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PREFACE. 



" The grand object of all travelling," said Dr. Johnson to Paoli, 
*' is to see the shores of the Mediterranean." 

English travellers, having explored the Continent by land in 
all directions, are coming to Johnson's opinion, and, weary of the 
rail and river-steamer, are flocking in yachts and sea-steamers 
to that great inland basin on whose shores rose all the mighty 
Empires of the world, whose ports and harbours became the 
most populous, prosperous, and magnificent cities. 

A desire now becoming general to visit those sunny shores 
and islands where winter is shorn of half its intemperance ; and 
the facilities of moving from place to place afforded by French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Austrian steam companies, have produced 
a want for a Handbook which these pages have been prepared 
to supply. 

The object of the Editor has been to condense within the 
limits of a portable volume a reasonable amount of genered 
information regarding all the countries in the basin of the 
Mediterranean, including such inland excursions as one would 
naturally make from its ports. Thus we assume that a traveller 
to Algiers would hardly care to leave the country without 
making a trip through the Chabet el-Akhira to Constantine; 
a cruise on the coast of Syria would be incomplete without a 
visit to the Holy City ; no man would go to Malaga, and abstain 
from running up to Granada. Yet there must be a limit to 
everything : we have not mentioned^ even the name Boms, and 
we have described only in brief outline four other great oities, 
each of which has been folly described in existing Handbooks 
— ^Athens, Constantinople, Venice, and Naples. We have pre- 
ferred to devote a larger portion of our space to localities 
insufficiently described before, such as the Coast op Afmca, 
Grbbcb, Dalmatia, Cypeus, Malta, Sicily, Saedinia, Coesica, 
the Balearig Islands, &o. 



▼i • 'Preface. 

Eoonomy of space being so great an object, we have abstained 
from encumbering the text with remarks as to the relative ex- 
cellence of hotels, lists of tradespeople, tariffs of prices, and 
other similar details usually given in Handbooks. These the 
traveller will generally be able to find out for himself. 

Although the Editor has gone over a great part of the ground 
in person, and has had the aid and revision of resident friendsy 
much of the information contained in this volume has already 
appeared in other Handbooks of the series. In a subject so 
extensive, entire originality is neither possible nor advisable. 
But the utmost care has been taken to secure accuracy and 
practical utility. Every page has been examined on the spot 
which it describes, by persons having the best knowledge of 
the country. The Editor is under the deepest obligations to 
his colleagues in the public service, and to many others having 
extensive local information, for the valuable aid they have 
afforded him — ^without such collahorateurs the work would have 
been impossible, or of little value. Even now he does not 
flatter himself that absolute accuracy has been attained, and he 
will gladly receive such criticisms, corrections, and information 
as may render a future edition more generally useful. 

Algiers, 1881. ^- ^' ^• 

The Third Edition of this Work has been thoroughly revised, 
and in part re-written, by the Editor on the spot, notably 
CoBSioA, Malta, the Coast of Italy, and the Adriatic. Ctfrus 
has been carefully revised by Dr. Guillemard. 

New Maps and Illustrations have been substituted wherever 
the original ones appeared insufficient or defective, and all 
matter liable to frequent change has been removed to the 
Index. 

The Editor desires especially to direct the attention of the 
travelling public to OoBSiCA, an island too little known, which 
for natural beauty is unequalled in the Mediterranean. 

1890. ^- ^- ^- 
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TABLES 

OF THE VABIOCS 

MONEYS, WEIGHTS, AND MBA8UBES 

IS THE 

COUNTRIES BOBDERING ON THE MEDITERRANEAN, 

WITH 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 



ALGBKIA. 

Same as in France. 

Notes of the Bank of France are not legally current, though generally 
accepted in the Colony, Notes of the Bank of Algeria should never be 
taken to other countries. Coins of foreign nations not generally current, 
except those of the Monetary Convention. 



AUSTBIA-HUNGAEY. 

The money in use throughout the Empire is the florin or gulden, sub- 
divided into 100 new kreutzers. Paper money universe 

1 Florin = 2*45 fr. = 1 ll*i 

1 KretUzer s 2*45 centimes = 0| 

There is both an Austrian and a Hungarian coinage. 

Gold Coins. 

(Law of March 8th, 1870.) 

Piece of 8 florins 10 Jcreut, = 20 fir. = I60. ; half and quarter pieces in 
proportion. 

SiLVXB Coins. 



Florin 

Double Florin 
Quarter Florin 
10 Kreutzers 

5 « 


= 


2-45 fr. 
4-90 „ 
0-61 „ 
0-22 „ 
0-11 „ 


= 


£ 








•*. d. 
1 11 
3 11} 
6 
21 
1 


' 


CoPFBB Coins. 








1 Kreutzer — 2*45 centimes = 1 forthing. 
Pieces of 8, 1, and i kreutzer. 
[MediUrranean,'] 



zyiii Tables of Moneys, 

ANCIENT COINS. 
Gold. 



Duccd (ad legem imperit) 

,f Hungarian 
Sovereign of Lombardy — 13} florins 
Croum 


11-86 fr. 
11-90 „ 
35-14 „ 
34-40 „ 


£ 


1 

1 


«. 

9 
9 
8 
7 


d. 
6 

6J 
1 

1 


Venetian Sequin 


11-96 „ 





9 


7 


BiLTEB. 










Thaler (175S) 
Florin G thaler) 
Austrian livre = 20 kreut. 


5-19 fr. 
2-60 „ 
0-86 „ 







4 
2 



2 

1 
8i 


Ecu of Lombardy and Venice 


5-19 „ 





4 


2 


Measubes. 










The Metric System, as in 


France. 









EGYPT. 

10 Egyptian piastres =11 TurMsh piastres. Important payments are made 
in 'pursee (JdM) of 500 piastres. 

NEW COINAGE. 
Gold Coins. 

£ t. d. 

100 incwtres, or Egyptian pound = 25*50 fr. = 1 5 
50 „ = 12-75 „ = 10 

25 „ = 6-29 „ =050 



SiLVEB Coins. 










£ 


8. 


d. 


10 piastres 2-50fr. = 





2 





5 „ 1-25 „ = 





1 





2J „ 0-62 „ = 








6 


1 „ 0-25 „ = 








2* 



CoFPBB Coin. 
Ipara = -062 fr. 

LiNEAB MeASUBE, 

PtA;-^nd(m, for mnslin, &c. = 0*630 metres = 24-823 inches. 
Pik'heledi, for oottouB =0*560 „ = 22-048 „ 

PtA;-«to7n6otrfi, for cloth =0-677 „ =26-600 „ 

SUFEBFIOLAL MeASUBE. 

Fedan = 58*98 acres = 1-45 acres. 

Measttbe of Capaottt. 

Oke = l-227kU. = 4 705 lbs. avoir. 

Ardeb (com) = 178 litres = 4*75 bushels. 



WeighUf and Mecmtres. 



XIX 



FEANCE. 

The Metric System is in use ; no ancient coins are now current. 



Gold Coins. 



100 franet 
50 
20 
10 



19 
99 



l» 



£ 9. d. 

4 

2 

16 

8 



SiLYEB Coins. 



5 francs 
2 „ 

1 „ 

50 centimes 
20 



}) 



£ «. d. 

4 

1 7i 

10 

5 

2 



Copper Coins. 



10 centimes 
5 „ 
1 centime 



= 1 penny. 



}» 



Linear Measure. 
MHre = 1- 093 yard. 



Decametre 
Hectometre 
KtlomMre 
MyriamHre 



Multiples. 

10 mitres 
100 „ 
1,000 „ 
10,000 



» 



10-936 yards. 
109-363 „ 
1093-633 „ 
6*213 miles. 



Decvmetre 

CJentimHre 

MiUimHre 



Sub'Muiltiples, 

O'l mitre 
a- 01 „ 
0-001 „ 



8-937 inches. 

0-393 

0-039 






Hectare 
Are 

Centiare 
1 Hector 



SuPBRFioiAL Measure. 

10,000 sq. mitres = 11,960*832 sq. yards. 
100 „ = 119-603 

Isq. mitre = 1*196 

2 acres, 1 rood, 35 perches. 






CuBio Measure. 
Metre cube = 35* 316 cnhio feet 



b 2 



XX Tables of Moneys, 

MSABUBBB OF OaFAOITT. 

HectdUre = 100 litres = 22 -009 imp. galloiiB. 

Decalitre =10 „ = 2-201 „ „ 

Litre = 1 litre = 1760 pints. 

DdcUitre = 01 „ = 176 „ 

CentUUre = 01 „ = 017 „ 

1 Hectolitre = 0*843 qrs. = 2*751 bushelfl. 

WEiaHTS. 

1 kilogramme = 10 hectogrammes = 100 decagrammea = 1000 grammes s 

2*204 lbs. avoir. 
1 gramme = 002 lbs. avoir. = 15*43 i grains. 
1 to» = 10 quintals = 1000 hilog. = 2204*900 lbs. avoir. 
1 quintal = 100 hilog. = 220*490 Iba. avoir. 
1 French ton = 19*686 Bng. owts. 

Sub-MuUiples of Orammes, 

1 gramme = 10 decigrammes = 100 centigrammes =s 1000 miUigrammes. 
1 milligramme = 0*015 English grains. 



GIBEALTAE. 

The system of currency is anomalous and, to strangers, very perplexing. 
Of late years it has undergone a change, but the old system has been only 
partially superseded. The standard is the dollar (duro), the value of 
which has, by the recent change, been reduced from 50d, to 49(2. (par). 
At this exchange the troops and civil officers are paid. By the new 
system accounts are kept in dollars, reals de vellon, and decimos, but the 
old reckoning by dollars, Gibraltar reals (recdes deplata, an imaginary coin 
of the value of ^d. or -^ dollar), and cuartos is still very generally 
retained. Spanish gold ana silver and English copper are the only legal 
tenders. 

Gold Coins in Oiboiilation. 

£ s, d. 

Dohlon((mxa) = 16 dollars = 85*40 francs = 854 

Ysabdina = 6 „ = 25*78 „ =10 6 

\rdoliar-piece = 20*40 „ = 16 4 

2'doUar-piec6 = 10*20 „ =082 

l-doUar-piece = 6*10 „ =041 

Silver Ooins. 

£ f. d. 
Dollar = 5*88 francs = 4 8} 

I doOar iEsGudo) = 2*69 „ = 2 if 
\ dollar (nominal shilling). 
I doUar ( „ sixpence). 
imdoUari^ „ threepenny piece). 
Feseta = 1*00 franc = 10 

Half-peseta = 0*50 „ =005 



Weights^ and Mecuurea, xxi 

OoppBB Coins. 
English pence, halfpence, wad farthings, 

Measubes. 
As in England and Spain. 



GEEECB. 

The French monetary system was adopted in 1874, but with different 
names. 

Gold Coins (very rare). 

20 draehmaa = 20 francs = 16 

10 „ = 10 „ =080 

5 „ = 5 „ =040 

SiLTEB Coins (also very rare). 

£ «. d. 

2 drcushmas = 2 francs =017} 

1 drachma = 100 leptd = 1 franc = 10 

50leptd8 .. .. = 0-50 franc = 005 

20 „ .. .. = 0-20 „ =002 

Copper Coins. 

5leptd8 = 0*05 franc = 1 halfpenny. 

* 100 new drachmas = 112 old drachmas; but this difference does not affect 

Bank of Greece have entirely taken the place of gold. 

Measubes. 



copper coins. 
Notes of the 



The Metrio System is adopted in Greece (see France), but With different 
names. 



ITALY. 

ItaW is a member of the Monetary Convention concluded in July 1866 
with France, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

Accounts (law of August 24th, 1862), are kept in liras (francs) of 100 
centimes. 

Gold Coins. 

£ «. d. 

100 liras = 100 francs = 400 

50 „ = 50 „ =200 

20 „ = 20 „ = 16 _ 

10 „ = 10 „ =080 

4„ = 5., =040 
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SiLYEB Coins. 

5 liras — 5 franos =040 

2 „ = 2 „ = 1 7J 

1 lira - 1 franc = 10 
50 centesimi = 0-60 franc = 005 
20 „ = 0-20 „ =002 

Since 1866 notes of the National Bank have legal currency, but have 
generally from 10 to 15 per cent, less value than specie. 

OoppBB Coin. 

10 centesimi = 10 centimes = 1 penny. ^ 
5 ,, = 5 ,, = J „ 

2 „ = 2 „ 

Measxjbes. 
The Metric System, as in France. 



MALTA. 

The English coinage used. 

LiNEAB MeASUBE. 

Maltese foot = 0*283 m^tre = 11*6 inches. 

Canna = S palmes = 2*088 „ = 2*204 yards. 

Measure of Oapaoitt. 
The English measures generally used. The native ones are-*- ' 

Baril, ioT Yf'mQ = 2 eafisH - 42*027 metres = 9*35 gall. 

Icajisso = 21*013 „ = 4*675 „ 

„ for oil = 2cafi88i = 39*755 „ = 8*750 „ 

iSaZwa, for com = IGUmioU = 281*030 litres = 7*713 bush. 

Itomolo =.17*662 „ =, 3'869gail. 

• 

Weights. 

Bottolo = SO ounces = 0*791 kilog. = 1*745 lbs. avoir. 
Cantaro = 100 roUoli = 175 lbs. avoir 



. MOEOCCO. 

v 

The money of this country is exceedingly irregular. Accounts are. 
generally kept in /Spanish dolla/rs or dttroa divided into 100 centavos or 
centimes ; the value, however, fluctuates greatly, and is not the same in 
all parts of the Empire. 

The ordinary money of the country is copper. 

Qfloos, = 1 muzv/neh = 6 centimes. 

4 muzvmeks = 1 okea s 24 „ 



Weights, and Meantres. 

There axe gold and silver coins* (multiples of the melhal s 40 mwtuneha 
2 ' 68 fr.)f bnt they are rarely oyer seen. 

Weights. 

BoU = 500 grammes = 1 * 102 lbs. avoir. 
Kintar = 50 kUog. = 110-245 „ 

« 

LiNEAB MeASTJBB. 

Idrah = 0*570 mibtre = 23*450 inohes. 
Ipih = 0-661 „ = 26-022 „ 

Measubb of Capaoitt. 
I hula = 15 litres = 3*304 gallons. 
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SPAIN. 

Since 1868 the coinage of Spain has been assimilated to that of Franoe, 
but with different names. The five-franc piece is called dv^o, that of 
two francs dos pesetas, one franc ^ese^ fifty centimes dos reales. 

According to the old system, still much used, the unit was the recU= 
26 French centimes. The money of account was this real divided into 34 
maravedis, 

1 quarto = 3*2 centimes. 
34 quartos = 1 peseta. 

Gold Coins. 

Onzad^oro =: 16 duros = 85*40 francs = 354 

(divided into }, i, }, and ^ 

Ysahelina = 6 duros = 25*78 francs = 10 5 

^ duros .. ... .. 20-40 „ = 16 4 

2 „ 10*20 „ =082 

1 duro 5*10 „ =041 

SiLVEB CODTS. 

£ «. d. 

Iduro =s ^pesetas = 5^10 francs = 041 

2pesetas .. .. = 2*02 ,, =018 

Ipeseta .. .. = 1*01 franc = 10 

} „ .. .. = 0^50 „ =005 

20 pesetas = 20*40 francs. 

GopFEB Coins. 

1 quarto = 3*2 centimes. 
if, =2 maravedis. 

Also 10- and 5-centime pieces, as in France. 

Measubes. 

The Metric System, as in Franoe, introduced by decree, dated 16th July, 
1849, came into force on the Ist January, 1860. 

The ancient measures are very complicated, and are still in force to -* - 
greater or less extent 
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TEIPOLI (in Africa). 

Money as in Tnrkey, bnt French, Italian, and other coins are also in 
drcnlation* The Napoleon is generally 103 piastres ; the Italian lira and 
French fra/n^ each 5 pias. ; the English shtUingy 6 pias. ; the Austrian 
florifif lOi pia«.; the Maria Theresa dollar^ 23 pias. These, however, 
fluctuate. 

LiNEAB MbASXTBE. 

QreAtpik = '680 metre = 26*772 inches. 
Lesser ptfe = 0-483 „ = 18-991 „ 

5 Great plks = 7 lesser piks. 

4 Great piks = 3 English yards. 

Mbasube of Oafaoitt. 

SaWZ, for wine, &c. = 64-800 litres = 14-262 gall. 
fferbajaj for oil = 10- „ = 1-5 „ 

Ae5a, forcom = 107-346 „ = 2-953 bnsh. 

Weights. 

Boa = 16 ukies = 0-497 kilog. = l-0971b. av. 

Oke = 2i rotU = 1*244 „ = 2-743 „ 

Cantaro = 100 „ = 49-760 „ = 109*700 „ 



TUNIS. 

The money of the country is the piastre or redZ, divided into sixteen 
haroubs, 

1 piastre = 62 centimes = 5} pence. 
1 karub = 4 „ = J-penny. 

Gold Coins. 

f. c. £ t, d. 

100 piastres = 62*00 == 2 8 9 

50 „ = 31-00 = 1 4 4J 

25 „ = 15 50 = 12 2 

10 „ = 6-04 = 4 10 

5 „ = 3-02 = 025 

SlLYEB GOIKS. 

f. c. £ 8. d, 

4 jwflwfre* (nominal)* = 2-48 = 2 

(real) = 203 = 016 

(nominal) = 1-24 = 010 

(real) = 1-01 = 9i 

(nominal) = 0-62 = 006 

(real) = 0-50 = 4| 

i piastre = 0*31 = 003 

* By nemindl is meant pieces hAving formerly the ysliie attached to tbem, now redooed to 
that whidi fidlows. 



Weights^ (xnd Meatures, 

There are 3 rotU. 

1. Botl-Jchaderi = 20 ukie» (ounces) = 0-639 kilog. = 1-410 lb. avoir., used 
for vegetables. 

2. BoUsouhi = 18 uhiea = 0-568 kilog.' = 1*254 lb., used for meat, frait, 
and oil. 

3. BotZ-attari = 16 uhies 0-506 kil. = 1-117 lb., for metals. 

LiNBAB MbASTTBB. 

There are 3 kinds of pik or drah, 

1. Fik'Ardb = 0*488 metres = 19*860 inohefl^ for linen and cotton cloth. 

2. Pih-lendagi = 0*673 metres = 26-493 inches, for woollen goods. 

3. Pih-Twrh = 0-637 metres = 25-066 inches, for silk. 

Mbasubb ov Capaoitt. 

1. For wine, &c., in detail, the mataro is nsed = 9-850 litres = 2*167 gall. 

2. In wholesale commerce the miUeroUe of Marseilles is nsed = 6} mataros 
= 64-000 Htres = 14*086 gall. 

8. The otZ mataro = 19-690 litres = 4*334 gall. 
; 4. For grain, the eaflsso = 5*284 hectol. = 1*817 qnart. 



TUEKET. 

During the last century there have been great changes in the value of 
money ; a new system was adopted in 1845, as follows : 



500 piastres 
250 



100 
50 
25 



»» 



Gold Coins. 






5 Turk. L. 
2i „ 
1 „ 

t " 

X 9> 


f. c. 
= 113-50 
= 56-75 
= 22-50 
= 11-25 
5-60 


£ «. 

= 4 10 
= 25 
= 18 
= 09 
= 04 


d. 




6 


SiLVBB Coins. 







20 piastres = 4*50 f. = 3«. 7}tl. 
10 and 5 piastres in proportion. 

CoiTBB Coins. 

5 paras = 2*5 f. = 2}(l, 

The piastre contains 40 paras. For important sums, purses are nsed. 

The purse of silver = 500 plasties. 

The purse of gold = 30,000 „ 

WmaHT. 

loke = 1*227 Ml. = 2*705 lbe.av. 

Icatiiaro s Seoket s 45*500 „ » 99*100 » 
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LiNKAB IflASUBE. 

Pt A; (dra^), for silk and cloth = 0-685 metre = 27-000 inches. 

Ptk-kendan, for cotionB =0-652 „ = 25-672 „ 

Ptfc-7^aZe5n land measure = 2-708 „ . = 27-900 „ 

Parasang, „ „ = 5*001 kilom. = 3-107 miles. 

Betri = 1*667 „ = 1035 mile. 

MEASI3BE OF GaFAOITT. 

OAje(ofwine) = l-283kilog. = 2 -829 lbs. av. 

Alma = 5-236 Utres s 1-152 gall. 

^Zma (of oil) = 10^260 kUog. = 22-630 lbs. av. 

Kilozloi com) = 36-560 litres = 0-979 bush. 

This last measure varies in almost every part of the Turkish Empire. 



PASSPORTS, ETC. 

Passports are not generally required, but it is so easy for the traveller 
to provide himself with one that the precaution should never be omitted. 
Instances have occurred of a traveller having been imprisoned from not 
having a Foreign-Office passport in his possession. Even visas are 
advisable when travelling out of the beaten tracks. The traveller should 
always make inquiries at the Consulate before proceeding ito a new 
country. . . 

Bill of Health. — ^The yachtsman should be most careful to have his 
Bill of Health in proper order, and especially to have it vis^ by the 
consul of the nation of the next port he intends visiting. His own 
consul's vis^ is not sufficient. - The writer has often known yachts kept in 
quarantine for the want of this precaution. . . 



A YACHT AND HER OUTFIT. 

(The following memorandum was communicated to the writer by P. W. 
Earle, Esq., when the first edition bf the Handbook was in the press. 
Since then it has begun to be understood.that sailing yachts are] far more 
expensive than vessels with a certain amount of steam power. As sailing 
vessels of the Mercantile Marine are rapidly disappearing from the seas, 
so very shortly steam yachts only will be used. The original cost is of 
course much greater, but the crew required is smaller, and the cost of 
maintenance is much less. 

The owner of a large sailing yacht lately told the Writer that the wear 
and tear of his sails between the coast of Greece and Algiers would have 
defrayed the cost of coal many times over. While preparing the present 
Edition, this estimate has been submitted to a most experienced yachts- 
man, the Marquess of Ailsa, who has pronounced it substantially correct.) 

In pijirchasing a yacht great care must be taken to avoid being done. 
The best plan. for a novice is to seek somd yachting fnnsaa, who by 



A Yacht and Her Outfit. 

making inquiries amongst his own friends or throagli his own captain can 
soon learn what vessels are on sale and their characters* If a man is to 
believe all that yacht agents and other int^ested parties tell him about 
vessels, he will probably end by giving for his yacht considerably more 
than she is. worth, and finding himself in a vessel which has never been 
in the Bay of Biscay in her life and can ship green seas to his heart's 
content ! 

A good cruising yacht 3 to 6 years old, well found in boats, sails, 
furniture, linen, and china, may be purchased from 202. to 251, per ton. 

Having bought your yacht and decided on a long voyage, she ought to 
be insured, which may be done at Lloyd's at 3 g. %, or about that price, 
and at most of the marine insurance offices. In case of damage, loss of 
spars or boats, few underwriters will' make any allowance for claims 
amounting to less than 3% on the whole sum insured. 

A 150-ton schooner yacht is well and sufficiently manned with the 
following complement : — Captain, mate, 6 able seamen, steward, steward's 
mate, cook, and cook's mate. These are quite enough, though many 
yacht captains are not so easily satisfied, especially where there is likely 
to be much boat-work. The more men they have, the better, they think, 
it looks. The writer has however been twice across the Atlantic with 
this crew. 

The owner should always place himself as captain on the ship's articles, 
'which must be filled up and signed fcefore leaving England, his skipper 
being entered as sailing-master. This gives the owner entire control over 
every one on board, and in case of any one misconducting himself he can 
discharge him at once, which is often not done when the skipper is on the 
articles as captain. Cases, have occurred in which a yacht skipper has 
put his owner under arrest and confined him to his cabin ! 

The only possible trouble resulting to the owner by being entered as 
captain is that sometimes business about Bills of Health may have to be 
[transacted by himsell 

A yacht captain gets froni 1302. to' 1502.^ per annum and two suits of 
clothes. A mate gets 35^^ to AOs, per week^ and finds himself; he has one 
'suit of uniform, and a jersey and pair of trousers for doing his work in. 

When a vessel is laid up on the mud, with everything out of her in a 
;store (which can be hired at 12Z. per annum), the captain finds himself. 
When the yacht begins to fit out for a cruise, the captain liv^ on board 
and has 14s. per week board wages. In most yachts, as soon as the owner 
begins to live on board, the captain, steward, steward's mate, and cook are 
boarded. Seamen's wages for a Mediterranean cruise are usually 258. per 
week per man, finding Saemselves efht^dy* 

Owners are saved much trouble by doing this, no satisfaction ever being 
obtained in a vessel where the crew are fed by the owner. 

A good yacht steward may be obtained for 30a. a week, and beer-money 
at 6c?. per day. 

A steward's mate,, a youth of 17 or iS, can be got for lis. per week, and 
he has to be fed. 

A good cook's wages are 30s. per week and beer-money. 

Cook's mate usually gets 16s. to 17s. per week and finds himself. 

It is the usual custom in sailing yachts up to 200 tons for the owner to 
board the captain^ steward, and steward's miitQ. ^Sometimes a stated sum 
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per numth is g;iyeii to inclnde all expenses. The clothing given to stewards 
and cooks is Stalled hereafter. 

In hiring a yacht the price asked varies from 25t. to 30s. per ton per 
month, ^e owner pays captain's, mate's, and seamen's wages, finds the 
vessel in ship's stores, spare rope, &c., and clothes the crew. 

The hirer is usually expected to insure the yacht ; finds and clothes his 
own cook and steward, whom he boards, as also the captain. 
•^ A Chronometer will be required for the Mediterranean, which may be 
hired at 10s. per month at most of the English southern ports. 

A Sextant. Price 41. 10s. 

An Aneroid Barometer. 

A Mercurial Barometer. 

The expenses incurred on a six months' cruise in the Mediterranean 
would, of course, differ much according to the number and sex of the 
party on board* 

The following, however, may be considered as almost correct for a 
cruise of eight months on board a 150-ton schooner, with a party of five in 
the cabin, three being ladies and two gentlemen. A lady's maid also 
formed part of the pantry mess. They commence from the time of her 
leaving England till her return, tiie party being on board the whole time 
with the exception of sleeping on shore about ten nights. 



Wages : Oapt., Mate, Crew, Cook, 

Steward 560 

Stores, Wines, &o. .... 205 
Steward's Market Book . . . 176 
Ship's Washing, Pilotage, Small 

Stores and various items . . 94 
Captain's Book for Stores, Oil, 

Coke, Water, Paint, extra Hope 124 
Clothing for Captain, Mate, and 

Crew 

Shoes for Crew 

Oilskins 

Insurance 



Fitting out 




£1678 



Thb Expenses of FimNa out a 
Tacht wbioh has been laid up 

TOB some months. 

Wages, say for two months 
Painting outside and in . 
Yamish for Bulwarks, &o. 
New Rope, say . 
Charts for Mediterranean 
Upholsterer's Bill, say . 
Shipbnilder's aooonnt . 
Fla^ &c. ..... 

Various small items . . 
Captain's Small Stores . 



£ 

140 
45 
14 
50 

6 
12 
30 

6 
15 
10 

£328 



It is perhaps better to let the men be at the expense of finding their own 
oilskins. If the owner finds them, they alter and cut them so as to be 
useless for another voyage, as they should last two or three winter cruises. 

List op Clothes usually often to a Cbbw pob an eight to ten 

Months' Meditkbeanban Cbuisb. 



£ 8, d. 
Captain— Fine blue doth suit 4 15 

Cap 8/6, neckerchief 6/ .0 14 6 
Mate— Blue cloth snit . .450 

Pair pilot tnmseiB • .110 



Mate — Jersey 11^/, cap 
neckerchief 5/ . . 
Steward — ^Blue doth suit. 
Blue waiting snit 



5/, 



£ 8, d. 

12 
3 15 
3 15 
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Steward— Blue serge jacket '• 

Cap 5/, neokercMef 5/ . 

2nd Steward— Blue waiting 

suit 

Blue serge jacket 

Pilot trousers .... 

Cap 6/, neckerchief 5/ . 
Cook — ^Blue cloth suit 

Cap 5/, neckerchief 5/ . 

2 white jackets 7/6 . . 

2 ditto trousers 7/6 . . 

4 aprons 1/6 .... 

4 caps 1/ 

Cook's Mate—Pilot trousers . 

2 Dungaree firocks and 
trousers 

Serge &ock .... 

Cap 4/, handkerchiefi3 5/ 

Each man — Jersey or serge 

frock . . . 10/ to 



£ B, d. 
12 6 
10 

8 5 
12 6 
110 
10 
3 15 
10 
15 
15 
6 
4 
110 

16 
9 6 
9 

12 



£ 9. d. 

Each man — 1 pair pilot (doth 

trousers • . . .110 
2 sets Dungaree frocks 

and trousers . each 8 
Man-o*-war cap . . .040 
Blue worsted cap. . .014 
Whitedrillfrock&trousersO 13 6 
Black handkerchiefs. .046 
Capribhon . . . .010 
Straw hats . . . .040 

These last are usually given to mate 
and captain also. 

250 lbs. of Kormandy or Danish butter 
in 2-lb. and 44b. tins. 

86 tins cocoa and milk. 

2 doz. chamois leathers. 

12 doz. condensed willf- 

70 lbs. brown sugar. 

2 2-lb. tins tapioca. 

8 tins tongues prsyd. by Poulton & Noel. 



It must not be assumed that stores and wines were actually consumed 
to the amount of 2051, It is always prudent to have a good stock ou 
board, as the time taken in getting from port to port in a sailing-vessel 
varies so much. 

The list of stores below were actually used in the eight months' cruise, 
and by reckoning up their value and deducting from the amount given 
above an approximate idea of the expense of the catering department may 
be arrived at. The amount under the head of steward's marketrbook was 
actually expended. 

StOBBS ACrrUALLT CONSUMED ON AN ElGHT MONTHS' CBUISE. 



18 3-lb. Tins Apples. 
18 Tins Apricots. 

5 }4b. Tins Arrowroot. 
18 Bottles Anchovies in oil. 

2 }-lb Tins Almonds. 
2 Tins Asparagus. 

6 Sides of Bacon. 

6 Boxes Baking Powder. 

1 2-lb. Pearl Barley. 

8 2-lb. Tins Roast Beet 

4 Hb. Brand's Beef Tea. 

4 }-lb. „ Beef Tea Jelly. 

6 2-lb. Tins Brand's Spiced Beef. 

1 cwt Pantrv Biscuits. 

6 Tins Mixed Dessert Biscuits, Hunt- 
ley and Palmes. 

4 Tins Le Mann's Captain's Biscuits. 

6 Tins Orange Wafers. 

6 Tins HunSey and Palmer's Water 
Biscuits, No. 5. 

6 2-lb. Tins Huntley and Pahner's 
Maccaroons. 



8 Bottles BlackU)^. 
250 lbs. of Danish or Normandy 
Butter, in 2-lb. or 4-lb. Tins. 

1 Bottle Candied Peel. 
86 Tins Cocoa and Milk. 
40 lbs. Coffee. 

4 Tins Brand's Potted Chicken. 

4 t, „ Potted Grouse. 

8 }-Pint Bottles Curry Powder. 

4 4-lbs. Currants. 

4 Bottles Chutney. 

6 1-lb Brand's Chicken Broth. 

1 American Cheese. 

2 Bottles Parmesan Grated. 



1 
2 
2 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 



Stilton Cheese. 

Boxes Piano Candles. 

Dozen Chamois Leathers. 

Tins Carrots. 

Bottles Dessert Fruits. 

Bottle Essence CochineaL 

Lemon. 

Vanilla. 



)> 
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Tart Fbutt. 


2 Bottles Bed CorrantB. 


6 


ft 


Black „ 


2 


ft 


Gooseberries. 


2 


)l 


Cherries. 


6 


M 


Plnms. 



9 }-lb. Gelatine. 
2 Bottles Dried Herbs. 
1 Jar Preserved Ginger. 
6 Tins California Honey. 

Jams. 

14 1-lb. Tins Apricots. 

13 „ f, Strawberry. 

14 „ yf Baspberry. 
12 „ „ Damson. 
24 „ „ Marmalade. 



12 






I, Bed Currant Jelly. 



6 Boxes Knife Powder. 
12 2-lb. Tins Lard. 
9 Boxes Clarke's Nightlights. 

1 2-lb. Tin Macaroni. 
4 }-pints Mushrooms. 

Condensed Milk, 12 dozen. 
12 i-lb. Tins Mustard. 
6 2-lb. Tins Boast Mutton. 

2 Hb. Tins Brand's Mutton Broth. 
1^ Bottles Salad OU. 

4 „ Mixed Pickles. 

4 J-lb Tins White Pepper. 

6 Large Tins Peaches. 

8 Tins Pat^ de Foie Gras. 

2 „ Boast Partridge. 

2 ,y „ Pheasant. 

6 2-lb. Bottles French Plums. 

6 Tins Lisbon Peaches. 

6 3-lb. Boxes Portuguese Plums. 

6 Tins Pears. 

6 „ Polits Pois. 

6 7-lb. Tins Bice. 

8 2-lb. Bottles Sultana Baisins. 

1 2-lb. Bottle Muscatel Baisins. 

1 „ „ Pudding 
12 Tins Sardines. 
12 „ Brand's Sausages. 

1 2-lb. Tin Sago. 

6 Jars Table Salt 



» 



Sauobb. 



6 }-pints Worcester. 

6 „  Harvey. 

4 „ Anchovy. 

2 „ • Mushroom Ketchup 



if 



14 

12 

8 

8 

10 



it 

a 
a 
»> 



ft 



1 cwt. Yellow Soap. 

2 Boxes Glycerine Soap. 
70 lbs. Loaf Sugar. 

20 lbs. Pounded Sugar. 
70 lbs. Brown Sugar. 

1 Bottle Celery Salt. 

Soups. 

14 Pints Julienne, Crosse & Black* 
well 

Gravy 
Mock Turtle 
Hare 

Mutton Broth 
Giblet . 
40 lbs. Tea. 
4 Bottles Truffles. 

2 2-lb. Tapioca. 

4 Cooked Tongues, Crosse & Black- 
well. 

8 Tongues, preserved by Poulton & 
Noel. 

1 2.1b. VermicelU. 
4 quarts Vinegar. 

4 J-pints Chili Yine^. 

2 „ Tarragon vinegar. 

1 Tin ChoUet's Pressed Vegetables. 
36 6-lb. Tins Corned Beef, American. 

Mineral Waters take up a great deal 
of room, and a 5-pint Gazogene is 
really all that is wanted. 

Wnra. 

3 Dozen Champagne. 

7 „ Common Claret. 
1 „ Best Claret 

IJ „ Port. 
4} „ Sherry. 

8 Bottles Cura9ao. 

4 „ Chernr Brandy. 
6 „ Brandy. 

1 Dozen Bum. 

2 „ Hock. 
6 „ Beer. 



As far as possible, all stores should be taken in tins soldered up ; these 
may be found in the Export List of the Army and Navy or Civil Service 
Co-operative Societies. Messrs. Barnes, of Upper.Thames Street, can also 
be highly recommended for all yacht stores, particularly jams. 
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'^^ Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell's soups are much to be commended, and 
no one can surpass Messrs. Brand for spiced beef, sausages, potted meats, 
and beef-tea. Cheese, bacon, and hams do not keep well on board a small 
vessel in a warm climate. 

The best corned beef is American, in 6-lb. tins, packed by Messrs. 
Libby & Co., or Messrs. Wilson. 

Messrs. Miller & Sons, of Southampton, can be recommended for good 
material and fair prices. 



PASSENGEB YACHTS. 



Several companies have lately been formed for sending large Ocean 
Steam Yachts on pleasure excursions in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 
One of the best of these vessels is the Victoria (ofiSce, Carlton Chambers, 
4, Eogent Street, London). The cost of the voyage varies with the length 
of it; the average is about 80^. The following is one of that vessel's 
itineraries, and it gives a sufficient idea of the nature of the voyage : — 

Gravesendy Lisbon, Malaga (for Grenada and the Alhambra), Naples, 
Palermo, Corfu, Piraeus (for Athens), Constantinople, Smyrna, Rhodes, 
Beyrout (for Damascus), Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), 
Malta, Tunis, Bougie, Algiers, Gibraltar, Tangiers, Gravesend. 



BAGGAGE. 

Another great convenience to the traveller is Fitt & Scotfs Express. 
They receive luggage at their office in London (23, Cannon Street, and 
7, Carlton Street, Eegent Street), and forward it to almost any part of the 
world, for a moderate sum. Thus a portmanteau weighing a hundred-, 
weight would be sent by Grande Vitesse to Genoa in 7 days for 248. 



USEFUL BOOKS TO BE TAKEN ON A MEDITEE- 
EANEAN YACHTING CEUISE. 

PUBLIOATIONS OF THE HYDBOGBAFmCAL DbFABTMENT OF THB ADMIRALTY. 

— ^Atlantio and Mbditebbaneak, &0. 

* Soilinff Directions for the West Coasts of France, Spain, and Portugal, from 

XJshant to Gibraltar Slarait, also the African Coast from Cape Spartel to 
Mogador.* 4th edition. 1885. Price 48. 
•Mediterranean Pilot,* Vol. I. Comprtsing Gibraltar Strait, Coast of Spain, 
African Coast from Cape Spartel to Gulf of Eabes, together with the 
Balearic, Sardinian, Sicilian, and Maltese Islands. 2nd edition. 1885. 
Price 78. 6d, 

* Mediterranean Pilot,' Vol. II. Comprismg Coast of France and of Italy to 

the Adriatic ; African Coast from Jerbah to £1 Arish ; Coasts of Kara- 
mania and Syria. Together with the Tuscan Archipelago, and Islands 
of Corsica and Cyprus. 2nd edition. 1885. Price Ss. 

< Mediterranean Pilot,^ Vol. III. Comprising the Adriatic Sea, the Ionian 
Islands, the Cosists of Albania and Greece to Cape Malea, with Cerigo 
Islands; including the Gulfs of Patras and Corinth. 1880. Price Ss.6d. 

Supplement No, 1. 1884. Price Bd. 

'Mediterranean Pilot,' Vol. IV. Comprising the Archipelago, with the 
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adjaoent Ooasis of Gieeoe and Turkey; indading alao the Idaad of 
Oandia or Qrete. 1882. Price 80. 6<i 

* Sailinff l)irectioxLs for the Dardaztelles, 8ea of Marmara, and the Bosphonu.' 

Srd edition. 1882. Price 8«. 
< Black Sea Pilot' Srd edition. 188i. Price 2«.6c2. 

List of Lights. — Corrected annuoUy to the 81ef December, 

British Islands. Price Is. 6(2. 

Western Coasts of Europe and Africa from Donkerque to the Gape of GKxkI 

Hope, induding Azores, Madeira, Canary, Cape Ycffde Islands, &c. 

Price 1«. 
Mediterranean, Black, Azpy, and Bed Seas. Price Is. 

Published at Washington. 

* Coasts and Islands of the Mediterranean Bea/ Part I.— B. and B.E. Coasts 

of Bpain &om Mala Bahia to Cape Creux ; Balearic Islands and N. Coast 
of Africa from Ceuta to La Cala. 1875. Part IT. — S. Coast of France; 
W. Coast of Italy ; Tuscan Archipelago ; Corsica and Sardinia. 1878. 
Part III. — Coast of Tunis, Sicily, and Malta Channels: Lipari Islanda; 
Coasts of Sicily ; Coasts of Tripoli, Egypt, and Syria. 1879. Part IV.— 
The Gulf of Gioja to Cape Santa Maria di Leuca ; S. Coast of Italy ; the 
Adriatic Sea ; Ionian Islands ; the Coasts of Albania and Greece to Gape 
Malea, with Cerigo Island. 1883. 

Chabts. 

No extravagance in the matter of charts is possible. Those published 
by the Admiralty are so cheap that the cost of the whole Mediterranean 
series is not very great. Above all, the yachtsman should distrust _prtvafe 
charts, which are rarely corrected up to date. The writer witnessed the 
wreck of a yacht and the death of her owner in the harbour of Algiers, 
entirely owing to a private chart on which a bell-buoy, marking the sub- 
marine prolongation of the breakwater, was not indicated ; and he was on 
board a yacht which run on shore at Marsala for want of a detailed chart 
of that port. 

The Admiralty charts, &c., are sold by J. D. Potter, 31, Poultry, and 
11, King William Street, Tower Hill, and by sub-agents at nearly all the 
principal ports in the United Kingdom. In the Mediterranean they can 
be obtained at the Custom House, Malta. 



PnivATB Publications. 

Savory's * Compendium of Domestic Medicine. 

* The Yacht Sailor,' pubHshed by Hunt & Co. 

* Hunt's Universal 1 acht List,' 
' Nautical Almanack.' 

Mwrraffs Handbooks: 

Spain. 

France. 

North Italy. 

South Italy. 

Greece and Ionian Islands. 

Turkey in Asia and Constantinople. 

Algeria and Tunis. 
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ANCHOEAGE, ETC., IN THE MEDITEEEANEAN, f 
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The names of the places as marked on the Admiralty Charts are prfaited in brackets 
in italic, wherever the spelling differs materially from that of the Handbook. 

Places marked (* ) have British Consular authorities residing at them. 



MOROCCO. 

^Tan^r.— Fair anchorage. Bay ex- 
posed from N.R to N.W. No shelter 
whatever from N.W. 

Centa. — The peninsula of Oeuta 
forms two bays, nequented by vessels 
wind or weather-bound in the Strait 
of Gibraltar. The best anchorage in 
the eastern bay is N.W. of the middle 
of new town ; 8 to 13 fms. ; bottom sand 
and rock ; exposed to winds from E. 
throagh N. to W. 

*retaan Boadfltead. — ^Vessels may 
ancKor anywhere off the river-mouth. 
Entirely open to easterly winds. 

ikelilla. — Holding - ground good. 
Anchorage exposed to northerly and 
easterly winds. Bun for shelter under 
Zafforine Islands, if caught in N. or 
N.E. gale. Anchorage has rarely to 
be abandoned in summer. 

Zaffarine Islands. — These three 
islands lie about 2 m. N. of Cape 
Agua. The western is named Con- 
gre88a (CongresoX the middle one 
itabel IL, and the eastern one El Bey. 
The anchorage is 1} to 3 cables S. of 
Isabel II. Island ; in 5 to 8 fms. It is 
the best-sheltered anchorage on the 
N. coast of Morocco. 

f The Author would not have ventured to 
give these hints on his own unprofessional 
authority ; but they may be accept^ with con- 
fidence, as they have been revised by members 
of the Admiralty Hydrograpbical Department, 
to whom he is under great obligation for much 
valuable assistance. 

[Mediterranean,'] 



ALGEBIA. 

Kemours. — Anchorage in 6 to 8 fins., 
open to W. In N.E. gales run for the 
Zaffarines. This is the first French 
port in N. Africa. 

Sachgonn (Baschgoun), — Good An- 
chorage almostanywhere in the vicinity 
of the island, but no shelter during 
northerly gales. 

^Beni Saf . — A fine new harbour hw 
been constructed in the neighbourhood 
of the iron mines, dose to the mouth 
oftheTafoaBiver. 

Xersa el-Kebir. — Anchorage close 
under the fort, well sheltered from all 
quarters save N.E. 

♦Oran. — A first-class harbour, well 
suited for yachts. Every convenience 
for their accommodation. Ely. com- 
munication. 

Arzeu. — An excellent harbour; may 
be safely resorted to by yachts of any 
size and in all weathers. Ely. com- 
munication. 

Uostaganem. — ^A small port, pro- 
tected from northerly swell in ordinary 
weather by a jetty running W. An- 
chorage in road, 6 to 8 fins., quite 
exposed. Harbour about (1889) to be 
commenced. 

Tones. — A large artificial harbour, 
f m. N.E. of town, not yet complete. 

Cherchel (Shershel), — ^Harbour too 
small for yachts. 

^Algiers. — First-class harbour, with 
every convenience for yachts. Sup- 
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pliee of all kinds abiindant. Algerian 
wines good. Docks capable of taking 
in the largest yessels for repairs. BIy. 
commnnication. 

Dellys. — ^Anchorage perfectly shel- 
tered daring westerly winds, exposed 
to those from N.N.W. round by E. 
to W. Not advisable to call here. 

BouglA. — ^The best nataral harbour 
in Algeria. Gales from N. to W. not 
felt at all. Those from £. cause no 
inconvenience to vessels moored well 
in the bay. Small breakwater. 
Strongly recommended for yachts, on 
account of beauty of landsoape* and 
excursions. 

Iji^'elly (JidjeUt). — ^Anchorage in- 
secure ; to be avoided. 

Oollo. — Bav small, but well shel- 
tered from W. and K. winds. 

Stora. — Badly sheltered roadstead. 
N.W. swell sets in very heavily. 

*?hilippeville. — A magnificent arti- 
ficial harbour. Bly. communication 
with Oonstantine, and on to Biskra, 
B6ne, and Algiers. 

*Bdn6. — The largest and best har- 
bour on the coast, but inclined to silt 
up. Every convenience for yachts. 
Bly. communication with Gonstantine 
and Tunis. 

*La Calle. — Very small port, only 
suitable for small craft. Entrance 
82 yds. wide : depth 9 to 12 ft. Fre- 
quented by coral-fishers. 

TUNIS. 

Tabarca Island.— Connected with tbe 
mainland by isthmus, barely covered, 
forming two little bays. That to the 
W. is the best sheltered, but small; 
tiiat to E. afibrds anchorage to vessels 
of any size in 7 to 9 fms., but is shel- 
tered ouly from westerly winds; 
neither are safe anchorages. 

Oalita Islands. — Temporary an- 
chorage on southern shore ; sheltered 
from winds between N.W. and E. ; 7 
to 10 fms.; sandy bottom. 

Biierta {BeMert), — Boadstead much 
exposed. A canal, with from 3 to 7 
feet water, communicates with a vast 
lake, which might be made one of the 
finest harbours in the world. 

Porto Farina. — A large lake, once 



the winter station of Tunisian fleet, 
now silted up. Excellent anchorag^e 
in roadstead S. of Gape Farina. Shel- 
tered from winds from W. and N. as 
far as N.E. 

Bay of Tonif . — Eleven miles wide 
at entrance, 9 deep; open to N.£. 
Shores bordered with rocks or ahoaU. 

*Ooletta. — The port of Tunis. 
During the winter a heavy sea rolls 
in from northerly galea, even when the 
wind is N.W. ; out in summer a vessel 
drawing 15 ft may lie in safety half a 
mile from canal entrance in 3^ fms. 
Yessels of 7 feet enter the canaL 
A French Company is constmcting 
an artificial harbour at Turns. 

*Hammamet. — ^Vessels drawing 15 
or 16 ft. may go far enough in to be 
sheltered from E.S.E. winds. It is a 
fairlv safe anchorage. The easterly 
winds in summer never rise to a gale, 
and those of winter rarely blow from 
the S.R, to which the bay is exposed. 
Landing is difficult 

*Susa (SouMo), — No harbour. For 
5 m. N. and S. of town the shore is 
fringed with a bank, breadth varying 
between a cable and a mile. E. and 
S.E. winds cause a heavy swell. These 
are most prevalent in spring and 
autunm. In winter the wina is usually 
from the land. This is the best place 
whence to visit the great Amphi- 
theatre of El-Djem. 

^Monastir.— Very exposed, should 
be avoided. 

*Hahadia {Mehediah), — ^Anchorage 
may be taken on either side of the 
headland ; that on the S. is most fre- 
quented in winter, that on the N. Is 
best for summer. Shore everywhere 
bordered by foul and shoal ground. 

Gulf of *Gabe8 (Xa6e«).— No safe 
harbour anywhere in this gulf. The 
entrance to it is between the great 
Eerkenah bank in the N. and the 
Djerba bank in the S. It is only 30 
m. wide at the narrowest part. Sfaz 
and Gabes are the only places of im- 
portance on its shores. Tides regular 
nere. Anchorages exposed to easterly 
winds. 

Xerkena Islands. — Should not be 
approached by vessels of any size. 
Passage marked by luminous buoys. 
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*8faz (Sphttx). — Anchorage pro- 
tected from E. by Kerkena reefs, and 
is in oonseqnence more secure than 
any other S. of Tunis. But the whole 
of the Gnlf of Gabes should he avoided 
without absolute necessity. 

"Djerba Island. — Surrounded by 
bonks, whicb extend 5 m. from the 
coast. Sbould only be approached in 
very fine settled weather. 



PROYINCE OF TRIPOLI. 

^Tripoli. — ^Rather a difficult port to 
make. Depth 19 feet. See text. 
The rdadstif^ is N. of the town out- 
side the reefs in 13 to 15 fms. There 
is nothing whatever to tempt a yacht 
to any other part of the shores of the 
Syrtis west of 

^Bengali, where one may remain in 
summer without risk, but it would be 
imprudeut to do so in winter, save in 
a steamer with steam up ; only vessels 
drawing less than 9 ieet of water can 
enter the harbour ; the best anchorage 
is just outside the entrance, in 9 or 
10 fms. Convenient place for starting 
for Oyrene. 

Ptolemeta (Tolmeitahy -—To find 
anchorage here in 10 fms. the vessel 
would £tYe to go within half a mile 
of the coast. 

iCersa Sousa. — ^The only object of 
coming here would be to visit Cyrene. 
Steamers with steam up may lie here, 
but even in summer there would be 
danger in a sailing-vessel anchoring. 
No supplies. Bedouins treacherous. 

Dernah. — The anchorage is safe in 
summer, as it is sheltered from the 
prevailing N.W. wind. It is dangerous 
in winter. 

Bombah Oulf. — Good anchorage, 
sheltered from all but E. winds, will 
be found inside Tank point. This is 
the ancient Menelaus harbour. 

ICenelaos Bay contains good anchor- 
age, sheltered Arom all winds, except 
fifom B.N.E to S.E. 

Karsa Tebmk. — There is good shel- 
ter here from all winds except the E. 
It is by far the best harbour on this 
part of the coast, but it is difficult to 
find the entrance without a pilot. 



Perhaps this would be the safest 
place to leave a yacht if the owner 
contemplates a lengthened stay in the 
interior. 

EGYPT. 

There is nothing whatever to teznpt 
a yacht to visit the coast of Egypt W . 
of Alexandria, but in case of necessity 
one can anchor at 

The Gulf of Saloom (Solloom), in 
7} fms., or at 

Xersa Matron, which- is well shel- 
tered, but with a small narrow en- 
trance and many reefs. 

^Alexandria. — ^A first-class harl our 
with every convenience. See text. 
The coast to the E. should be avoided 
as&r as 

Aboukir Bay. — ^Fair shelter from 
westerly winds. Battle of the Nile 
fought here in 1798. 

'*'Port Said.— See text No other 
part of the coast of Egypt should be 
approached. 

SYRIA. 

♦Jaffa (ra/a)— The port of Jerusa- 
lem. The small harbour is formed by 
a chain of rocks ; only boats and small 
craft can enter when tiie sea is smooth. 
The roadstead is quite exposed ; com- 
munication is frequently suspended in 
winter. 

Kaiserieh (Kaisariyeh), — ^Ko good 
anchorage. 

♦Haiffa. — ^Near which is a German 
colony. Anchorage exposed, tolerably 
good in summer. 

Akka. — "No port or good anchorage. 

Snr. — The ancient Tyre. The port 
is considered the safest between Port 
Said and Ayas for vessels drawing less 
than 20 ft. The anchorage in the 
road, in 10 to 4 fins., is quite open. 

♦Saida.— The ancient Sidon. . The 
islet Jezireh forms the port, almost 
filled with rubbish, but affording 
some protection to small vessels from 
a westerly sea. The roadstead is 
between the N. end of the islet and 
the beach. 

. *Beyroiit (Beirut). — The bank on 
which vessels anchor opposite the tow^ 
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if i m. wide, with 11 to 20 fmt. 
Bottom not goocL Durmg bad weather 
in winter Tessela uraally take shelter 
in St. Gorge's Bay on acooont of the 
exoellent holding-ground it affords. 
There U alio good anehorage opposite 
the village of Juneh in 6 or 7 fms. 

*TripclL— The roadsteadisriieltered 
from the westerly gales of winter, and 
is considered safe in all weathers. 
The most convenient port whence to 
visit the Cedebrs. 

♦Lattalda (l^atoWyafc). — Anehor- 
age very insecure. &iould be used 
only as a ttaiporary SAiehoiage. 

I'Seanderoon, or Aleacandrstta (J«- 
;kafMiertm).— This anchorage is secure 
in all seasons; sometimes, though 
rarely, winds from the N.W.» prevent 
safe communication with the shoie. 
Town very unhealthy. 

Bay of Ayas.^Anchorage may be 
taken anywhere, as there is excellent 
holding-ground, and never sea enongh 
from the B. to be troublesome. For a 
long stay in a moderate-siaed vessel 
theT)e8t berths are in the bight W. of 
Bittern point, that juts from the N. 
side of file bay. The best landing- 
place is on the beach on the W. side 
of the point The Jaihun Ohai river 
may be entei^, and any boat that can 
cross the bar may ascend 20 miles. 
The sport is about the best in the 
Mediterranean. 

ASIA MINOB. 

*Xersiiia (Mermfny. -^^The port of 
Tarsus. Aiwhotage in 4 fms. i a 
mile from shore. 

AsfiUk Idmaa. — An exoellent harbour 
for small vessels. Port of Selef ka. 

Provencal IglaBd. — The channel 
between it and the main forms an 
excellent roadstead with shelter in all 
weathers, and a ready egress in all 
winds. 

Cape Cavftliero. — ^A bold headland 
connected with main by an isthmus. 
On the £. e^e is good anehorage. 

Chelendreh. — A small but secure 

harbour. 

Port Kelania. — Small vessels may 
obtain shelter hete. Open to the S. 
and 8.E. winds. 



Oape Aiuuftev.^A blnfi; 500 rt. 
high, the southernmost point of Asia 
Minor. Good anchorage for amall 
vessels on its S. side. 

Alaym. — ^No harbour, but tolerably 
good anchorage in the road* 

fide. — Harbour choked up. Fioe 
ruins in neighbourhood, but ooaat 
very dangennis. 

*Ada]ia. — Harbour too small for 
general use. In summer good an- 
chorage in outer roadstead in 15 to 
20 fms. 

Cape Avova. — A bold white cliff, 
with a creek at its S. point, in wiiidi 
small vessels might find shelter. In 
the middle of cliff a deep cave, where 
several boats might haul in. 

Trekova, ano. Phaselis. — Bemains 
of artlBcial ports. Anchorage abreast 
of it on clean ground. 

Port Oenovese. — ^A small and snug 
anchorage, but subject to squall& 

Ardrasan (Adroichan) Aj, — Open 
to the E., affords a little shelter to 
vessels in a cove inside the S. point. 

Gframbousa Island. — Anch(»ajgo be- 
tween it and the main 28 fms. Coarse 
ground. 

Gape Khelidonia. — ^In the £. part of 
bay of Phineka, 2 m. N. of capOy is a 
second bay, in which anehoraKie may 
be obtained, sheltered from all winds 
except W., to which it is complele/y 
exposed. 

Cape Phineka. — A high bold pio- 
montory; on the E. side is inlet of 
Yeronda, open to southerly winda. 

Kakava Island. — ^Entrance to road- 
stead good. Safe anchorage for vessels 
of any size. 

CastoloriM l8land.-^The harbour is 
on N.E. side, and though small is 
very snug. Vessels haul dose to 
town. No difficulty in entmiig. 
Pilots for all eastern ports genesally 
to be found here. 

Port Sevedo. — Qood, but water very 
deep. 

Port Vathy. — A long and capacioiw 
harbour, but very deep in its outer 
part, and from its length difficult of 
acoeee to the inner part for saaling- 
veseels. 

Kalimaki Bay. — ^Too deep for con- 
venient anchorage. Open to S. 
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flixnbftlon Ckyve. — Secaie anchorage 

in. a.11 weathers in 15 to 20 fins. En- 

-trctnoe 150 ft. wide, with 19 ft. water. 

^MCakry Harbour. — ^Landlocked, and 

ffkffbrds perfect shelter from all winds. 

Very nnnealthy Id spring and summer. 

Xanl Islaads. — Anchorage inside 
from 20 to 26 fins. 

Skopen Bay. — Too deep for anchor- 
et ^e except in small creeks. Many 
Tixins. 

Tersaaeh Iflaiid.>-Good bnt small 
port on N. side. No sailing-ship 
Bhonld attempt to pass between this 
and lero Island. 

Gape Soavelat. — Extremity of a 
rnggod peninsula ; water too deep for 
anchorage except in Kapi cove on N. 
side. 

Balamon Bay. — Open and sandy; 
small yessels may fmd sh^ter inshore 
of Papas Island. Southerly gales, 
however, send a heavy swell round it. 

Xengeil Bay. — Open to 8., but a 
snug anchorage in its northern ex- 
tremity. 

Xaragatch Hsrbour.^The western 
arm affords secure anchorage, easy of 
access, in 5 to 20 fms. 

Harmarice Harboor. — Ancient 
JPhyscus, Perfectly landlocked, secure 
anchorage for any number of vessels 
in 7 to 20 fms. Protected to S. by 
KImadft PenintitlA. 

Chiftik IilAiid forms ttie south of a 
small but snug coyc. 

Port Apofheka. — Good anchorage 
towaxds the head. 

Oulf of 8yiiiL--^Bo« Bumu Liman, a 
sheltered anchorage on the N. shore 
of the gulf. 

Gulf of IKyrii.-- Port Losta on S. 
side, and Port Kiervasili at the S.E. 
side of Arineh bay afford sheltered 
anchorage. 

Onlf of Xof .— Yede Atala, Port De- 
remen and Port Gallipoli on the S.E. 
side afford deep, spacious, and shel- 
' tered anchorage. Boudroum harbour, 
on the N. side, though small, is well 
sheltered. 

Xaadalyali Chilf. — ^Many fair an- 
chomges in this gulf, including Port 
Isene on E. side, and Basilicus Bay 
on the N. side. 

Chilf of 8cala Vnova. — The anchor- 



age off Soala Nuo?a is oipen ttom 
winds N. to W., and is inaeoure. 

flighi^ BaV'-'-Sighi^ik harbour on 
the N.E. side has sheltered anchorage. 

Fort Sykia is open to the S. W., but 
has good shelter for small craft. 

Port ! Mersin, a capacious harbour 
for yessels of any size, is open to the 
S.E., but in the eaetem part of the 
port the anchorage is almost land- 
locked. 

Port Bgrylar, good, but not equal 
to Port Mersin. 

Shios Strait. — Chesmeh harbour, 
spacious and fairly good, is on the 8. 
side of the strait. £!gri Liman, a land- 
locked but narrow and deep inlet. 

Gulf of Smyrna. — ^Numerous shel- 
tered and convenient anchorages ; in- 
cluding Yourlah r^ad, often visited l^ 
vessels of war. 

Onlf of Sandarli— Fo«;gi Kovia and 
Port Ali Agha on the s. ; and Rema 
bay and Sandarli harbour afford 
anchorage. 

Port AjaaOjia Vttylene Channel, 
though small, is sheltered ; 22 feet in 
entrance, 5 to 6 fms. inside. 

Moako Boad.--At N. epd of Ifi^y- 
lene channel good but limited an- 
chorage, 11 or 12 fms. 

Toukyeri ;Bay <eaatward of Tene- 
dos).— Oood anchoiage during fresh 
N. and NJB.rwindB. 

Basldka (Besika) Bay,.]Mar the en- 
trance to the Oandanelles,. is a safe 
sxunmer aachficage.mnchjf^sqrted.to 
by vessda of war omifliiig jya the 
neigUtKmrhood. 
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Sari SIglar, or Qbaiiak l^elHd Bay 
and Gallipoli Bay^are the biest anchor- 
ages in the Dardanelles. 

SEA. OF MABMABA 

On the K« shore the roadsteads ol 
Bodosto, Eiekli, and Silivri,and-the 
bay of Buyuk Chekmejeh, a0brd fair 
anchorage. 

On the S. shore^ Pasha Liman har- 
bour, Artaki bay and JKio4 J»ad (at 
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the head of Madania bay) afford 
sheltered anchorage. 

Onlf of Ismid. — Qoodi anchorage off 
the town of Ismid. 

Prinoei Iilaadi.— Good anohorage 
on the E. side of the ielands. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 

Qood anchorage from a mile E. of 
Stephano Point nearly np to Seraglio 
Point for vessels waiting a fair wind 
to enter the Boephoros. 

Golden Horn, the port of Oon- 
. stantinople, is always crowded with 
shipping ; but the outer anchorage at 
the entrance of the port is never used, 
in oonsequenoe of the violence of the 
currents. 

The best anohorage for a stranger is 
off the arsenal of Top-khana, near the 
line of junction with the descending 
and ascending currents. 

SPORADES. 

ThawM {Thaw). — ^In the channel N. 
' of TbasoB the anohorage is good in all 
seasons. 

Samothraoe (Samothrdkt), — ^No good 
harbours. Several fiedr anchorages. 

Lexnnos. — Port St Anthony, or 
MoudroB, on the E., has spacious and 
good anohoraga 

Imbros. — ^Anchorage along the S. 
side of the island ; excellent sport 

Tenedos. — ^Has^ a port on the N.E. 
side of the island, with anchorage 
suitable only for very small vessels. 

Lesbos (Mitylme), — Has two of the 
finest harbours in the world. Port 
Hiero, or lero, to the S.E., and P. 
Gallon^, or Kallone, to the S.W. 

Psyra (P«ara).— Nothing to repay 
a visit, but fair anohorage on S. side. 

Icaria iNiharia), — No harbours, and 
no good anchorage. 

Chioi (JS%/o«).— Port Kolokvthia on 
the E. side is sheltered from all winds. 

*8ani08. — ^Khora is the present capi- 
tal. Several good anchorages, but the 
deepest and safest port is at Bathy (or 
YathyX on the N. side of the island. 

Patmot. — Several good harbours, 
the principal one, or soala, is on the 



E. side. This, however is not a fisood 
winter anchorage, being exposed tc 
the S.E. swell, but it has shelter firom 
N. winds. 

Lerot. — Several harboiirs, but Port 
Pathani on the N. side is well shel- 
tered by the islet Arkhangelo. 

Calymnos (Kalimtw). — Grood an- 
chorage at the S.E. end of th.e island 
in a bay open from E.S.E. to S., and 
sheltered irom any sea by Koe. Hifl 
many other inlets, bays, and coves. 

AitypalsM (8tampaLid).—TlLG Tori 
of Stampalia is St Andrea, situated  
on the N. side of the island, afford- 
ine commodious anchorage. On N. 
side also la situated Port Vathy, a 
landlocked basin with a narrow en- 
trance, having only 9 feet water. Co 
the S. side is Port Maltezana, deep, 
and affording shelter &om all but SJB. 
winds. 

Oo» (Kob), — ^No harbour. Boadatead 
at E. end. 

Nityros (^Mcro). — No good an- 
chorage. 

Teles (Piseopt). — ^T^vo anchorages. 
Livadia bay on the E. side is open 
from N.E. to E. M^alo bay on W. 
side is open to the S. The scala is at 
Plagio bay on the N. side. All are 
exposed. 

Byrne {Symi). — Has a narrow but 
deep and safe harbour, gj&ueaJJjr 
crowded by Shipping. 

CbaUd {Karki or JSoI^).— HaibouT 
good and deep, though small. 

*Bhode8.— Has two artificial har- 
bours ; the smaller, a fine basin with 
a narrow entrance, is sheltered on all 
sides, but is now so much choked up 
with sand that it can only be used by 
small craft The other is a little larger, 
and with deeper water, but exposed 
to N.E. winds. There is anchorage 
in summer outside these porte; a£o 
at Port Lindos, farther S., which is 
snug and has from 4 to 6 fms. 

*Grete. — ^The capital is Chania. Its. 
harbour is in the form of a double 
bay, the southern one, opposite the 
entrance, being the deepest but much 
exposed to northerly gales. The 
eastern one is now so shallow that it 
can only be used by vessels of light 
draught 
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To the E. is the fine bay of Sudra 
(^Suda\ one of the moet oapacioiis and 
eafe ports in the Levant. 

At Betimo there is an open road- 
- stead in 8 fms., and also a small har- 
bour admitting only Tossels dxawing 
less than 10 feet. 

M^alo-Kastron is the second town. 
It has a good roadstead and a small 
artificial harbour, into which vessels 
drawing 12 ft. can enter. 

The harbour of Spinalonga is a fine 
inlet, but owing to a bank it is only 
available for vessels of less than 12 
feet draught 

In Poro bay there is good shelter in 
a N. or N.E. gale for vessels of all 
sizes, though open to the S.£. 

There are also fair harbours or 
roadsteads at Grabusa, Bali, Btandia 
islet. Port Nikolo, &c., on N. side of 
Crete, and at Grands hay at E. end. 

The S. coast has a few summer 
anchorages but no secure harbour. 
Porto Lutro is the only place where a 
vessel would be secure in winter. At 
Selino, to the 8.W. of the island, 
there is fair anchorage. 

CYOLADBS. 

^ttyrot (fiyra). — ^A great centre of 
trade and steam communication. An 
excellent harbour on the E. side of 
^e island. 

Tenos (Tinos), — ^The capital is on 
an open roadstead, but there is a good 
harbour at Panormo on the N. coast, 
though little firequented. Also in 
St. Nikolo bay, in 11 or 12 fms. 

Xykonot {Mykont).^To the S. of 
the town Korpho harbour runs far 
into the E. and S.E., and is sheltered 
. firom the W. by a cape and islet. 
Touria bay, N. of the town, is also a 
good anchorage. 

Belos. — ^Hardly inhabited, but many 
- ancient remains. The channel be- 
tween it and Bhenea forms a good 
anchorage. 

Androf. — Port Gavron, on W. side, 
though small, afibrds shelter in all 
winds. Kordion bay and Port Eastro 
on E. coast afford moderate shelter. 

Keot (Zed). — ^Well worth a visit. 
Goodharoour. 



Kythnos (Thermia). — Thermal 
springs. Three fair harbours — Merika 
on the W., Irene on the N.E., and 
St. Stephano on the E. 

Berphoi (iSerpAo).— A good harbour 
on the 8., called Porta Catena {Port 
Livadhi), 

Siphnos (Siphand). — No good har- 
bours; Pharos, the best, is on the 
S.E. coast. 

Kimolos {Kimdo), — Harbour small 
and insecure. 

*]Ielos (jri'2o).~On the W. is a 
deep bay, forming an excellent har- 
bour. 

Pholegandros (Polyleandro). — Has 
no good port There is anchorage in 
a cove on the S.E. 

SikiEos {Sikino). — A small barren 
island, with no port. Iianding-place 
at S.E. end. 

Io8 (Nto). — A good harbour to the 
W. Also good anchorage in creeks 
on the S.E. and 8.W. coasts. 

Thera, or Santorin. — A volcanic 
island, of horseshoe shape. Two 
landing-places in the concave bay on 
W. side. 

Anaphe {Anaphi), — ^No harbour in 
this isieuid. 

Amorgos (Amorgo). — Three anchor^ 
ages on N.W. side, viz. St Anna bay, 
^kkokeraton bay, and Port Vathy. 
Port Yathy is almost landlocked. 

Kaxos. — Large and fertile. No 
harbour; anchorage off the town of 
Naxia exposed, but Procopi bay, on 
W. side, affords good anchorage in 
N.W., N., and N.E. gales. 

Pares (Parekhid). — An excellent 
harbour at Naussa, on the N. coast ; 
another at Paroekia, on ^e W. ; and 
two others on the E. coast. 

Oliaros (Antiparos), — Good port, 
available for moderate-sized vessels. 

SkyroB {Skyro), — ^Several excellent 
natural harbours. 

Ikes (Khdedromfy—A small har- 
bour at S.E. end, and several fairly- 
sheltered bays and coves. 

FeparethoB (/S^(me2o).~Small knd- 
lockedjharbour on S.W. side. Several 
open anchorages. 

Skiathos (iS%;tae^o).—Bichly wooded. 
Has au excellent harbour on S*E. 
side. 
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CYPBUS. 

GyproB poBseBses an artificial har- 
bour, Famagusta, also a few anchor- 
ages in open bays on the S. and E. 
coasts. 

Kyrsnia. — A small and not very 
safe anchorage, the nsual landing- 
place firom Asia Minor. 

Xorphoa Bay. — In the western part 
there is good summer anchorage in 
6 to 12 fms. 

Baffo (Pa%iho), — A small harbour 
nearly choked up with sand, fit for 
coasters only. A nasty swell comes 
in from S.E. 

Akroteri Bay. — ^Vessels can obtain 
anchorage in moderate depth a mile 
irom the beach, sheltered from pre- 
vailing winds, bat open to S.E. 

LinuuMMl. — ^Its roadstead has excel- 
lent holding-gronnd and is the best 
in the island; vessels can lie during 
any weather. 

Lamaka. — Anchorage, though open 
to S.E. sales, which prevail in win- 
ter, is saie for vessels with good an- 
chors and cables. Landing is seldom 
difficult. 

Famagpista. — ^Buins of a mole still 
exist; anchorage within it from 6 to 
11 feet. Anchorage inside the reef, 
which extends parallel to the shore. 

Three m. to the N. is the ancient 
port of Salamis, now only a shallow 
basm. Very unhealthy. Good an- 
chorage in road in 10 to 16 fins. 



COAST OF RXJMELIA. 

Chiif of XerM. — ^Extensive anchor- 
age between the two Xeros islands; 
also good shelter at Port Baklar on 
th^ S. shore of the gulf. 

JMh Agatoh. — A vessel may anchor 
from a half to a mile off shore; biit 
there is no protection from S.W. winds, 
which occasi6nal]y blow with great 
violence. 

Kavala, opposite the N. side of 
Thaso,has good anchorage, open to S. 

Bewthero Cove. — Spacious well- 
sheltered anchorage for vessels of any 
size ; open to the E. 



SriM4M Bay.^-A safe and sax^ har- 
bour named Plati, just witiiin Osip^ 
Plati (south horn of Erissoe bay). 

Ghilf of Xonta Saato {Mount Aihos). 
— ^ProUaka Bay. — ^Anchorage on N. 
side of bay ; very deep water. 

Port BtanitrL — Anchorage between 
the island and the main, 4 to lO fins. 

Fort flUda. — ^A spacions anehorage 
open to the E. 

Gulf of Kaisandztt. — ^Fort Konyln. 
— A landlocked harbour, deep Vrater. 

Chilf of fffiliMiilni. Ilalimikti Bat." 
Convenient and good anchorage. LAod- 
iug difficult in strong S.W. vrinda. 

Xatorina. — ^A soala (landing-place) 
sometimes used for the asoent of 
Olyinpus. 

8. nLeodore.— Another soala. 

GBEEGE. 

Gulf of *Volo. — ^Has several anch(»- 
ages, viz. Port Fhtilio and Port Siir))i 
(Almyro bay) on W. side ; Yolo bay 
on N. ; and Ports Yathudi and Trikfiri 
on S.E. 

Euboea. — ^No harbour on £. coast 
except a small cove called Port 
Petries. 

Gulf of Lamia (Gidf of Zeitmm, or 
Stylida), — Landing*p]aoe for Tber- 
mopylsd. 

Talanda (ra2anto).~Spbcioiis and 
good anchorage. 

Ckalkis and tho Suripus. — ^Wheore 
the Euboean channel narrows so much 
as to be spanned by a bridge. See 
text. 

karathon Bay. — ^The best anchor- 
age is on the N.W. side. The bay ia 
open to the S.E. 

ihudum (or Cape Colonna), •-* A 
rooky promontory, exposed to the fury 
of every gale. 

*FinBtts. — ^The harbour of Athens. 

Italamaki. — On the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth. The anchorage is open to 
winds from S. to E.S.E. 

Bay of Eleuds. — Almost landlocked. 
Has deep water and is approached by 
two channels. The E. channel baa 
3 fins, least water; the W. channel 
2fin8. 

Salamis. — ^Port Kalouri, on IT. side, 
is a fine harbour. 
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w— A IKKW Tillage. The bay 
is de^, but eiibject to heavy squalls. 
Ken^uw {Kekhries), — Small arti- 
ficial harbour, fallen into decay. Un- 
safe anchorage. 

S^daunuiy mod. Pidhavro. — ^A se- 
cuie little port ; depth 2 to 3^ fms. 

jflgina. — ^An island in the centre of 
l^e Saionic Gulf, There is anchor- 
in Marathon bay on S.W. side. 
ForoB.— A bare and almost unin- 
habited island except for the town, 
clo^e to the mainland, with a beautifal 
and capacious harbour. 

Hydra. — The harbour is on the 
N.W. side of the island. 

Spenia. — A mhiiatare likeness of 
Hydra. Port good, and much fre- 
qnented. 

HavpHa.^— Bosidstead one of the best 
in Greece, well-sheltered and with 
good fuichonge* The harbour for 
Argos» Tiryns, and Mykense. 

MoiiiKattm, — ^The best anchorage 
IB on the K. side of the peninsula, but 
very exposed. 

Oerigo^-^Foimerly one of the Ionian 
Islands. The chief harbour is that of 
St. JNTioholaSy on the E. coast. There 
is another at Kaps$li,to the extreme 
S., but expoaed to S. and S.E. winds, 
irhioh send in a heavy sea. Excellent 
^rt in spring. 

Tatika and Xyll Bays, anchorages 
iuLthe peninsula of Elos. 

Marat^nisi is the principal seaport 
on- the E. const of Maina. The an- 
choraige is N. of Crane islet, which 
ttffinds protection fiom^S. winds. 

Fort Akoinato.^ — ^A small anchorage 
ftbout a m. N. of G. Matapan, shel- 
tered fiscm aU . winds except those 
between 8, and 8 JI. 

Xaio, or Bnrto Qnaglio. — ^A beauti- 
fully sheltered small circular harbour 
i^r Gape Jllatapan. 

Bay of mmpo,— the best harbdur 
0^ the W. coast of Maina. 

SStries.^-i8tands on a rock deeply 
embayed 'within surrounding moun- 
tains. Great di^pth of water. Vessels 
must be secured by hawsers to the 
e^ore; bat being exposed to strong 
N.W. winds the bay is seldom re- 
sorted to. 
*XAUuiiata. — Principal place in 



Messiuia. Breakwater nearly com- 
plete; will cover a well-sheltered 
anchorage. 

Koron. — Boadstead much exposed. 

Modon (or Mathotn). — The ancient 
port, formed by a mole, is now filled 
with stones and sand. Roadstead 
exposed. 

ITaTarino. — A noble basin, 12 to 20 
fms. Northern entrance to the har- 
bour now passable only for small 
boats. A S.W. wind brings a great 
swell into the harbour, although toler- 
ably well shut in by the island of 
Sphakteria {Sphaghid). — ^The summer 
anchorage is naif a m. N. of the town ; 
in winter, N. of Kaloneski island. 

Syparisna. — ^Many beautiful ruins 
in the neighboiirhood, but no safe 
harbour. 

Katakolo. — The j^ort of Pyrgos, 
sheltered by a long promontory from 
the N. and W., but quite expoised to 
S. A mole is being constructed. 
Many steamers come here for currants. 
Starting-point for Olympia. Bailway 
open both to Pyi-gos and Athens. 

Bay of Xunilpeli.^3 m. S. of Gape 
Papa ; visit pine forest of Ali-Tchelebi. 
Fair shelter from N.E., but from W. 
gales a shelter must be sought at 

Xuravostasi Bay, on the other side 
of G. Papa, which is exposed to sudden 
and dangerous shifts of wind . A wide 
berth ishbuld always be given to G. 
Papa, on account ofa projecting sand- 
bank. 

Gulf of Fatras. — ^About 20 m. long 
and 12 m. across, forms a s6rt of ante* 
chamber to the G. of Corinth. 

^Patras. — Large harbour being con- 
structed. Good Anchorage in the open 
roadstead. Sometimes heavy squalls 
come down from the mountains around. 

Bhium and Anti-Bhium. — ^The pro- 
montories between Which is the strait 
leading into the G. of Corinth. It is 
not always easy for a sailixtg vessel to 
pass, on account of the strong winds 
which blow in during the day, and 
the currents in a contrary direction at 
night. 

JBgium. — ^Only an open roadstead^ 
but a projection to the E. protects it 
from that quarter. 

JTew Cbrinth.^At the narrowest 
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part of the isthmus. Entirely exposed 
to tlie heavv sea which rolls In from 
the W. Entrance to the Isthmus 
canal to he opened la 1891, jnst north- 
ward of this. 

Lntr&ki. — An open road^itead, some- 
what better protected than that of 
Corinth by the great mountain pro- 
montory running W. Vessels can lie 
close inshore, 

Kala Nisia Islands. — Capital shelter 
amongst these for a yacht. 

Port Vathy, Dobrena Bay.— Good 
harbour, but navigataoh not easy for 
sailing-vessels. 

OnU of Aspraspitia. — Excellent 
shelter may be obtained here. 

Krissean Gulf (Salona Bay), — Con- 
tains several fine anchorages. 

Itea. — Scala for Salona, and starting- 
place for Delphi 

Oalazhidhi. — A picturesque bay, 
with excellent shelter. 

Trisonia. — Good harbour, used as a 
quarantine station. 

Naupaktus (Ital. Lepanto). — An- 
chorage not safe in bad weather. 

Xesolongi (MissoUnghiy — On the 
edge of a salt lagoon, most unhealthy 
in winter. Anchorage quite open. 

BorophaBS. — Off these took place the 
battle of Lepanto. 

Flatia and FanteleimoiL — Little 
bays, with good shelter. 

Draffomestre. — At the head of a 
^ beautif ul^bay. A good halting-place 
for sportsmen. 

Kalamos (Kahmo), — The largest 
. island off the Akarnanian coast. 

Hytika. — Beautifully placed at the 
head of a bay, exposed to the S. 

Zaverdha. — At the head of a gulf 
less protected than the preceding. 

*Leacadia or Sta. Maura. — The 
i beautiful bay of Vliko, running far 
inland, forms an excellent anchoring- 
place in 3} fms. In the islet of Mega- 
nisi is an excellent harbour called 
Vathy. The W. coast of Leucadia is 
steep and dangerous, but in the ex- 
treme N. is a harbour constructed by 
the Anglo-Ionian Government, pro- 
tected by a mole. Also a canal to 
Amaxichi for boats drawing 5 ft. 

Ithaca.— On the E. side is Pt. Kolo, 
a magnificent and unrivalled harbour, 



with 3 lovely inner harbours; the 
middle one, Pt. Vathy, runs back S.EL 
fi-om Pt Molo for 1^ m. with a widtii 
of ^ to } m. Here is the capital of the 
island. Large ships can moor with 
safety at the very doors of the liouaea. 

*Cephalonia. — Of triangular shapes 
with a deep bay on each of tknB aides. 
That of ArsM to the N.W^ Samoi to 
the N.E., and ArgoftoH to the 8.W. 
The two last are harboon of nnnsoiJ 
excellence and spadonsneas. 

*Zante. — ^The capital is on a wide 
shallow bay, somewhat protected by s 
long mole, but open to me E2. 



ALBANIA. 

*Preyesa. — Situated on the nanow 
and tortuous channel giving eutranoe 
to the beautiful Ambracian Qnl^ has 
a sliifting bar which all vessels must 

Sass. They should never attempt to 
o so without a pilot. In 1889 the 
probable depth on the bar was not 
more than 2 fms. 

Gulf of Arta. — ^Aooessible only fer 
small vessels, but containing secure 
and well-sheltered anchorages. 

Parga. — Two little harbonrs, only 
suited for small craft. 

Pazo. — ^A small island, with a har- 
bour at Port Gaio on the R stde^ 
formed by an islet; must be entered 
from the N. by vessels of over Q tb. 
draught. 

Corfu Bead. — ^Affords excellent an- 
chorage, 2 m. long by f m. wide. 

*Corfa. — ^The most important of th6 
Ionian Islands. The ordinary land- 
ing-place is at the Health-office mole, 
but there is anotiiier for man-of-war 
and yadit boats in the ditoh of the 
citadel. Gomenitza, Livatatza, F^- 
gania, &c., all good ports for sporting 
purposes on Albanian coast. 

Bay of Bntrinto. — ^Best anchorage 
on the coast of Epirus. 

Qnaranta Bay.— Wdl protected by 
all but W. wind9. 

Port Palerimo. — A safe and deep 
harbour, and a good station for a 
yacht. 

Valona Bay. — Best anchorage off 
Port Dukati. 
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Gulf of Brino (Drin).— Good an- 
cliorage if a vessel is caught in the 
Sora. 

AUSTRIA. 

"""Trieste. — First-class port. See 
text. 

Capo d'iBtria. — Bay open to the W., 
tbe usual anchorage 1 m. N.W. of 
town. Holding-ground had. 

Isola. — A smaU cove, protected hy 
a mole, for fishing-hoats. 

Pirano. — Unprotected from Bora. 
Bay open to N. and N.W. winds. 
The port is a smsdl inlet, protected by 
a mole. 

Port Omago (or Umago), — A small 
semioircnlar bay, open to N.W. 

Fort Qiiieta.---Good anchorage for 
vessels of any size, sheltered from all 
but W. winds. 

Fort Cervera. — Sheltered &om all 
but W. winds. 

Farenxo. — The port is the best 
shelter in bad weather on the coast, of 
Istria for vessels drawing not more 
than 15 feet. 

Bovigno. — ^An indifferent anchor- 
age. 

Pola. — An exceedingly fine har- 
bour. See text. 

Oulf of Medolino contains some 
well-sheltered anchorages, but rocks 
and shoals reader it difficult of access. 
QvJf of Quamero has many good 
anchorages, but is very subject to the 
Bora. 

Arsa Canal. — Six miles long, with 
several good anchorages for small 
vessels. Quite landlocked beyond the 
entrance. 

*FiimL6. — ^A most important com- 
mercial harbour. See text. 

Porto Be. — Small, but sheltered 
from all but N.W. winds. It has one 
common entrance with Buccari bay. 

Buceari Bay — ^A landlocked basin, 
with space for a number of vessels of 
any size. 

Cheno Island. — ^The port of the 
same name is small but excellent. 

Lusin Island. — Fort Lossin Ko- 
colo, on the W. coast, is considered 
one of the best ports in the N. part of 
the Adriatic. 



Veglia Island has several anchor- 
ages, but all more or less exposed to 
the Bora. 

Arbe Island.— In the middle of the 
S.W. coast is a cove where vessels are 
sheltered firom all winds by a jetty 
and mole. There are several other 
anchorages. 

Pago Island.— The port, near the 
centre of the N.E. coast, is large and 
commodious. 

Selve, Fremnda, fte.| contain no 
good anchorages. 

Zara. — A small but secure harbour. 

Uljan (JJglian) and Fasman Islands. 
— No good harbours. 

Sebonioo. — A narrow basin, sur- 
rounded by high land. Bora severely 
felt, but the port is a good commodious 
anchorage. 

Sebonioo Vooohio. — Seldom visited. 

Island of Lissa. — On the N.E. side 
is Fort 8t. Giorgio, one of the best 
harbours in Dalinatiift. 

Trail. — A very small harbour be- 
tween two jetties, with a depth of 10 ft. 
Large vessels can anchor in Saldon 
Bay on the W. side of Bua. An in- 
secure anchorage in bad weather. 

flpalato. — ^Anchorage good. A long 
mole extends from the shore and en- 
closes two artificial harbours; the 
inner is from 4 to 9 ft. deep. The 
outer harbour is capacious and deep 
enough for vessels of any size. 

Isktnd of Brana. — The best port is 
Milni, perfectly protected from all 
but N.W. winds. 

Alnussa. — ^No good port ; anchorage 
in the road in 14 fms. 

Island of Lesiaa.^Fort Citti Veo- 
ohia is a fine bay, open to N.W., and 
well sheltered from the N. wind& 

Sabbioncello Feninsula. — Opposite 
this peninsula on the mainland is the 
new harbour of Karenta ajid the safe 
anchorage of Klek Bay. 

CunoUt Island. — Convenient an- 
chorages on the W. and S. side. 

Melida Island. — The N. coast is 
easy of access and has several good 
andiorages. 

Gravosa, the port of Bagusa.— A 
very snug harbour with good holding- 
ground, 

^Bagusa Fort.— .Only space for a 
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ft?w flmftll Te806ili . Sninuioe very 
diAoult in bad iretther. 

Baffuia YeechiA. — No hotter than 
the iMt mentioned. 

CKslf «f Oattaro. — Aflbrda esoeUent 
anohdiAge, ti^ongh sometimes diffioolt 
of entmnoe and exit forsaiJling-TeflBBls. 
It consists of four basins samranded 
by high land, all exoipt the outer 
being ^rery good. 

Bndna. — Open to the S.W. 
_ Anthraci Bay.— No good anehovage. 



ITALY. 

*'V%iilM.^The best anohoiage for 
jraehts Tisiting Yodiee is Port Xala- 
meeeo, 7 m. distant 

A yacht should not touoh at any 
•plaee on the Italian ooaet after leaviug 
Veniee bef<«e 

*'AMoaa, which has a fairly good 
and capacious artifloial harbour. 
' Trtomiti Islaads.^^The anchorage is 
'well sheltered from the Bora. 

'XanfredOBia.— Thlsgulf affords the 
%e8t refuge on the -wT ooost of the 
Adriatie from the Bom. 

'BarleUta*'— A fttir'^harbour, open to 
theN. 

' ^Bari''-'^ An indiilerefit . harbonr, 
open to tile E. 

t*Mfidki--Port of departure for 
Anglo-Indian maUs. BxoelUint bar- 
hour. 

Otnato. -^ Afiehoipage exposed to 
the N.E. 

"«€MaUp^.---Qood harbour, formed 
by a breakwater. 

^Tkranto.— A «padk>us and well- 
isheltered harbour. 

Itog^o.^^ Water too deep for an- 
dibvagerno harbour. 

Pioot— Indifferent andborage in 5 
tolO'fiiia. 

Paolo. — ^No harbour. 

Naples;— First-tate haibour. See 
text ddnstant oottiplaiats of its sani- 
tfllfybondltion andawful stenches. 

''€ik«Mllaaiarek--Oood harbour. 

Sorrento. — Indifferent ancfaoiage. 
"~Cta9ri.-^Nogood anchorage. 

Prieida.^— The best anchorage is on 
the N. side of the island, W. of the 
tttWnofFio<»da. 



Isehia^— No good anohorage. 

*OiyitaTtathia. — IndifBar^it lks»- 
hour. Port of Borne. 

^Leghorn. — One of the best liai*- 
bours in the Heditenanean. 

*8p6iia.— ^reat naval arsenal. 

^Oemoa.— *A fine artificial harbear. 

Bayona. — Outer and inner harbour, 
the latter perfectly sheltered. 

Oaeglia (OiMOZa).-- Small harbom; 
exposed to tiie S. 

Porto ICauruBo. — ^Harboor ayaUable 
for yessels drawing 10 or 11 it. 

*8aii BamOb— -Indifferent an^^oxsge 



TUSCAN ABCfflPELAGO. 1 

*£lba.^A 'Small bat good harbosr i 
at Porto Fecnjo. 

Plianoia.~-The landing-|daoe is «t 
Gala S. Gioyanni; there is another 
on the S. side. 

GigUo. — ^The port is in a small bsy 
on the E. coast. 

CKanutri*— No good anchcerage. 

Gapir^ja.-— Deep water (dose to shore. 

Monte Cristo. — Dei^ watear aQ 
round. 

Oorg^na. — A small bay on the N< W.. 
and auother on the S.E. Coast eyezy- 
where straight and bold. 



8ABDINZA. 

BjBparMa Bay^^near sw>rthanx point 
Small yessels may find shelter hteie 
or in Port Longosaido, dose to it, 
from Marly all winds. 

Omlf ofA]iaoheiia.-^Much nsedbj 
Lord kelson; requires caution on 
W. shores and head of gulf. 

Congiamii CKilf. — May be used in 
fine weather by small yessels. 

Tem Hota ChO^-^lS to 20 fins. 
Mud. 

*PM of larra Hoya. — Can be used 
by yessels up to 16 &et draught 

OroseL — No harbour here, or until 
one veaehes Cagliaii. 

'HJagUant-— A safe and conyenieni 
roadsiaad in all weathers. 

Bay of Palmas. — ^A d^p indenta- 
tion, fbrming -safe •and conyenient 
anchorage for eyery class of yi^ueL 
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Baai "Pltt^ro Iilftnd. — Anehorage at 
ixlo Voz1;e on the E. side; mnoh 
^qtiexi^ed. for minerals. 

Oxlafta.Ti.o. — BiAj open to W. Good 
Qolior&ge with off-shore wind. 

IPoxto Conte. — ^The head of the bay 
fiTexB good shelter for a single yadit 
1 'b&d vreather. 

Porto Torres. — In the gulf of 
kjslnaxst. Capable of holding a few 



LIPABI ISLANDS. 

Stromb^lL^Ko good anoborage. 
PaAaria..— Anchorage N. or S. of 
Forxniche rock in 10 to 15 fms., or 
for small vessels in sandy bay on S.E. 
side ofisland. 

Salina. — Three anchorages where 
sinaJl vessels may lie. 

Xdpaxi.'— Anchorage on ree#, 8 ftns. 
N. of town ; elsewhere deep water all 
round. 

Vnloaao.-r-Small anchorages on N., 
on eitiier side of the isthnras which 
joins Yulcanello to main island. 

TUicndl— No good anchorage. 

^Hftfi^ — ^1^0 good anchorage. 

IV stks. — Small harbour at S*. Maria, 
expvosed to Sirocco. 



SIOIIiY. 

^TrapaaL — Harbonr open to 8.W., 
l>iit breakwater constmcting; in those 
-winds there is anchorage in bay N. of 
town, 

Xi^thno. — Indifferent anchorage 
off N.E. side in 12 ftns. 

•Marsala.— Port only snitable for 

vessels drawing It ft. ; larger ones 

anchor in roadstead. Pilot required 

for port. 

, *]IaBara. — ^Vessels anchor off town 

in 8 to 13 fms. 
, Port Palo. — 3 m. E. of Selinunto 

affords shelter in 3 to 4 fms. to small 
; vessels from N.W. winds. 

*8eiaeca. — ^Exposed anchorage, 7 to 
^ 12 ftns. 

Port Xmpedoole, port of Oirgenti. — 
, A convenient little harbour. 
t *Iaoata or Alicata. — ^A small har- 



bour, with firom 8 to 4 fkns., and 
temporary anchorage a mile S.W. of 
town. 

*T«rra Nova.— Anehomge in 6 or 
7 fma, much expoaed. 

•(Hraevta (Syraetm), — A magnifi* 
cent harbour. See text. 

P<»t An^iuta.— 'A Moare and spa- 
cious port 

*Cataiiia.--Good artificial faaifoour 
for vessels of larg&aiia 

Aei Beale. — ^Port smalL 

Taertnina Bagr affords tolerable 
summer anchorage in 8 to 90 fine. 

•Messina. — ^Exoellent harboni and 
dry docks. 

MilaBO.— Artificial harbour 9 to 
18 ft. 

Cefala.~Open roadstead, 8 fms. 

•Palarmo. — ^Excellent harbour {- 

BiALTA. 

Vessels only allowed to anchor at 
Valletta. See text 



OOBSICA. 

•Bastia. — Old Port, very crowded 
and suitable only for small vessels ; 
open to ^e E« Another large and 
commodious one hm been made at 

Port 8. Nicolas. — A mile N. of 
Bastia, a more capa^ous. harbonr has 
been constructed. 

Porto Veoohio. — Good landlocked 
anchorage for vessels- of modarate^suEe 
in this guU. 

Port lton1ftmio» — A narrow creek 
opea to tUe W.8.W. 

•Ajaceio. — An excellent and ca- 
pacious harbour. 

CalvL — ludifferent anchorage: 

SOUTH COAST OF PRANCE. 

•Menton. — When breakwater is 
completed, the harbour will be per- 
fectly protected; the present one is 
small and shallow, and exposed to 
S.W. 

Monaco. — ^Port entirely exposed to 
E. ; rarely entered save by yachts. 

Ville-i^anohe. — ^Port intended ex- 
clusively for French Government ves- 
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seig, but yaohts pennlttod to enter. 
A depth of 22 ft. iniide the mole. 

^Viee. — ^Harbour dmded into three 
portioiu ; noi men than 18 to 18 ft. 
water can be depended on. Outer 
port never nsed, on account of swell. 
Xon-commercial yeaselB use the middle, 
and merohant-shipfl the inner portion. 
Smell in the harbour most onensiye. 
Stores of ereiy doacription procurable. 

Antibes. — ^Harbour BrnaU, but se- 
cure ; 16 ft. water. 

*GaDnes. — ^Port not safe. No pilots. 

Ste. Marguerite (^Lerin ItHands), — 
Qood anoh<»ag6 and shelter N.W. of 
citadel in 8 to 5 fms. 

lir^us. — The little port of St. 
Raphael is protected by jetty from S., 
behind which there is room for 5 or 6 
small yessels. 

Hyires Bay. — Anchorage in almost 
any purt in 5 to 18 fms. The bay is 
exposed to S.E. and 8.W. winds. 

^Toulon. — Great naval arsenal. A 
small basin E. of the old basin is 
idlotted for merchant-vessels. 

St. Naiaire. — sheltered road, 6 to 
8 fms. Inner harbour, 10 to 13 ft. 

Ciotat. — Gtood harbour, 2 to 3 fms. 

^Marseilles. — Great oommeroial 
port. Stores of all kinds obtainable. 
£very convenience for repairs. 

Cfulf of Foi. — Good shelter from all 
but S. winds. 

*C0tte.— Artifidal port, 13 to 20 ft. 
deep; large and secure. Great com- 
merce in wine, &c 

Port Vendres.— Small and secure, 
sometimes difficult of access, 18 to 
25 ft. alongside quays ; in communi- 
cation with Algiers by mail steamers. 

BALEARIC ISLANDS. 

^Majorca.— The bay of Palma is 
protected from N.W. gales, though 



open to S. and S.W. The YLmx^Ofwu 
of Palma is small, but secure ; vesset& 
can lie alongside the ^oay. Pollensa 
and AlcadiA bays on N.K. both good 
anchorages. 

*Manorea (Htnopoa). — ^The bazlKmz 
of Port Mahon is one of the best an<l 
most capacious in the Mediterranean. 
Port FomeUs on N. side of ialuid also 
large and secure. 

Cabrera. — ^Ezcellent and seoure har- 
bour. 

*Iyiia. — Small port, open to S., on 
S.E. side of island. 

COAST OP SPAIK. 

Bosas Bay. ^- Gk)od shelter from 
N.K winds. 

PalamoB. — The only safe auohorage 
between Barcelona and Rosas. 

*Bareelona. — ^A large and commo- 
dious artifioial harbour. In direct 
railway communication with France. 

^Tarragona. — ^A safe and oommo- 
dious artificial harbour. 

Alfaques. — Spacious well-fiheltered 
port for yessels under 18 ft. draught 

^Valencia. — The harbour El-Gxao, 
2 m. from town, is an artificial har- 
bour. Valencia is celebrated for 
oranges. 

*Alicante. — Harbour (ariaficial) 
good. 

'*'Oartagena. — Great military por4 
harbour undergoing great impiove- 
ments. 

* Ahneria. — Indifferent artificial har- 
bour. Breakwater being lengthened. 

^Malaga. — An artificud barbour of 
considerable importance; about to 
undergo great improvements. Start- 
ing-place for Granada and Cordova. 
Great emporium for Montilla sherries 
and other wines, raisins and oranges. 

Oibraltar. — See text. 
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MOROCCO.t 

1. Tangier. 

Tanffier Bay offers yery fair anchor- 
age. It is protected from all winds 
excepting the S.E. and N.W., to 
whicn it is exposed. Daring strong 
easterly winds vessels seek the shelter 
of its eastern side, but from the S.W. 
wind there is no shelter. 

The view of the town fh>m the hay 
is very pleasing, rising from the sea 
in the form of an amphitheatre, its 
white-washed houses glistening in the 
sun. The minarets of the three prin- 
cipal mosques, and two or three tall 
palms, break agreeably the monotony 
of the straight skyline formed by its 
terraced houses. 

To a stranger who has not trayelled 
in the East, the first view of Tangier 
is very striking^ Although Europe 
has been left behind but a few short 
hours, he finds himself transported 
into a city as thoroughly oriental as a 
page of the * Thousand and One 
Nights.' A concrete pier, of recent 
construction, enables him to land in 
comfort, at high tide, but at low water 
he is still compelled to make his first 
entry into Morocco by the, perhaps, 
picturesque but very disagreeable 
method of being carried ashore on the 
backs of brawny but unclean Jews. 

His baggage will be examined at 
the custom-house, but the port officials 
are civil and give no unnecessary 
trouble. A pass from the Consulate is 
necessary for the introduction of guns 
or cartridges. The same cannot be 
said of the hotel touters, all anxious to 
impress nppn him the merits of their 
respective establishments. 

Tangier, anciently Tingis, was of 
PhcBDician origin, and, according to an 

» 

f The three best modern works on Morocco 
are : — ' Journal of a Tour in Morocco and the 
Great Atlas,' by Sir Joseph Hooker and John 
Bede. Elsq., 1878. • Reconnaissance au Maroc, 
189»-84,* par Vicomte Ch. de Foucauld, 1888. 
And 'Travels in the * Atlas and Southern 
Morocio/ by Joseph Thomson, Esq., 1889. 



andent tradition, it was foiuided by 
the Canaanites who fled from Pales- 
tine before Joshua. It is even said 
that two pillars existed until oompara- 
tively late times, bearing inscriptions 
to that effect. 

It became a Roman colony under 
the Emperor Claudius, and was known 
as Julia Tradticta, It subsequently 
passed into the hands of the Goths, 
and became the metropolis of what 
was known to them as Hispania 
Tratufretana, It was abandoned to 
the Moors by Count Julian, was 
besieged in 1437 by Ferdinand of 
Portugal, who was beaten and taken 
prisoner; conquered by Alfonso Y. 
of Portugal in 1471, and ceded to the 
English in 1662, as the dowry of 
Catherine of Braganza on her marriage 
with Charles II. 

During its possession by the Eng- 
lish the fortifications were repairs 
and a4cled to by the Captain-General, 
theEarlof't'eviot. Forts were built 
by him outside the town ; one called 
Fort Charles on the plateau of Mars- 
han, and another, called Fort Mon- 
mouth, on the sand hills to the south 
of the town. A fine Mole was also 
constructed by Lord Teviot, which 
was 30 yds. broad, and projected from 
300 to 350 yds. into the sea. It 
was destroyed by the English when 
they evacuated the place in \6^& 
The foundations are still visible at low 
tide, and are marked at high-water by 
the surf which breaks over it when 
the wind is high. 

During the British occupation Pepjs 
had much to do with the management 
and victualling of the town. He made 
a handsome profit by his operations, 
and he had powerful protectors which 
relieved him from any danger of inter- 

ference.t 

Tangier must always possess an in- 
terest for an Englishman, on account 
of its former connection with English 
history. The death of the brave JEarl 
of Teviot in. a sally against the Moors, 
who were lying, in ambush in the 
thick woods, and fell upon the English 
forces in much larger numbers than 

% "Samuel Pepys and the World he lived 
in." By H. B; Whe«tley. 1880. 
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-were expected ; Colonel Kirke and his 
" lambs ;" good Bishop Ken, who was 
for some time chaplain to the garrison, 
will all recur to the Englishman who 
visits Tangier. 

The following passage in * A Letter 
from a Gentleman in the Lord Am- 
bassador Howard's Retinue to his 
Friend in London, dated Fez, No- 
vember 1, 1666,' is interesting, but it 
does not give a flattering picture of 
our ancestors. ** You may expect my 
judgment of that place (Tangier) 
which I send to you freely. It is a 
most pleasant seat as is in the world. 
The air is pure and refined, the terri- 
tory good and fruitful, the climate very 
moderate, neither too hot nor too cold, 
by reason of the continual brizes, or 
the Etesian winds that refresh the air 
in the heat of summer. It were to be 
desired that such industrious and 
publick spirited persons did inhabit 
there, as might make an improvement 
of the goodness of the soil, and of the 
conveniences of the place. If wine 
were prohibited, so many of our Eng- 
lish nation had not found their graves. 
Scarce any die here but by excess and 
intemperance; some having brought 
themselves to the capacity of drinking 
as that they will make no difficulty to 
swallow above a quart of strong Nantz 
brandy at one time. We see therefore 
in the most of them death appearing 
in their faces before they die. Their 
parts are burnt up with the hot spirits 
of their strong liquors. They seem 
to take pleasure in destroying them- 
selves." 

One more extract, this time in verse, 
from 'The Straights Voyage, or the 
St. David's Poem, being a descrip- 
tion of the most remarkable passages 
that happened on her first expedition 
against the Turkes of Argier, Sir John 
Harman, Commander, Kear-Admiral 
of His Majesty's fleet, beginning May, 
1669, ending April, 1671. By John 
Baltharp, belonging to the aforesaid 
ship.' 

*' Concerning of the David Saint 
And her straights voyage I'll you acquaint. 

• * « » « 

August tlic tenth we sailed away, 
And anchored at Tangier next day ; 



A place the English now posaess. 
On the Barbarians' shore it is. 
'Tis fortyfied very strong, 
Or else we should not keep it long. 
There doth also a mole here stand, 
Where ships may ride within command. 
Tis fortyfied two miles long. 
With towers also exceeding strung, 
In each of which good guns do stand, 
To drive the Moors away by land, 
Of which sometimes there doth appe.ir 
More than one hundred thousand in one 
year." 

Tangier is situated on the western 
slope of the bay. It is divided into 
the Kasbahf or fort, and the Medinah, 
or city, the whole town being sur- 
rounded by walls, an inner wall 
dividing the Kasbah which occupies 
the northern and more elevated por- 
tion of the slope. 

With the exception of the Foreign 
Legations and Consulates, and the resi- 
dences of some of the more wealthy 
merchants, there are but few- good 
houses in Tangier, the generality 
being small, and of one story only, 
with low entrances and without win- 
dows towards the streets, which are so 
narrow, and resemble each other so 
much, that the stranger has the 
greatest difficulty in finding his way 
amongst them. Still a few larger 
two-storied houses have been built of 
late vears, and the number will doubt- 
less mcrease as Tangier becomes more 
popular as a winter station. 

The climate is mild and agreeable, 
the thermometer ranging in winter 
between 50° and 60° Fahr. and seldom 
rising above 82° in summer. It is 
well suited as a residence for persons 
suffering from lung diseases. The 
air is moist, but it is sea-damp, not 
injurious, except in rheumatic affec- 
tions. The winter rains are moderate, 
and the climate much resembles that 
of Algiers, though cooler than it in 
summer. 

The population of Tangier is gene- 
rally estimated at from 18,000 to 20,000, 
of whom about 6000 are Jews; the 
Spanbh colony alone is said to number 
4000, almost entirely composed of the 
lowest classes. It is under the 
government of a Kaid or Basha, 
whose province extends on the W. 
close to Arzyla, on the E. to the Medi- 
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terraneaD, and on the S. to the moun- 
tdns of Beni M*souar, Oued Has, and 
the Tetouan district. The town of 
Tangier contains few sights. A walk 
through the town, ohsenring the out- 
sides of the mosques, into irhich no 
Jew or Christian is permitted to enter ; 
the small shops of the Moors raised 
above ground, and containing a space 
of but a few feet square ; a look into 
the Fondacl's; a climb up to the 
Kasbah, whence there is a fine view 
of Tangier itself and the coast of 
Spain in the distance ; a glance at the 
Moorish prison, the arches and 
columns at the entrance of the Basha's 
residence, and at the handsome patio 
and surrounding rooms within, and all 
that is remarkable at Tangier will have 
been seen. Travellers can sometimes 
obtain permission to visit the residence 
of the Belgian Minister, which is 
built in the Moorish style, and con- 
tains various objects of interest, 
Moorish and Spanish. 

The Soko, outside of the town, is 
worth a visit, and on market days 
(Sunday and Thursday) presents a 
curious picture, being filled with men, 
women and children from the neigh- 
bouring villages, coming to purchase 
or sell provisions. It is difficult to 
wend one's wav through the crowds of 
people, mules, horses, camels and asses. 
Here, in the afternoons, may be fre- 
quently seen the itinerant story-tellers 
and snake-charmers, with circles of 
admiring natives gathered round them, 
listening with unflagging interest to 
the oft-told tale, or watching the 
familiar performances of the snake- 
charmer. Kough and wild-looking as 
the Moors appear, they are generally 
civil and well-behaved towards the 
foreigner. 

Beyond the town, a ride at low 
tide round the eastern beach will oc- 
cupy an hour or two pleasantly. After 
passine the turning off to the Tetuan 
road the picturesque ruin of an old 
Roman bridge is passed on the right 
band, and soon after the remains of 
Old Tangier are reached, just across 
the mouth of a small river. Here the 
galleys were laid up in winter in 
ancient times. The place is now use- 



less on account of the saud-bauks axid 
bar which obstruct the mouth of the 
river. 

The traveller who has the time 
should make a point of visiting the 
lighthouse at Cape Spartel. The 
ride occupies from 1} to 2 hrs. ; a 
^ood walker would cover the ^ound 
m a couple of hours. After crossing 
the Oued'el'Yehoudy or Jews* river, at 
about 25 minutes f^om the town, the 
remains of an ancient aqueduct are 
passed. The road through the JDjebel, 
or mountain, is very picturesque. 
Here are several gardens and country 
villas, to which some of the residents 
of Tangier betake themselves in sum- 
mer to enjoy the cool and fresh moun- 
tain air, and^the pure water of the 
mountain springs. There are seyerai 
sources of ferruginous water in these 
gardens. The vegetation is rich ; the 
cistus, heath, lentisk, bay, laurustinus, 
honeysuckle, yellow broom, dwarf 
oak, cork trees, myrtle and other 
plants, are met in great abundance. 
The lighthouse of Cape Spartel was 
built at the expense of the Moorish 
Government by a French architect, 
and is maintained at the expense of 
the foreign governments who con- 
tribute towards it. After having 
rested at the lighthouse, ascended the 
tower, and taken refreshment, the 
traveller can extend his ride by visit- 
ing the caves of Bob Ashukhar, near 
the village of Mediuna, which have 
been used as stone quarries from 
ancient times, and where all the mill- 
stones for grinding wheat that are 
used in the province of Tansier are 
still cut. The ride home to Tangier 
can be made through the plain, thus 
varying the day's excursion. 

On that part of the plateau of Mara- 
han which is nearest to the Kasbah, 
may be observed a ^reat number of 
tombs, cut out of the living rock, which 
were probably the burial-places of the 
ancient Phoenicians. 

The sportsman who comes to Tan- 
gier in the belief that he will find 
plenty of game within easy distance of 
the town, will be woftilly disappointed. 
It was so once, but now the game has 
been all shot downj partridges and 
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hares are rarely to be found within 
some hours' ride of the town. Boars 
are still to be met with in the neigh- 
bouring hills, and hunts are got up 
pretty frequently in the winter months, 
'when notice of the spot where the 
boar-hounds meet is tdways given at 
the hotels. The close season for 
shooting hares and partridges is from 
1st February to 15th August. Capital 
shooting, however, is to be had at 
Tetaan, Arzyla, and Larache. 

About 12 m. S.S.W. of Tangier are 
the Lakes of Sherf d-Akah, which 
afford good snipe-shooting in the sea- 
son. In winter and early springboard 
hunts are organised at these lakes by 
Her Majesty's Minister, Sir William 
Kirby Green. 

The boars here are larger and 
blacker t^an those found in the hills, 
being a cross between the latter and 
some Spanish boars turned loose at 
the lakes by Sir J. Drnmmond Hay, 
the former British Minister. They 
are preserved as much as possible, and 
are not shot, but kept for spearing. A 
subscription pack of foxhounds has 
lately been started, and as foxes are 
plentiful, good sport is frequently 
enjoyed. 

Notice is always given at Gibraltar 
and at the hotels at Tangier when it 
is intended to camp at the lakes for 
boar-spearing. There is a rush then 
for all available horses, tents, &c. 



2. Excursion from Tangier to 
Tetxtan. 

This excursion can be made in one 
or two days, according to the season, 
state of the roads, and inclination of 
the traveller. The distance is about 
36 m., but allowance must be made in 
calculating the length of the journey 
for the quality of the animals. Local 
regulations require that foreigners 
travelling in the interior of Morocco, 
or making excursions at a distance 
from the towns, shall be accompanied 
^y a Moorish soldier given by the 
atithorities as an escort. Unless this 
regulation is complied with, the Go- 
vernment accepts no responsibility in 



case of loss of life or property. The 
usual payment of a foot soldier is half 
a dollar per diem ; that of a mounted 
soldier 1 dollar. A mounted soldier 
to Tetuan receives 4 dollars, as it is 
considered to be 2 days* journey there 
and 2 days to return. 

Leaving Tangier by the sea-gate, 
adjoining the Victoria Hotel, the road 
follows the beach for about a third of a 
mile, and then turns b^ the sand-hills, 
and runs inland, crossmg a plain, with 
hills on the left hand; a bridge is 
passed, and a little farther on a stream 
IS reached, fringed with oleander. 
Here the country becomes more hilly, 
the road following the line of hills, 
and passing by ZeinatZy which is about 
10 m. from Tangier. Partridges are 
to be met with on these hills. A few 
miles farther on the road descends into 
the plain, only a few low hills being 
crossed, until it approaches a good 
spring of water, situated at the foot of 
a prettily wooded hill, about three- 
quarters of a mile distant from the 
Fondack. This is the best place for 
breaking the journey for lunch if 
Tetuan is to be reached in one day. 
Travellers intending to spend 2 days 
on the journey, and having tents with 
them, had better pass the night at one 
of the villages 3 or 4 m. on the Tan- 
gier side. of the Fondack, as the moun- 
tains near it are not always safe 
camping-ground. 

The Fondack is a large square 
building, intended as a caravanserai, 
and containing a large yard or court 
with a colonnade round it, into which 
a number of rooms open. Caravans 
and travellers usually pass the night 
here, where they are safe from attack, 
the hill tribes not bearing a good 
reputation. As the rooms in the 
Fondack swarm with vermin, and the 
court is filled with animals, it will be 
found better, in summer, to make one's 
bed on the terrace than to attempt to 
sleep in any of the rooms. 

On leaving the Fondack the country 
assumes a different aspect, as the road 
now ascends a very stony hill, round 
the side of which it runs, having on 
the right hand a valley and another 
hill. After rather more than an hour's 
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ride, on passing round the comer of a 
hill, Tetuan is discovered in the dis- 
tance. From this point the road now 
descends, and gradually becomes less 
rugged and stony till the valley is 
reached. Here it follows a small 
tributary of the river Bou S^fiha, 
which it crosses, and, traversing a 
fertile valley, it skirts the hills on the 
right. After leaving these hills, it 
crosses a short plain, passing over a 
bridge which spans the Bou S'fiha. 
Here a small range of hills is passed 
on the left, which continues to within 
a short distance of Tetuan. The 
journey may be counted as occupying 
from Tangier to the Fondack about 
7 hrs., and from thence to Tetuan 
about 5 hrs. 

** The approach to Tetuan presented 
the most picturesque scene that we 
anywhere beheld in Morocco. Begirt 
with a lofty wall, set at short intervals 
with massive square towers, the city 
shows from a distance only a few 
mosques, and a heavy, frowning heap 
of masonry that forms the castle or 
citadel. It stands on a slope of a 
limestone hill, some 200 feet above the 
river, which flows through a broad 
valley, rich with the most brilliant 
vfgetation." (Hooker and Ball.) 

Tetuan (see Index). 

Tetuan contains a population of 
about 22,000 (14,000 Moors, 7500 
Jews, and 500 Spaniards). Before 
the Spanish war it had a larger popu- 
lation, but many of its inhabitants left 
it at that time, and have not since 
returned* The city rests on the steep 
slopes of a rocky hill, facing the valley 
of the Bou S'fiha river. It was founded 
in 1492 by the refugees from Granada, 
some of whose direct descendants are 
said still to retain the title-deeds of 
their ancestors' Andalusian estates, 
and the keys of their houses in Gra- 
nada. The view from the town, 
across the green valleys, river and 
gardens, towards the opposite range of 
hills, is very beautiful. These hills 
present an irregular outline, the peak 
of Beni Hoemar, which is about 3600 
ft. high, and generally covered with 
snow^ rising above them. Above the 



town is the Kasbah, with a large spa(^e 
of open ground, enclosed within walls. 
The town is also enclosed vrithin 
walls, and is locked up at night. The 
walls and houses on the S.£. are still 
in a state of ruins, having been bat- 
tered during the war by me Spanish 
guns. The streets in the Jewish 
quarter are narrow and dirty, and 
frequently spanned by arches. In the 
Mohammedan part of the town are 
some very handsome houses belonging 
to the wealthier Moors. Most of these 
houses have fountains of running 
water in them, and trellis-work covered 
with vines and jessamine. House-rent 
is exceedingly cheap, owing to the 
comparatively small number of its 
present population. 

Visit the shops of the gunsmitbs, 
who are the best in Morocco ; also the 
potteries in caverns outside of the 
town on the west side, where the 
Moorish zulaidj or azuhjos are made. 
The finest pottery is from Fez, where 
azulejos are made in various and 
beautiful patterns. The other prin- 
cipal industries at Tetuan are silk 
scarves and handkerchiefs and fajas, 
matmaking, and ornamental wood- 
work, brackets, &c., painted. The 
gardens outside the town are very 
pretty, and should be visited. 

Marteen, the port of Tetuan, lies 
about 5 m. to the E. of it, and I m. 
from the sea, near the mouth of Vhe 
river, the entrance to which is ob- 
structed by a bar, which can be crossed 
only by very small craft. It is guarded 
by a lofty square tower. At Marteen 
is a house belonging to the British 
Consulate, and upon it the British 
flag floats on Sundays and festive 
occasions. This house is placed at 
the disposal of travellers on payment 
of a small fee, which is dedicated to 
keeping it in repair. Good camping- 
ground and water are found at Mar- 
teen. Here sportsmen can stop for 
snipe-shooting, and partridges are 
found not far from it. Troutf may be 
caught in a stream on the other side of 
the hills which lie to the S., below 
the more distant mountains. The 

f Sdlmo macrostigma, found also near Ck>llo 
in Algeria, but nowhere else in Africa, 
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plain lying between Tetuan, Marteen 
and the range of hills on the N. is 
swampy in winter. 

3. EXCUBSION VROM TeTUAN TO 

Ceuta. 

This excursion can be made in one 
day, the distance being about 28 m. 
On leaving Tetoan by the Marteen 
gate, and passing a number of gardens, 
the road keeps to the lef^ at some 
distance from the coast, skirting low 
hills till it nears Cape Negro, when it 
turns northward, winding through the 
defiles of hills covered with low wood. 
The road is not bad, having been made 
by the Spaniards for the passage of 
their artillery when marching on 
Tetuan in 1859-60. On emerging 
ftom the hills Ceuta is seen in the 
distance, and on a clear day Gibraltar 
and the Spanish coast. The road now 
takes the coast-line, joining it just 
N. of Cape Negro, at M^dem^ distant 
about 9 m. from Tetuan. Here sports- 
men may advantageously camp for a 
few days, the best ground being near 
the small ruined town of Sultan Mulai 
Yazeed, where there is good water. 
The scenery is pretty, and it is a good 
spot for resting. The country here- 
about affords very decent sport in the 
season. Boar and jackal abound in 
the neighbouring hills, and ducks in 
the lakes near it. Before leaving Te- 
tuan, arrangements should be made 
with the hunters (from the village of 
KdkHeen) to meet at this spot. They 
are civil, a.nd take great interest in the 
sport, provided they are left to hunt 
in their own way, which will be found 
the best, as they know every inch of 
ground, and thoroughly understand 
their business. Partridges and hares 
are also fonud here, but not in ffreat 
numbers. The Moors employ them- 
Klves a good deal off this coast in 
fishing with nets for the markets of 
Ceuta and Tetuan. 

On leaving M'deek the road follows 
the coast all the way to Ceuta, and is 
lather monotonous. The lower range 
of the Anjera mountains are seen to 
^^e left. After fording the river, 
called Es'Smir, you pass Mount Negro, 



1240 ft high, on left, and a small tower 
on riffht. A stream is then crossed, 
named also Negro* A clump of mul- 
berry-trees at the large ruined build* 
ing, called F*needaef about 1 hour's 
ride from the neutral ground, between 
Spanish and Moorish territory, offers a 
good spot for a rest and luncheon. On 
nearing the Spanish lines, numerous 
towers and forts are seen on the hill- 
tops. These have been constructed 
by the Spaniards to guard the land 
they have taken from Morocco. The 
Moorish lines are on the S. bank of 
the small stream, Oued Aout(U, which 
flows from .the Anjero hills, and forms 
the southern boundary of the Spanish 
territory. On the N. bank of this 
stream is a small Spanish guard-house. 
Hence to Ceuta is about 3 m., the road 
lies near the sea, and is kept in ex- 
cellent order. The land in Spanish 
possession is well planted with vines, 
figs, com, maize and other produce. 
Seen from the mainland, Ceuta pre- 
sents a fine appearance, with its many 
fortifications, and its public buildings. 

Oenta, the ancient Ahyla, . The 
town is built up on a narrow pro- 
montory, forming the eastern extremity 
of the range of hills that line the coast 
of Anjera. It is completely com- 
manded on the land side, but tbe 
Spaniards have built forts on the 
neighbouring heights in their posses- 
sion in order to strengthen its position. 
It was taken by Justinian from tbe 
Vandals in 534, and by the Goths in 
618. It afterwards fell into the hands 
of the Moors, from whom it was taken 
by the Portuguese in 1415. It was 
annexed to Spain, with Portugal, in 
1580, and has been held from that 
time by Spain. Ceuta was besieged 
by the Sultan Mulai Ismail, with an 
army of 40,000 men, without success, 
in 1694. 

The town is clean, and well built in 
the Spanish style. The main streets 
are spacious, having trees planted on 
eitiier side. The houses are bright 
with whitewash, and have handsome 
wrought-iron Rejas, or balconies, gene- 
rally filled with flowering plants. 

The civil population of Ceuta is 
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about 15,000, tbe number of convicts 
3000, the number of troops 5O0O. 

Amongst tbe chief sights is the 
Presidio, or convict establishment. 
The convicts are employed in various 
industries, and their workshops are 
well worthy of a -visit. Visit also in 
the season the Almadrdbat or tunny 
fishery. At the foot of the citadel are 
some Roman remains. It was from 
Ceuta that the Moors embarked on 
their invasion of Spain ; and again it 
was from Ceuta that the Spaniards 
invaded Morocco in 1859-60. 

There are 2 ports, one on the N., 
and one on the S. side of the penin- 
sula. The highest point is named d 
lechOf and on it is situated the chief 
presidio. The workshops are in the 
lower part of the town. 

4. Excursion from Ceuta to 
Tangier. 

This excursion is well worth making, 
some of the scenery being wonderfully 
fine. The distance is about 40 m., 
but the road, especially the first half 
of it, is very rough and bad. The 
journey can be made in 1 day, but it 
would be better, if not pressed for time, 
to divide the journey at Alcamry which, 
though nearer to Ceuta than to Tangier 
in distance, can be considered as half- 
way in time, the worst part of the 
road being then passed. After leaving 
Ceuta the road winds round and over 
the Spanish hills, passing several 
towers and two good-sized barracks. 
This road is steep, but kept in good 
condition, being about the only decent 
one in Morocco. The highest hill is 
about 1300 ft. The road then dips 
into a valley, the rugged hills of An- 
jera being seen standing out boldly in 
front. After crossing tbe stream at 
the bottom, and leaving the Spanish 
lines, the traveller obtains his first 
experience of a Moorish mountain 
route — a mere upward track over 
loose stones and between boulders. 
Climbing upwards a short distance 
an old Moorish guard-house is passed, 
the greater part of which is in ruins. 
As one continues to ascend, the country 
increases in beauty and in wildness, 



until the first crest is reached. Here 
a beautiful scene opens of prettily 
wooded, rocky hills, with every variety 
of outline, crest topping crest in the 
direction of Tetuan, with occasional 
glimpses of the sea, Apes' Hill tower- 
ing up in firont. The valleys and hills 
are very beautiful, clothed with trees 
of every shade of green, from the dark 
olive to the bright pale-green of the 
young oak-leaves. Here progression is 
made at the rate of 2 m. an hour at the 
utmost, and the baggage-animals will 
find their work laborious and painful ; 
climbing over rocks, and forcing their 
way through bushes and between trees. 
Keeping Apes* Hill to the right, the 
road passes the side of a range of hills ; 
the highest point crossed is 1350 ft. 
Apes' Hill itself stands about 2300 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Few vil- 
lages are passed or seen here. At about 
8 m. from Ceuta the village of Btde is 
passed, the largest in Anjera ; it is 
partly built upon a hill 1000 ft. high, 
down the W. side of which it extends ; 
there is good water, and the journey 
may be broken here. It commands a 
fine view of the Straits, with Gibraltar 
in the distance. 

[It is an hour's ride from Bute to 
Apes' Hill {Jehel Moosa), which lies 
away from the direct road to Tangier. 
A hard and rough climb on foot brings 
one to its summit, the view from which 
is superb. Monkeys (Inuus ecaudattis) 
may still be seen here, and many 
eagles and other birds of prey.] 

The direct road to Tangier fipom 
Bute follows a rocky path down-hill, 
being still very bad and rough, for 
miles, until it quits the mountain 
country and reaches the lower hills, 
where it becomes smoother. The 
mountains are traversed by several 
streams, some of which contain trout. 
Small patches of irrigated land are 
frequently passed: many of the little 
canals being made with extreme difli- 
culty, some of .th?m carried on props 
round the face of rocks. These small 
fields are generally rudely fenced in to 
keep out the wild boars which abound 
in the woods. The road crosses the 
streams called Oued er-Remel and 
Oued Tegarmen, and after ascending 
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id descending hills from 1000 ft. to 
)00 ft. in height, joins the seashore, 
id shortly afterwards reaches Alcasar, 
hich is situated at the mouth of a 
nail ri-ver. 

Alcasar Es-S'oHEiB, Or the Smaller, 

called to distinguish it from Alcasar 

1 Kehir, or the Greater, in the Gharh, 
between Larache and Mequinez, ^was 
)uilt by Ahou Yakoob ibn Abd el- 
Moomen, named el-Munsoor, the sixth 
Sultan of the dynasty of the Beni 
Merin, in the middle of the I4th cen- 
tury. It was for some time in the 
possession of the Portuguese. It is 
now in a state of complete ruin. The 
outer walls are of great strength and 
thickness, being in some places double. 
It had an entrance on to the sea, which 
washes up to its walls. The main 
entrance had a double gate and port- 
callis on the land side, the former of 
which is still perfect. In the centre 
is a square space which encloses the 
chief part of the buildings, viz., the 
remains of two towers and a large 
hall, the dome of which has fallen in. 
The outer walls are crenelated and 
loopholed for crossbows. In the 
courts large trees are now erowing; 
in one place, about' 12 ft. from the 
ground, at the top of a wall, is an 
olive-tree about 3 ft. in diameter. A 
moat,'weIl built in cut stone, surrounds 
the castle, and was formerly filled 
^th water fi-om the river. This moat 
also encloses the ruins of other build- 
ings, which occupy a space of about 
1000 sq. yds., but of which nothing is 
left standing, the whole place being 
a heap of stones, now covered with a 
thick and almost impenetrable mass 
of trees, vines and brambles. Al- 
casar is well worthy of examination. 
There is good camping-ground and 
excellent water here, but it is quite 
uninhabited. 

On quitting Alcasar the road turns 
inland, crossmg the river at a point 
higher up. The country is still hilly 
and rocky in parts. Proceeding further 
westward larger pieces of cultivated 
ground are passed, and the road con- 
tinues to improve. It also keeps at a 
greater distance from the sea, of which 



glimpses are occasionally caught be- 
tween the hills. Two rivers are 
crossed, and some villages are passed. 
Cape Malabati with its watch-tower, 
also comes in sight, from which point 
the road descends to the western end 
of the Tangier beach, above and beyond 
the river of Old Tangier. 

[Excursions may also be made from 
Tangier to Abztla and Labache to 
the S. The journey to the former 
place occupies about 7 hrs. and to the 
latter 6 hrs. more. Excellent sport is 
obtainable at either place.] 

There is nothing further to tempt 
a traveller on the northern coast of 
Morocco : we will therefore proceed to 



THE FRENCH COLONY OF 
ALGERIA.t 

Algeria, a country of North Africa, 
is bounded N. by the Mediterranean 
Sea, E. by the Regency of Tunis, W. 
by the Empire of Morocco, and S. by 
the Desert of Sahara. It is comprised 
between long. 2° 20' W. and 8° 35' E. ; 
and between 37*=> 5' and 32° (K N. lat. 
Its greatest length is about 620 m. ; 
its greatest breadth, 250 m. ; and its 
area is calculated to be about 150,000 
square miles. 

This area, however, is merely a 
rough approximation to the truth, as 
although the eastern and western 
boundaries are fixed by treaty, the 
southern one has no natural limit, and 
the line is drawn wherever it may 
be most convenient to the French 
authorities. 

Politically, Algeria is divided into 
3 departments, the western one, Oran ; 
the central one, Algiers; and the 
eastern, Condantine; these correspond 
roughly to the ancient divisions of the 
country, — Mauritania Csesariensis, 
Mauritania Sitifensis, and Numidia. 

The natural divisions of the country 
are also three; the Tell, the High 
PlateauXt and the Sahara, The first 

f Vide Murray's ' Handbook to Algeria and 
Tunis.' 
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is a strip of undulating cultivated land 
extending from the shore to a distance 
varying from 50 to 100 m. inland. It 
includes the Atlas Mountains, which 
have a course of about 1500 m. from 
Cape Nun on the Atlantic Ocean to 
Cape Bon in Tunis. 

The most interesting part of the 
Tell is the great mountam range in> 
habited by the Kabyles ; this may be 
divided into two very distinct portions, 
the first comprising the lower part of 
the Oned es-Sahel, and which may be 
called the Kabylia of Bougie; the 
second, the Kabylia of Djurdjura, 
which bounds the former on the W^., 
and which is separated from it by the 
range whose majestic peaks, covered 
with snow during six ^months . in the 
year, form such conspicuous objects in 
the landscape seen from Algiers. It 
extends as far W. as Menerville, 34 m. 
from Algiers. 

The region of the High Plateaux 
extends longitudinally from E. to W., 
and is formed by vast plains separated 
by parallel ranges of mountains, in- 
creasing in height as they recede from 
the Tell, and again decreasing as they 
approach the Sahara. During seasons 
of copious rain, and in places capable 
of irrigation, it produces abundant 
crops of cereals, but otherwise it pre- 
sents to the weary eye of the traveller 
an unbroken stretch of stunted scrub 
and salsolaceous plants, on which 
browse the sheep and the camel, the 
wealth of the wandering Arab. 

The Sahara, or Desert, consists of 
two very distinct regions, the lower 
and the higher desert ; the former 
comprises the oases of the Ziban, the 
Oued Gheir, the Souf, &c. It is 
bounded on the N. by the mountain 
ranges of the Aures, and the foot of 
the mountains of Hodna and Bou- 
Kahil ; on the E. it penetrates into the 
Regency of Tunis, and it stretches 
away in a south-eastern direction as 
far as the confines of Egypt. 

The higher Sahara extends from the 
western boundary of the lower one to 
within the Empire of Morocco. To 
the S. it reaches to beyond Goleah, 
and on the N. it is bounded by the 
last chain of the High Plateaux. It is 



principally composed of rocky steppes, 
only the depressions between which 
are filled with sand. 

The greatest depression does not 
descend to within 1300 ft. of the sea, 
while in the lower Sahara there is not 
a single point attaining that altitude. 
In the one the plateau is the prevailing 
feature, in the other the depression. 
Here rocks abound, there they are 
entirely absent. 

As to moving sand, it occupies a 
sufficiently extensive zone in both 
regions, but still it does not cover 
one-third of the Algerian Sahara. 

5. Voyage from Nemours to 
Algiers. 

a. Kemoon is the first sea-port 
within the limits of Algeria, 22 m. 
from the frontier. The anchorage is 
tolerably good, but there is no shelter 
from the prevailing winds, and as 
soon as heavy weather sets in from 
the N.W., vessels must either run for 
the Zaffarine islands or Beni Saf. 
The steamers performing the service 
between Oran, Spain, Gibraltar and 
Tangier, touch here both going and 
returning. 

Diligences run between Nemours 
and Tlem9en vi& Lalla Maghnia. 

b. Beni Saf. 

The iron ore of the district has 
given rise to a most important indus- 
try, and has caused the construction 
of a new harbour in a part of the 
coast where it was greatly needed. 

The Company to which the great 
Iron Mines of Ain Mokra, near B6ne, 
belong, acquired the rich mineral 
basin of Beni Saf, 6 or 7 kil, E. 
of the mouth of the Tafoa and of 
the island of Rachgoun. They also 
obtained by purchase a large tract 
of country round about, containing 
about 9000 acres, so as to prevent 
competition, or the establishment of 
colonists not under their own control. 

Here, under the direction of their 
own engineers, and without state aid, 
the company have constructed a com- 
modious port of 30 acres in extent, by 
means of two artificial moles or breakr 
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waters. The W. mole, after ranning 
in a northerly direction for 500 metres, 
turns abruptly to the E.N.E. and is 
thus prolonged for about 600 metres, 
protecting me harbour from all winds 
from W. to N.E. The E. mole, which 
shelters the harbour from the E., is 
300 metres long. The entrance faces 
the E., and has a width of 150 metres, 
and is completely sheltered from E. 
winds by the coast. 

There is only one loading berth at 
present, and the ore is brought to it 
direct from the mines in trucks. The 
depth of water varies from 4 to 9 
metres, but it is intended to dredge 
down to a minimum depth of 8 metres. 
At present yessels drawing more than 
20 feet are required to complete their 
cargoes outside. 

The amount of hematite iron ore at 
the Beni Saf mines is immense, greater 
even than at Bdne, and it is worked to 
a great extent in open quarries close 
to the sea. It contains from 58 to 62 
per cent, of iron and 2 per cent, of 
manganese. 

A new town has sprung up here; 
the population is about 3000, and con- 
sists entirely of those connected with 
the mines or the harbour works, for 
the most part Spaniards and natives 
of Morocco. Everything belongs to 
the Company, the land around is 
excellent for cultivation and coloni- 
zation, but nothing can be done with- 
out their sanction. The banks of the 
Tafna are easily susceptible of irriga- 
tion, and might be made to communi- 
cate with the new harbour by a road, 
and before long a railway ft'omTlem9en 
will j^robably terminate here or in the 
vicinity. 

The harbour is an open one, and it 
is to revert to the State in 1895, so 
it is probable that there is a consider- 
able future for the country at no 
remote period. Private vessels are 
not excluded if they can find any 
freight, such as alfa, com, &c.,*but 
they have to pay dues of 4 f. per ton 
to the Company ; they can only use 
the E. Mole. 

Perhaps the project, often broached, 
may some day be realised of connecting 
the island of Rachgoun to the main- 



land by a causeway 1800 m^res long, 
and making this the port of Tlem9en 
and of the country between it and the 
Tafna. 

In 1881 about 237,000 tons of ore 
were exported, chiefly in British ves- 
sels, to the United States, England, 
France, and Germany. 

0. Oran. 

The town of Oran is finely situated 
at the head of the gulf of the same 
name, about 600 m. S. of Marseilles, 
and 220 m. E. of Gibraltar. It pre- 
sents a striking and picturesque aspect 
from the sea, rising on the steep slope 
of the Dj^bd Murajadjo, 

High above the town, on the summit 
of this ridge, stands the Fort of Santa 
Cruz, and a little lower down that of 
St» Gregoire. The coast, from Cape 
Falcon on the W., is partly fiat and 
partly rocky. Cape Ferrat on the E. 
IS rocky and precipitous, the cliffs 
around the last-named headland rising 
more than 1000 ft. above the water ; 
the bay is fully exposed towards the 
N., but the small fortified promontory 
of Mersa el-Kebir, jutting out into the 
sea about 2 m. to the W., forms at all 
times a secure and excellent harbour. 
At the extremity of the point is a 
lighthouse. 

Oran has two harbours : the old or 
inner one is small but commodious, 
with an area of 10 acres ; the new or 
outer one has 60 acres, with 1200 yds. 
of breakwater, and 328 yds. of Quays. 

A considerable trade is earned on 
between Oran and England in alfa 
fibre, iron ore and cereals. The ex- 
ports from Oran are about on a par 
with those from Algiers. 

Oran is not one of the Algerian 
towns which can claim a high anti- 
quity. It appears to have been founded 
in the beginning of the 10th centy. by 
Arabs from Spain. They called it 
" Wahran," meaning " a ravine ; '* and 
it remained, until the date of the 
Spanish conquest, merely a village 
beside the stream, with a small harbour, 
and a fortification on the shore. 

Being one of the nearest ports to 
Spain, Oran had alwavs an intimate 
connection with the Moors in that 
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country ; and received fresh inhabitants 
as the Mohammedans retreated before 
the conquests of the Christians. 

In 1505 Mersa-el-Kebir was taken 
by the Spaniards; and in 1509 Oran 
itself fell into their hands. Two hun< 
dred years later it was taken from them 
by the Dev of Algiers. In 1732 it was 
recaptured, and remained in possession 
of the Spaniards till 1792, when they 
finally quitted Africa, carrying with 
them their arms, but leaying standing 
such of the fortifications as the earth- 
quake of 1790 had spared. 

Oran was finally occupied by the 
French in 1838. 

{^Excursion. The onl^ very interest- 
ing excursion in the neighbourhood is 
to 

Tlem9en,t the Fomaria of the Ko* 
mans, subsequently a city contempo- 
rary with, and not less illustrious than 
Granada, with a population of 100,000 
or 150,000, renowned for its philoso- 
phers and its artists, the seat, e<|ually 
with the Moorish cities in Spam, of 
civilisation and refinement, of com- 
merce and wealth, the centre of an 
extensive trade, the capital of a power- 
ful nation. The Moorish ruins still 
existing are of great interest. The 
first part of the journey as far as Ain 
T&mouchent is done by rly. ; thence 
by diligence.] 

d. Anon is at present a small town 
of 1578 inhabitants, but it can hardly 
fail to become a place of considerable 
importance. Its harbour is naturally 
the best in Algeria^ and has been further 
protected by a solidly - constructed 
breakwater, running nearly N.W. 
and S.E. It has an area of 140 
hectares, and the breakwater a length 
of 300 metres. There is a fixed light 
at the end of the breakwater, and 
another on a little island to the W. 
500 metres from the coast. This place 
is the natural outlet for the produce of 
the rich valleys of the Sig, Habra, 
Mina and Chelif, also the entrepdt for 
the trade of Relizane and Mascara, as 
well as the Sahara. 

t See Murray's ' Handbook to Algeria and 
TuniB.' 



A rly. starts from this point, joining 
the main line from Alters to Oran at 
PerregauXf and continumg to Moicara, 
Saida, and the high plateaux, where 
the Compagnic Franco-Alg^rienne, to 
which it belongs, has the right of 
gathering alfa over nearly 30,000,000 
acres of land. After the insurrection 
of Bou Amameh in 1881, the railway 
was continued by the French autho- 
rities, as a means of transport for their 
forces, right into the Sahara, crossing 
the Chott at Kreider, and advancing 
as far as Ain Sefi'a. 

[A traveller with a day to spare 
may profitably spend it in visiting 
the extraordinary Marble Quarries of 
Kleber. 

On the high road to Oran, 8 kil. 
distant from Arzeu, and 34 from 
Oran, is the small village of Mefes- 
sour; a branch road to the N.W. 
leads (2 kil.) to the still smaller vil- 
lage or Kleber. 

Above this rises the imposing 
mountain called Djebel Orousse on the 
maps, a corruption, no doubt, of Djehd 
Er-JiooSf *' Mountain of the Capes," 
but generally called by the colonists 
" Moniagne Grise,** from its arid grey 
appearance. 

This chain of hills, the highest 
point of which is about 2000 feet 
above the sea, stretches in a N.E, 
direction, from Cape Aiguille on the 
W., to Cape Carbon on the £., and 
includes Cape Ferrat, nearer to the 
latter than the former. These have, 
no doubt, given the mountain its 
Arabic name. The central part of 
the range forms an elevated plateau, 
almost perfectly level, with a super- 
ficies of 1500 or 2000 acres: it has 
hardly any soil or vegetation, nothing, 
in fact, to hide from the most super- 
ficial observer that it is an uninter- 
rupted mass of marble and breccia, 
the largest and the finest, probably, 
that the world contains. 

This is indeed none other than the 
celebrated Marmor Numidicum, so 
highly prized in ancient Rome; its 
name implies that it was found ia 
North Africa, but it is also misleading, 
^and till the discovery of Signor del 
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Monte we were tempted to seai'ch for 
it rather within the limits of the 
ancient Numidia, than in this remote 
comer of Mauritania Setifensis. 

This important discorery was made 
by Signor del Monte, an Italian gentle- 
man residing at Oran, who had 
preyiously b^n fortunate enough to 
discover the quarries of Alabaster or 
Algerian Onyx at Ain-Tekbalet near 
TiemQen. During the course of some 
excavations at 8U Leu, in the vicinity 
of Arzeu, some very fine mosaics of a 
totallv different marble were brought 
to light. Signor del Monte, recognising 
their resemblance to many he had 
seen at Rome, carefully examined the 
surrounding country, and eventually 
discovered the place in question, of 
which he subsequently became pos- 
sessed. The whole of this immense 
area is an uninterrupted mass of 
marble and breccia interspersed with 
iron ore, which has imparted an in- 
finite variety of rich tints to this 
precious stone; all over the surface 
of the plateau may be seen circular 
depressions, marking the sites of an- 
cient Roman quarries, and indicating 
to a great extent the position of the 
different varieties. Although each 
variety is found in practically in- 
exhaustible quantities, the most com- 
mon is the Giallo antico. Perhaps 
the most delicate and beautiful is a 
marble of an exquisite coralline pink ; 
there is another of a rich creamy 
white (Giallo avorio), some hardly 
distinguishable from the Boeso antico, 
and a great variety of singularly 
beautiful oreoeuM. 

These quarries are hardly worked 
at all, but the traveller is sure to meet 
with kindness and hospitality from the 
agents of Bignor del Monte residing 
there.3 

e. MoBtaganem is the centre of an 
important agricultural district. 

Till the rly. to Oran was made, it 
had a considerable export trade, but 
it is now hardly so prosperous as 
formerly. It is, however, a pleasant, 
cheerful, well-built, and thoroughly 
uninteresting French town. A rly. 
runs heace to Tiaret, 



t Tenes, the Carienna of 
Romans, is a town of 3579 inhal 
tants. 

Before the rly. from Algiers to On 
was made, it was the port of the cei 
tral Chelif plain, and had a larA 
export trade, but it is now in a decliip' 
ing condition. The harbour, about 
mile distant, is an artificial one, simil 
to that at Algiers. ^ 

g. Oherohel. 

Cherchel was originally the JoH 
the Carthaginians, and was made th<_ 
capital of Mauritania, hj Juba II., 
under the name of JtUia Csstarea. 

From an antiquarian point of view, 
there is no place in the province of 
Algiers so interesting as Cherchel and 
its neighbourhood ; and however reck- 
less has been the destruction of the 
precious architectural treasures which 
it contained, abundance still remuns 
to testi^ to the splendour of the capi- 
tal of Mauritania Csesariensis. 

Yachts which do not draw more tban 
9 ft. of water may enter the harbour 
in safety, as, though it has a greater 
depth than that, some allowance must 
be made for heavy weather. For 
such, the little port is perfectly safe, 
and the entrance is clearly indicated 
on the French chart, No. 328G of 
1868. 



6. Algiers, Town an© Port. 

Algiers. 

Algiers has now become one of the 
most popular winter stations in the 
basin of the Mediterranean. It com* 
bines almost every advantage which a 
traveller seeks in quitting England 
during the season of greatest incle- 
mency there: a fine climate, beau- 
tiful scenery, all the comforts of the 
West, with just enongh of Oriental 
character to make it interesting ; num- 
berless excursions in the interior, 
Roman remains, and reasonable prices. 
It is principally, however, as a Sana- 
torium that the traveller seeks its 
shores, but to such we would give the 
caution that if he expects to find a 
rainless and almost tropical winter, he 
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'will be certainly disappointed. For 
tliis he must go to Egypt, if here fer- 
tility is not dependent on rainfall. At 
Algiers he will find certainly the best 
-winter climate on the western shores 
o£ the Hfediterranean, but it will not 
\>e without a due proportion of rain, 
wind, and cold. 

June, July, August, September, are 
practically rainless: the last two are 
extremely hot. 

October and November give what 
w^oiild be counted the loveliest summer 
vreather in England, with occasional, 
and probably very heavy, rains. 

December, Januanr, February, and 
March are not unlike an English 
autumn, with a double allowance of 
sunshine, and of rain also, and none of 
its dampness. 

April and May again give the most 
perfect English summer weather, with 
but very little rain, and are certainly 
the most enjoyable months in the year. 
As a rule the rain falls heavily, and 
is seldom of long duration. The fine 
drizzling raiu, so common in the north 
of Europe, is here of rare occurrence, 
and in Uie neighbourhood of Alglere 
itself the soil is of so absorbent a 
nature, and the ground so steep, that 
the moment the rain ceases and the 
sun has reappeared, the roads dry, and 
delicate invalids can take their exer- 
cise in the open air. 

Frost and snow are in Algiers so 
rare as to be almost unknown, though 
hailstorms are frequent. 

As a i*ttle, the rain and the cold 
come from the N.W. The N.E. wind, 
so dreaded in Europe, is here almost 
unknown, and harmless when it does 
come. There is absolutely nothing at 
Algiers answering to the terrible mis- 
tral of the Riviera. The north winds, 
tempered by 500 m. of sea, have had 
all mischief extracted from them in 
their passage; and the cold which 
comes with or after the rain has noiie 
of the searching keenness so disagree- 
able in winds blowing directly from 
snowy mountains. The sirocoo, or 
desert wind, is in winter merely a 
pleasantly warm dry breeze ; in spring 
and autumn it can be disagreeably hot, 
but its terrors are reserved for the 



summer months; fortunately it does 
not often last more than three days at 
a time. 

When the sirocco is not blowing, 
the nights, even during the hottest 
season, are cool and refreshing, and 
dews are copious. 

Algiers is the ancient Icosium, a 
city which was of much less impor- 
tance than its neighbour Julia Cee- 
sarea. The modem town was founded 
in the 10th centy., and received its 
name EUBjexair from the islands in 
the harbour. One of these was occu- 
pied by the Spaniards in 1902, who 
fortified it and built a lighthouse, on 
the base of which the present struc- 
ture has been erected. 

About 15 10 commenced the remark- 
able career of the two brothers Baba 
Aroudj and Kheir-ed-din, who, at the 
head of a piratical fleet, came to seek 
their fortunes on the Barbary coast. 
The Emur Salem ben Teumi of Algiers 
implored their assistance to dislodge 
the Spaniards from their position on 
the Pefion. Aroudj gladly accepted 
the invitation, and, leaving his brother 
with the fleet, marched on Algiera 
with a force of 5000 men. He was 
hailed as a deliverer, but he soon 
made himself master of the town, put 
Salem ben Teumi to death, and pro- 
claimed himself king of Algiers in bis 
stead. 

Aroudj was killed by the Spaniards 
near Tlem^n, and was succeeded by 
his brother Kheir-ed-din, who, seeing 
himself menaced by the Spaniards on 
the one hand, and by the native Alge- 
rians on the other, placed himself 
under the suzerainty of the Sublime 
Porte, and was named Pacha by 
Selim I. In 1530 he captured the 
fort Pefion, which the Spaniards had 
held for 30 years, and put its governor 
to death. 

He connected it with the mainland 
by a mole, in which work 30,000 
Christian slaves were employed for 
three years, and surrounded the town 
with a wall. 

It is impossible within the limits of 
this volume to follow in detail the 
subsequent history of Algiers.; it was 
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one continuous record of intestine 
strife, and of the grossest outrages 
towards the States of Europe, who 
each and all submitted to the disgrace 
of purchasing peace with this nest of 
ruffians, and even of paying annual 
tribute in money, nsyal stores and 
munitions of war. The piratical search 
for slaves was an organised system, 
and their condition here was most 
pitiable. 

The number of whites kept in 
slavery in 1646 was reckoned at not 
less than 20,000 ; and when Lord Ex- 
mouth finally destroyed the pirate 
navy in 1816, he obtained the liberty 
of 3000. Hundreds of captives were 
annually ransomed by their respective 
nations, or by societies formed for ihe 
purpose. Many priests nobly devoted 
themselves to ministering to the 
slaves, even voluntarily going to the 
galleys for the sake of being with 
them. 

The subject of the dispute which 
eventaally accomplished its downfall, 
was the claim of a Jew named Bacri, 
on account of stores supplied to the 
French Government during Napoleon's 
wars. This had been settled by com- 
mon accord at 7 millions of francs; 
but, at one of the interviews which 
the consul had with the Dey on the 
subject, the latter is said to have 
struck him on the face with his fan. 

This conduct, for which he refused 
to make any reparation, served as an 
excuse to the French Government to 
send an expedition against Algiers, 
and the town was blockaded during 
three years in so inefficient a manner 
as to excite the ridicule of the Turkish 
officials. 

On the 14th of June, 1830, however, 
a French army, commanded by Gene- 
ral de Bourmont and Admiral Du- 
perr^, consisting of 34,000 men, landed, 
with little opposition, at Sidi Ferruch ; 
on the 6th of July the Dey surrendered 
the town, and a few days afterwards 
left on board a French vessel of war, 
accompanied or followed by all the 
Turkish soldiers in his service. 

The City of Algiers, which is tri- 
angular in form, is built on a slope 



of the Bdhdy the name given to i^ 
chain of hills running along the eoasl 
for a considerable distance towards the 
W. ; and the view, when approacliizig 
it from the sea, is most beautiful. It 
appears from a distance like a succes- 
sion of dazzling white steps» or ter- 
races rising from the water ;  which, 
contrasting with the bright green 
background of the Sahel, explains the 
origin of the Arab comparison of 
Algiers to a diamond set in an emerald 
frame. 

The shores of the bright blue ba^ 
are dotted here and there with whi\e 
villages, French villas, and Moorish 
houses, appearing in the midst of the 
richest and most luxuriant verdure, 
some placed high up on the slopes of 
the hills, and others standing on the 
water's edge. Beyond is the verdant 
plain of the Meti<ya, stretching awvy 
m the distance to the foot of the AtL^ 
range, whose summits form a magni- 
ficent background to the whole picture, 
which will bear comparison with any 
in Europe. 

The Harbour, made by Kheir-ed- 
din in 1518, consisted of a mole con- 
necting the town with the rocks on 
which the lighthouse now stands, but 
on which Fori Petlon stood formerly. 
The lAgMhouse is octagonal in&rm, 
and was built in 1544 by Hasseii 
Pacha. The summit of the tower is 
about 120 ft. above the sea-level, with 
a fixed light, and can be seen for 
15 m. The tower contains a battery. 
The present harbour, commenced in 
1836, is formed by continuing this 
mole for some hundred yards towards 
the S.E. A similar mole, beginning 
near the Fort Bab-Azoun, runs W. for 
some distance, and then, turning N., 
terminates within about 350 yards of 
the preceding, the entrance to the 
harbour being between the two. The 
harbour has an area of 90 hectares 
(about 222 acres), and an average 
depthof about 40 ft. 

Two docks have been constracted, 
capable of containing the largest 
vessels. 

The following are some of the 
principal objects of interest in the 
town:— 
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rClie Cathedral ofSL Philippe, is next 

-t;o ^the Goyemor - General's palace, 

l>o.ilt in 1791 on the site of the Mosque 

4yit Lassen, named after the Pacha, Its 

f<>uxider. The exterior is heavy, and 

l>y xio means ornamental ; a very un* 

su-oeessful attempt to combine Moorish 

^^vdtli Christian architecture. 

Xn a chapel to the right on entering 
repose the remains of St. Geronimo, 
-wliose history is given by Haedo, a 
^^anlsh Benedictine, who published 
a. topography of Algiers in 1612. It 
is as follows : — ^During an expedition 
made by the Spanish garrison of Oran 
in .1540, a young Arab boy was taken 
prisoner and baptized under the name 
of Geronimo. When about 8 years 
old he again fell into the hands of his 
relations, with whom he lived as a 
3iiohammedan till the age of 25 years, 
-when he returned to Oran of his own 
- accord, with the intention of living 
thenceforth in the religion of Christ. 
In May 1.569 he accompanied a party 
of Spaniards who embarked in a small 
boat to make a razzia on the Arabs in 
the vicinity. The expedition was 
chased by a Moorish corsair, and all 
the members taken prisoners and 
carried to Algiers. Every eJSbrt was 
made to induce Geronimo to renounce 
Christianity, but as he persisted in 
remaining steadfast in the' faith, he 
was condemned to death, and sen- 
tenced to be thrown alive into a mould 
in which a block of heton was about to 
be made. His feet and hands were 
tied with cords, the cruel sentence was 
carried out, and the block of concrete 
containing his body was built into an 
angle of the fort, " des vingt-quatre 
heures," then in course of construction. 
Haedo carefully recorded the exact 
spot, and added, " We hope that God's 
grace may one day extricate Geronimo 
from this place, and reunite his body 
with those of many other holy martyrs 
of Christ, whose blood and happy 
deaths have consecrated this country." 
In 1853 it was found necessary to 
destroy this fort, and on the 27th of 
December, in the very spot specified 
by Haedo, the dEcleton of Geronimo 
was found enclosed in a block of hOon, 
The bones were carefully removed, 
{Mediterranean.'] 



and interred with great pomp in the 
cathedral. Liquid plaster-of-Paris 
was run into the mould left by his 
body, and a perfect model of it ob- 
tained, showing not only his features, 
but the cords which bound him, and 
even the texture of his clothing. This 
interesting cast of the dead martyr 
may be seen in the Government Li- 
brary and Museum, Rue de I'Dtat- 
Major. 

One of the most interesting sights 
in Algiers is the English Churoh of 
the Holy Trinity, situated close to 
the Porte d'Isly. It is splendidly 
decorated with Algerian marbles and 
mosaics, and contains quite an epitome 
of the history of British relations with 
Algiers from the establishment of the 
Consulate in 1580. 

Mosques. — There are now but four 
mosques regularly used for Moham- 
medau worship in Algiers. These are 
all accessible to Europeans, but visi- 
tors ought to remove their shoes at 
the entrance, out of deference to the 
feelings of those for whose use they 
are intended, and who prostrate them- 
selves on the floor during prayer. The 
principal is 

The Grand Mosque, or Djamaa el- 
Kebir, in the Bue de la Marine, the 
most ancient in Algeria. An inscrip- 
tion on the Mimhar or pulpit, in Cunc 
characters, proved the fact of the 
building having existed in a.d. 1018, 
while a marble slab in one of the 
walls records that the minaret was 
built by Abou Tachfin, king of Tlem- 
gen, in 1324. The interior consists of 
a square whitewashed hall, divided 
into naves by columns, united by 
semicircular Moorish arches. At one 
end is the Mihrab, a niche in the wall, 
which serves to indicate the direction 
in which Mecca lies. One part of the 
mosque serves as a court of justice, 
where ordinary cases are heard by the 
Cadi. The exterior presents, towards 
the Rue de la Marine, a row of white 
marble columns supporting an arcade, 
in the centre of which, before the 
entrance, stands a marble fountain* 
The worshippers in this mosque are of 
the Meleki rite, the only one repre- 

c 
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sented in Algiers prior to the conquest 
by Aroudj. 

The Hew Kotque, Djam'aa el-Djidid, 
stands at the corner of the Hue de la 
Marine and the Place de Gouveme- 
ment. It was built in 1660, and is in 
the form of a Greek cross. 

The Zaonift of Sidi Abd-er-Eahman- 
eth-Thalebi, overlooking the Jardin 
Marengo, contains the tomb of that 
saint ; around him are buried several 
Pachas and Deys, commencing with 
Khadar Pacha, a.d, 1605, and ter- 
minating with Ahmed, last Bey of 
Constantine. This tomb is well worth 
a visit. After the Grand Mosque it is 
the most ancient religious building in 
Algeria, always of course excepting 
the tomb of Sidi Okhane&r Biskra, 
which dates from the 7th cent. There 
are other mosques and koubbas in Al- 
giers, but they resemble each other so 
much that a notice of one will suffice. 

Llbraxyand HuBeum.— This bulld< 
ing, which is the ancient palace of 
Mustapha Pacha, is in the Rue de 
r^tat-Major. The library contains 
15,000 Yolumes and pamphlets, 700 broken glass and the leaves of the 



Arabic manuscripts, and a curious 
and useful collection of Maps and 
Plans, most of which refer to Al- 
geria. It is open to the public from 
noon till 5 p.m. daily, excepting holy 
days and Sundays. The Museum is 
on the ground-floor, and is open on the 
same days as the Library. There are 
a few pieces of ancient sculpture, 
amongst others a torso of Venus, found 
at Cherchel; a statue of Neptune, 
larger than life-size: a group of a 
Faun and Hermaphrodite, similar to 
one existing at Rome, and figured in 
Clarac, Mtisee de Sculpture, rl. 671, 
No. 1 736. There are also two sarco- 

Shagi of the early days of Christianity, 
iscovered at Dellys. One has sculp- 
tured representations of Daniel in the 
lions' den, and Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego in the furnace. The second 
is much finer, and contains representa- 
tions of several scenes in New Testa- 
ment history, snch as the miracle of 
(^ana in Galilee, of the loaves and 



prickly pear, etc., all of which ttcts 
seem to be performed under the iofla- 
ence of fanatical mania, the perfonneifi 
being apparently insensible to pain. 
The sight is well worth seeing onee 
for those who have tolerably strong 
nerves, but few persons would care 
about witnessing an A'issaoui fete a 
second time. 

In the Place du Gouvemement is 
a bronze equestrian statue of the Duke 
of Orleans, by Marochetti. It was cast 
out of the cannon taken at the con- 
quest of Algiers. The bas-reliefs on 
the pedestal represent, on the N. the 
taking of the citadel of Antwerp, and 
on the S. the passage of the Col de 
Mouzai'a. 

Many of the streets in the modem 
town are arcaded on both sides; a 
great advantage in this climate, as the 
pedestrian is mus protected both from 
the rain in winter and from the son in 
summer. 

The Boulevard de la Republique ifi 



fishes, etc. There are also some ^oodj 
fragments of mosaic work, including al 
Baa:hus,'and a piece of inlaid flooring^ 
A plaster cast of the print left by the I 
body of St. Geronimo in the bloek of | 
concrete is also to be seen. There is 
also a collection of medals and old 
Algerian money. Some of the best 
sculptures and mosaics have been 
removed to Paris. 

The fanatic religious dances of the 
Aissaoui occasionally take place in the 
native quarter of the town. These per- 
formances commence by the beating of 
drums and tambours, after an interval 
of which, one of the Aissaoui, being 
inspired, rushes with a yell into the 
ring formed by the spectators, and be- 
gins a frantic dance, the body being 
swayed backwards and forwards, ana 
contorted with fearful violence. He is 
soon joined by others, who continue 
their maniacal gestures and cries until 
they fall exhausted, or are stopped by 
the Mokaddam (head of the order). 
The next proceeding consists of forcing 
out the eyes with iron spikes, searing 
themselves with red-hot iron, eating 
live scorpions and serpents, chewing 
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built on a series of arches, and extends 
slLotxs the sea-face of the town, over- 
looking the bay, harbonr and shipping. 
/DClxe Quay and Railway Station are 
A.lx>ixt 40 ft. below, and are reached by 
/tmro inclined roads leading from the 
icentJte of the Boulevard. This work 
". ^wsLS constracted by Sir Morton Peto, to 
-^Tvliom the town transferred the conces- 
sloxi for 99 years, which had been 
gs-anted to it by the Imperial decree of 
, XB60. The first stone was laid by the 
"El^xiiperor on the 17 th September, 1860, 
^ axid the work was completed in 1866, 
I SLt a cost of about 300,000Z. It is still 
^ 1;Iie property of an English company. 
I^ is composed of two tiers, containing 
a.l>out S50 warehoases and dwelling- 
Houses, the whole occupying an area 
o£ 1 1 acres, and extending over a front- 
age of 3700 feet. 

The ancient part of the city, inha- 

l>ited by Moors, Arabs and Jews, lies 

on the steep hill rising behind the Rues 

13ab Azoun and Bab el-Oued, and is 

the very opposite of the French town 

already described. The quaint streets, 

thronged with natives in picturesque 

costumes, are very narrow, tortuous 

and irregular, and are so steep as to 

be inaccessible for carriages. 

The houses are perfectly symbolical 
of the private life of the occupants : 
everything like external decoration is 
studiously avoided, while the interior 
is fitted up with all that is rich and 
elegant. 

The Xasbah, or Citadel, situated on 
the highest point of the city, was com- 
menced by Aroudj in 1516 on the site 
of an older building, and its history 
was the history of Algiers down to the 
conquest, at which period it was still 
the palace of the Deys, and was de* 
fended by 200 pieces of artillery. Here 
it was that the last Dey gave the now 
historical blow with his fan to the 
Ifrench Consul, which cost him his 
dominions. It was much injured by 
the French after the siege, a road 
having been cut right through the 
centre, the mosque turned into a bar- 
rack, and the rest of the building 
appropriated to military purposes. The 
^ormoos treasure found here was 



stored in vaults, traces of which are yet 
to be seen, and the ancient door lined 
with sheet iron still exists, above 
which is 'a wooden Moorish gallery, 
where the beacon and banner were dis- 
played. 

Of late years this interesting build- 
ing has been utterly neglected, the 
walls despoiled of the tiles which 
ornamented them, and the wood -work 
allowed to go to decay. 

Of the ancient Tottiilcations of 
Algiers, the chief are : — 

The Fort VEmpereur, so called from 
being built on the spot where Charles 
V. pitched his camp during his disas- 
trous attack on Algiers. Hassan Pacha* 
the successor of Kheir-ed-din, built it, 
and for a Ions time it bore his namet 
It is situated above the Kasbah and 
without the town, the whole of which it 
commands. It was here that General de 
Bourmont received the capitulation of 
the Dey of Algiers. At the end of 
the Boulevard de la Republique stands 
the F<}rt BalhAzoun, now connected 
with the line of works ; it was built 
by Hussein Pacha in 1581 ; and on 
one side of the Place Bab el-Oued is 
the Fort Neuf, both now used as mili- 
tant prisons. 

The modern line of works, consist- 
ing of fa rampart, parapet and ditch 
strengthened by bastions, commences 
above the Kasbah, and stretches to the 
sea on either side, terminating in the 
Place Bab el-Oued to the N. ; and in 
the Fort Bab-Azoun towards the S» 

[^Eoocwsions in the Neighbourhood. 

Pleasant drives may be taken to the 
following places. 

1. ICustafa Superieur, on the Hills, 
2i m. S. of Algiers, where there are 
good hotels, Bl-Biar, and Bou-Zarea, 
7frs. 

2. Colonne Voirol, Birmandreis, 
Bayine of the Femme Sauvage and 
Jardin d'Essai, 6 f rs. 

3. La Trappe, Bidi Ferruoh, 0uyot* 
▼ille, Polnte Pescade, 20 frs. 

Excursions to occupy one or two 
days. 

4. To the Oorg« of the leierg, 
Palaestro and Dra-«1-Xiian. 2 days* 

C 2 
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5. Blida and the Gorge of the Ghiflk. 
One day. 

6. Hammaiii Rirlia. 2 days. 

7. Fort National. 2 days! 

8. Teniel-ol-Ahd. (Cedar forest.) 
3 days. 

' 9. Chorohel and tombeau de la 
Chretienne. 3 days. 

For details of these and more dis- 
tant excursions the traveller should 
consult Murray's ^Handbook to Al- 
geria and Tuuis/ 1889.] 

7. Algiers to the Frontier of 
Tunis by Sea. 

On leaving Algiers the traveller, 
whether he has his yacht or whether 
he trusts to the ordinary means of 
communication, cannot do better than 
shape his course for Bougie. Steamers 
go weekly to Tunis, but the traveller 
can go all the way by rly. if he pre- 
fers to do so, and a branch line from 
Beui-Mansour will take him in one 
day to Bougie. 

The port of Dellys is passed at 44 
m. from Algiers, but it is very unsafe, 
and will not repay a visit ; about If m. 
W. of it is Cape Bengutf on which is a 
lighthouse 208 feet above the sea, 
with a fixed white light. 

In about 10 hours after learing 
Dellys, the steamer passes Cap Carbon^ 
or iH'Metkoub, " the pierced," so 
called fVom a remarkable fJTOtto or 
natural arch at its foot, through which 
a boat can pass in fine weather. Shaw 
mentions a tradition that it was a 
favourite resort of the celebrated an- 
chorite and saint Raymond Lully of 
Majorca (q, v.), who suffered martyr- 
dom at Bougie. On the summit is a 
lighthouse of the first maguitude. 

Beyond this is Cap Noir, and still 
farther, forming the eastern point of 
the Bay of Bougie, Cap JBonac, on 
which formerly existed a Turkish 
battery of 4 guns, whence the arrival 
of vessels was signalled'to the town by 
the sound of an instrument called houe, 
the sounder of which is in Arabic 
botMc. There is now a small liehthouse 
of the 3rd order on the site of the old 
fbrt 



a. Bougie (Arab. Soujata). This 
is the natural seaport of Eastern 
Kabylia, a region very distinct from 
the Kabylia of Djurdjura, of which 
Dellys is the port. The town is built 
on the slope of a hill, and commands a 
glorious view of land and water, with 
Mounts Babor and Ta-babort as a back- 
ground, 6455 feet hieh, crowned with 
forests of cedar and pinsapo. The poet 
Campbell, who visited Bougie in 1834, 
thus records his impression : — " Such is 
the grandeur of the surrounding moun- 
tain scenery, that I drop my pen in 
despair of giving you any conception 
of it. Scotchman as I am, and much as 
I love my native land, I declare to you 
that I felt as if I had never before seen 
the full glory of mountain scenery. 
The African Highlands spring up to the 
sight not only with a sterner boldness 
than our own, but they borrow colours 
from the sun, unknown to our climate, 
and they are mantled in clouds of 
richer dye. The farthest-off summits 
appearea, in their snow, like the turbans 
of gigantic Moors." The various races 
that have ruled in Bougie— Romans, 
Berbers, Arabs, Spaniards and Turks 
— ^have left considerable traces of their 
domination. The Roman enceinte is 
still traceable in many places. The 
Saracenic lines were constructed about 
A.D. 1067, and various portions of them 
still remain, notably a large arch at the 
landing-place, and two walls flanked 
by towers running up the side of the 
hill behind the city. 

In 1508 Ferdinand V. of Spain sent 
an army and 14 ships of war under 
Don Pearo Navarro, to take possession 
of it. He restored the Kabbah or citadel 
in 1509, and the defensive works were 
further strengthened and restored by 
Charles V. in 1546, who himself took 
refuge at Bougie after his repulse at 
Algiers ; the Algerians took advantage 
of the occasion, and marched with all 
their forces upoa it Alonzo de Peralta, 
the Spanish governor, was fain to de- 
mand a capitulation. He was allowed 
to return with 400 men to Spain, where 
the monarch condemned him to lose 
his head. After this the city 1^11 into 
decays and when Algiers was taken 
by the French, Bougie was not in a 
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position to offer any serious resistance 
to General Trezel, who took possession 
of it on the 29th September, 1833. 
The most interesting buildings at 
Sougie are the ancient forts : Bordj eZ- 
Ahiaer (the red fort), of -which the 
ruins are seen half-way between the 
koubbaof iSicZi-JPotia^iand the Gouraia, 
was, before its destruction by the 
Spaniards, the most ancient in Bougie, 
and here it was that Salah Rais esta^ 
blished himself when he took the place 
from them. 

The fort of Ahd el-Kader, on the 
right hand of the harbour as the tra- 
veller lands, was built before the 
arrival of the Spaniards in 1509. 

The Kasbah, on the opposite side of 
the town, was built by Don Pedro 
Navarro, on Koman foundations, and 
hears Latin inscriptions, of which the 
following are translations : — 

" Ferdinand V., illustrious King of 
Spain, has taken this city by force of 
arms from the perfidious children of 
Hagar, in the year 1509 "—and " This 
city has been furnished with walls and 
fortresses by the Emperor Charles V., 
the African, grandson and successor of 
Ferdinand. To God alone be honour 
and glory. The year 1 545." 

The fort ^rraZ to the N.W. was 
also built by Pedro Navarro, and owes 
its present name to the fact of General 
^rral, who was killed in 1850, having 
been interred there. His remains have 
since been removed to the cemetery. 
This is now used as a prison. 

On the top of Mount Gouraila is the 
fort of the same name f below it is a 
barrack occupied by military pri- 
soners ; lower down to the W. Fort 
Clauzd, and on the beach, near the 
Oued Seghir, the Blockhouse, Salomon 
de 3fu8i8, called after a commandant 
saperieur, assassinated by the Kabyles 
in 1836. 

Bougie, strictly speaking, had no 
port ; it is situated in a deep bay well 
protected from the N.W. and S., but 
exposed to the E. A new harbour has 
been commenced, and will, when com- 
pleted, contain an area of about 15 or 
20 acres. 

The mole has a length of 230 metres 
from Fprt Abd-el-Kftder, and termi- 



nates in a depth of 8 f mB. Its direction 
is S.E. A tendency to silt up has, 
however, been observed, owing to the 
mud brought down by the Oued Sum- 
man. Yachts may lie here in the 
most perfect safety. 

{^Excursions, 

The traveller, who has generally at 
least a morning to spend at Bougie, 
cannot better employ his time than by 
visiting the lighthouse on Cape Carbon, 
distant about 6 kilometres. A very 
easy road leads from the town along 
the flank of the mountain east of 
Gouraia, through the Valley of Mon- 
keys, the southern slope oi which is 
well wooded with kharoob, olive and 
oak trees ; it then traverses the moun- 
tain by means of a tunnel, and passes 
over the pointed crest of ,the isthmus 
connecting the peninsula of Cape Car- 
bon with the mainland. The northern 
face of the mountain is much more 
sterile, but covered in many places 
with scrub, the only trees being Aleppo 
pine. Nothing can exceed the sub- 
limity of the landscape from every 
point of view. In front is the open 
sea, to the W. the littoral richly 
festooned with bays, capes and pro- 
montories, and to the E. the majestic 
mountains of Kabylia. Another in- 
teresting excursion is to the top of 
Oouraia, from which a magnificent 
view is obtained ; there is a good road 
up, and the ascent may be made on 
foot or by mule in an hour : each ex- 
cursion occupies 3 hours. 4 f. are 
usually paid lor mule«. 

But by far the most interesting ex- 
pedition which it is possible to make 
from this place, or indeed from any 
other part of the coast, is to the magni- 
ficent pass of the Chahet el-Akhira. 
This is about half-way on the road 
from Bougie to Setif, and the traveller 
can either take it on his way to the 
latter place, and thence on to Constan- 
tino by rly., or he may go up as far 
only as Kharata, and return the same 
way, fortunate in being able to see 
every feature of the landscape from 
two points of view. 

He may either hire a carriage, or 
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take a place in the diligence which 
runs daily to Setif. The cost of a 
carriage for the two days is 120 francs. 
At Kharata he will find a fairly good 
inn. On the second day he can reach 
Setif in time for the afternoon train to 
Constantine. The traveller is strongly 
advised to hire a carriage in preference 
to going by the diligence. 

The first point of exceptional in- 
terest after leaving Bougie is Cajpe 
OkaSj a bold and bluflf promontory 
jutting out into the sea, on the ver- 
tical cliff of which the road has been 
rather excavated than built, at a height 
of 100 ft. above the sea, like the stem 
gallery of an old ship of the line. 
The view both E. and W. is most 
beautiful; on the one side is a long 
stretch of beach fringed with green, 
behind which rise the hills into which 
the traveller is about to enter, and 
beyond these the more distant blue 
mountains culminating in the snow* 
clad peak of Babor. On the other is 
the Gulf of Bougie, a vast amphi- 
theatre of water bounded by the most 
picturesque mountains. 

The traveller now enters the Oued 
Agriount a picturesque and beauti- 
fully wooded valley. The river flows 
along a wide bed m the most beauti- 
fully tortuous manner, through dense 
thickets of oleanders. The summits 
of the hills are covered with pines and 
cedars, and their slopes, furrowed in 
every direction with perennial streams, 
are clothed with forests of cork and 
other varieties of oak, the finest of 
which is the Chine Zain {Qitereus 
Mirheckii), while the ground amongst 
them is brilliant with bracken, heath 
(Erica arbor ea), myrtle, and a thou- 
sand wild flowers of evQxy tint and 
hue. Soon he enters the Gorge of the 
Chabety and the first idea that crosses 
his mind is the powerlessness of words 
to depict scenery so grand. 

It is impossible to conceive anything 
more sublime and terrible. A huge 
defile, 7 kll. in length, winds in a 
tortuous manner between two immense 
mountains, from 5000 ft. to 6000 ft. 
high. At the bottom an impetuous 
torrent has worn itself a deep and 
narrow channel, from either side of 



which the rocks arise sometimes almost 
perpendicularly, sometimes actually 
overhanging tne bed of the river, to 
a height of nearly 1000 ft. So narrow 
is this gorge, that although the road 
is cut in the side, at from 100 to 40u 
ft. from the bottom, there is hardly 
any spot where a stone could not be 
thrown from one bank to another, and 
so steep is it, that before the first trace 
of the road was made by the French, 
an Arab could not pass along it on 
foot ! The only means of approaching 
it was by descending and ascending 
the lateral valleys, and exploring a 
small portion of the main ravine on 
each side of them. 

Beyond Kharata the scenery, though 
still fine, is tame in comparison. Near 
Takitount is a spring of gaseous water, 
held in high repute. 

From Bougie to Kharata the distance 
is 59 kil., thence to Setif 53 kil., where 
the rly. may be taken to Constantine. 
Thence the traveller may continae his 
journey to Bone by rly., stopping at 
Hammam Meskoutine (2. v.).'\ 

b. The next port on the coast is 
Djidjelly, 140 m. distant from Algiers. 
The anchorage is protected from the 
extreme violence of northerly gales by 
a reef of rocks, which runs out from 
the 'salient, angle of the old town, in 
an easterly direction for nearly a kilo- 
metre. Unfortunately the rocks which 
form this reef are not sufficiently close 
together, or high enough above the 
water, to afford anything like perfect 
shelter. An attempt was made to con- 
vert this into a breakwater by means 
of beton blocks, but it was abandoned 
for want of funds. Here it was that 
the expedition under the Due de Beau- 
fort, sent by Louis XIV. in 1664, was 
so disastrously defeated and almost 
annihilated by the Kabyles. 

[Djidjelly is perhaps the best point 
from which to attempt the ascent of 
Babor and Ta-babort. The journey 
has no physical difficulties, but it will 
be found hardly practicable without 
the co-operation of the local autho- 
rities. The writer performed it in 
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BdCarch 1878, but it ought uot to be 
attempted before May on account of 
tIie_snow on the summit of the moun- 
ta,ins, and the difficulty of passing the 
risers which take their rise in it. 

rPhe first night he passed at the 
xoines of Cape Cavallo, distant from 
Ojidjeliy about 35 kil., 4^ hours on 
liorseback. The second day he pro- 
ceeded by a yery difficult path along 
th.e coast, visiting the picturesque cave 
o£ Oued Taza and the ruins of Ziama, 
a.iid sleeping at Ain Bou M*raou, the 
residence of the Kaid of Ta*babort. 
The journey took 9 hours. Thence, on 
tbe diird day, after a ride of 8 hours, 
lie reached the village of Beni Bizaz, 
1>eautifully situated in an elevated 
valley between the peaks of Babor and 
Ta-babort ; the scenery throughout 
y^&s extremely beautiful and interest- 
ing in many respects. On the summit 
of the moimtains are forests of cedar 
and pinsapo (Picea Pinsapo)* The 
latter exists in no other part of Africa ; 
the African variety is very distinct 
from that found in Spain. If he 
cannot ascend Babor, he will see both 
the Atlas and the Spanish varieties 
growing in juxtaposition in the planta- 
tion of JDj^l Ouache, near Constan- 
tine. The most easy and the most 
picturesque route by which to return 
to Djidjelly is through the beautifully 
■vTooded country of the Beni Foughalt 
the only tribe in Eastern Kabylia 
which remained faithful to the French 
in 1871. During the writer's visit the 
trees were not yet in leaf, bat the 
whole country was carpeted with vio- 
lets, periwinkle and blue irises.] 

0. CoUo, 188 m. from Algiers. 

The bay which serves as the harbour 
of Collo is protected from all the most 
dangerous winds, and offers not only 
a safe refuge for vessels trading on 
the coast, but a tolerably convenient 
landing-place for merchandise. 

The solitary attraction to the tourist 
at this place is the proximity of the 
Oued Z'houTf the only river in Algeria 
in which there are trout. 

In about 3 hours' steaming after 
leaving Collo, the boat passes between 
the i6lan4 of Sriginat on which stands 



a lighthouse, and the coast, distant 
about i m., and passing the port of 
Stora, enters the harbour of PhUippe^ 
ville. 

For many years the former was the 
regular station of the coasting steamers, 
as a bend in the coast gives some 
shelter from the most dangerous winds, 
except in unusually heavy weather, 
when it is dangerous even to approach 
the coast 

d. Fhilippeville, 206 m. from Algiers. 

A magnificent harbour was com- 
pleted in 1882. It is formed by the 
projection in a W.N.W. direction from 
Cape Skikdah immediately to the E. 
of the town, of a grand mole or break- 
water, 1400 metres lon^, and by the 
projection in a N. direction, from 
Chateau Vert, W. of the town, of a 
mole of pierrea j^rdues about 400 
metres long ; the width of the entrance 
will be about 200 metres, and it will 
have a lighthouse at the head of the 
^and mole. The area thus protected 
IS divided into an outer and inner 
basin ; the former has now an area of 
95 acres, to be subsequently reduced 
to 50, and varies in depth from 8 to 
19 fms. ; the inner basin will be of 45 
acres, with a depth varying from 22 
to 50 feet. 

It is contemplated to increase this 
harbour to a very great extent, and 
if the proposed works are carried out, 
it will have a surface of upwards of 
1200 acres, effectuallv sheltered from 
all winds. During the great storm of 
26th and 27th January, 1878, nearly 
the whole of the harbour-works were 
carried away, and every vessel in the 
harbour was wrecked. The whole 
has been reconstructed, and the break- 
water widened to 30 metres at the 
water line; crowned with a parapet 
5 metres thick and 13 metres above 
the level of the sea. Vessels of the 
largest size are able to load and 
discharge their cargoes without the 
intervention of lighters. The cost has 
been about 16^ millions of francs. 

There is very little to be said about 
the modern town of Philippeville, 
which owes its existence to the neces- 
sity which arose after the taking of 
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-CODStaatiDe, of having a more direat 
means of communication with that 
dty than bj Bone. Onthe 7th October, 
133S, Marshal Val^e encamped on tbe 
site of the ancient <aty of Buiieada, 
and pnrchaeed it ihim tite Beni Meleh 
for 153 f. 

At an early period it had attuned a 
high state of prosperity, and, with 
Cirta, Collo and Mila, formed one of 
the four colonies of the Cirtensians, 
No city of Numidis, with go small an 
area, has furniBhed such a mass, of 
arclueological treasures. Many of these 



have disappeuvd, bat all that rem 
are now preeerred in the ancii 
theatre, itself the most interesting ri 
in the place. 

On ttie plateau abore are IheBoman 
reservoirs, which were filled by i 
canal, bringing in the walera of tbe 
Oued SfTii Meleh. These have been 
carefully restored, and still serve to 
supply the modern town. 

^Excursion to Conitautine.t 
This is eauly done by railway 
trains run twice a day. 



No traveller can fail to be deeply 
impreGsed by tbe situatiou of Constan- 
tine, whose grandeur and picturesque 
beauty can bardly be larpaised ; it may 
be truly said to deserve all tlie praise 
that has been so lavishly bestowed on 
it by writers on Alaeria. 

Nature seems to have conalructed it 
entirely with a view to defence and 
picturesque effect- It occupies the 
summit of a plateau of rock, nearly 
quadrilaleral in shape, tbe Uiet eot- 
rcEponding to the cardinal points, and 
its BurCice sloping ttom nortn to south. 



Its sides rise perpeDdicularly nearly 
1000 feet from the bed of the river 
lioummel, which inrroonds it on the 
N. and E., and it is connected oo the 



which the Roummel flows, i 
breadth from about 300 ft. on the S.E. 
side, to nearly double that distance 
opposite the Kssbah ; and is spanned 
on Ac N.E. by four natural arches of 
rock, about UOO ft. above tbe stream. 



one of whioh letvta m the fuundation 
for the bridge of El-Kaniara. The 
a U, aa oiual in Algeria, 



city of Cirtn, of irhich it is the «ac- 

The Arab quarter is almiist ss cu- 
riooi BB that of Algierg ; thongh mnch 
circnniBcribed io extent siace tlic 
French occapation.3 



The Dezt port to the eaEtwacd is 
Bine, 2G4 m. from Algiers. 

Formerly the anchorage in the bay 
was very ioBecDrei but in 1868, ailer 
more tlmn 10 years' labonr, the new 
harbonr tvaa fiuished, and is now as 
good as any in the colony, not except- 
ing that of Algiers itself It consists 
of an outer harbour, having an area of 
150 acres, formed by two breakwaters, 
leaiing between them an aperture of 
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about 300 yards ; within this is a basin 
containing SO acres, surrounded with 
handsome quays, alongside which ves- 
sels can load at any state of tide or 
weather. 

Bone, called by the Arabs Annaha 
(City of Jujube Trees), was founded by 
them after the destruction of Hippone, 
about 1 m. N.E. of the ancient city. 

The ancient Carthaginian Ubho or 
Hippone received from the Romans 
the name of Hippo Regius, not only to 
distinguish it from Hippo Diarrhytus, 
but from being one of the royal cities 
of the Numidian kings ; it was created 
a colony of the Empire, and with Car- 
thage it was one of the most opulent 
commercial centres of Roman Africa. 

St. Augustine, who had been con- 
verted four years before, was ordained 
priest here a.d. 390 ; here he resided, 
a priest and bishop, for 35 years ; and 
here also he wrote his * Confessions/ 
and his * City of God.' 

In 428 A.D. the intrigues of the 
ambitious Count Boniface opened to 
the Vandal the door of the African 
continent, and Hippone was besieged 
by them for 14 months. St. Augustine 
died during this time, and in 431 the 
city fell, and its conquerors reduced it 
to ashes. The town, which was par- 
tially rebuilt under Belisarius, was 
again destroyed by the Arabs in the 
year 687. It was occupied by the 
French in 1823. 

There is a railway to Constantine 
and Tunis. 

^Excursions. — Drive to the ruins of 
Hippone. Drive or ride to Forest of) 
Edongh, the ancient Mons Papua ; but 
the most interesting excursion is to 
Hammam KeskoutixLe, by rail . There 
is a very good Hotel here, close to the 
Rly. Station. The excursion will 
require two days. 

These springs were known to the 
Romans under the name of AqusB 
Tibilitanss, so called from the neigh- 
bouring town of Tibilis, afterwards 
Announa. Some of the Roman baths 
cut out of the rock are sail nsed by 
the hospital patients ; but the largest 
one is higher up the stream, which 
has since changed its coarse, o^ing to 



the mass of deposit having graduallj 
raised the surface of the rock over 
which it then flowed. The tempera- 
ture of the water is no less than 20-3^ 
Fahr. ! which, taking into consideration 
the height of the source above the sea- 
level, is just about boiling-water heat ; 
and is only surpassed by the Geys^^ 
in Iceland, and Las Trincheras in Soath 
America, the former of which rise at 
208°, and the latter at 206® temperature. 
The whole scene is most extraordi- 
nary. The surface of the rock where 
the waters rise is everywhere thickly 
encrusted with carbonate of lime as 
white as marble. On issuing firom the 
earth they fall in a succession of little 
cascades into a richly wooded glen, 
shut in by hills: and by the stream 
below, the natives may be seen, cook- 
ing their provisions and washing their 
clothes in the hot water. Above the 
cascades are numerous little natural 
basins of a creamy-white colour, bab- 
bling over with boiling water. The 
rock over which the water falls is 
rough and uneven, owing to the thick 
calcareous deposit ; and presents the 
appearance of a petrified rapid. 

Above and below the sources are 
some enormous cones, the largest of 
which is about 36 ft. high, and 40 ft. 
in circumference. These were evi- 
dently deposited by the action of the 
waters overflowing the edges of the 
basins wherein they rose, which were 
thus gradually raised higher and higher, 
until the spring had no longer force 
sufficient to run over, bat was obliged 
to find another outlet. 

Earth has gradually collected on 
some of them, in which shrubs and 
flowers have sown themselves, ^ving 
the whole the appearance of huge 
flower-pots. Many of them have been 
split as if by earthquakes. 

Clouds of steam rise from the falls 
and from the earth in all directions. 

The best view is from below, where, 
looking up at the white shining rock 
and steammg water, the scene is very 
strange, and almost unearthly. 

These springs are extremely effi- 
cacious in cases of rheumatism and 
nervous or cutaneous diseases, and for 
healing wounds. The volume is very 
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large, being, from the two pdncipal, 
1 8.000 gal. per hr. The carbonnte of 
lime becomes nearly all precipitated 
as the water coole ; when quite cold 
it ia used for drinkiug purposes.] 

f. La Cklle, 29S m.from Algiers. 
A amall town. 15 kil. from the 
frontier of Tuoig, the principal in- 
dustry of which is the coral fisheir. 

The old town was contained within 
tlie present fortiBcatioas, on a ridge of 
rocks mrrounded by the sea, eiceptine 
on the E. lide, where a bank of sand 
connects it with the land. On this a 
uew town has sprang up, which year 
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bj year is attaining greater importance. 
An attempt was made to create a 
harbour of refiige ic the Bay of Boa 
Lifia, a little farther to the west, the 
old port being too smsll to contain 
vessels of a greater burden than 100 
tons, but it proved too expensive and 
was abandoned. Roads have been 
constructed into the Khooinir country 
and to Tsbarca irom this place. 

At 8} miles beyond La Calie is the 
headland known as Cape Roux, the 
eastern extremity of the colooy of 
Algeria. It is composed of rocks of a 
reddish colour, scarped on every side. 
A large cutting may be noticed in the 
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rock from the summit, descendins to 
the sea. Formerly vessels used to 
anchor here, and the old Compagnie 
d'Afriqae used thus to bring down 
(be cereals purchased from the Arabs. 
The remains of the storehouse built by 
that company may still be observed. 



BEGENCY OF TUNIS. 
8. Fbohtib or AIjOebia to Tumu. 
Shortly after passing La Calls the 



features lo Alfieria, excepting that in 
it the proportion of hill to plain is 
much less; the moautaia-raDges no- 
where attainsogreatan elevation ; the 
country is less wooded ; the rainfall is 
less; and throughout a great part of 
the Kegency the land is, if not abso- 
lutely sterile, capable ooly of yielding 
abundant harvests when stitanlated to 
fertility by more than the usual amonnt 
of rwn. It is naturally divided into 
four tolerably distinct regions, by 
Mrallel lines running N.E. and S.W. 
The first is the monntain region north 
of the Medjerda, the best watered of 
all, and abounding in forests of oak. 
The second, or TeU, consists of moun- 
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tains and elevated plateaux enclosed 
between the Medjerda and a parallel 
line passing through Hammamet ; the 
third, or Sahelf is a region of wide, 
dreary plains^ more or less productive 
after copious rains ; and beyond this is 
the Sahara, 

It is difficult to understand how the 
Sahel could have supported the im- 
mense population which it must have 
contained during the Roman period. 
It is covered in every direction by the 
ruins not only of great cities, but of 
isolated posts and agricultural establish- 
ments. In many parts one cannot ride 
a mile in a long day's journey without 
encountering the ruins of some solidly- 
built edifice. 

The Regency of Tunis corresponds 
to the most important part of the an- 
cient Pro-Consular Province of Africa. 
It excludes the eastern portion, but it 
comprises the Byza/iena^ Zeugitana and 
the territory of Carthage. 

The government of Tunis was till 
1881 an mdependent hereditary Beylik. 
The reigning Bey, Sidi Mohammed Es- 
Sadek, acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Porte, but paid no tribute. The 
Bey is still supposed to reign, but since 
the French Protectorate he cannot be 
said to govern. The active compe- 
tition between the Rubattino Company 
and that of the French Railway for 
the purchase of the small line between 
the Uoletta and Tunis, constructed by 
an English Company, in which the 
Italians carried their point, and sub- 
sequently the Enfida afifair, between 
a British subject and a French Com- 
pany, created much sensation, and led 
to the active interference of Monsieur 
Roustan, the French Consul-Genend. 
In the spring of 1881 a new question 
arose, the misdoings of the Khomair 
tribe (see p. 29). This led to a French 
expedition, which was supposed to 
have for its object the punishment of 
these marauders. Even in France it 
was hardly believed that this was its 
ultimate end. No sooner had the in- 
vading force commenced its operations 
than the dreaded marauders dropped 
out of sight; the island of Tabarca 
was occupied, so was Bizerta, Kef, and 
various other points of the Regency. 



General Br^rt advanced on the capitsUl, 
a treaty was presented to the Bey for 
signature, and two hours were allovr^d 
to him to execute a document invol v- 
ing the virtual abandonment of his 
country to France under the guise of a 
protectorate. 

The military promenade was soon 
over ; it was on the 4th of April that 
the French ministers announced their 
intention to chastise the Khomiur ; on 
the 1 2th of May the treaty of the Kasr- 
Saeed was signed, Mons. Roustan, 
who had been mainly instrumental in 
getting up the expedition, was made 
Minister resident of the Bey and vir- 
tual ruler of the country. The sensi- 
bilities of Italy were deeply wounded, 
but none of the Powers thought it to 
their interest to oppose this high-handed 
proceeding. Mohammedan fanaticism 
was stirred from the borders of Tripoli 
to Morocco. The Bey lost all authority 
over his troops, who refused to ohey a 
ruler who had delivered them over to 
the foreigner, and when the expedition- 
ary force was recalled, a general state 
of insurrection ensued, and the French 
found themselves obliged to conquer 
the country, city by city and tribe by 
tribe, and to send an immense force 
from the mother country to effect this 
end. The holy city of Kairouan wbs 
taken, and French columns marched 
all over the country to the very borders 
of Tripoli. A strong point has been 
occupied, and a fortress constructed in 
the heart of the Khomair country at 
AiN Dbaham, at the source of the 
Oued-el*Kebir and on the flank of 
Djebel-Bir, 900 metres above thelevd 
of the sea, and there is hardly a oitj 
of any importance throughout the 
Regency which has not a French gar- 
rison. 

a. At about 9 miles from the frontier 
is the island of Tabarca,t the history 
of which is most interesting. It lies 
close to the shore, the strait by which 
it is separated being about a quarter of 
a mile broad at the west end, widening 
to nearly a mile at the eastern ex- 
tremity. It has a small harbour, much 

f Murray's • Handbook to Algeria and Tnnfa ;* 
Playfalr's ' TruTeU in the Footsteps of Bmce, 
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freqnented by coral boats when the 
treatherls too rough to permit them 
to pursue their avocations at sea, and 
vessels of a larger size sometimes come 
under the shelter of the island to the 
east. 

It is about 40011 feet high, rising to 
a peak in the middle, on which are 
the picturesque ruins of a mediaeval 
castle. 

In ancient times Thabraca was a 
'Roman colony. 

In 1535 took place the celebrated 
expedition of Charles V. against Tunis. 
Ou the conclusion of peace, the per- 
petual right of fishing for coral was 
conceded to the Spaniards. 

About the same period Jean Dorea, 
nephew of the celebrated Andrea 
Dorea, captured on the coast of Cor- 
sica the no less celebrated Algerian 
corsair Dragut. On the partition of the 
spoil he fell to the share of one of the 
Lomellini family of Genoa, which ex- 
acted as the price of his ransom the 
cession of Tabarca. 

The Lomellini came to an agreement 
with Charles V., who undertook the 
fortification and defence of the island, 
the Genoese agreeing to pay five per 
cent, on all the commerce which they 
made. Soon, however, the Spaniards 
neglected to keep up the works or pay 
the garrison, and the flag of Genoa 
was substituted for that of Spain ; and 
though the governor was still named 
by the latter power, he was obliged to 
render his accounts to the Lomellini. 
In 1741 , during the war which Mon- 
sieur Gautier, the Consul of France, 
brought about between his country 
and Tunis, the latter took possession 
of the island. 

A part of the inhabitants, about 500 
in number, effected their escape to La 
Calle, and thence proceeded to the 
island of San Pietro, to the south-west 
of Sardinia (q, v,\ then uninhabited, 
where their descendants exist to the 
present day, under the name of Tabar- 
cini, and still pursue the coral fishery, 
as well as aid in loading vessels 
arriving at their port of Carloforte for 
minerals. 

The river which falls into the sea 
opposite Tabarca, is the Oued e^Kdfirt 



the Great River, or the Oued ez-^an, 
River of Oak Trees, the ancient Tusca, 
which formed the boundary between 
the Roman province of Africa and 
Numidia. 

The Khomair tribe (erroneously 
called by the French Kromirs)^ who 
inhabit this district, were the most 
warlike, and the most inimical to 
strangers, of any on the N. coast of 
Africa. It was the depredations com- 
mitted by them that afforded a pretext 
to the French for interfering in the 
affairs of Tunis in 1871. Up to that 
time their country had been almost 
unvisited by Europeans ; the author is 
not aware of any Christians having 
passed through it except himself and 
his companion, the Earl of Kingston. 
Now the country and its inhabitants 
are as peaceable as any other part of 
N. Africa. 

There is a practicable carriage-road 
from Tabarca to La Calle. 

A little way beyond Tabarca, is Cap 
NegrCf where the French founded a 
trading station before their settlement 
at the Bastion de France in 1609. It 
was subsequently taken by the Span- 
iards, and for a short time occupied 
by the English; but from 1586 till its 
destruction, it belonged to the French. 

About 25 miles to the north is Gulita 
island, the ancient Cdlathe, once a fa- 
vourite resort of pirates, when they 
wished to careen their ships or lay in 
fresh water. It is easily recognised 
from its outline : the S.E. extremity is 
rugged and steep, and the sugarloafed 
peak over it appears isolated when 
seen from the north or south ; in a bay 
on its south side is temporary anchor- 
age. Off" the N.E. end are three islets, 
Gcdlot the outermost and largest, is 
about a mile distant ; Pollastro is the 
centre and smallest, and Crallina, the 
inner, is half a mile from the island. 
At li miles S.W. of the S.W. end of 
Oalita are two other larger islets, 
CkUitona and Aguglia, At a distance of 
14 miles W. by S. of the north end of 
Galitona are the Sorelle Bocks, always 
a great danger for shipping. In 1847 
H. M. S. Avenger was lost on one of 
them. The crew consisted of 270 
persons, all of whom were lost with the 
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exception of a lieatenant and 4 men. 
She was commanded by a stepson of 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier. A little 
fartlier on, about 3 miles from the 
shore, are two high rocks, the FrateUu 
the Neptuni arote of the Romans, one 
of them exactly resembling a high- 
backed chair; passing these the bold 
promontory of 0. Blanc is passed, 
easily identified by the white colour at 
its extreme point, then an indenture 
of the coast line marks the site of a 
place which may one day play an 
important part in history as a naval 
station. 

b. Bizertaf is only 36 miles from 
Tunis by land ; its name is a corrup- 
tion of the Arabic one, Binzerte, which 
is as evidently derived from the an- 
cient one, Hippo ZarytiM or Diarrhy- 
iu8f so named to distinguish it from its 
neighbour. Hippo Begins, the modem 
Bdne. 

The situation of the town is ex- 
tremely picturesque, being built on 
each side of the canal which connects 
the lake with the sea, and on an island 
in the middle of it, principally occu- 
pied by Europeans and joined to the 
mainland on either side by bridges. 
Since the French occupation, fixed red 
and green lights have been exhibited 
from the outer extremity of the pier. 

The important feature of Bizerta, 
however, is its lake, now called Tinja, 
formerly Hipponitus Sinus, which in 
the hands of an European power might 
become one of the finest harbours and 
one^ of the most important strategical 
positions in the Mediterranean. Its 
length from E. to W. is about 8 miles 
and its width 5|, but the shallow 
portion which passes through the town 
is less than a mile in length, with a 
depth^f from two to ten feet. Beyond, 
it widens out, and has a depth equal 
to that of the lake, from five to seven 
fathoms. A comparatively slight ex- 
penditure would be required to convert 
this lake into a perfectly landlocked 
harbour, containing fifty square miles 
of anchorage for the largest yessels 
afloat At present the anchorage off 

* Murray's * Haodbook to Algeria and Tunis ;' 
flayfUr's ' Travels ia the Footsteps of Braoe.' 



the entrance is very insecure ; vessels 
are compelled to remain in the open 
roadstead, and at a considerable dis- 
tance from the town, and there is no 
shelter from the prevailing bad winds. 
The lake teems with excellent fish, 
which produce a lai^e revenue to the 
State ; they are caught both in weirs 
and nets, and are carried on donkeys 
to Tunis for sale. 

To the S.W. of this lake is another 
nearly as lar^, but with a depth of 
from two to eight feet only. It is the 
ancient Sisara, now called the Gharat 
Ujebd Ishhid, or lake of Mount Ishkul, 
a remarkable hill 1740 feet high, 
situated at its southern extremity, 3ie 
Kirna Mons of Ptolemy. The water 
is almost sweet in winter, when a con- 
siderable body is poured into it by 
the Oued Djoumin or river of Mater ; 
but in summer, when the level sinks, 
the overflow from the salt lake pours 
into it by the Oued Tinga, a tortuous 
canal which connects the two, and 
then its waters are not potable. 

Beyond Bizerta is Bos ez-Zebih^ 
where are the tanny fiEheries of 
Couift Kafifo, and Bus Sidi AH el- 
Mekhi, where the Bay of Tunis com- 
mences. This is enclosed between 
the cape just mentioned, the ancieot 
Promcmtorium ApolUniSf and Bat 
Addar, or Cape 6on, the Promonto- 
rium Mercttrii, The extreme width 
of the entrance is 41 miles, and i\& 
length 27. Close to the former cape 
is Kameta, or He Plane, the Cortura 
of the ancients, a low island, pierced 
through in one part by a natural 
arched canal, while on the opposite 
side of the bay is the lofty island 
of Zemhra, the Djamores d-KMr of 
the Arabs, and the JEgimurus of the 
ancients, with the smaller one of Zem' 
hretia and Tonnara. 

South of Has Sidi Ali eUMekhi is 
the Ghar elrMelah, or Lake of Porto 
Farina, into which flows the river 
Medjerda. This was at one time the 
most famous arsenal and the winter 
port of the Tunisian fleet, and here 
our own Blake gained one of his most 
celebrated victories. A Utile to the 
S.W. is the wretched little village of 
Bou Chater, the site of the celebrated 
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city of Uti€A, 27*6 Ancient, one of the 
fint founded in Africa. When later 
Phoenician colonists founded Carthage, 
Utica still maintained its importance, 
though it was ohliged to submit to 
the supremacy of the younger city. 
In 300 B.C. it fell into the power 
of Agathocles, and it subsequently 
played an important part in all the 
Panic Wars, but it is especially famous 
as being the scene of the unnecessary 
self-sacrifice of Cato. It continued to 
exist till the Mohammedan invasion, 
when it lost not only its being but its 
name, and was thereafter known by 
that of BoaX)hater. The ruins still 
existing of the ancient city are not 
very extensive or interesting. Soon 
Cape Carthage is doubled, with the 
Arab town of Sidi fiou Said, then the 
site of the great Carthage itself; while 
the eastern horizon is bounded by a 
picturesque chain of hills, the most 
conspicuous of which are Hammam eU 
Enf, Bath of the Nose, so called from a 
fancied resemblance it bears to that 
organ, and to the existence of a cele- 
brated thermal spring at its base ; 
Djebel Ressas, the mountain of lead, 
and Za^houan, which gave its name 
to the district of Zeugitana. 

c. Eventually the traveller arrives 
at the Goletta, or port of Tunis. 

The name is a corruption of the 
Arabic words Halk el-Oued, or throat 
of tlie Canal, an artificial passage cut- 
ting the town into two portions, and 
communicating between the sea and 
the lake of Tunis. In the northern 
haJf are the town, fort and battery ; 
in the southern, the Bey's summer 
palace, the seraglio, arsenal, custom- 
house and prison. Vessels are com- 
pelled to anchor in the roadstead, as 
there is not sufficient depth of water 
in-shore, but they are tolerably well 
sheltered from all winds except that 
coming directly f^om the N. 

Boatmen here demand, pretty much 
what they please; the charge, how- 
ever, for landing a passenger with an 
average amouit of luggi^e is 2 francs. 
The town, like Tunis, has been 
constructed entirely with the mate- 
rials of Carthage. The fortress which 



defends it has been frequently^ be* 
sieged, the most celebrated occasion 
being that of Charles V. 

There are three means of reaching 
Tunis : by the railway, bv carriage — 
both routes skirting the uorthern,. 
shore of the lake — or by boat on the 
lake itself; the first is, of course, 
much the most convenient and econo- 
mical. The distance is about 9 kil. 



9, TuNis,t 

The City of Tunis stands on a rocky 
isthmus separating two salt foetid 
lakes; that to the north-east com- 
municates with the sea at the Goletta, 
and is called El-Bahira, or the Little 
Sea, by the natives ; it is about 18 kil. 
in circumference, but nowhere more 
than one or two metres in depth. The 
other to the S.W. is the Sehkha es- 
Sedjoumi, 

Tunis was certainly known to the 
ancients by its present name, even 
before the foundation of Utica and 
Carthage ; it was probably founded by 
native Africans, and not, like those 
cities, by Phoenician colonists ; it was 
also called EUHadhera, the Green, on 
account of the beauty of its gardens. 

It is surrounded b^ a wall, the 
southern part of which is of great 
antiquity, but the northern portion, 
enclosing what was at one time the 
Christian suburb, is of quite recent 
construction, and is defended by oc- 
casional bastions instead of the towers 
which strengthen the more ancient 
part. A great portion of tbis wall has 
now been demolished, and what re- 
mains is rather useful for police 
purposes than for defence. 

In addition to the enceinte, the 
N.W. side of Tunis is defended by 
three large forts built by Charles V., 
called respectively Bordj Manouhia, 
B, Filfila, and B. er-Behta. A lofty 
aqueduct, built at the same period, 
supplied them and the Kasbah with 
water. This is nowj^disused ; it must 
not be confounded with the great 
Roman aqueduct from Zaghouan, 

f Vide Murray's ' Handbook to Algeria and 
TuniB.* 
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The city is commanded by two hills 
in its immediate yicinity ; one to the 
S., on which is the ancient fort 8idi 
hel Ahsan, or Bordj 8i Alt Rats, oc- 
cupied by the French, and another to 
the N., called Belvedere, The view 
from both is very fine. 

The principal gates are the Bah eU 
BahVy or Sea gate, now quite dis- 
connected from the walls ; the Bal el- 
Khadera ; the Bab Ahd es-Selam ; the 
Bab eS'Sadurij towards the Bardo 
palace and the Manouba ; the Bab Sidi 
AhduUaf at the citadel ; the Bah Sidi 
Alewa, on the road to Zaghouan ; and 
the Bab Soiieka, on that leading to 
Susa and the coast. 

The lower part of the city and the 
faubourgs nearest to it are occupied by 
Christians and Jews ; the upper part 
principally by the Mohammedan popu- 
lation; it is built in the form of an 
amphitheatre crowned by the Kasbah 
or Citadel. In front of this a square, 
called Souk el'Ielam, was built, under 
the ministry of Khair-ed-din Pacha; 
but as Jews and even Christians were 
jealously excluded from the shops 
which surround it, the affair proved a 
commercial fiEulure. The old Ka^h 
or citadel has been entirely demolished 
and its site occupied by French 
barracks. 

The interior of Tunis presents a 
conftised network of streets and lanes, 
one or two of which, wider than the 
others, run nearly through its whole 
length ; these all converge towards the 
citadel, so it is very easy to find one's 
way. A new French city has sprung 
up between the Marine Gate and the 
lake, but the curious old native town, 
with its picturesque Bazaars, remains 
intact. 

The trades keep together, so that 
the purchaser has the advantage of 
comparing the various articles of the 
same sort in one place. The principal 
are the Souh el-Atteriny or bazaar of 
the perfumers, near the Bjamda ez' 
Zaitouna, and the Souk el'Bey, where 
arms, inlaid boxes, carpets, etc., are 
sold; this was at one time the slave 
market also. 

English Church— Sea Index. 



English Cemeteries, — ^There is a very 
ancient English Cemetery (of St. 
George) in which Protestants of other 
nations were interred. It used to be 
beyond the walls, but as the town has in- 
creased so greatly in that direction it 
has become surrounded with houses and 
is now disused. It contains the graves 
of several English consuls. Amongst 
others, Richard Lear, 1663; Richard 
Lawrence, 1750, 38 years Consul- 
General; James Trail, 1777, 23 years 
Consnl-General ; and Sir Thomas 
Reade, 1849, 23 years Consul-General. 
Another person rested here whose 
name is known wherever the English 
language is spoken. Colonel John 
Howard Payne, twice consul for the 
U.S. of America, who died at Tunis on 
the 1st of April, 1852. A moiiument 
was erected to him by his ** grateful 
country," recording the fact that he 
was author of "Home, Sweet Home, 
the tragedy of Brutus, and other similar 
productions." In 1883 his body was 
disinterred and taken to the United 
States, but a monument marks the spot 
where he was originally buried here. 

A Roman Caiholic Cathedral has 
been erected on the Boulevard de la 
Marine. It is not a building of any- 
architectural merit, but it is interesting 
to record that on its consecration by 
Cardinal Layigerie, in April, 1882, a 
solemn service was performed ^ in 
thanksgiving for Queen Victoria's 
escape from assassination. 

Mosques. — Throughout the Regency 
of Tunis Christians are rigorously 
excluded from entering any of the 
mosques except those of Keronan. 
It is therefore unnecessary to do more 
than enumerate a few of the principal 
ones in the city. 

Djamda el-Kashah, in the Kasbah 
or citadel. Built in about a.d. 1232. 

Djamaa ez-Zaitouna, the mosque of 
the olive-tree, in the Souk el-Atterin, 
or market of the perfumers. It con- 
tains many columns fi*om Carthage 
and a fine libraiy. 

Bjamaa Sidi Mahrez, in the quarter 
of the Bab es-Souika, distinguished by 
its large dome surrounded by smaller 
cupolas. 
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There are also in the city iunmner- 
able other mosques, medrassas or col- 
leges, zaoaias, and tombs of celebrated 
Mohammedan saints. 

JPtiblie InstruoUon. — ^There exists 
a college for the education of Mo- 
hammedan youth named EB-Sadtki, 
It contains about 150 pupils, fifty of 
whom are supported by the State or 
by mosque reTenues, and reside in the 
bm\ding*, the others receive their 
education gratuitously. In addition to 
the usual branches of purely Moham- 
medan education, there are European 
professors to teach French, Italian, 
and mathematics. 

Cardinal Lavigerie has founded a 
College^ in which 240 youths of all 
nations receive an excellent education. 

The Bar el-Bey, or town palace of 
the Bey, is well worthy of a visit. 
Some of the older rooms are perfect 
gems of Moorish art, while the more 
modem apartments are decorated in 
a style that would disgrace a cheap 
tea-tray. 

It was at one time occupied by 
Queen Caroline, subsequently by the 
brother of the Emperor William I. of 
Germany, by three of oar Royal Princes, 
and by Sir Hastings Yelverton when 
he came to invest the late Bey with 
the Grand Cross of the Bath. 

The works for the new harbour of 
Tunis are being pushed on with great 
activity by the ''Soci^t^ de Con- 
struction des BatignoUes.*' At present 
(1889), they consist in dredging a 
canal from the Goletta to Tanis, 
through the lake, and in preparing 
concrete blocks to be thrown in on 
each side of it. A provisional canal 
about 9 feet deep will be ready for 
the use of barges in 1891. The depth 
will eventually be 30 feet, and it is 
expected that the works will be en- 
tirely finished in 1894. 
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10. EXCURSIONS IN THE NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD OF TUNIS. 

a. Carthage. 

Naturally the first excursion that 
the traveller will desire to make is to 
the site of the mighty Carthage. He 
may go by train, the station of Car- 
thage being within half- an -hour's 
walk of the chapel of St. Louis ; but 
the preferable course is to hire a 
carriage. 

Carthage is said to have been 
founded by a Phcsnician colony from 
Tyre about b.c. 852. They gave to it 
the name of Kart-Hadak, the new 
city, in opposition to Utica, the old. 
This name became in Greek Carchedon, 
and in Latin CartJuigo. 

It continued in uninterrupted pros- 
perity and glory for upwards of 700 
years, till its destruction by P. C. 
Scipio in b.c. 146. Thirty yeais 
later it was colonised by C. Gracchus, 
raised to a considerable condition of 
prosperity by M. Antonius and P. 
Dolabella, and rebuilt by Augustus. It 
subsequently became the chief seat of 
Christianity in Africa, and many of its 
most splendid buildings were destroyed 
with a view of rooting out the last 
traces of paganism. Its utter destruc- 
tion, however, did not commence before 
the Arab invasion in 697, since when 
one generation after another has con- 
tinued the operation with unremitting 
zeal. Little now remains of the great 
city ; all that is valuable has been 
carried off either for the construction 
of the modem city of Tunis, or to en- 
rich the public buildings and museums 
of Europe. 

The situation of the city was singu- 
larly well chosen, on the shores of a 
magnificent and well-sheltered bay ; it 
consisted, properly speaking, of three 
different towns, all enclosed within 
the same wall, namely — Byraot the 
citadel; Gothonj which included the 
port and tluit part of the town occupied 
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by the merchants ; and thirdly, M<iga- 
ria. The first occupied the site of the 
present Chapel of St. Louis, the second 
the lowland between it and the Go- 
letta, and the third stretched in rear 
of both, from the banks of the lake to 
the sea-shore, below the village of 
Sidi Bou-Saeed. 



Chapel of St. Louis. — On the 8th of 
August, 1830, a treaty was concluded 
between Charles X. and the Kegency 
of Tunis, containing the following 
article : — 

*'We cede in perpetuity to H. M. 
the King of France, a site in the 
Maalaka to erect a religious monument 
in honour of Louis IX. on the spot 
where that Prince died ; we engage to 
respect and cause to be respected this 
monument, consecrated by the Emperor 
of France to the memory of one of his 
most illustrious ancestors.*' 

It is difficult to determine the exact 
spot where St. Louis died, on the 25th 
of August, 1270, but the spot selected 
as the site of the chapel was the Byrsa 
itself, to which place, according to 
Joinville, St. Louis retreated after his 
defeat before Tunis, the better to be 
able to superintend the embarkation of 
his troops and the movements of the 
enemy. 

Regarding the style and architecture 
of the chapel, the less said the better. 
Above the entrance is the following 
inscription : — 

Louis Philippe, Pbemiek Boi dss Fkan- 

9AIS, A fiBIOB CB HONUMKNT EN L'AN 184], SCB 
LA PLACE on BXPIRA LE SaIHT LOUIS, SDK 
AIEDL. 



Bound the chapel is an enclosure 
containing a large and handsome 
Seminary ; the HcM of 8L Louis orna- 
mented with frescoes of the last events 
in the life of the Royal Saint, and a 
most interesting miueiuii of antiquities 
found at Carthage (open on Sunday, 
Monday, Thursday and Saturday from 
2^ to 6 P.M.). An immense number of 
sculptured stones have been built into 
the walls around. 

Behind this group of buildings is 
the new Caihedrai, of great size, and 
destined to be the resting-place of its 



distinguished founder. Cardinal Lavl- 
gene. 

The Byrsa was the first point forti- 
fied by the Carthaginians, and around 
it arose by degrees the houses, public 
buildings, streets, etc., of this great 
city. 

The Palace of Dido, — The walls 
supposed to be those of the Palace of 
Dido are to the N.E. of the Byrsa. 
On leaving the enclosure, turning to 
the left, a few vestiges are found 
supposed to be the remains of this 
building. 

Temple ofMscvlapius. — The Temple 
of ^sculapius is situated under the 
Chapel of St. Louis ; four or five small 
apses are still visible. This building 
was destroyed at the close of the third 
Punic War, when the wife of Asdru- 
bal voluntarily perished in the flames 
with her whole family rather than 
submit to the Romans. 

The Forum. — ^The forum was situ- 
ated between Byrsa and the sea, dose 
to the military harbour. 

The Harbours.— The site of the 
ancient ports of Carthage is well 
known and easily recognisable. On 
leaving the Goletta by the gate of 
Tunis the traveller passes over a 
toDgue of land called formerly Tmia 
and Ligula, On following this he 
soon finds himself between the lake of 
Tunis to the left and the sea to the 
right. After a walk of twenty minutes 
he arrives at the house of General 
Kheir-ed'dio, formerly Prime Minister 
of the Bey, and subsequently Grand 
Vizier of Turkey. On continuing his 
walk for about twenty-five minutes 
more, he arrives at a summer palace of 
the Bey, and it is on the shore near 
this that the ports are situated. 



From the Chapel of St Louis the 
traveller can see two little lakes, ex- 
cavated a few years ago on the site of 
the ancient ports ; but it must not be 
supposed that the latter were as limited 
in extent as their modem imitation. 
They were, however, artificial basins 
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and both were named Coihon, a word 
used to express a harbour excavated 
by the hand of man. Like many of 
the other principal features of Car- 
thage, these ports were destroyed by 
Scipio, restored by the Romans, en- 
larged by the Byzantines, and subse- 
quently allowed to fall into ruin and 
be filled up after the Arab Conquest 

Of the various other temples to 

Apollo, Saturn, Astarte, Hercules, etc^ 

few or no remains are visible, and the 

traveller will look in vain even for 

their foundations. 

Cigtems.'-Fwaic Carthage was sup- 
plied with water entirely from cisterns 
constructed to catch and preserve rain- 
water. These are found in every direc* 
tion, but there were two great public 
reservoirs, one near the sea, and the 
other at Maalaka. The first of these 
are situated close to the fort called 
Bordj el-Pjedid. These have been 
entirely restored, but the greatest care 
has been taken to preserve their origi- 
nal character. They are 1 8 in num&r 
containing in all 27,000 cubic metres 
of water. Visitors desiring to inspect 
them should apply for permission to 
the water-works office in town. The 
cisterns at the MSudaka were very 
much larger, but are now in a perfectly 
ruinous condition; the Aral^ of the 
village make use of them as a resi- 
dence for themselves and their flocks. 

When the aqueduct from Zaghouan 
was subsequently constructed, these 
reservoirs were used for the reception 
and distribution of the water. The 
former of these two systems will revert 
to its original purpose, and will dis- 
tribute the water of the restored aque- 
duct to the Marsa and Goletta. 

The Amphitheatre, — The amphi- 
theatre is situated S.W. of the Maa- 
laka, and close to the Carthage station 
of ibA railway. All that remains, 
however, is an elliptical excavation, 
about 12 m^res in depth. This was 
the scene of the martyrdom of St. 
Perpetua and her companions on the 
7th of March, 203. 

The OJreiis.— The circus is situated 



to the S.E. of the Arab village of 
Douar Ech-Chott, and about sF kil. 
from the temple of JSsculapius. Its 
outline is easily distinguished, and 
even some vestiges of t^ Spina, but 
all the cut stones have been removed. 

Theatre, — Apuleius describes the 
theatre at considerable length, with- 
out specifying its exact site, but £1- 
Edrisi says that it was W. of the sea- 
baths. Standing at the great cisterns 
and looking towards the Goletta, the 
ruins of this building are seen on the 
left hand near the sea-shore. 

Banliea. — The ruins of the great 
Christian Basilica should also be 
visited. 

The history of Christian Carthage 
is no less interesting than that of its 
earlier days. Owing to its constant 
intercourse with Rome, the religion of 
Christ was implanted here at a very 
early date. In the 2nd century there 
were a great many bishops in the 
proconsular province, and Agrippinus, 
the first bishop of Carthage, convoked 
them in council. 

The first recorded martyr at Car- 
thage was St. Namphanion, who was 
killed in 198 under Septimius Severus. 
Jocundus and Saturninus followed about 
the same time. St. Perpetua and her 
companions were thrown to wild beasts 
in the amphitheatre in 203. St. Cyp- 
rian was beheaded in 258 ; other brU- 
liant names adorn the African Church ; 
Tertullian and Augustine, the latter 
of whom was born at Tagaste and 
partially educated at Medaura, he came 
to Carthage to complete his studies. 
In his time the see of Carthage num- 
bered 160 churches in the Byzacene, 
and almost as many in Zeugitana. 
The names of only 28 bishops of Car- 
thage are, however, recorded, of whom 
the last, Cyriacns, lived in 1076. 

To the £. of the Chapel of St. Louis, 
and distant about 3000 metres from 
it, is the village of Sidi Bou-Saeed, 
which is esteemed as holy by the 
Arabs, on account of a tradition that 
St. Louis became a convert to El-Islam, 
and was interred there under the name 
ofSidiBou-Saecd. 

D 2 
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b. EXOUBSION TO THE BaBDO. 

The Bardo is one of the most in- 
teresting and characteristic of all the 
palaces of Tunis. Exteriorly it has 
the air of a fortress, being surrounded 
by a wall and ditch, and flanked by 
towers and bastions. The entrance 
leads into a square court through a 
little street lined on each side with 
shops. To the right of the court is 
the entrance to the old harem, in front 
to the stables, and to the left, after 
having passed through a second court, 
is the Bey's hall of justice, where 
periodically His Highness in person 
administers the patriarchal but sub- 
stantially equitable justice which seems 
far better suited to semi-civilised people 
than the more elaborate jurisprudence 
of Europe. 

The public rooms have lately been 
entirely rebuilt The old Hareem has 
been fitted up as a Hnsetim under the 
direction of M. Ren^ de la Blanch^re. 
The gem of the collection is the great 
Mosaic of Snsa, which has been laid 
down in the principal hall, but it is 
full of interesting antiquities from all 
parts of the Regency. 

e. EXOUBSION TO BiZEBTA AND UtICA. 

This may be done by carriages 
from Tunis iu three or four days. 
The cost will be from 120 to 140 
piastres (3Z. to 31, lOs.). There are 
no ^ood hotels beyond the city of 
Tunis, but it is possible to find accom- 
modation at Bizerta. (See p. 30.) 

d. Excursion to Zaghouan and 

OUDENA. 

This expedition can be done in three 
days by carriage— cost of a carriage 
about 3l. If the traveller only wishes 
to see the aqueduct of Carthage, he 
can visit it and the ruins of Oudena, 
and return to Tunis in the same day. 

At 1 1 m. from Tunis is the Moham- 
media, an immense ruined palace, built 
by Ahmed Bey, who died in 1855 ; he 
decorated it with great tnagniflceuce. 



but since his death it has been allowed 
to go to min. 

Shortly after leaving the.Mohamme- 
dia, the ruins of the ancient aqueduct 
come in sight, and at a distance of 
about 14 m. from Tunis the road 
crosses the Oued Melian, the Catada 
of Ptolemy, Here is seen, in all its 
surpassing beauty, one of the greatest 
works the Romans ever executed in 
North Africa. 

It was commenced by Hadrian and 
finished by Septimius Severus ; partly 
destroyed hj the Vandals ; restored by 
the Byzantines, and finally ruined by 
the Arabs. It was reserved for the 
late Bey, Sidi Mohammed es-Sadnk, 
once more to restore this ancient 
work, and to brinff the pure and 
abundant springs which formerly sup- 
plied Carthage into the modem city 
of Tunis. 

The original aqueduct started from 
two springs, those of Zaghouan and 
Djougar; and to within 16 m. of the 
present city of Tunis, namely, to the 
S. side of the plain of the Catada, 
it simply followed the general slope 
of the ground without being raised on 
arches. From this point, right across 
that plain, a distance of 3 Roman, or 
2^ English m., with slight intermis- 
sions, owing to the rise in the ground, 
and so on to the terminal reservoir at 
the modem village of Maalika, it was 
carried over a superb series of arches, 
sometimes, indeed, over a double tier. 
The total length of the aqueduct was 
6 1 Roman m., or 98,897 yards, indu* 
ding the branch from Mons Zucchams, 
which measured 22 m., or 36,803 
yards ; and it was estimated to have 
conveyed 32,000,000 litres (upwards 
of 7,000,000 gallons) of water a day, 
or 81 gallons per second, for the supply 
of Cvthage and the intermediate 
country. 

The greatest difference is peroeptibk 
in the style of constraction, owing to 
the frequent restorations which have 
taken place. The oldest and most 
beautiful portions are of finely-cut 
stone^ each course having a hei^t of 
20 in. ; the stones are bossed, with 
a squared channel worked at the 
joints, and the vonisoirs are single 
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stones reaching quite to the bottom of 
the specus. in which there exist, at 
interns all along its coarse, circular 
man-holes, both to admit air and to 
permit the repair and cleansing of the 
channel. 

A great part of the aqueduct, how* 

e^er, is built in a far less solid manner, 

of concrete blocks or of small irregular 

stones. In some places a threatened 

danger had been girded against by 

the erection of rough and massive 

counterforts. Along the plain of the 

Oned Melian, in a length of nearly 

2 m.y there are upwards of 300 arches 

still entire. 

The aqueduct passed the river on a 
double series of arches. These were 
all destroyed in order to make use 
of their foundations for the modem 
bridge which now carries the water 
across, and serves at the same time as 
a viaduct. 

From this point to Carthage, along 
the plains of the Mohammed ia, the 
Manouba and Ariana, the ancient 
aqiiednct is entirely ruined, and its 
stones have been used in the construc- 
tion of Tunis. 

Leaving the Oued Melian, the road 
to Zaghouan follows the line of the 
aqueduct : but a detour to the E. may 
be made to visit the ruins of Oudena, 
the ancient city of Uthina. 

The present condition of the ruins 
proves it to have been a place of very 
considerable importance ; they cover 
an area of several miles, and must 
certainly have contained a very large 
population. 

At about 33 m. from Tunis is Zag- 
hoaaa, the ancient Zeugis, which gave 
its name to Zeugitana or the Province 
of A.frica proper. A pleasant little 
town^ situated on a spur proceeding 
from the N.£. side of the mountain 
bearing the same name. 

The principal industry is the dyeing 
of red caps or oachias, which has been 
carried on here for generations. 

The ^eat interest of the place, how- 
ever, is its vicinity to the springs from 
which the aqueduct is supplied, about 
a mile and a half distant from the 
town« f 



The source issues ftom below the 
ruins of a Roman temple, known to 
the natives by the name of El-Kasbah, 
or the fortress. 

The building is extremely elegant, 
and in its original condition must have 
been one of the most charming retreats 
which it is possible to imagine. It is 
situated at the gorge of a narrow and 
precipitous ravine descending from 
Djebel Zaghouan, but at a very con- 
siderable elevation above the plain at 
its foot 

It consists of a paved area of a semi- 
circular form, but with the two ex- 
terior limbs produced in straight lines 
as tangents. Round the perimeter 
was a raised colonnade, and at the 
end, in the middle of the circular por- 
tion, was a rectangular cella, which is 
still tolerably entire ; at the extremity 
there is a niche lined with cut stone, 
surmounting what may either have 
been the base of a statue of an emperor, 
or an altar to a divinity. To the rt. 
and 1. of this proceeded a lateral gal- 
lery. The. posterior wall was of iinely- 
cut stone, with thirteen square pilasters 
on each side, between every alternate 
pair of which a round-headed niche 
for statuarv was sunk in the thickness 
of the wall. Towards the interior, 
a Corinthian column corresponded to 
each of the pilasters, but these have 
long since been removed, and now 
decorate the interior of the principal 
mosque of Zaghouan. Each end of 
this colonnade was terminated with 
a handsome gateway ; and from the 
lower surface of the area on either side 
a flight of fifteen steps conducted to a 
basin or nymphssum, shaped like a 
heart in cards, but with a rounded 
instead of a pointed apex ; in this the 
spring rose, and was conducted into 
the aqueduct. The spring is no longer 
visible, being led into the modern 
aqueduct before it emerges fh>m the 
ground. 
The colonnade was roofed by one 

Seneral half-cylindrical vault in the 
irection of the length of the building, 
intersected by twelve other trans- 
versely directed cylindrical vaults 
rising from the pilasters in the walls, 
and the columns in front A cornice 
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of a bold outline ran all round, serving 
as impost to the vaults and ornamental 
doorways, and as capitals to the 
pilasters. A great portion of the 
vaults supported by the walls still 
remain, to show the nature of the 
construction. 

A magnificent view is obtained by 
mounting the hill immediately S. of 
the town, crossing the valley watered 
by the Ain Ayat; and a still finer 
one by climbing to the top of Djebel 
Zaghouan, which may easily be done 
by spending an extra day at this 
place. 

There is a small French garrison 
at Zaghouan, and a heliographic 
station has been constructed on the 
mountain, access to which is obtained 
by a winding path 5500 metres in 
length. 

The other branch of the aqueduct 
was and still is supplied from a spring 
at Ain Djougar, close to the village of 
Bent Saida, which occupies the site 
of the ancient Zucchara Civitas. Like 
the other, this one also issued from a 
monumental fountain, now in a very 
bad state of preservation. 

e. EXCXTBSION TO THE AmFHITHEATBE 

OF El-Djem. 

See p. 39. This may also be done by 
carriage from Tunis in 3 days, sleeping 
at Hammamet and Susa. 



11. YOYAaE ALONG THE OOAfiT FBOM 

Tunis to the Island of Djebba. 

Steamers of the TrantcUlantique and 
Italian Companies run from Tunis 
every week, visiting all the principal 
ports on the coast as fieir as Tripoli, 
and thence to Malta. 

a. Siua is the ancient Hadrometnm, 
capital of the province of Byzacium. 
It is often mentioned in the Ptmic and 
civil wars, and, like many other cities, 
it was destroyed by the Vandals and 
restored by Justinian. 

After Okba had built the city of 
Kerouan, he remained at Susa during 
a considerable period. Subsequently, 



when the Turks took up the profitable 
trade of piracy, this became one of 
their favourite haunts, whence they 
made predatory excursions to the coasts 
of Italy. 

In 1537 Charles V. sent a naval 
expedition from Sicily against the 
place, which refused to submit to his 
proUgi Mulai Hassan. The command 
was given to the marquis of Terra 
Nova, but he was obliged to retire and 
leave victory in the hands of his ene- 
mies. In 1539 another expedition was 
sent, commanded by Andrea Doris, 
with better success, but no sooner had 
he left than it revolted again, and 
welcomed the celebrated pirate Dragut 
within its walls. 

In all the frequent dissensions be- 
tween the Arabs and Turks, the im* 
portance of Susa as a strate&ic post 
was so great that its possession was 
generally the key to supreme power. 
The town is situated on a gentle slope 
rising from the sea, and presents a 
most picturesque appearance from a 
vessel in the harbour. It is surrounded 
by a crenulated wall, strengthened at 
intervals by square towers and bas- 
tions, and crowned by the Kasbah. 
The view from the terrace is -very 
fine, but the building itself is entirely 
devoid of interest. 

The modern port is simply an open 
roadstead, very slightly protected by 
a curve in the coast towards the N., 
where was the ancient harbour, be- 
tween the Quarantine Fort and Ras 
el-Bordj. The accumulation of sand 
has rendered the water too shallow to 
permit vessels to make use of it. A 
great part of the ancient harbour is, 
in fact, now dry land. 

The roadstead has good anchorage 
in 6 to 8 fms. water, but is dangerous 
in winter, being entirely exposed from 
N. toE. 

The town has a prosperous appear- 
ance, the houses being well built, and 
as a rule less dilapidated than usual. 
The population is about 8000, of whom 
1000 are Europeans and 2000 Jews. A 
very considerable part of the trade is 
in the hands of Maltese, who are here, 
as everywhere else in North Africa, 
the most industrious and frugal, and 
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about the beit-behaTed class of the 
population. 

The principal objects of interest in 
the town are : — 

The Katr er-BUxU, a square boild- 
ing flanked by 7 roand bastions, with 
a high tower built on a square base. 
It was erected about a.d. 827 by a 
Prince of the Aghlabite dynasty as a 
conTent for Merabetin or devotees. 

There is also an extremely interest- 
ing bmldlng, now turned into a coffee- 
shop, and called by the Arabs Kdhwat 
el-Kaubba, or Caf^ of the Dome. It 
is a small building, square in plan up 
to aboat 8 feet from the ground, thence 
rising cylindrically for about the same 
distance, the whole surmounted b^ a 
curious fluted dome. The cylindrical 
portion has 4 large and 4 smaller 
arched niches, with very bold cornices, 
springing from semicircular pilasters 
between them. The walls are, how- 
ever, so thickly encrusted with white- 
wash, that the architectural details are 
considerably obscured. A ^ood view 
of the exterior of the building is ob- 
tained by mounting to the top of the 
Moregtan, or public hospital, just op- 
posite. 

There is also a curious old building 
either of Roman or Byzantine con- 
struction, now used as an oil-mill. It 
consists of a central dome, supported 
on 4 arches, S of which give access to 
narrow chambers, the entrance being 
in the fourth; beyond the left-hand 
chamber, on entering, are 2 parallel 
vaulted apartments, extending the 
whole length of the building. The 
piers of the arches have originally 
been ornamented with columns, and 
the ceiling appears to have been deco- 
rated with tiles or mosaics. 

There is a very important trade in 
olive oil from Susa. 

[EXCUBSION TO EL-DjEM.f 

The journey to El-Ijem and back 
to Susa may be made by carriage in 
three days, including one whole day 

f Murray's ' Handbook to Algeria and 
Tunis'; Playfalr's *Tiavelt In the Footsteps 
orBroott.' 



I at the amphitheatre. A carriage costs 
about 90 piastres, or 22. 5s. 

At El-Djem there is a Fondouk, 
where the traveller can obtain shelter 
and nothinff more ; it is dirty and tail 
of fleas, ana nothing short of the mag- 
nificence of the amphitheatre coukI 
compensate him for two nights spent 
here. He must provide himself with 
bedding and provisions for the time he 
contemplates remaining absent. 

The drive is not particularly inter- 
esting, and there is nothing at El- 
£>jem, save its amphitheatre, which 
may be said to be all that remains to 
mark the site of the ancient city of 
Thysdnu. 

It was here that the pro-consul 
Gordian first set up the standard of 
rebellion against Maximin, and was 
proclaimed Emperor in a.d. 288, in 
his 80th year. 

The solidity of the masonry and the 
vast size of this building have induced 
the Arabs at various periods of their 
history to convert it into a fortress ; it 
has frequently been besieged, and on 
each occasion, no doubt, to the great 
destruction of the fabric. 

This edifice offers the same exterior 
divisions as the principal monuments 
of a similar kind built elsewhere by 
the Romans, three outside open gal- 
leries, or arcades, rising one above 
another, crowned by a fourth storey 
with windows. But at El-Djem the 
architect seems to have tried to sur- 
pass, in some respects, the magnifi- 
cence of existing structures. In the 
Coliseum at Rome the lower storey is 
decorated with a Doric half-engaged 
order, the second with an Ionic, and 
the third with a Corinthian. The 
fourth storey was pierced by windows 
like this one, but pilasters alone are 
employed, so that the general aspect 
is that of three storeys, gradually in- 
creasing in magnificence as they rise, 
crowned by a high attic, which sup- 
ported the masts destined to receive 
the ropes of the velum. In many other 
amphitheatres the Doric order is alone 
employed. But, here, at El-Djem, the 
orders of the first and third galleries 
are Corinthian; the middle one is 
composite; the fourth was probably 
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Corinthian alio, if it eyer was com- 
pleted. 

The windows of the fourth storey of 
the Coliseum are square-headed, as was 
generally the case in monuments of 
this kind ; but at El-Djem the heads 
of the windows are neither straight 
nor semicircular, but segmental, and 
they are built as true arches, with 
voussoirs. They are placed at every 
third interpilaster. 

Each of the three lower storeys pos- 
sessed sixty-four columns and arches, 
and at each extremity was a grand 
entrance, but the W. one is included 
in the breach made by Mohammed 
Bey in 1697, to prevent the building 
being again used as a fortress. Since 
then the work of destruction has gone 
on rapidly, and now fully one-third of 
the whole perimeter is destroyed. 

The interior of the amphitheatre has 
suffered much more than the exterior, 
doubtless from the fact that it has so 
often served as a fortress, and partly 
from the material having been taken 
to block up the lower galleries, and to 
build the modern village. 

It is by no means certain that this 
amphitheatre ever was completed, or 
whether the attic ever was decorated 
with pillars, though undoubtedly some 
of the pedestals of this order were 
placed in position. Some of the orna- 
mental details also are in an unfinished 
condition. The keystones of the arches 
of the lowest order were probably all 
intended to be sculptured, but they are 
still in their original rough condition, 
with the exception of two, one of which 
bears the head of a human being, and 
the other that of a lion. 

The outside gallery on the ground- 
floor, where most perfect, has been 
utilised by the Arabs as store-rooms 
for their corn and forage ; some of the 
arches are converted into shops, and 
there is evidence that the upper gal- 
leries also have at some time or other 
been converted into dwellings, holes in 
the masonry for the reception of joists 
being visible in every direction. 

Several inscriptions have been found 
here; the most important has been 
preserved at St. Louis (Carthage), and 
has been often quoted: the nam« of 



the town is twice mentioned in it, once 
as Thysdrus, and again as Thysdritana 
Colonia. 

A number of rude Arabic or Cufie 
inscriptions, accompanied by represen- 
tations of swords and daggers, have 
been scratched on the exterior wall 
above the principal entrance, and one 
which is certainly of Berber origin, 
may date from the era of El-Kahina. 

The stone of which the amphitheatre 
is built was obtained from Salekta on 
the sea-coast : the Sallecti of the tables 
of Peutinger and the Syllectum of 
Procopius, the first resting-place of 
Belisarius in his march from Caput 
Vada to Carthage. It is a somewhat 
fincrgrained, marine-shell limestone, 
with an admixture of siliceous sand 
full of fossil shells. Such a material 
is worked with the utmost facility ; in- 
deed, it may be cut with an axe, but 
it is not susceptible of being dressed 
with the same precision as more com- 
pact stone. The consequence is that 
the masonry is far inferior to the finest 
specimens of Roman work in Africa. 
Mortar has been plentifully used be- 
tween the joints, and the stones are 
neither as large nor as closely fitted 
as usual; the average dimensions are 
— length, 87} in., and height of courses, 
19} in. 

A feature of the construction of 
this building, never seen in others of 
the best period of Roman art, is the 
manner in which the appearance of 
nearly all the stones has been spoilt 
by triangular lewi% holes being cut in 
their esSerior faces, for the purpose 
of raising them into position. This 
gives the masonry a slovenly appear- 
ance. 

Another excursion from Susa is to 
Kerouan, a city which, next to Mecca 
and Medina, is the most sacred in the 
eyes of Western Mohammedans. It 
was founded by 8idi Okha in the 7th 
centy., and contains numerous splendid 
Mohammedan shrines, which since the 
French Protectorate are freely open to 
visitors. The principal are— The Great 
Xosqne of Sidi Okba; the Zaouia 
of Sidi Abd-el-Kadir Xl-Ijilani; the 
sacred Mell of Sl-Barots; and the 
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most important of all, the SjeiBiaat 
es-SeheU, or Mosque of the Com- 
panion of the Prophet. These are 
all fully described in the ' Handbook 
to Algeria and Tunis.* 

Kerouan will well repay a visit. It 
is only 6 hrs.' drive from Susa, with 
-which place it is joined by a tram- 
way.] 

b. The next port at which the 
ftteamer stops after leaving Snsa is 
Konastir, the Bu8pina of the Ro- 
mans, situated on a promontory about 
12 m. S.E. of Susa, with the little 
islands known as the Tonnara a stone's 
throw off the land. The Arab name 
is Misteer. It is built on the shore, a 
little S. of the extreme point of the 
Cape. The fortifications are similar 
to those of other Tunisian towns, and 
the Kasbah, with its battlemented 
walls, and a lofty tower rising in the 
centre, is placed on the side nearest 
the sea. The port is small and of 
no great importance. There is good 
holding^ground about half a mile from 
the shore in 7 4 fms., but the position 
is much exposed. In some respects, 
however, it is better than Susa, being 
sheltered from the N. and N.£. by 
the promontory. 

To the S.E. is an extensive spit of 

shallow and dry banks, extending 

10 m. from the coast, at the extremity 

of which are the Kuriat islands. 

Vessels should round the first of these, 

as the depth of water within them is 

insufiicient for any but the smallest 

craft. The trade of Monastir is very 

inconsiderable, consisting chiefly of 

olive-oil. 



vessels can lie there in 8 fims. water. 
Yachts may lie much closer in. 

This is the ancient TwrrU Hanwi' 
balis, or country seat of Hannibal, 
whence he is said to have embarked 
after his flight from Carthage. The 
modern city, at one time the seaport 
of Kerouan, was built in 912 by Obeid- 
uUa el-Mahedi, a descendant of Ali, 
Khalifa of the West. The fortifica- 
tions were strengthened by Charles V., 
but that monarch, finding the place un- 
tenable, subsequently destroyed them. 

At Bordj Arif, about 3 m. to the W., 
are the ruins of a very interesting 
Arab building, situated in a grove of 
ancient olive-trees. 

d. Leaving Mahadia, the steamer 
passes Salekta, the SyUectum of Pro- 
copius, the first stage of the march 
made by Belisarius irom Caput Vada 
to Carthage. 

The landing-place of the Byzantine 
army was at the modern Kapoudiah, 
or Bos Khadidja, a low rocky point, 
1 1 m. S.E. of Ras Salekta, on which is 
built a remarkable tower, nearly 150 ft. 
high, which still serves as a post for a 
few soldiers. 



e. After leaving Monastir the steamer 
rounds Bos DimaSf the ancient Thap- 
8U8, celebrated for the decisive victory 
which CsBsar won under its walls 
against Scipio and Juba I., and anchors 
in the afternoon at Hahadia — a pic- 
turesque but dilapidated town, situated 
on a narrow promontory extending 
about a mile to the E. It has anchor- 
age on the N. and S. sides, according 
to the direction of the wind, but it is 
entirely exposed to the E. The south- 
em one is that generally used, and 



6. Here may be said to commence 
the extensive banks which surround 
the Kerkena Islands. The distance 
between them and the mainland is 
about 25 m., but the navigable channel 
is not more than a mile broad, and is 
the most dreaded part of the coast. 
It has lately been marked out by 
luminoas buoys. Sailing-vessels going 
to Sfax had better round the islands 
altogether, giving them a wide berth. 

The Kerkenas were known to the 
ancients as the Oirdnae InSuIas, The 
two principal ones are Cherka or J8am- 
lah to the E., and Ohurha to the W. 
They are low, and covered with date 
and olive-trees. Cereals also are cul- 
tivated where the ground is not too 
sandy ; bat the inhabitants, of whom 
'there are about 3000, live, to a great 
extent, on the produce of the sea, and 
by making mats, baskets, etc., from 
the alfa, which grows in abundance. 



f. At the S. of the channel is the 
town of Sfax, the ancient Taphrtmraf 
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now the chief place of a district in 
which there is an important trade in 
al&. The upper portion of the city 
is reserved for the MohammedaDS, the 
lower is occupied by Christians and 
Jews. 

The anchorage is at 2 to 2} m. from 
the town, and can be chosen according 
to the depth of water required. There 
is a rise and fall of 5 ft. in spring 
tides, and 3 at neaps, a thing very un- 
common in the Mediterranean. A few 
m. fitrther to the N. the rise is only 
1 ft., while in the Gulf of Gabes, 
farther S., it is as much as 8 ft 

It is in this region, just below the 
34° parallel of latitude, that Captain 
Roudaire proposed to pierce the Isth- 
mus of Gabes,t which now separates 
the sea from the region of the Chotts, 
whereby he hoped to create an inland 
sea, and introduce fertility, commerce, 
and life into the Sahara. Unfortu- 
nately, the most eminent authorities 
did not agree as to the possibility 
of the project, and even the position 
of the Lake of Triton, which existed 
within the limits of history, has not 
beea satisfactorily settled. French geo- 
graphers assert that it covered the 
region of the Chotts, while Sir Richard 
Wood, with great plausibility, argues 
in favour of the bay S. of Djerba, 
which is still open to navigation by 
small vessels. The scheme has been 
definitely abandoned. 

g. From Sfax the steamer crosses 
the Gulf of Gabee or 8yrti8 Minor, and 
anchors off Homt es'Sooh, in the Island 
of Djerba. This is none other than 
the spot made for ever immortal by 
Homer as the Island of the Lotophagi, 
it is the Meninx of Pliny and the 
Brachion of Scylax. 

Much controversy has arisen regard- 
ing the lotus of the Odyssey. "Now 
whosoever did eat the honey-sweet 
fruit of die lotus had no more wish to 
bring tidings nor to come back, but 
there he chose to abide with the lotus- 
eating men, ever feeding on the lotus, 
and forgetful of his homeward way." 
Most writers have been content to 

f Rondaire, *Etade8 relatives au projet de 
Mer Int^rieore/ Paris, 1877. 



follow Shaw, who identifies it as the 
Seedra of the Arabs, the Ziziphtu htus 
of botanists, or jujube, a fruit which in 
its wild state is hardly eatable, and even 
when cultivated is quite unworthy of 
immortality, a fruit moreover which 
does not exist upon the island at all. 
It seems unnecessary to go out of one's 
way to search for the Homeric food, 
the island is covered with it, no 
greater blessing than it was ever 
bestowed by Providence on man, and 
no other fruit is so all-sufficient for 
human sustenance as the '* honey- 
sweet '' lotus of theandents, the Date 
of the modem Arab. 

The island is very flat, and though 
possessing little water is tolerably 
fertile. It is celebrated for the fine 
quality of its olive-oil, and now ex- 
ports a large quantity of alfa. Near 
the anchorage existed, not many 
years ago, a remarkable tower, com- 
posed entirely of human skulls. It 
was seen and described by Sir Gren- 
ville Templet in 1832. It was 20 ft 
in height and 10 broad at the base, 
tapering upwards to a point, composed 
entirely of skulls reposing in regular 
rows, on intervening layers of the 
bones appertaining to the bodies. It 
is probable that they belonged to 
Spanish soldiers who landed here 
under the Duke d*Alva, in 1560, and 
were defeated and slain by the Moors. 
This barbarous monument was de- 
stroyed by the Bey at the request of 
the £juropean Consuls at Tunis, and a 
column in the French cemetery marks 
the spot where the bones were rever- 
ently interred. 

A light vessel, *The Mater,' has 
been placed by the French near the 
island. It has a fixed white light, and 
can be seen from a distance of abont 
dm. 

Beyond this point the coast is un- 
interesting, consisting of sandy downs 
stretching as &r as the eye can reach, 
an absolute desert, without tree or 
trace of habitation. The inhabitants 
have the worst possible reputation, 
and exercise robbery and brigandage 
on a large scale. 

t Sir Grenville Temple. 'Excnrsiong In th* 
Mediterranean/ i. p. 16S. 
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PROVINCE OF TRIPOLl.t 

12. Tripoli 

Tripoli is a proYince or vilayet of 
the Ottoman Empire, governed by a 
Vali, or GoTemor-General, appointed 
by the Sultan. It extends along the 
coast from the island of Djerba to 
Tobrook, a little beyond the Bay of 
Bomba over 800 m., inclading all the 
territory between Tunis and Egypt. 
It extends southwards about 400 m., 
but its delimitation in this direction 
is rather indefinite. It may be said to 
comprise all the territory of Fegzariy 
the town of Oh€UJlame8, and the oasis 
of QJyit, Along the coast, and to 
about 70 m. inland, there are fertile 
tracts, but beyond this limit the 
country is for the most part a barren 
desert, interspersed at wide intervals 
with a few oases. The whole country, 
with the exception of the palm and 
olive-groves near the coast, and a part 
of the Cyrenaica, is treeless ; the line 
of coast flat and uninteresting, and 
almost entirely devoid of landmarks 
for the guidance of mariners. The 
population of the whole vilayet is from 
600,000 to 800,000. 

The harbour of Tripoli is formed 
by a long reef of rocks running out 
Into the sea, in a N.E. direction, and 
by other reefs at some-distance to the 
eastward of these, all of which make 
a tolerably good shelter in ordinary 
weather. In the deepest part, how- 
ever, there is not more than 5 fms. of 
water. 

At the extremity of a rocky pro- 
jection to the northwards, forming 
part of the first-mentioned reef, are 
two batteries called the New and 

f BUqniire. 'Letters from the Mediterra- 
Dean/ 1813; Tally, 'Ten Years' Residence in 
Tripoli,' 1816 ; Lyon, ' Narrative of Travel In 
Amca,' 1831 ; Beechey, ' Exploration of North 
Ooost of Africa,' 1828 ; PlaylSEiir, ' Travels in 
the Footsteps of Bruce,' 1878; Eae, 'The 
Ck>imtry of the Moor*,' 18Y8 ; Playfair, ' Biblic 
naphy of Tripoli and the Cyrenaica,' pablished 
by the B.O.S. in 1889. 



Spanish Forts, and on an isolated rock 
is a circular one allied the French 
Fort, better known by its native name 
of Borcy Boo Leilah, or '< Fort of One 
Night," from a tradition that it was 
built in that space of time. It is now 
in ruins, and is used as a lazaretto. 

The reef of rocks extending from 
the New or Long Fort in a northerly 
direction, and forming a naturu 
though imperfect breakwater to the 
harbour, is partly above and partly 
under water. Small vessels can enter 
through these rocks in some places, but 
those drawing more than 8 ft. have to 
go round the reef, and pass between 
TWO iron buoys marking the channel 
leading into the harbour. The depth 
nowhere exceeds 22 ft. As there are 
sandbanks in the way, vessels cannot 
tack here; the channel, therefore, is 
only practicable for sailing-vessels 
with a fair wind. Vessels drawing 
more than 18 ft. should anchor out- 
side, to the N. of the Long Fort. 
During the summer months strong 
easterlv breezes prevail along the 
coast from midday till sunset, after 
which they gradually fiedl and change 
to S.£. These winds are not accom- 
panied by a high sea, and do not 
extend farther out than 40 m. 

During the latter half of the autumn 
and winter, W. and N.W. winds pre- 
vail, usually accompanied by heavy 
chopping seas, rendering all tl^e bays 
and harbours along the coast, including 
Tripoli, unsafe anchorages. All heavy 
weather comes from W. and N.W., 
tending to veer round sometimes to N. 
and N .E. In winter, ships are not 
unfrequently driven from their anchors 
and wrecked in the harbour ; yachts 
should therefore carefully avoid this 
coast between the months of October 
and April. 

On an angle of the rampart, on the 
summit of the Easbah; at the western 
extremity of the town, is a revolving 
light wiUi AjUuh every mintde; it is 
115 ft. above the sea, and should be 
visible at 18 m. 

There is very little Sport to be had 
in the district of Tripoli. A few hares 
and red-legged partridges are to be 
had in the hills, and sand-grouse and 
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gazelles, and occasionally a few bas- 
tards, in the plains and desert. 

The town is very pictnresqne from 
the sea ; it is situated on the W. side 
of the harbour, facing the E., of a semi- 
circular shape, surrounded by high 
walls, strengthened at intervals by 
bastions, which were once no doubt 
very strong, but are now crumbling 
into decay. Above are seen the square, 
solidlj-built houses, interspersed with 
minarets and domes, all of a brilliant 
whiteness, which contrast pleasantly 
with the thick groves of palm-trees 
behind. Beyond this fringe of vege- 
tation stretches a wide, low, sandy 
plain, only very partially cultivated. 
The streets of the town are not nar- 
rower and are somewhat cleaner than 
in most towns in the Levant. 

The CastJej where the Q-ovemor' 
General resides, is a large, straggling, 
half-ruined building, at the S.E. angle 
of the city, close to the water's edge ; 
behind it, just outside the walls of the 
town, is a little sandy plain called 
8ook eih'Tlidathy where a market is 
held every Tuesday. 

The town has four gates— the B(£b 
elrBahr, or sea-gate; the Bab eZ- 
Khandak, under the castle walls ; the 
Bah el-Menehiahf within 10 yards of 
it, and the Bab eilr Djidid, or new 
gate, behind the Jewish quarter. The 
Europeans live chiefly in the quarter 
between the harbour gate and the 
centre of the city. 

Tripoli is the ancient (Ea, founded 
originally by the Phcenicians, but 
after the destruction of Carthage it 
became a Roman province, and, with 
the neighbouring cities of Leptis and 
Sabrata, constituted a federal union 
styled Lybia Tripolitana. 

It subsequentty passed into the 
hands of the Vandals, from whom it 
was rescued by Belisarius. The extra- 
ordinary progress of Mohammedanism 
involved it, together with the whole 
of North Africa, in the general wreck 
of Christianity. Since when, with 
few exceptions, it has ever remained 
under Mohammedan sway. 

Little remains to mark the ancient 
city save the magnificent quadri- 
frontal arch, of white marble, the 



finest known to exist ; the only others 
being the arch of Caracalla at Te- 
bessa, and that of Janus Quadrifrons 
at Rome. It has a carriage-way in 
both directions, one crossing the other, 
and when in its original condition, 
clear of all obstructions, it must have 
had a most « imposing appearance. 
The general order of the front is 
Corinthian, and the whole of the 
structure, including the soffits of the 
arches, is covered with the richest 
sculpture. The only inscription now 
remaining, and that is partly hidden 
by a house, records the fact of its 
erection by ^e Consul Scipio CEfritus, 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
subsequent dedication to Marcus Aare* 
lius and L. Aurelius Veros, his suc- 
cessors. This magnificent building is 
situated in the N.E. quarter of the 
town, about 100 yards from the Marina 
gate. It is buried up to the spring of 
the arches in sand and rubbish, its 
arches are bricked up, and it is now 
used as a Maltese wine-store If 

Bruce has left a most exquisite and 
elaborate series of drawings of this 
arch, with all its details, two of which 
have been given in Sir Lambert Play- 
fair's work. 

Amongst the mosques the most in- 
teresting is that of Dragut Pacha, 
A.H. 1013. The body of the ceie- 
brated corsair lies under an adjoining 
koubba. 

The trade of Tripoli is carried on 
to some extent by means of British 
vessels ; the amount of tonnage during 
1888 was as follows: — Under the 
British flag, 90,816 tons; under all 
others, 235,526 tons. The exports 
and imports during the same year 
were : —Imports 364, 500^. ; exports 
339,500/. 

In good years cereals are exported, 
but, as the rainfall is very precarious, 
it frequently happens that there is not 
a sufficient quantity grown for the use 
of the place. Baracans— substantial 
garments which serve the Arabs as 
mantles by day and coverings by 
night — are produced in considerable 

t BMchey's * Exploration of North Coast of 
AMca,' 1828; Rae's * Country of the Moon,' 
1878 ; PUyfkir's • Footsteps of Bruce.' 
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numbers and of excellent quality. 
Ostrich feathers, ivory and gold dust 
are brought by Grhadamsee merchants 
from the interior, but by far the most 
important item of export is alfa or 
esparto grass, which continues to be in 
great demand : the collection and pre- 
paration of this fibre affords occupation 
to the major part of the inhabitants, and 
the profits from it now render them 
almost independent of the corn crops, 
the failure of which used to produce so 
much want and misery. 



The Bedouins bear the reputation of 
being tolerably obliging and hospit- 
able. 

In former days the sea-passage 
across this bay was considered as being 
attended by all sorts of terrors — of 
course without the slightest founda- 
tion ; during the greater part of the 
year the wmds are westerly, so that 
vessels going eastwards will find the 
voyage easy and pleasant, with plenty 
of sea room. 



13. From Tripoli to Bengazi. 

About 53 m. to the E. of Tripoli is 
Lebda, the ancient Leptis Magna, It 
most always be a matter of surprise 
why the former was chosen as capital 
of the district in preference to the 
latter, which seems to unite in one 
beautiful spot all the advantages of 
plenty, convenience and security. The 
ruins of the city are still of consider- 
able extent, but year by year they 
are becoming less, owing to the depre- 
dations of Maltese and others, who 
eagerly search for marble columns to 
be exported for the vilest uses, such as 
mortars and oil-mills. 

Beyond this is Cape Mesurata, the 
eastern boundary of the cultivated 
districts, where they terminate on the 
margin of the Syrtis. 

The town is of some importance; 
the gardens round produce dates and 
olives in abundance, and in good 
seasons cereals are also exported. To 
the W. are numerous villages and rich 
tracts of corn land, to the £. a tenant- 
less and desolate waste, without a 
single object, as far as the eye can 
range, rising above the level of the 
sand. 

There is no steam communication 
across the Syrtis Magna, and assuredly 
no temptation for the ordinary travel- 
ler along its desert and inhospitable 
shores, where there is not a single in- 
habited town or village, and not more 
than one tree visible in 400 miles ; the 
country is not entirely uninteresting, 
but the journey will require little short 
of a month, including occasional halts. 



14. EXOUBSION IN THE OtREKAIOA. 

On the opposite side is the large 
promontory of Barca, which bears a 
striking contrast to the countries on 
either side of it. Instead of a sandy 
or rocky waste, with a few rare oases, 
it consists of a succession of wooded 
hills and smiling prairies, well watered 
by rain and perennial springs; the 
climate is healthy, and cool even during 
the summer months, and the moist 
sea breezes blowing over it protect 
the country from the devastating wind 
of the desert. 

This district, first called the Cyren- 
auxiy or country of Cyrene, comprised 
the Greek cities of Barea^ Teuchira, 
HesperU, and ApoUonia, the port of 
Gyrene, Under the Ptolemies, Hes- 
peris became Berenice, the modem 
Bengazi ; Tench ira was called ArsinoS, 
the modern Taucra, and Barca was en- 
tirely eclipsed by its port, which was 
raised into a city by the name of 
Ptolemais, the modem Tolemeta. The 
country was at that time called the 
Pentapolis, from the five cities above 
mentioned. 

The capital of this district, Cyrene, 
the most important Hellenic city in 
Africa, was founded b.c. 1631, by a 
I colony from Thera {Santorin) under 
Battus, a noble of that island, in 
obedience to a Delphic oracle. The 
Greek settlers were from the very first 
on terms of friendship with the natiTe 
Libyans, and the two races coalesced 
in a much greater manner than was 
common in such cases. The dynasty 
I of the Ba.tiiadsB lasted for the greater 
part of two centuries. A republic 
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succeeded, and in 321 b.c. the whole 
country was made subject to Egypt. 
The last king of the Egyptian dynasty 
left the country to the Romans by his 
testament, b.c. 95. 

The decline of the country dates 
from the reign of Trajan, when the 
Jews, large numbers of whom had 
settled here under the Ptolemies, 
massacred 220,000 Romans and Cy- 
renseans, and were put down with 
great difficulty and much slaughter. 

These Jews were celebrated both as 
friends and enemies of the Christian 
faith ; they are frequently mentioned 
in the Scriptures, and it was one of 
them who bore the Saviour's cross. 

This loss of population rendered the 
country an easy prey to the Libyan 
barbarians, whose attacks were aided 
by the ravages of locusts, plague and 
earthquakes. In a.d. 616, Chosroes 
the Persian overthrew the remnants of 
the Greek colonies, and left little to be 
subsequently destroyed by the Arab 
invaders. Subsequently a few wretched 
villages sprang up amon^t its cities, 
whilst the soil relapsed into barren- 
ness. 

Cyrene held a distinguished place 
in the records of Hellenic science. It 
gave its name to a well-known philo- 
sophic sect, it was the birthplace of 
Eratosthenes, the founder of astronomy, 
of the poet Gallimachus, and of the rhe- 
torician Synesius, afterwards Bishop 
of Ptolemais. 

The district occupied by the Greek 
colonies was one of the most f&voured 
regions on the earth's surface. In 
its commercial importance it almost 
rivalled Carthage, and in the fertility 
of its soil, Egypt. Its cities were 
adorned with magnificent edifices, 
and its fountains and forests became 
the^ scene of many interesting mytho- 
logical events. The most iniportant 
town in the modern province of Barea is 

a. Bengaii,t probably an Arab cor- 
raption of Berenice. 

f- Beechey, * Exploration of the North Goast 
of Africa,' 1828 ; Hamilton, ' WanderingB in 
North Africa,' 1856; Smith and Porcher, 
* History of Recant Discoynies atOjrmie,' 1864 ; 
Plajfair, ' Footat«pt of Bmot.' isf 8. 



The approach by sea is not pic- 
turesque. A long stretch of sand is 
hardly broken here and there by groups 
of palm-trees. The town itself is not 
seen till the traveller is close to it ; it 
looks like a collection of mud huts, an 
impression not much modified by a 
closer inspection. 

Nevertheless its position is good ; it 
is built close to the sea, at the ex- 
tremity of a rich plain, extending to 
the foot of the mountains about 14 m. 
to the S.E. 

The harbour appears to have been 
formerly capable of containing good- 
sized vessels, but it has been spoiled b^ 
careless Turkish dredging, and now it 
cannot be entered by any drawing 
more than 7 ft of water, and that only 
in moderate weather. It is well pro- 
tected by reefs of rocks, but the en- 
trance is so narrow that a pilot is 
necessary. The outside anchorage is 
quite open and unsheltered, so that 
vessels lying there have to put to setL 
when it blows hard from leeward. 

Near the mill on Cape Sidi Krei- 
beesh, at the N.E. part of the town, is 
a revclMng light with ajZos^ every 30 
teoonds. It is 72 feet above the sea, 
and should be seen 15 m. 

The town is half-ruined, wretched 
and filthy, and its trade, which is not 
very important, consists in cereal^ 
sheep, ostrich feathers, ivory and 
sponges. It used to be entirely in 
the hands of the Maltese, now it is 
shared by the Greeks of Crete. 

Verj little remains of the ancient 
Berenice. It was ftmious for its 
temple of Venus on an island in 
the harbour; this has entirely disap- 
peared. Traces of the ancient town 
are still visible on the N.E. of the 
Salines at BuUmanUh; unfortunately 
the most likely sites for excavations 
are occupied by Mohammedan ceme- 
teries. Pottery, vases, and silver and 
bronze coins are still occasionally dug 
up. 

There are hardly any antiquities ; all 
that remain of the ancient Bereniee 
being a few blocks of squared stones 
scattered along the beach, and ^ the 
foundations of some ancient buildings 
in the sea. 
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It was in the neighbourhood of this 
city that ancient authors placed the 
river Lethe, and there are several sub- 
terranean caves in the vicinity, full 
of water and of considerable extent, 
which niay have given rise to the de- 
scription of Lncan : — 

" Here Lethe's streams Irom secret springs 
below 
Rise to the light ; here heavily and slow, 
The silent, dull, forgetful waters flow."f 

The site which is usually pointed out 
is about 5 m. from Bengazi, and 1 m. 
from the Garden of Oamant conjectured 
to have been that of the Hesperides. 
It is situated in an abrupt ravine, 
called the Jokh, 100 ft. deep, with a 
dark-looking cavern at the bottom. 
At the entrance it is low and narrow, 
but after descending a few yards it 
suddenly expands to a height of 15 
and a width of 40 ft. At the bottom 
extends a large sheet of water which 
cannot be explored without a boat, 
and which probably never has been 
explored. 

The Garden of the Hesperides, some- 
times placed here, is probably a beau- 
tiful valley near the coast, N.W. of 
Cyrene at Balagrse. 



EXCUBSION IN THE CtRENAICA. 

The only inducement for the traveller 
to visit this coast at all, is to explore 
the wonderful Greek remains, and the 
lovely scenery at Cyrene. Very few 
ever attempt it ; yet with a yacht, and 
in the summer months, the expedition 
is by no means a difficult, and certainly 
a most enjoyable one. It is not how- 
ever devoid of danger. The German 
scientific expedition, led by the cele- 
brated traveller Dr.G. Rohlfs in 1879, 
was plundered, and the members 
barely escaped with their lives. Yacht- 
ing along the coast, however, and 
visiting the various places of interest, 
woald not be difficulty Some of the 

f Rowe's 'Lucan.' b. ix. p. 209. 

X The author has had the honour to reoetve 
from the Archduke Luis Salvador of Austria a 
magnificent volume c<nitaining the narrative 
of just such a yachting voyage as he here 
recommends, along the coast of the Cyrenalca, 
the Syrtis, Tripoli, and Tunis, written and 
oopioQsly illustrated by that distinguished 



scenery on this coast is exceedingly 
fine. If the traveller is not content 
with this, and is determined to travel 
in the interior, he had better make 
Bengasi his base of operations, and 
send on his yacht to wait his arrival 
at Dema, or he might send on his 
horses, etc., to Tauora or Ptolemeta 
and disembark there. The best course, 
however, will be most surely indicated 
to him by the British Consul at Bengazi, 
who will gladly aid him in procuring 
the necessary means of transport. He 
should provide himself beforehand 
with a tent, and everything else that 
may be necessary. 

b. First and Second days. — The road 
from Bengazi to Teuchira and Ptole- 
meta lies through a very fertile and 
beautiful country, though a small 
portion only of it is cultivated; the 
mountains gradually approach the 
coast, the width of the plain being 
12 miles at Bengazi, but not more than 
1 m. at Ptolemeta. 

The distance to Tenohira, the 
modem Taucra, is about 38 m. It is 
close to the sea, and about 3 m. from 
the foot of the mountains. The only 
ruin of any interest is the city wall, 
restored by the Byzantines, which 
has a circuit of nearly l^ m. and is 
strengthened by twenty-six quadran- 
gular towers. 

This could never have been a port, 
as it affords no protection whatever to 
vessels. 



e. Third day, — ^To Ptolemeta, or 
Tolmeita, the port of Barca, 25 m. or 
7J hrs., oyer a very fair road, follow- 
ing the line of the shore the whole 
way. 

The position of the town was well 
chosen. In front was the sea, and on 
either side a ravine along which are 
still seen traces of fortification, while 
the only passes from which it could be 
approached from the mountains are 



traveller. This voyage is well worthy of imi- 
tation. Unfortunately the narrative of it is 
inaccessible to the genial public, being printed 
only for private circulation. Its title is * xacht- 
Reise in den Syrten,' 1873. 
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easily sosoeptihle of defence. In fact, 
with the sole exception of Lebida, 
there is no place on the coast between 
Ptolemeta and Tripoli that can equal 
it for beauty, convenience and security. 
The harbour was not a natural one, 
ooe side of it only was sheltered by 
nature, and the remains of the Cothon 
are still very visible, though much 
encumbered with sand. 

Many interesting ruins still exist, 
the most conspicuous of which are 
three Ionic pillars, the remains pro- 
bably of a colonnade. Bruce has left 
a beautiful sketch of them, showing a 
fragment of the entablature, which was 
thrown down by the Arabs in his 
presence, in search for lead ; f thus, as 
in the case of the tombs of the Mauri- 
tanian and Numidian kings in Algeria, 
the very means adopted by the ancients 
for rendering their building eternal, 
have been the cause of their destruc- 
tion. 

The most imposing of the remains 
is the large tomb to the westward of 
the city, which is 55 ft. in height, and 
still in a very perfect condition. 

Fonrth day. — After leaving Ptole- 
meta the road leads through a very 
beautiful and interesting country, over 
the large and fertile plain of Merdj 
(Arab, a meadow), near the site of 
Barca, about 20 miles long and from 
6 to 8 miles in breadth, situated on 
the top of a range of hills S.E. of 
Ptolemeta, and aboat 1000 ft. above 
the level of the sea. 

The Turkish Castle, in which it is 
possible to pass the night, is near the 
S.W. end of the plain, and is usually 
occupied by a small detachment of 
Turkish soldiers. 

lyth day, — At half a day's journey 
farther on, the road enters the hills, 
which are well wooded, and a little 
farther still are some wells in an open 
cultivated plain, a convenient halUng- 
place for the night. 

Sixth day. — ^The next day's ride 
passes over a succession of hills, from 

t See figure on outside of T\Ajhit'§ ' Travels 
in the Footsteps of Brace.' 



which beautiful and extensive views 
are obtained. 

The Seventh day will take the tra- 
veller to the interesting Roman fort 
called by the Arabs Kasr Bilghadem, 

d. On the Eighth day he vrill be able 
to reach Cyrene, the modem Grenneh^ 
where he will do well to pitch his tent 
or take up his residence in one of the 
rock-tombs near the cool, clear/otfi»- 
tain of ApollOf the Ain ShahaJb of the 
Arabs, which no doubt induced the 
Greek colonists to settle at Gyrene. 

Bv far the most interesting remains 
of the former grandeur of this cit|^ 
are the cemeteries, which consist for 
the most part of tombs hewn out of 
the solid rock, many still in a very 
perfect condition, extending for mileB 
in every direction. In some places 
the monuments and sarcophagi rise in 
terraces of 10 and even 12 rows one 
above the other, and have been richly 
decorated with paindng and sculpture. 
The ruins of the town itself are in a 
complete state of dilapidation ; there 
are few remains of private buildings 
above ground, but still the traveller 
and antiquary will find abundant occu- 
pation for several days' research; 
while the noble position of the city 
itself, and the fine ^ lews of the land 
which lies stretched at the foot of the 
range on which it is built, can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

Many of the ancient roads can be 
traced for miles from the city ; that 
to ApoUonia, the sea-port of Cyreue, 
is quite distinct the whole way» a 
distance of 12 m. 

A rich harvest of antiquities was 
discovered at Cyrene in 1860 and 1861 
by Captain R. Murdoch Smith, B.E.f 
and Commander £. A. Porcher, R.N. 
These are now in the British Museam* 
and the result of their labour it 
recorded in their sumptuous work 
quoted at p. 46. 

It is not our object to describe these 
ruins minutely, but rather to indicate 
to the more adventurous yachtsman 
a pleasant excursion, out of the beaten 
paths of travel, in a country as in- 
teresting for the beauty of its scenery 
as for its classic associations and the 
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ana^ificence of its actual remains. 
For further particulars he most con- 
sult the anthorities before mentioned. 
The journey from Cyrene to Dema 
may be made in two days, spending 
the night at Beit Thama, where is a 
spring of fresh water, near the remains 
of an ancient fort. The road is 
exceedingly steep and difficult even 
for horses, and the travellers will 
frequently have to alight and lead 
Uiem by their bridle. The distance 
from Cyrene is about 50 m., and oc- 
cupies 18 hrs.' actual riding. 

e. Dema is situated at the north of 
a large ravine, and is built on a low 
point of land running out from the 
foot of a range of barren mountains 
distant about a mile fh>m the coast. 
It is on the site of the ancient Darnis, 
but there are no buildings remaining 
deserving of notice. The houses are 
better tlmn those of Bengasi, and they 



are surrounded by gardens yielding an 
abundance of fruit, while a delightful 
stream of water gushes out from the 
rock above the town. What is called 
the port affords some protection for 
small vessels, with the wind from the 
N.W. to S.E., but even these cannot 
remain with a northerly or N.E. wind. 

Near the Marabout on Ras Boahsah, 
about i m. W. of the anchorage, is a 
revolving light with a flash every 
minute, elevated 92 ft. above the sea, 
and visible 15 m. 

There is nothing whatever to in- 
terest the traveller between this point 
and Alexandria. This desert and in- 
hospitable country was the ancient 
Xarmariea, whose territory extended 
inland as far as the celebrated Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon. Near this is 
Djerboub, the abode of the celebrated 
Sheikh Es-Senousi, the head of one 
of the most important Mohammedan 
confraternities in Africa. 
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EGYPT. 
15. Alezandria.t 

The coast of Egypt is so low that it 
only begins to be seen at a distance of 
about 18 m., and it is dangerous to 
approach it at night. On nearing 
Alexandria, the first objects perceivea 
are the Ramleh Palace, Pompey's 
Pillar, the forts on the mounds con- 
structed by the French and the de- 
tached forts added by Mohammed Ali, 
the old and the new lighthouses, the 
buildings on the Ba* e?-Ttn^(cape of 
figs), between the two ports, and on 
approaching closer, the Pasha's harem 
and palace, and finally the shipping in 
the harbour and the breakwater. 

The Bay of Alexandria was divided 
into two parts by Alexander's Hefta- 
stadium, an artificial dyke which con- 

t Consult ' Murr&y'B Handbook to Egypt.' 



nected the island of Pharos with the 
mainland : the eastern portion formed 
the ancient harbour, long styled the 
new Port, now only us^ by small 
craft. The western portion, called 
the Eunostus or Old Port, forms the 
modem harbour. As the vessel ap- 
proaches the shore, the strip of land 
is seen on the rt., which separates 
Lake Mareotia from the harbour ; the 
palace commenced by Said Pasha, but 
never finished, and now in a ruinous 
condition ; the quarries of Mez, and 
at the western extremity of the bay, 
the forts of Ad^mi and Maraimt, 

The old lighthouse, which occupies 
the site of Sie ancient Fharoa, had 
long been pronounced insufficient. To 
replace it Mohammed Ali built the 
new lighthouse on the point of Eono- 
stus, and the late Khedive, Ismail, 
perfected his grand&ther's work by 
placing in it a 20-second revolving 
light, visible at a distance of SO m. 

Vessels can only enter the barbonr 
in daylight, and with a pilot, on account 



liirRBJiY'a Hand Book. 
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of the rock which lies in the middle of 
the central channel. 

The Kew EarbovT Works executed 
by an English company, Messrs. 
Greenfield and Co., were commenced 
in 1871, and were completed in 1880 
at a cost of 2,542,0001. They consist 
of:— 

A great exterior breakwater, 2900 



it is said to have resembled a Mace- 
donian mantle in plan, intersected 
by spacious streets; its temples and 
public buildings occupied one>fourth 
of the area, as eyery succeeding king 
added something to what idready 
existed. Under the Ptolemies and the 
CsBsars it was a world-renowned city 
of 500,000 souls, adorned with the arts 
of Greece and the wealth of E^pt, 



m^reslon^, built of blocks of concrete, I and its schools of learning far out- 
lined interiorly with rubble masonry shone all those of the more ancient 



from the quarries of Mex. It con- 
tains 27,000 of the fbrmer, each mea- 
suring 10 cubic m^res, and 109,061 
cubic metres of the latter. 

The interior works comprise the 
Great Mole, and its eastern arm, in- 
tended^both as additional shelter to 
the harbour and as traffic quays, along- 
side of which ships of the heaviest 
draught can lie, also quays along the 
eastern shore of the harbour, extend- 
ing from the mole to the careening 
basin, a distance of over 2 miles. 
Some of these are of masonry, others, 
where the foundation was not good, 
are of iron, the shore end resting on 
concrete blocks, the outer on cast-iron 
columns. 

To obtain the necessary depth of 
water in the inner harbour, 672,000 
cubic metres of sand and mud have 
been dredged. 

Eventually, when all the projected 

mpTovements are completed, ships 

will be able to leave or enter the 

harbour by night as well as by day, 

snd in almost all weathers. 

On arrival, the traveller would do 
well to consign himself to the care of 
the commissionaire of the hotel to 
winch lie intends going. His luggage 
^iU he examined at the Custom-house, 
but the officials are rarely obdurate in 
this respect. 



Alexandria was founded on the site 
of a small town called Racotis, by the I 
great conqueror whose name it bears, 
who hoped thereby to unite Europe, 
Arabia, and India, and make it the 
«nporium of the world. The plan 
^ss drawn out by the celebrated 



cities. 

At the commencement of the 3rd cen- 
tury it began to wane, constant re- 
volts, arising'sometimes from political, 
and sometimes from religious causes, 
padually brought about its ruin ; but 
it must still have been a wonderful 
place when taken by Omar, after a 
siege of 14 months in A.D. 641. 

From this date its commerce and 
importance sank rapidly, and the dis- 
covery of the route to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope completed its 
ruin. In the early part of this century, 
Alexandria and its neighbourhood was 
the scene of the conflict between 
France and England for supremacy in 
the East. The main reason for the 
decadence of Alexandria was the diffi- 
culty of procuring good water after 
the Nile had deserted its ancient 
canopic mouth ; to remedy this, Mo- 
hammed Ali Pasha constructed the 
celebrated Mahmoudieh Canal, con- 
necting the city with the river, and 
thus restoring the former, a work in 
which he has been followed by every 
succeeding viceroy. It became the 
centre of steam communication with 
India by the Overland Route, and 
though much of ibis traffic has been 
diverted to the Suez Canal, it must 
ever remain the most commodious and 
the natural commercial emporium of 
Egypt 

In 1881 Egypt became the scene of 
a military insurreotion, which, for 
want of bold and decisive action at its 
commencement, developed into such 
formidable dimensions as to necessitate 
the Bombardment of Alexandria by 



>x«hitect Dinocrates, the 'same who the British Fleet in 1882, and the 
febnilt the ikmous temple of Ephesus ; I subsequent military occupation of the 
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country by Great Britain. Space 
will not admit of a detailed account of 
Arabi Pasha's rebellion. The phase 
of it which is especially connected 
with our subject was the pre-arranged 
burning of Alexandria. This was 
carried out on the 12 th and 13th of 
July with marvellous rapidity and 
dexterity, large quantities of petro- 
leum, tow and other inflammables 
having been prepared for that purpose. 
The great square, a quarter of a mile 
long, was, with the exception of the 
English Church, and the buildings 
pertaining to it, entirely destroyed, 
as also were the Rue Cherif Pasha, 
R. Attarine, and other principal streets. 
The value of the property thus des- 
troyed may be estimated by the amount 
of the indemnity paid by the Egyptian 
Government to the sufferers in 1885, 
on the valuation of an international 
commission, viz., 4,2.50,000Z. Since 
the payment of this sum, the city, 
with the exception of a portion of the 
great square, has been entirely rebuilt 
in a far handsomer st^le than before, 
and may now vie with large Conti- 
nental cities as regards the imposing 
character of its buildings. 

. The sea forts of Alexandria have 
now been abandoned, thus permitting 
the utilization of the Egyptian military 
force for the defence or the interior 
and land frontier. 

The principal public buildings stand 
on the peninsula of Ras et-Tin, the 
old island of Pharos ; the town is built 
on the Heptastadiam, constant accu- 
mulation of rubbish having made its 
present width. It gradually extended 
to the mainland, where the ancient 
city stood ; and this part, occupied 
almost entirely by Europeans, contains 
houses, streets and shops that may 
bear comparison with many European 
cities. The Arab quarter, extending 
from the harbour to the Great Square, 
is an agglomeration of dirty, narrow 
and tortuous streets, without a single 
object of interest, and the bazaars in 
it are mean and ill-provided. 

Hardly a vestige remains of the 
ancient city of Alexandria ; the Pharos, 
which was esteemed one of the seven 
wonders of the world, has entirely 



disappeared, and the old lighthouse 
occupies its site. 

The most striking monument that 
remains is the so-called 

Fompey's Pillar, which stands near 
the Mohammedan burial-place, on an 
eminence, probably the highest point 
of the ancient city. It consists of 
capital, shaft, base and pedestal, which 
last reposes on a substructure of 
smaller blocks, once belonging to older 
buildings, intended, no doubt, to be 
under the surface of the ground. The 
total height of the column is 98 ft 
9 in. The shaft is 73 ft., the circum- 
ference 29 ft. 8 in., and the diameter 
at the top of the pillar 16 ft 6 in. 
The shaft, of beautiful red granite or 
syenite, highly polished, is exceedingly 
elegant, but the capital and pedestal 
are of inferior workmanship, and pro- 
bably of a later period, added at the 
time that the pillar was erected in 
honour of the Emperor Diocletian. 
On the summit is a circular depres- 
sion, intended to receive the base of 
a statue, and at each of the four sides 
is a cramp by which it was secured. 

The traveller can now only see the 
site where once stood two of the most 
interesting monuments of ancient 
Egypt, Cleopatra* B Needles, obelisks 
of red syenite 71 ft. in height and 7 ft. 
7 in. in breadth at the base. They 
were brought from Heliopolis in the 
reign of Tiberius (17-37), and were 
set up in front of the Csasareum, whicli 
the Alexandrians had erected in 
honour of the Emperor. One of them 
had been prostrate and half-buried in 
the sand for centuries ; it was pre- 
sented to the British Government by 
Mohammed Ali Pasha; but it was 
not till 1877 that, owin^ to the liber- 
ality of two private individuals. Prof, 
Erasmus Wilson and Mr. John Dixon, 
C.E., it was actually brought to Eng- 
land. 

It was encased in an iron cylinder 
where it lay, and then rolled into the 
sea. After being fitted with a rudder, 
deck-house, cabin, &c., in the harboar 
of Alexandria, it started on its voyage 
in the winter of 1877, in tow of a 
steamer. Owing to roagh weather 
the ** Cleopatra, for so this novel 
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sbip and its contents had been named, 
was abandoned by its tng in the Bay 
of Biscay. It was found, however, 
after some days, and taken into Ferrol, 
whence it was safely towed to London 
in January 1878, and in October of 
the same year was successfully put up 
on the Thames Embankment. 

Some may be of opinion that it 
-would have been a more noble monu- 
ment to England had this buried 
obelisk been re-erected beside its 
fellow on its native soil ; but few will 
hesitate to stamp as sacrilege the 
removal of the remaining one from the 
place where it had so long stood, and 
its transport to the United States, to 
the government of which it was pre- 
sented by Ismail Pasha. It was erected 
in Central Park at New York on 
January 22, 1881. 

Not the least remarkable of the 

remains of ancient Alexandria are the 

Oifltenui oonstmcted for storing the 

water brought into the city by the 

Canopic branch of the Nile ; many of 

them remain perfect to the present 

day. They are no longer used, but 

several of them were cleaned out and 

filled for the supply of the garrison 

and inhabitants during the revolution 

of 1882. 

The Mahmondieh Canal, which con- 
nects Alexandria with the Nile, was 
Yiegan by Mohammed Ali in 1819, 
and opened on January 20, 1820. The 
cost is said to hare been 300,0002., and 
250,000 men were employed a year in 
^ggi^ it, of whom 20,000 perished 
b^ accident, hunger and plague. The 
right bank for some distance is lined 
with looses and gardensof the wealthy 
ioiiabitants, and is the fashionable 
afternoon promenade. The gardens of 
Moharrem Bey and the Villa Pastr^ 
are open to the public, and a band 
plays here on Sundays and Fridays. 

The so-called Baths of Cleopatra 
and the Catacojiibs are worthy of a 
visit : the former are about 5 m. from 
the city, and are merely excavations, 
perhaps tombs, at the water's edge; 
the latter are a little farther on. 
Their extent is remarkable, and one of 
the chambers is exceedingly elegant, 



having a Doric entablature and mould- 
ings in better taste than is to be found 
in any other part of Egypt. It is 
advisable to take candles and a rope. 

Close to these are the Quarries of 
Mex, and an excellent hotel and sea 
baths, known as St. Stephano, to 
which trains run regularly. 

The traveller should visit the Ar^ 
sencd and Falaoe of Sas et-Tin, and 
the site of the ancient Pharos. The 
second was built by Mohammed Ali, 
who died in it in 1849. 

A pleasant afternoon's excursion 
may be made to Bamleh, either by rail 
or road. Nearly all the British resi- 
dents live here, as it is healthier and 
cooler in summer than Alexandria. 
There are two very decent Hotels, the 
Beau SejouTBnd the Miramar, Trains 
leave the station near the obelisk 
every hour, and return from Ramleh 
at the half hour. A branch line is in 
contemplation to serve that part of 
Ramleh between the present line and 
the sea ; if this be carried out, there 
will be half-hourly trains fro'n Alex- 
andria as far as Bulkeley station. The 
train should be left at the second 
station from Alexandria, for the pur- 
pose of visiting the Roman camp, and 
the site of the battle of Alexandria, 
where the French were defeated and 
Abercromby fell. This neighboui^ 
hood, once a sandy plain, as its name 
implies, is now covered with European 
villas, many of them occupied by 
English officials. 

At about 3 m. from Alexandria the 
train stops by signal at an abandoned 
palace of the Khedive near the tomb 
of an Arab santon, Sidi Qaber: into 
this sanctuary Sir R. Abercromby 
was carried when he was wounded at 
the battle of Alexandria in 1801 ; he 
was afterwards taken on board ship, 
where he died. In the neighbourhood 
of this tomb there was very hard 
fighting, and also in thkt of Bulkeley 
Staiiony near a well mentioned in 
Col. Wilson's work on the British 
Expedition to Egypt. Between Alex- 
andria and Sidi Gaber Stat, may be 
seen the remains of the earthworks 
erected by the French. 

There is very little to detain the 
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traveller more than a day or two at 
Alexandria. Few who are uncon- 
nected with business will call here, 
save for the purpose of proceeding to 
Cairo and the Upper Nile. Boats 
may be obtained on the canal, but the 
traveller will do better to proceed 
direct to Cairo by rail, and make his 
arrangements there. 



16. Port Said. 

Port Said, the entrance to the Suez 
Canal. 

From the Mediterranean the first 
object that strikes the eye is the light- 
house, which, owing to the low level 
of the coast, appears to rise oat of the 
sea, but as the vessel nears the shore 
two groups of houses appear : one, the 
town of Port Said, and the other, the 
Arab village, which is separated from 
it by a distance of about 500 yards. 

The harbour is formed by two 
breakwaters, formed of blocks of 
concrete. The western one is built at 
right angles to the coast, but curves 
slightly to the E. near the end ; the 
eastern one, whose base is 1400 metres 
to the £. of the other, is 1900 metres 
in length, and curves gradually to the 
W. The area between these forms an 
outer harbour, the channel dredged 
out for the passage of vessels being 
along the western mole. 

A light-vessel is moored off the ex- 
tremity of the western breakwater, 
showing a red light, whilst a light- 
house at the end of the eastern jetty 
exhibits a green one, and on either 
side of the channel are stationed ves- 
sels showing plain l^hts. Having 
rounded the light-vessel at the end of 
the western breakwater, the course 
into harbour is to steer for a light- 
house built in Lake Mensaleh, at the 
top of the harbour, showing a plain 
light at night; and passing between 
the light-vessels moored on either 
side of the channel» which is 400 
metres broad at the entrance, and 200 
metres on reaching the inner harbour, 
with a dei>th of 9 metres, being 1 m^tre 
or S ft. 8 in. more than the depth of 
the canal. 



The Port Said Lighthouse, standing 
near the base of the western mole, 
measures, with its lantern, 1 80 feet in 
height ; and contains an electric light 
visible at 20 miles, and flashing every 
three seconds. 

The tower, as well as the breakwater, 
is built of concrete, manufactured on 
the spot, of sand and hydraulic lime ; 
the latter imported from France. It is 
built in one solid piece. 

On the western or African side of 
the harbour lies the town of Fort Baid, 
so named afVer Said Pasha, the Vice- 
roy who ruled Egypt in 1859. 

The streets are well laid out, the 
principal thoroughfares being wide, 
and planted with trees on either side 
of the footway, which also is formed 
of concrete, and is in the centre of the 
streets ; camels, donkeys, &c., passing 
on the soft sand on either side. The 
trees are still young, and several years 
must elapse before they will fiimish 
shade to the passenger. 

In the centre of the town is a 
square arranged as a garden, with 
masses of geraniums and other flowers 
surrounding a basin of fresh water in 
the centre. 

With the exception of a few houses 
built by some of the great shipping 
firms for the use of their agents, and 
of the principal hotel, the houses 
are of a very primitive description, 
built of all kinds of material, wood, 
lath-and-plaster, bricks^ &c.; several 
officers' huts, which did duty at 
Eupatoria or Balaklava during the 
Crimean War, appearing amongst the 
number. 

Coal is supplied to passing steamers 
by several large firms, and vessels 
replenish their bunkers with great ex- 
pedition, 100 tons per hour being about 
the osual rate at which it is put on 
board by the native labourers. About 
320,000 tons of ooal are exported 
annually from Great Britain. 

The Canal Company possess a small 
dockyard, with foundries, steam ham- 
mersy diving apparatus, and the usual 
requirements for the repair of vessels; 
and there are numerous ship-ehandlery 
stores, where all kinds of provisions 
may be procured. 
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There is also an ice-manufactorjj 
turning out good, clear, solid ice. 

The traveller is able to purchase at 
the general stores jnpst Articles re- 
quisite for a voyage, but of course at 
higher prices than in England. 

Several hotels afford accommodation, 
whilst cafes of all descriptions abound, 
from the music-hall, with its orchestra 
of Austrian musicians, t6 the more 
Immble grog-shqp, where poor Jack is 

not unfrec^uently robbed of his money 

and brains by his universal enemy the 

L«and Shark. 

The harbour of Fort Said is capable 

of holding about SO large steamers, 

besides a considerable number of 
coasting craft, for whose accommoda- 
tion three creeks or bays have been 
formed on the African shore. 

When the hai'bour is pretty full of 
vessels of various nationalities* the 
town presents a curious and animated 
appearance : seamen, soldiers, Arabs, 
pilgrims, Nubians, and even Chinese, 
may be seen passing through the 
streets, mixed up with representatives 
of nearly every European nation. 

Sportsmen detained here, awaiting 
steamers, may pass the time pleasantly 
during the winter months, when water- 
fowl of all kinds abound. The 
number of ducks, geese, pelicans, 
flamingoes, &c., in the lake, is in- 
credible. In September and October 
i^hts of quail arrive f^om the north- 

ward, 'and a good bag may easily be 

made.' 
Expeditions by boat may also be 

made to the ruins of Thme^us and 

PeUuiwn; the latter is about 17 m. 

distaDt. 



17. The Suez Canal. 

Towards the close of the last century 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who at that time 
conamanded the I'rench Expeditionary 
Army in Egypt, caused a survey of the 
Isthmus of Suez to be made, with a 
view of joining the waters of the 
Mediterranean and the Bed Seas bv 
means of a canal; but the. French 
evacuated the country before the re- 
port of the surveyora^-M. Lep^re, an 



eminent engineer, being in charge of 
the survey — ^had been made. 

Monsieur Ferdinand de Lessefs, 
the founder of the existing Canal 
MaHtime de Suez, was employed at 
one time in the French Consular 
Service at AlexQpdria. 'Being per- 
suaded of the feasibility of uniting the 
two seas by a navigable channel, he 
obtained from the Viceroy of Egypt, 
Said Pasha, in November 1854, an Act 
of Concession empowering him to con- 
struct a canal under specified condi- 
tions. In 1855 MM. Mougel Bey and 
Lii^ant Bey»drew up a plan, proposing 
to^cavate it between Pelnsium and 
Suez, pB(»sing through Lakes Menzaleh, 
Ballaih and Timsah, and the Bitter 
Lakes, which trace was in the main 
adopted; hut the Mediterranean en- 
trance was changed to about 17 m. to 
the W. of Pelnsium, where Port Said 
now stands, as there was a greater 
depth of water in the sea at that 
point A fresh-water canal was also 
excavated from the Nile near Cairo, 
to Lake Timsah, with branches to Suez 
and Port Said. 

In 1856 the Concession was modified 
and renewed. Subscriptions were 
opened in 1858, the capital to consist 
of 8,000,000/. in 20/. shares. The 
greater pari of this sum having been 
taken up, the Viceroy took the re- 
mainder, amounting to 3,500,000/. 
More money was subsequently re- 
quired, and by 1867 about 17,000,000/. 
had actually been raised. The Vice- 
roy's shares have since been purchased 
by the British Government. 

On the 25th April, 1859, the work 
wto solemnly inaugurated. One of 
die stipulations of the Act of Conces- 
sion was to the effect that the Egyp- 
tian Government was to supply la- 
bourers, who were to be fed and paid 
at a low rate. They were taken com- 
pulsorily in monthly gangs of 20,000. 
On the accession of Ismail Pasha, he 
put a stop to this ; partly on account 
of- the drain on Uie population, and 
partly owing to remonstrances ad- 
dressed to the Sublime Porte by foreign 
powers. 

The: enterprising originators of the 
canal were quite equal to the occasion. 
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and the works were contiuued by 
substituting the most iBcenious ma- 
chinery for the labour of me Fdlahin, 
The most remarkable of the machines 
thus improvised was the Drogue a long 
cotUotTt being a steam dredging ma- 
chine, with a long spout, which carried 
the matter raised by the buckets clear 
of the bank when the dredge was in 
the middle of the canal. Although 
the passenger now sees the Bitter 
Lakes, Timsah, &c., imposing sheets 
of water, he must not imagine that 
they saved much labour to the ex- 
cavators, as, with the exception of the 
centre portion of the great lake, the 
channel had still to be made. All 
through I^ake Menzaleh the excava- 
tion had to be carried on under water, 
first by hand labour, and subsequently 
by dredges of various dimensions. In 
1869 the waters were let into the 
Bitter Liakes from both ends, and con- 
trolled by means of sluices: Lake 
Timsah had previously been filled 
from the Mediterranean ; and on the 
17th November, 1869, this gigantic 
operation, the greatest and most useful 
that the world has ever seen, was duly 
inaugurated. The benefit from the 
Suez Canal is to a great extent mono- 
polised by Great Britain ; the honour 
is entirely due to France, and the 
courageoos and persevering engineer 
who triumphed not only over a thou- 
sand physical difficulties, but over 
the far more serious opposition of the 
nation which now derives so great 
advantage from it. A very small 
part of our national obligation to Sir 
Ferdinand de Lesseps was acquitted 
when Her Majesty created him a 
Knight Grand Commander of the Star 
of India. 

As no fresh water was to be found 
in the whole district, a canal had to be 
constructed from the Nile, as before 
mentioned, to Ismailia, whence the 
water was conveyed to Port Said, and 
to all the intermediate stations, in 
iron pipes, and forced along by steam 
pumps. 

Opposite to the entrance of the 
harbour is the mouth of the canal, 
which, after following for a few 
hundred yards a south-westerly direc* 



tion, forms a curve, and continues in 
a straight southerly line for many miles 
through Lake Menzaleh, which extends 
on the rt.-hand side up to the bank of 
the canal ; but to the 1., since tlie 
excavations and embankments have 
been made, it has nearly entirely 
dried up. 

In the portion of the canal which 
runs through Lake Menzaleh, the 
width from bank to bank is 100 metres, 
and the breadth of the bottom is 22 m., 
the depth is 8 m. A line of buoys 
on either side marks the channel for 
vessels. As the width does not per- 
mit two ships to pass, gares or sidiogs 
have been excavated at intervals, and 
these are in communication with each 
other by electric telegraph, the move- 
ments of ships being regulated by 
signals to the pilots. The speed 
through the canal is limited to 10 kiL 
per hour (about 5) naut iii.)» and at 
night vessels are moored till daylight, 
unless provided with electric light. 

The first station beyond Lake Men- 
zaleh is Kantara, where the canal 
intersects the caravan-track between 
Egypt and Syria; there are only a 
few huts here and a cafe where some 
refreshment may be obtained. From 
this point the ground becomes higher, 
but fiedls again towards the next sta- 
tion, at which point Lake Ballah ia 
reached ; after passing which Jake the 
next station, El-Feidan, appears, and 
beyond commences the higher land 
which continues to Lake Timaah. In 
this cutting the banks are only 60 
metres wide, but the same depth, 8 
metres, and width of channel, 2S 
metres, exists all through the canal. 

With a curve the canal now enters 
Lake Timsah, passing a chalet built 
by the company for the Viceroy. The 
town of Ismailia now appears on the 
rt., or western, side of the lake ; and as 
abundance of freshwater is obtainable 
from the canal from. Cairo, the desert 
here is beginning to assume quite a 
verdant appearance, — ^a great relief 
to the eye after the long stretch of 
low land and water through which 
the traveller has passed. Ismailia haf 
been built with great taste; trees hate 
been planted in the squares and along 
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the boulevards. The Khedive has a 

palace here, which he never occupies ; 

M. de Lesseps has a pretty Swiss 

cottage near the landing-place, and 

several of the Canal Company's chief 

officials live in the town, which has 

a population of 3000. There is com- 

muuication by the fresh-water canal 

with Cairo, and the chief cotton marts 

of Zagazig, Mansoara, &c. In fact, 

with the maritime canal from Ismailia 

to the Red Sea, and this one to Cairo, 

we have almost a reproduction of 

Ffaaraoh-Necho's celebrated canal of 

antiqaity. The waterworks supplying 

the stations between this and Port 

Said are worthy of a visit, and are 

surrounded by beautiful gardens. 

Trains from and to Cairo, Alexan- 
dria and Suez pass here. There are 
several hotels where a day or two may 
be spent in tolerable comfort, and there 
is fairly good shooting in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Passing through Lake Timsah, 
aboat 5 m. long, the canal passes in 
a southerly direction by aerapeum 
(so called from remains having been 
found of a temple of Serapis), and 
about this point it is by some writers 
supposed that the ancient city of 
Heropolis existed) to the Great Bitter 
Lake, where there is a siding, kil. 
95. 

The Great Bitter Lake is traversed 
m its length, about 15 m., by the 
canal, the channel being dredged at 
each end until deep water is reached. 
At each entrance of the channel, north 
and south, a lighthouse is placed. 
Between this and the smaller of the 



Bitter Lakes is the Qure de BaJbtet, 
then the small lake is passed, and the 
Seuil de Ckalouf, which with the plain 
of Suez separates the lakes from the 
shore of the Red Sea. In this part of 
the canal there are three sidings. The 
view is desert and monotonous in 
every direction. At its entrance to 
the Red Sea a breakwater, about 
half a mile long, running out from 
the eastern shore, protects ^e entrance 
of the canal from the southerly winds 
and the effects of the tide. 

The site of the pa$:sage of the Israel- 
ites through the Red Sea is supposed 
to have been near the Lesser Bitter 
Lake or some distance N. of Suez, 
where an arm of the sea stretched in 
this direction. 

The navigation of the Suez Canal is 
yearly rendered more easy by the con- 
struction of additional sidings, and 
especially by the new regulation which 
came into force on the 1st of March 
1887. All vessels provided with elec- 
tric light are now permitted to navi- 
gate the canal by night. During 1888 
the number of vessels which availed 
themselves of this privilege was 1611. 
This has materially shortened the 
time of transit generally ; in 1 886 the 
average time was 36 hrs., now it is 
only 31 hrs. 15 min. ; while the time 
occupied by vessels having electric 
light is 22 hrs. One steam yacht 
actually did it in 1888 in 13 hrs. 
53 min. 

The following statement shows the 
increase of navigation through the 
Canal in 1888 as compared with the 
year 1876. 



Ykas. 


No. of 
Vessels, 
British. 


Net Tonnage, 
British. 


No. of 
Vessels, 
Foreign. 


Net Tonnage, 
Foreign. 


Total 

Nnraber of 

Vessels. 


Total Net 
Tonnage. 


1876 
1888 


1092 
2619 


1,578,233 
5,224,842 


369 
821 


517.637 
1,412,220 


1461 
3440 


2,095,870 
6,637,070 



At Sues the Egyptian Government 
possesses a dry dock capable of taking 
large steamers. The town, which lies 



some 3 m. from the Suez Canal anchor- 
age, contains but little to interest the 
traveller. The railway station is situ- 
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ated close to the quay. A few toler- 
able shops are to be found, and an 
English hotel near the station affords 
good accommodation. 

In the neighbourhood the Weill or 
Fonntains of Moies can be visited, the 
trip occupying some 6 or 8 hrs. 

We now return to Port Said, and 
continue our voyage northward along 
the coast of Syria. 



SYBIA. 
18. Jafpa. 

Jaf&ut Although the port of Jeru- 
salem, Jaffa has no harbour, and it is 
only under favourable circumstances 
that a vessel can lie a mile or two 
from the shore. Ledges of rock shoot 
out into the sea, affording tolerable 
shelter for small boats, but the pas- 
sage between them is narrow and 
difficult. 

The town is built on a low rounded 
hill, dipping on the W« into the 
Mediterranean, and havinff the plain 
of Sharon on the £. The houses 
are crowded together without much 
regard to convenience or appearance, 
and the streets are crooked and dirty. 
A new suburb is springing up to the 
N., outside the walls, amongst pleasant 
gardens and orchards. 

Joppa is one of the oldest towns in 
the world ; Strabo makes it the scene 
of Andromeda's exposure to the sea 
monster. Here was conveyed the tim- 
ber from Lebanon for the construc- 
tion both of the first and second 
Temples. 

It was the scene of many events 
recorded in the New Testament, and 
it occupied a no less important place 
in the civil history of Palestine. It 
was captured b^ the Crusaders under 
Godfrey, and its fortifications were 
rebuilt by Richard of England after 
having been destroyed by Saladin. 
Durinff the last century it was thrice 
sacked ; the last time by Niqtoleon in 

t Marray's * Handbook to Qjrria, PalMtine, 
kc.* 



1799, and the massacre of its garrison 
after capitulation has left an indelible 
stain on his name. 

The inraditionid house of Simon the 
Tanner is shown at the S.W. angle 
of the town, overlooking the sea; 
one of the rooms is converted into a 
mosque, and on a portion of its roof a 
little lighthouse now stands. Aroand 
it are still some tanneries. 

[^Exenriion to Jertualem, — Although 
the chief seaport in Palestine, the 
principal interest which Jaffa possesses 
to the traveller is as a starting-point 
for a pilgrimage to the Holy City. 
The journey may be done by carriage 
or on horseback. The most usual 
road is by BamUh and Kiryet eUEneb 
(Ktrjath'Jearim) and occupies 10 hrs. 
The road is fairly good, and comfort- 
able carriages can now be had. A 
good inn has been opened at LcUroun, 
half-way between Jaffa and Jerusalem. 

Travelling in Syria is now rendered 
very easy, owing to the enterprise of 
Mr. Cook, who conveys his tourists to 
every part of the country for sums 
that formerly would have appeared 
incredible. It is even said that the 
concession for a rly. to Jerusalem has 
been granted by the Sultan. 



19. JBRUSALEM.t 

Church of England, — In 1841 an 
agreement was entered into by the 
English and Prussian Governments to 
establish a bishopric of the Anglican 
Church at Jerusalem with a diocese 
embracing Mesopotamia, Chaldsea, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt and Abys- 
sinia. It was stipulated that the 
bishop should be nominated alternately 
by the crowns of England and Prussia 
■—the Archbishop of fiinterbury having 
the right of veto with respect to those 
nominated by the latter; that care 

f Ckmsult Mwray'fl ' Handbook forSTriaand 
Palestine ' ; Williams' * Holy City ' ; Fergoa- 
son's 'Essay on the Ancient Topography of 
Jerusalem ' ; * The Reoovery of JeroMdem/ by 
Wilson and Warren ; ' The Temple or the 
Tomb,' by Ool. Warrsn. 
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should be taken not to interfere with 
the members of other churches re- 
presented at Jemsalem, and more 
especially with the ** Orthodox Church 
of the East);" and further that all Ger- 
man (Luliieran) congregations should 
be under the care of German clergymen 
ordained by the bishop, and subject to 
his jurisdiction. To provide an en- 
dowment, the King of Prussia gave the 
large sum of 15^0002., the annual in- 
terest of which, amounting to 600Z., 
with 6001. more raised in England, 
constituted the bishop's income. Ac- 
cordingly, in the autumn of 1841 
Michael Solomon Alexander, a Jewish 
proselyte^ was consecrated first bishop 
of the United Church of England 
and Ireland in Jerusalem. He died 
in 1845, and was succeeded by the 
Rt. Rev. Samuel Gobat, formerly mis- 
sionary in Abyssinia. He died in the 
spring of 1879, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. Dr. Barclay, who died in 
October 1881. After the death of 
Bishop Barclay the German Govern- 
ment withdrew from the agreement 
and no appointment of a successor was 
made till the year 1887, when the 
Right Rev. Dr. Blyth wag nominated 
by England alone. 

In 1842 the foundation-stone of the 
new church was laid by Bishop Alex- 
ander. The work continued to advance 
till January 1843, when the Turkish 
vuthorities interfered, insisting that if 
a church were erected it must be at- 
tached to and dependent on a consulate. 
Such were the degrading conditions 
imposed by the Sultan upon England, 
though only two vears previously he 
had been indebted to English arms 
for the whole of Syria. 

Jerusalem is called by the Arabs 
El-Kuda (the holy), or Beit el-Mukdia 
(the holy house). It stands on the 
summit of a mountain ridge between 
two valleys, in one of which flows the 
Kidron, the other is the valley of 
Hinnom. The ridge itself is divided 
into two portions by another valley, 
the Tyropeean ; the western portion is 
the larger and loftier, and is the Mount 
Zlon of Scripture ; that on the E. is 
Moriah. Beyond, on the E., is the 
triple-topped Mount of Olives, its ter- 



raced sides rising steeply from the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat. On ^e S. 
is the so-called Hill of Evil Counsel, 
overhanging Hinnom. 

Jerusalem is surrounded by the old 
and picturesque walls built by Sultan 
Suleiman in 1542, from the ruins of 
those of the middle ages. The form 
of the city is irregular, but four sides 
can be made out, facing the cardinal 
points. There are 5 gates, two on the 
S. and one near the centre of each 
other side. They are as follows: — 

1. Bab d-Khalil or'* Hebron Gate," 
called by Europeans the ** Jaffii Gate." 

2. Bab el'Amud, **Gate of the Column" 
or ** Damascus Gate." 3. Bcib eH-AtbcU 
"Gate of the Tribes," called by the 
Christians Bah 8itH MariOim, ** Gate 
of noy Lady Mary " or of" St. Stephen." 
4. Bab elrMugharibehy *' Gate of the 
West Africans/' sometimes called the 
"Dung Gate," and 5. Bab en-Nehi 
Daood, »* Gate of the Prophet David,' 
or " Zion Gate." There are two more 
walled up, one of which, in the eastern 
wall of the Haram, is the well-known 
" Golden Gate." 

The streets are narrow and ill- 
paved : one leads from the Jaffa Gate to 
the principal entrance of the Haram ; 
another traverses the city from the 
Damascus Gate and terminates a little 
to the E. of the Zion Gate. These 
divide the city into four quarters. The 
N.E. is the Mohammedan quarter, 
the N.W. that of the Christians, the 
S.W. the Armenian, and the S.E. the 
Jewish. 

The Haram constitutes a quarter in 
itself almost equal to one-fourth of the 
city, and beautiful as it is spacious, 
alike the pride and ornament of the 
city, worthy of its name El-Haram 
eeh'Sherif, " The Noble Sanctuary." 

Climate. — ^The climate is on the 
whole good, but it might be much im- 
proved by a proper attention to clean- 
liness. Filth of all kinds is thrown 
out and left to decay, there is little 
or no sewerage, and the numerous 
cisterns for catching rain-water are 
allowed to become stagnant and foul. 

The rains begin about the end of 
October. Snow often falls in January 
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and February ; and sometimes late 
in the^; month of March. Ice occa- 
sionally appears on the surface of the 
pools. The rains usually cease in 
April, though showers sometimes fall 
in May, The sirocco wind, which 
blows at intervals in spring and early 
summer, is the most oppressiye. 

It is perfectly impossible, within the 
scope of a work like the present, to 
enter into the early history or even 
the topography of Jerusalem ; we shall 
limit ourselves to a brief description of 
the principal objects of interest in the 
city, leaving the traveller who desires 
to study the place in greater detail to 
consult the literature before quoted. 

The Citadel. — A very prominent ob- 
ject in approaching the city from the 
W. The tower at the N.E. angle, that 
of David, is identical with ** The 
Phasaelus," not with " The Tower of 
Hippicus," which latter was much 
smaller; it is an important point to 
steer from in identifying the ancient 
topography of the city. 

The Haram esh - Sherif. — First 
amongst the buildings of Jerusalem 
was the Temple, which covered part 
of the ground now occupied by the 
Haram. This is an artificial pla^orm, 
supported by massive walls, built up 
from the declivities of the hill on three 
sides ; varying in altitude according to 
the nature of the ground, but greatest 
towards the S. The area withiu the 
enclosure is nearly level, and shows on 
the N. side of the mosque, and espe- 
cially at the N.W. corner, sections of 
the natural rock, cut away and levelled 
by art. Nearly in the centre of the 
enclosure is a flagged platform, about 
15 ft. above the general level, and as- 
cended by several flights of stairs. It 
is 550 ft. long from N. to S., and 450 
wide. In the middle of it stands the 
octagonal mosque called Kubbet es- 
Sakhrah, beneath whose dome is an 
irregular projecting crown of natural 
rock, 5 ft high and 60 ft across. 

The Haram is oblong, its eastern 
side measuring 1530 ft, and its 
southern 922; the W. and N. sides 



are somewhat longer than their op- 
posites. 

The Fortress of Antonia, which was 
the fortress of the Temple as the 
Tt mple was that of the city, occupied 
the whole northern section of the 
Haram. The projecting rock at the 
N.W. angle is the site of the "Tower 
of the Comer " or Citadel of Antonia. 

The Knbbet es-Sakhrali, or '* Dome 
of the Rock," crowning the summit of 
Moriah, and the most prominent object 
in the landscape from every point of 
view. The common story of its origin 
is that the Caliph Omar, after taking 
the city, inquired where the Jewish 
Temple stood. He was conducted to 
the rock JSs-Sdkhrah by the patriarch, 
and over this he built the mosque 
which sometimes goes by his name. 
And historians say that the Caliph 
Abd-el-Melek rebuilt it after a design 
of his own. 

We confine ourselves to giving 
Fergusson*s graphic description of 
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KUBBET ES-SAKHBAH. 

it,t without entering into details 
of measurement or construction, or 
discussing the question of its early 
history. The whole controversy be- 
tween Mr. Fergusson and his opponents 
is given in ample detail by Col. Warren 

t * Hist, of Aich.,' U. p. 304. 
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in his work, 'The Temple or the 
Tomb.' 

'* The typical example of the latter 
class (circular churches with wooden 
roofs) is the charch which Constantine 
erected over what he believed to be 
the Holy Sepulchre of Christ at Jeru- 
salem. This building is now known to 
the Moslem world as the Dovne of the 
Bock, by Western Christians it is called 
the Mosque of Omar. In reality it is a 
nearly unaltered Christian building of 
the 4th century. As such its interest 
to the Christian, in marking what to 
him is one of the most sacred spots in 
the whole world is, or ought to be, 
immense. It is equally important to 
the archseologist as being the earliest 
important ch. of its class erected wholly 
for Christian purposes, while it is even 
of more value to the architect from 
being one of the most beautiful build- 
ings in the whole world. In dimen- 
sions it is surpassed by many, being an 
octagon of only 160 feet in diameter, 
but in richness of materials there are 
few that can be compared with it Its 
pillars are of marble of the most pre- 
cious kinds, and either belonged to the 
temple of Herod or to that erected by 
Hadrian in honour of Jupiter, on the 
same spot. Its mosaics are complete 
though very much altered in design by 
its present possessors, who have added 
V&inted glass in the windows, of patterns 
more beautiful and colours more ex- 
qiusite than any to be found in our 
norUiem Cathedrals. The design of 
this church is also singularly appro- 
priate to the purpose for which it was 
erected. The Emperor's orders were, 
'that a House of Prayer should be 
erected round the Saviour's tomb on a 
scale of rich and lavish magnificence, 
which may surpass all other in beauty, 
and the details of the building be such 
that the finest structure in any city of 
my empire may be excelled by this.' 
No orders were ever more literally or 
more successfully obeyed. The details 
still retain much of the classical pu- 
rity and elegance, but combined with 
something of mediaeval variety and 
richness : and the effect produced 
by the whole is quite unrivalled 



bv any other known building of its 
class. 

This building, called by William of 
Tyre Templum Domini, was assigned 
by Baldwin II. to a new military 
order, who took the name of Knights 
Templars. These, in building their 
round churches in the West, did not 
seek to imitate the Holy Sepulchre, 
but their own house, the Dome of the 
Bock, the representation of which was 
on the seal of the order. 

The rock stands 4 ft. 9} in. above 
the marble pavement at its highest 
point, and one foot at its lowest ; it 
bears the marks of hard treatment and 
rough chiselling. On the western side 
it.is cut down in 3 steps, and on the 
northern side in an irregular shape. 
At the S.W. corner is shown the 
"footprint of Mohammed," where 
the Prophet's foot last touched the 
earth, and near it the "hand-print 
of Gabriel," where the angel seized 
the rock as it was rising with the 
Prophet ! 

The Mosque of El - Aksa.— This 
mosque stands near the S.W. comer of 
the Haram. It has been universally 
regarded by Oriental Christians and 
Frank Catholics as a ch. of the Virgin. 
The original structure has been, no 
doubt, much modified by Moham- 
medan architects ; but its form of a 
basilica, its cruciform plan, and the 
existence of certain ancient remains, 
prove that it was preceded by a 
Christian church whose ruins served 
as the kernel of the mosque. 

It was rebuilt by the third Caliph 
of the house of Abbas. On the capture 
of the city by the Crusaders it again 
became a Christian temple, and a part 
of it was occupied by the Kings of 
Jerusalem. It was the Templwm Sala- 
monia of William of Tyre. It was 
subsequently remodelled by Saladin. 

In Uie interior four styles of capitals 
are noticed ; those on the thick stunted 
columns forming the centre aisle, which 
are heavy and of bad design ; those of 
the columns under the dome, which 
are of the Corinthian order, and simi- 
lar to those in the "Dome of the Bock ; ** 
those on the pillars forming the western 
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boundary of the women's mosque, 
which are of the same character as 
the heavy basket-shaped capitals seen 
in the Chapel of Helena ; and those of 
the columns to the E. and W. of the 
dome, which are of basket-shape, but 
smaller and better proportioned than 
the others. 

The last are probably all of plaster, 
the Corinthian ones are of white 
marble. 

A great part of El-Aksa is covered 
with whitewash, but the interior of the 
dome is rickly decorated with marble 
and mosaic work. Ohs, a magnificent 
pulpit made at Damascus and brought 
to Jerusalem by Saladin. The pecu- 
liar objects of reverence in the mosque 
are *• the tombs of the sons of Aaron " 
and the ** footprint of Jesus. 



it 



The Holt Sepulchbe. 

Even with the uncertainty which , , ^^ ^j « 

hangs over the site of the Holy Bepnl- lo^ railing, with several lamps sus- 
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" The church being so much en- 
cumbered with other buildings, the 
only part of the exterior which makes 
any pretension to architectural magni- 
ficence is the southern double portal. 
This is a rich and elegant example 
of the style of ornamentation preya- 
lent in Sicily and southern Italy in 
the 12th century, but its most elabo- 
rate decoration is supplied by two 
rich cornices of classical date, built in 
unsymmetrically as string-courses 
amongst details belonging to the 
Crusades. These undoubtedly belong 
to the times of Constantine, and are 
probably fragments of his basilica."t 

The Interior.— The entrance-door is 
in the end of the S. transept; but 
from the peculiar arrangement of the 
chapels of Golgotha on the rt, and 
the filling up of the arch admitting to 
the nave in front, it has the appear- 
ance of a vestibule. In front of the 
door is a marble slab surrounded by a 



chre, no spot in Jerusalem can be more 
interesting. We do not intend enter- 
ing into the discussion at all: the 
traveller must form his own opinion. 
We shall limit ourselves to pointing 
out what is best worth his attention 
within its walls. 

The original church containing the 
** Sacred Cave '* was built by Constan- 
tine in 326, and dedicated in 385. It 
was destroyed by the Persians in G14, 
and rebuilt about 16 years after- 
wards. 

It was again destroyed by the Caliph 
Hakim in 1010, and rebuilt in 1048. 
During the rule of the Crusaders all 
was remodelled and new shrines added ; 
the present facade was built with the 
chapel over Golgotha. The buildings 
remained in the state in which the 
Crusaders left them till 1808, when 
they were partly destroyed by fire. 
It was not without long negotiation 
that permission was obtained from the 
Porte for their re-edification; at last 
the work was completed and the new 
church consecrated in 1810. It is 
entered from a paved court of which 
the fiEi9ade occupies the northern 
side. I 



pended over it. This is the Stone of 
Unction (1 on the Plan), upon which 
the Lord's body was laid for anoint- 
ing. The real stone lies below the 
marble, which has been placed here to 
protect the relic from the hands of 
I pilgrims. Turning to the 1. and ad- 
jvancing a few paces, we observe in 
the passage a circular stone with a 
railing over it (2) ; it marks the spot 
on which the Virgin stood when the 
body of Jesus was anointed. 

We now enter the Rotunda, 67 ft 
in diameter, encircled by 18 piers, 
supporting a clerestory and dome. A 
vaulted aisle runs round the western 
half; it is divided into compartments, 
and portioned among the various sects. 
Over it are two ranges of galleries. 

In the centre stands the Holt 
Sepulchbe, covered by a building 26 
ft. long by 18 broad, pentagonal at the 
W. end. It is cased in yellow and 
white stone, ornamented with slender 
semi-columns and pilasters, and sur- 
mounted by a dome resembling a 
crown. The entrance is on the E., 
where a low door opens from a small 
area into the first apartment (3), called 

f FergoMon't «Hltt. of Azch. 
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the Chapel of the Angel — for here, it 
is said, the angel sat on the stone that 
had been rolled away from the door of 
the Sepulchre. In the middle of the 
floor, on a pedestal, is the stone itself. 
Some affirm, however, that the real 
stone was stolen by the Armenians, 
and is now in the chapel of the Palace 
of Caiaphas, outside the Zion Gate. 
At the western extremity of this ante- 
chamber is a door, through which a 
strong light is shed. Stooping low, 
we enter, and stand within the Sepul- 
chre (4). It is a quadrangular vault, 
about 6 ft. by 7, with a domed roof 
supported ou short marble pillars. 
The sepulchral couch occupies the 
whole of the rt. side ; it is raised 2 ft. 
above the floor, and is covered with a 
slab of white marble, cracked through 
the centre* and much worn by the lips 
of pilgrims. The slab serves as an 
altar, and is garnished with a profusion 
of ornaments and a bas-relief of the 
Besurrection. Over it lamps of gold 
and silver burn, shedding a brilliant 
light. The vault is said to be hewn 
in the rock ; but no rook is now seen ; 
the floor, tomb, walls — all are marble ; 
while the upper part is so blackened 
by the smoke of lamps and incense 
that it is impossible to see what it is 
composed of. 

The Botunda and iU Adjuncts, — 
Behind the Sepulchre, clinging to its 
wall, is the humble oratory of the 
Copts (6). Proceeding to the western 
side of the Rotunda, we enter a little 
chapel of the Syrians, extending into 
a semicircular apse, from which a low 
door opens into a rock-hewn grotto. 
Getting candles, we enter, and observe 
on the opposite side two loculi. In 
the floor are two other grave-like pits, 
about 3 ft. long. These — some say 
those in the floor, others those in the 
wall — are the tombs of Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nioodemus. Consi- 
derable importance has of late been 
attached to them, as tending to prove 
that there toere ancient tombs at this 
place, and that therefore it must have 
been without the city. 

Returning to the Rotanda and 
crossing to its northern side, we 
observe a passage leading through a 



section of the aisle to the northem 
apse, and through this to a courtyard, 
in which is a large subterranean 
cistern called the Well of Helena (7). 
Returning again to the Rotunda, 
and turning round a pier to the 1., we 
enter the Frank section of the build- 
ing. There is here an open space 
forming a vestibule to the chapeL In 
advancing we pass first a round marble 
stone let into the pavement (8), where 
Christ appeared to Mary Magdalene. 
A few feet farther, another stone, like 
a star, shows the spot where Mary 
stood (9). On the northem side of 
the vestibule we ascend a few steps, 
and enter 

The Chapel of the Apparition, so 
called because here, tradition aflSrms, 
our Lord appeared to His mother after 
the Resurrection. Near the centre of 
the floor the spot is shown where 
our Lord stood (10) ; and between 
this and the altar is a marble slab 
marking the place where the crosses 
were laid after their discovery by 
Helena (11). On the S. side of the 
altar is a niche, now covered over (12), 
containing a fragment of a porphyry 
column, called the column of the 
Flagellation, being a piece of that to 
which the Saviour was bound when 
scourged by order of Pilate. A round 
hole IS left in the covering, through 
which a long stick is thrust by the 
pilgrim till it touches the column, and 
then drawn out and kissed. 

In this chapel is still perfbrmed the 
interesting ceremony of investing such 
as are deemed worthy with the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem. Although 
this no longer confers the same high 
social distinction it once did, its as- 
sociations are among the most heroic 
of any order in Christendom. It re- 
quired that the aspirant be of the 
Catholic faith and of noble birth. 
Kneeling before the superior of the 
Latin convent, he answers the various 
questions proposed, joins in the prayer 
of consecration, and is g^rt with the 
sword and spurs of the heroic Godfrey ; 
— ^relics that caunot be handled even 
now without some glow of feeling ; 
these are still preserved in the sa- 
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cmty a4}oiniug the church. There 
can be little doubt that they are 
genuine. 

Retoming to the Testibiile, we enter 

a corridor on the 1. running eastward, 

parallel to the aisle of the Greek ch. 

At the eastern end, two steps down, 

is a low dark chamber, 19 ft. by 17» 

partly hewn in the rock. The vaiilted 

roof rests on vu4e piers, and at the £. 

end is an altar with a dim lamp. This 

is Bty\ed by a tradition as old as the 

1 '2th cent the *' prison oi our Lord " 

(IB)' It looks like an old res^*voir. 

On tlie rt side of the door^ without, is 

an altar, beneath which is a stone with 

two holes in it (14), dignified by the 

title of the " Bonds of Christ.'' 

The Greek Qiurch. — Crosdng the 
northern aisle from the priMn, we 
enter the Greek ch. by a side door. 
It is the nave of the great bailding, 
but is now divided from the aisles by 
high wooden partitions, carved and 
gilt. This nave is curiously ariuBged. 
On the W. it opens by a pointed arch 
into the Rotunda, directly fiioing the 
entrance to the Holy Sepukhre. 
Within this arch is the central lan- 
tern, supported by 4 piers about 40 ft. 
apart, and 52 high. At the eastern 
end the nave terminates in a semi- 
circle of fuers, outside which the aisle 
runs uninterruptedly. The length of 
the nave is 98 ft. and tbe breadth 40. 
The style was originally Romanesque, 
corresponding to the southern fii^ade ; 
but haying been much injured b^ the 
fire in 1808, it was reconstructed more 
in accordance with Greek taste. The 
arches and piers of the lantern «till 
preserve their forsier eharactef , and 
will be regarded with interest as 
memorials of the Crusades. To under- 
stand the singular form ;ftnd arrange- 
ments of this ch., it most be remem*. 
bered that when built by the Crusaders 
it was intended for a thoir onbr, and 
adapted to the Latin service. A con- 
▼ent of Augustinian caaons was placed 
in possession; bat when the Cnuaders 
were expelled, the Greeks got posses- 
sion and have since retained it Ac* 
eocdin^y it is now fitted in their 
naoner with a huge wooden screen 
[Mediterranean,'] 



cutting off tiie semicircular apse and 
half ^e presbytery. The high altar 
(15) stands in the centre of me apse, 
with the patriarch's throne (16) behind 
it The choral seats still remain on 
each side, between the piers. Beside 
the &£. pier of the lantern is placed 
the saai of the patriarch of Jerusalem 
(17); and at the opposite one are 
chairs fiur such of the o^tuer patriarchs 
as may be present (18). Beneath the 
centre of the lantern is a circle of 
marble pavement, on which stands a 
short marble column (19), said by a 
tradition as old as the 8th cent, to mark 
the eentm of the eoorth! 

The Aitle encircles the ch., com- 
municating on each side with the 
transepts and Rotunda, and forming 
the usual procession-path of Roman- 
esque buildings. 

Returning to this aisle by the door 
opposite the prison, we resume our 
walk. We soon c(Hne to a little apse 
on the left (20), wiUi an altar dedi- 
cated to St. LoDgmus the centurion, 
who, according to the Goqwl of Nico- 
demns, pierced the side of onr Saviour. 
In this place, it is said, was once pre- 
served the tHh which Pilate affixed 
to the cross. It has been removed to 
Rome, where it may be seen in the th, 
of Santa Croee in Qertudlemme, A 
few paces &rther, at the E. end of the 
building, is (21) the *< Chapel of the 
Division of the Vestments;" being 
built, according to tradition, over the 
spot wh^re the soldiers divided the 
raiment of Christ A few feet south- 
ward is a door leading to the 

Gkapel of Hekna, — ^We descend a* 
flight of ateps, and enter the most 
striking building connected with the 
Church of the Sepulchre. It is 16 ft 
below the level of the Rotunda, and 
measures 51 fi by 43, being divided 
into nave and aisles by two columns 
on each side, supporting a groined roof. 
In the centre of the roof is a cupola, 
having four windows, the only lights' 
of the chapd. Tbe architecture is 
massive and crypthke; the columns 
are dwarf, with capitals of early Bysan- 
tiae chai'aeter. At the eastern end of 
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the northern aisle is an apse with an 
altar (23), dedicated to St. Dimas, the 
Fenit&ni Thief. At the end of the 
nave is another altar ^24), dedicated to 
St Helena; and on its S. side, in a 
break of the wall, stands a patriarchal 
chair of marble (25), said to be that in 
which Helena sat while superintending 
the search for the true cross. Near 
the eastern end of the S. is a staircase 
hewn in the rock, leading down to 

The Chapel of the Invention of the 
Cross — an irregularly-shaped vault 
about 20 feet across, excavated in the 
rock. Here were dug up, as tradition 
affirms, the three crosses, the crown 
of thorns, the nails, the inscription, &c. 

In a recess on the S. side (28) an 
altar and crucifix stand on the spot 
where the True Cross was found. 
This chapel is one of special sanctity. 
The vault was evidently an old cis- 
tern ; perhaps connected with the great 
cistern of Helena, which adjoins it on 
the N. The Chapel of the Invention 
of the Cross belongs to the Latins, and 
that of Helena to the Armenians ; but 
the several sects are permitted to visit 
them in turns. They both lie under 
the Abyssinian convent 

Golgotha and its Chapds.-^AsceDdr' 
ing again to the great aisle, we have on 
our left, on leaving the staircase (29), 
the Chapel of the Mocking. Here be- 
neath the altar is a fragment of a 
column of grey marble, on which the 
Jews made our Saviour sit '* while they 
crowned Him with thorns." 

Advancing up the aisle to the place 
where it joins the S. transept we 
observe on the left a flight of st^ps 
(30) leading to the Chapel of Gol^ha, 
Golgotha is a Hebrew word signifying 
"a skull." The Latin synonym is 
CaZvariot from which is the English 
'* Calvary.*' It is never called a mount 
or hill m Scripture. There was a 
singular tradition, as early as the time 
of Origen, that the body of Adam was 
buried in Golgotha; bat there is no 
evidence that me Golgotha referred to 
hy Origen was the rock now within the 
UhurcS of the Sepulchre. The author 
of t^e 'Jerusalem Itinerary' is the 



first who mentions the latter Golgotha ; 
calling it a ** little hill" (montictdtui). 
The chapels of Golgotha stand on a 
rock elevated about 15 ft. above the 
floor of the aisle. 

Ascending the steps, we enter a 
vaulted chamber with a marble floor : 
this is the Chapel of the Elevation of 
the OrosSj and belongs to the Greeks. 
At the eastern end is a platform 10 ft 
by 6, raised about 18 in. above the 
floor; in its centre stands the altar, 
and under it a bole in the marble 
slab communicating with a similar one 
in the natural rock. Here we are told 
the Saviour's cross was fixed (31). 
Near it on the rt. is another opening in 
the marble to lay bare the rent in the 
rock occasioned by the earthquake. 
The holes for the crosses of the two 
thieves are shown on the right and left. 
Adjoining this chapel on the S. is the 
Latin Chapel of the Crucifixion, so 
called because it stands on the spot 
where Christ was nailed to the cross. 
The Chapel is an upper chamber, not 
standing on the rock at all, but upon a 
crypt, now used as a vestry and in no 
way venerated I Quaresimus suggests a 
solution of this anomaly. The gronnd 
beneath the chapel was removed by 
Helena and conveyed to Rome, so that 
the chapel still occupies the true posi- 
tion in space where the event it com- 
memorates occurred I In the S. wall is 
a barred window, looking into a small 
exterior chapel (formerly the porcK) 
dedicated to Notre Dame des Douleurs ; 
and marking the i>lace, in space of 
course, where the Virgin Mary stood 
during the Crucifixion. 

At the W. end of the Latin chapel 
a flight of stairs leads down to the 
transept terminating within the great 
door. Descending by these, and turn- 
inff to the rt., we enter the Chapel of 
Adam — ^a low, crypt-like chamber, 
lying under the western end of the 
Chapel of the Elevation of the Cross. 
At the farther end is an apse, hewn 
in the rock. On passing the door we 
have on our left the spot where onoe 
stood the tomb of Godfirey, the first 
Latin king of Jerusalem. It was a 
roof*shaped monument of fine por-' 
phyry, with vertical gable-ends and 
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ornamental edges — supported on foar 
dwarf twisted colnnms, resting on a 
plinth of marble. On the sloping 
surface was the following inscrip- 
tion: — 

Hie jaoet inclytus 

Dux Oodefridus dc Bnlion. 

Qui totam istam Terram 

Acquiaivit Galtni Ghristiano : 

Ci^us Anima regnet cum Christo. Amen. 

Tlie tomib of Baldwin, his brother and 
successoT on the throne, stood opposite 
on the Tt hand of the door. Botn were 
defaced by the Charizmians in 1244 ; 
and subsequently by the fiinatical 
Greeks, because they commemorated 
Latin princes. When the church was 
restored in 1810 they were wholly 
destroyed. These sites are in a vesti- 
bule — ^passing which we are shown the 
Tomb of Mdohizedek ! 

The Holy Fire,-^A description of 
the Church of the Sepulchre could 
hardly be considered comi)lete with- 
out some account of the miracle of 
the Holy Fire. On the Easter Eve of 
each year it is affirmed that a flame 
descends from heaven into the Holy 
Sepulchre, kindling all the lamps and 
candles tJiere. The Greek patriarch 
or his representative enters the tomb 
at the prescribed time ; and the fire 
soon appearing is given out to the 
excited multitude through a hole in 
the northern wall. The origin of this 
extraordinary scene is involved in 
mystery. Eusebius tells a singular 
legend of the transubstantiation of 
water into oil for the use of the lamps 
on Easter Eve in Jerusalem; but in 
the 9th cent, it began to be believed 
that an angel came and lighted the 
lamps which hung over the Sepul- 
chre. 

Originally all the churches partook 
in the ceremony of the Holy Fire, but 
one by one they have fallen away. 
And unless they are greatly mis- 
represented, the enlightened members 
of the Greek Church would gladly dis- 
continue the ceremony, could they 
venture on such a shock as this step 
would give to the devotion and fiuth of 
the thousands who yearly come far and 



near, over land and sea, for this sole 
object. 

Hospital of St. John. — On the op- 
posite side of the narrow street that 
runs eastward past the Church of the 
Sepulchre stands a picturesque Gothic 
gateway, once the principal entrance 
to the Palace of the Order of St John. 
This interesting building is now the 
property of Pnissia, and has lately 
been cleared of rubbish and thoroughly 
explored. 

The Greek Oonvent of Ctonstantine 
stands on the W. side of the Church of 
the Sepulchre, with which an arched 
passage over Christian Street connects 
It. It is the official residence of the 
Greek patriarch. 

The Latin Oonvent of St. Salvador 
stands on very high ground near the 
N.W. angle of the city. It formerly 
belonged to the Georgians, but was 
bought and enlarged by the Latins, 
about A.D. 1591, when they were 
driven out of the C<Bnaculum. The 
church is dedicated to St. John the 
Divine, and is frequented bv such of 
the native inhabitants and foreign 
residents as conform to the Latin 
ritual. The Casa Nuova is the hos- 
telry of the convent, in which pil- 
grims, without respect to &ith, are 
permitted to sojourn for a fortnight. 

The Armenian Convent is the 
largest in the city, and its buildings 
the most commodious and comfort- 
able. It formerly belonged to the 
Georgians, who founded it in the 11th 
cent. ; the church occupies the tra- 
ditional site of St. James's martyrdom. 

The Church of St James is, with 
the exception of that of the Sepul- 
chre, the largest in the city. In the 
richness of its decorations and sacred 
vestments it is unequalled ; but every- 
thing is tawdry and in the worst style 
of Oriental barbarism. 

The Syrian Convent of St. Hark is 
in a narrow street on the north-eastern 
side of Zion, and is one of the oldest 
in Jerusalem. It is req>ected by all 
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the Christian sects as the home of 
St Mark ; and it has a fall comple- 
ment of traditions and relics. 

The Convent of the Cross is situated 
in a shallow valley, about 1^ m. W. 
of the city. It is a large rectangular 
building, with massive walls, and a 
low portal guarded by a heavy iron 
door. Such strength was, and still is, 
needed to defend the inmates from 
hostile Arabs, who are always prowl- 
ing about the half-desolate country. 
Only a few years ago some of these 
wretches effected an entrance during 
the night, and murdered the superior. 
After lying long half-ruinous, the 
convent has been thoroughly repaired 
by the Greeks, and many extensive 
additions made to it, so as to fit it for 
a collegiate establishment. Russian 
gold has done wonders with the Old 
walls and gloomy corridors ; while it 
has built halls, chambers and re- 
fectories which would not disgrace 
an English university. The ch. is 
well worth a visit. The walls are 
covered with faded frescoes, and 
some beautiful pieces of mosaic pave- 
ment remain beneath the dome. The 
altar-screen is curiously painted in 
compartments intended to illustrate 
the history of the wood of the cross, 
from the time it was planted by Abra- 
ham and Noah, till the Crucifixion. 
Behind this, in an apse, is the sanc- 
tum, in the centre of which, beneath 
the altar, is a circular hole, bor- 
dered with silver, marking the spot 
on which the tree of the cross grew. 

The Via Ik>loro8a commences with 
the Palace of Pilate, now the gover- 
nor's 8erai, Here, on the 1., are 2 
old arches built np, where the Scala 
Santa, or staircase leading to the 
Judgment Hall, stood,. until removed 
by Gonstantiue to the Basilica of St. 
John Lateran. On the opposite side 
is the Church of the FlageUatum, so 
called from the tradition that on its 
site Christ was scourged. Others 
call it the *' Church of the Crowning 
with Thorns." A few paces west- 
ward the street is spanned by the 
Eooe Hotno Arch. On the right of 



this arch has been built the Chti- 
vent of the Sisters of Zion, which 
well repays a visit It is a model of 
cleanliness and order, and the female 
schools taught by the sisters appear 
to be well conducted. Behind the 
altar in the adjoining chapel is one of 
the two side arches of the Bkx^ Homo 
Arch. Beneath the convent extensive 
cisterns were found, hewn in the rock, 
and perhaps originally connected with 
the water supply of the Haram. We 
now descend an easy slope, having on 
the rt. the Austrian Hospice, and 
turn sharply to the 1. into the street 
coming from the Damascus Gate — 
passing on our way the spot where 
the Saviour fainted under the cross; 
and then the spot where, meeting the 
Virgin, He said, Salve Mater I In 
the bottom of the valley is pointed 
out the House of Dives. 'Himing 
another sharp eorner to the rt., and 
ascending the hill, we have on the 1. 
the place of Christ's second fall under 
the cross ; and then the House of SL 
Veronica. The ascent hence to the 
Church of the Sepulchre is con- 
siderable, and the street has a pic- 
turesque aspect The pavement is 
rugg^, the walls on each side prison- 
like, pierced here and there with a 
low door and grated window; while 
a succession of arch?rays shroud 
portions of it in gloom, even when 
the intervals are lighted up by the 
bright sun of noonday. 

Just at the western termination of 
the Via Dolorosa tradition places the 
Porta Judiciaria, the site of which 
is supposed to be marked by a single 
upright shaft at the angle of the 
street and the bazaar. 

Amongst other works of the Cru- 
saders is the Church of St. Anne, the 
Virgin's Mother, about 100 jds. N.W. 
of St Stephen's Gate. It is a small 
building divided into 3 aisles, each 
terminating in an apse and covered 
with intersecting vaults, with a dome 
on the intersection between nave and 
transept It now belongs to the 
French, by whom it has been restored. 
One of the most interesting recent 
discoveries is the Po<d of SethMda 
within the indosure of this church. 
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One or two 'wklks around Jerusalem 
will enable the traTeller to see all the 
moat important objects of interest, but 
to study thein as they deserve to be 
stodied mach more time will be 
neceasary. Every step is holy ground 
and replete with associations of Pro* 
phets and Apostles, and One greater 
than all. 

He may commence his excursions at 
St. Stephen's Gate, outside of which is 
tbe tnditifmal scene of that Saint's 
martyrdom. Descending the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat or of the Kidzon, and 
crossing the bridge, he sees on his 1. 
the Chapal and Tomb of the Virgin, 
a low buildinff standing on the N. 
side of a Gre& court Entering the 
door, he descends a broad staircase of 
60 steps to the gloomy chapel, which 
seems to have been excavated in the 
rock« On the right hand in descend- 
ing are pointed out the Tombs of 
Joaehim and Anna. Close to it is the 
Orotto of the Agony, a dark and ir- 
regolar cave. 

Jnat beyond the bridge, to the S. 
of tbe preceding, is a small enclosure, 
the reputed Qethiemane, within which 
are several venerable olive-trees, its 
chief attractioo. 

Between these two holy places 
passes the ancient road to the top of 
Oliyet. On reaching the summit,, 
within the little village of Kefr et- 
Tar, is the Ohurch of the Asoenaion, 
a modem chapel covering the sup- 
posed spot whence our Lord ascended 
to heaven. It is connected with a 
mosqae and is in charge of a Dervish. 
The imprint of the Saviour's foot is 
even pomted out Although the tra- 
dition regarding this spot ia one of the 
oldest connected with this holy cil^, 
yet it does not fulfil the description m 
Scripture, ** And He led them out as 

FAR AS TO BmHAKT,** 

Passing the summit, the wide 
panorama eastward opens before him, 
extending as ftr as the valley of tbe 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. A short 
walk thence takes him to Bethany, 
now E^Azariyeh, a poor village 
situated on*the eastern slope of Olivet, 
about 1^ m. distant from Jerusalem. 
The sites of all the sacred incidents 



connected with it art of oonrte pointed 
out; the house of Snum, tnat of 
Martha and Blary, and the tomb of 
Lazarus. 

Eetracing his steps and descending 
the Mount of Olives a little fhrther to 
the S., he reaches the Tombs of tho 
Prophets. Through a long descend- 
ing ^lery the first part of which is 
winding, he enters a circular chamber 
24 ft in diameter and 10 ft. high, 
having a hole in its roof, through 
which an entrance may be abo 
obtained. From this chamber 2 
parallel galleries, 10 ft. high and 5 
wide, are carried southwards through 
the rock for about 60 ft ; a third 
diverges S.E., extending 40 ft They 
are connectt>d by 2 cross-galleries in 
concentric curves, one at their extreme 
end, the other in the ndddle. The 
outer one is 115 ft. long, and has a 
range of 30 loculi on the level of its 
floor, radiating outwards. Two small 
chambers with similar loculi also 
open into it. 

M. Ganneau discovered, under the 
plaster which covers ihd walls, a 
number of Greek inscriptions* The 
greater part of them are proper names, 
with the usual formula, ** Here lieth," 
and ''Courage! none is immortal." 
The inscriptions are placed over the 
loculi where the bodies lie ; and the 
crosses which accompany them show 
their Christian origin. The date may 
be about the 5th cent 

Thence he may descend to the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, which, like 
every hill and valley around the Holy 
City, is studded with tombs. Indeed, 
tombs are far more numerous than 
houses at Jerusalem. Conspicuous 
amongst these is the so-called Tomb 
of ZMhariah, cut in the rock, but 
standing free; each side is adorned 
with Ionic pillars, and square piers at 
the angles, the whole crowned with a 
pvramidal rooil No cave or sepulchral 
chamber lias been found in it. Near 
it is another, known as the Tomb <tf 
Absalom, with a nearly identical base- 
ment, but surmounted by a structural 
spire. 

Continuing to descend the valley of 
the Kidron, on the £. side is Ke/r 
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Sikoan or Biloam, and on the W. the 
Fountain of the Virgin, or Ain 0mm 
el-Beraj, The water springs from the 
bottom of a cave 25 ft. aeep, excaYated 
in the rock of Ophel. A tradition 
asserts that the Virgin came here to 
wash the Saviour's clothes. Continu- 
ing the walk down the Kidron about 
SIO yards, the traveller reaches a 
verdant spot, sprinkled with trees 
and cultivated. This is the site of 
the "King's Garden,'' mentioned by 
Nehemiah as beside the '* Pool of 
Siloah"(iii. 15). 

Turning up to the rt., he passes the 
projecting cliff of Ophel, and soon 
stands beside Biloah's Pool. It is a 
reservoir 53 ft. long, 18 wide, and 19 
deep; in part br(&en away at the 
western end. The masonry is modem. 

No fountain about Jerusalem has 
obtained such a wide celebrity as 
Siloah, and yet it is onl^ 3 times 
mentioned in Scripture. Isaiah speaks 
of *' the waters of Shiloah that flow 
softly ** (viii. 6) ; Nehemiah says 
Shallum built ^ the wall of the pool of 
Siloah by the king's garden" (iii. 15), 
and our Saviour oommanded the 
blind man, *' Go, wash in the pool of 

Siloam He went his way, 

therefore, and washed, and came 
seeing " (John ix. 7). 

A very ancient Hebrew inscription 
was discovered in the rock-cut channel 
of this pool, narrating how the work 
was executed. It has been assigned 
to the 7th century, b.c. 

The Gennan explorer, Dr. Gnthe, 
has discovered on the slope of Ophel 
remains of the city wall which de- 
fended the entrance of the TyropoBon 
Valley, with other ancient vestiges. 
He has also laid bare a great portion 
of the Crusaders' stables situated out- 
side the Damascus gate. 

En-Bogel, called by the Arabs Bir 
Eyub, «*The Well of Jacob," and hj 
Franks '«The Well of Nehemiah," is 
situated in the bottom of the Kidron, 
a little below its junction with 
Hinnom. 

Entering now the Valley of Hlnnoin) 
and about halfway up the southern 
side, is the reputed site of Ae^^ 



datna, bought with the 30 pieces of 
silver, the ynce of our Lord's betrayal. 
It is a long, vaulted building of ma^ 
sonry, in front of a precipice of rock, 
behind which is a natural cave. The 
interior is excavated to the depth of 
about 21 ft., thus forming an immense 
charnel-house. The clifb on the 
southern side of this valley are honey- 
combed with tombs, small gloomy 
caves, with narrow doorways and 
hardly any architectural decoration. 

Higher up the valley and on the 
southern brow of Mount Zion, is a 
group of buildings over the vault said 
to contain the Tomb of David. Here 
is said to be the ** upper room " where 
the Lord's supper was instituted, hence 
called the doBnaeulum, The room is 
50 ft long by 30 wide, and decidedly 
ancient* The buildings belong to the 
Mohammedans, but the Latin monks 
are penmtted to continue the practice 
of washing the pilgrims' feet here on 
Maundy 'rhursday. 

Between the Ccenaculnm and the 
Zion Gate is a building surrounded 
bv a high wall, which has been 
di^ified by the title Palaeo of 
Caiaphas. 'This appears to have been 
built by the Armenians, in whose 
hands it still remains ; the sites of all 
the events connected with our Saviour's 
detention there, and his denial by 
Peter, are pointed out ! 

Still higher up the valley and W. 
of the Coenaciilum is the birhet es- 
SuUan, or Lower Fool of Oihon. The 
aqueduct ft'om Bethlehem, to supply 
the Temple, crosses the Valley of 
Hinnom on 9 low arches just above this 
pool ; it then sweeps round the south- 
em brow of Zion, and enters the city 
above the Tyropceon. To the N.W. 
is the Upper Pool of Oihont or Birket 
el-Mamuid, 

To the N. of the ci^, ^ m. from 
the Damascus Gate, and 60 yards to 
the rt of the Nablous road, are the 
Tombs of the Kings, or Tomb of 
HeUna, 

M. de Saulcy supposes them to be 
the tombs of the kings of Judah. Mr. 
Fergusson maintains that ** their archi- 
tecture ir undoubtedly later than the 
Christian era, and the slab, which De 
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Saolcy calls the coyer of the saroo- 
phagos of David, is certainly more 
modem than the time of Ckmstantine.*' 
Mr. Williams believes them to be the 
*' monnments of Herod/' and considers 
their splendour and extent entirely 
snited to the magnificent ideas of that 
great monarch. Dr. Schnltz identi- 
fies them with the <* Royal Tombs " 
mentioned by Josephns in the line of 
Agrippa's wall. And Dr. Robinson 
amrms that this is'the Tomb of Helencij 

the widowed Queen of Monobazns, 

King of A^abene. 

JShscursions in the Neighbourhood. 

Interesting excursions may be 
made to 

Bethlehem, Hebron, the Pools of 
Solomon, Bethany, Dead Sea, Jordan, 
&c.] 



20. Japfa to Betbout» 

Betnming now to the coast : — 

a. About 28 m. to the N. of Jafia 
is Kaiseriahf (Ctuarea - Palasstina), 
This capital of Herod is entirelv 
ruined ; but it has been explored, 
and the circuit of its walls traced by 
Lieut Conder. The most interesting 
of the remains is the port; unfortu- 
nately it is not only utterly destroyed, 
but many of the stones have been 
carried off for the rebuilding of Akka, 
and of many private buildings in JafiGet 
and Beyrout. It was equal in extent 
to that of the Pirseus, and consisted 
of an immense breakwater, affording 
a shelter from the western and south- 
western gales. CfiMarea was closely 
connected with the history of the Early 
Church, and was the birth-place of 
many distinguished men; amongst 
others of Eusebius, the father , of eocle- 



In the bay formed by this N. ahoro 
of this promontory is 

e. EaiAi. (Pop. 5000.) 
%The ancient Helbah (Judges i. SI) 
and the Seaminum of St. Jerome and 
Eiusebius, now — thanks to the German 
Colony established here— after Beyrout, 
the most rising and prosperous place in 
Syria. Its present population of 5000 
contains 2000 Christians, 2000 Mo- 
hammedans, and 1000 Jews. There is 
a mosque, a Greek and a Latin ch. 
The Carmelite convent has a school for 
boys, and the *' Dames de Nazareth " 
one for girls ; but the cause of its 
rapid prosperity is undoubtedly the 
German Colony founded in 1869 by a 
religious body called <' The Society of 
the Temple." Members of this com- 
munity'gathered here from the Father^ 
land, Switzerland, Russia and the 
United States, for the double purpose 
of elevating the moral condition of the 
Syrians by the example of a well- 
conducted industrial establishment 
and of affording them spiritual in- 
struction. 

In spite of many obstacles and difil- 
culties, this deserving colony has in- 
creased from year to year. It has 
built substantia stone houses, laid out 
pleasant gardens and vineyards, carried 
on a good system of agriculture, esta- 
blished various trades and industries, 
and possesses a well-organised hotel, 
a soap-manufiictory and a flour- wind- 
mill, quite unknown before in this part 
of the world. 

The anchorage at Haifia is safe during 
the summer months, and its port might 
be made, with comparatively little cost, 
much more commodious and secure. 
Its exports consist of cereals, sesame, 
cotton, olive-oil and hides ; and if the 
favourite idea of the German colony, 
a railway to the Hauran, could be 



siastical history, and of Procdpius, Uie I realised, HaifBi would no doubt become 
historian of Justinian's wars» the great oommennal emporium of 

Southern Syria. 



h. Farther N. is the promontory of 
Oarmel, the scene of Elijah's sacrifice, 
with its magnificent convent, the 
most pleasant restin^p-place the weary 
traveller can meet with in Palestine^ 

t See * Handbook for QjrrU and PiRlesline.' 



There is regular comrnonication by 
omnibus with Akka, and the German 
Colony has constructed a goodcarriage- 
road mland as far as Nazareth, where 
it meets the ordinary tourists' route 
between Jerusalem and Damascus, 
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Sometimes there is commuoication by 
carriage with Ja&. 

The Carmelite C'onvent is only half 
an hoar's walk from the town. 

A little to the N. is 

d. Akka or Acre, the ancient FtoU- 
maU^ a town more closely connected 
with European history than any other 
in Syria. Napoleon called it the key 
of Palestine ; and during the last 700 
yrs.» from Baldwin to Napier, it has 
been grasped by many a rode hand. 
Its situation is peculiar. It is almost 
a fortress in the sea. It is built on a 
triangular tongue of land, which pro- 
jects in a south-westerly direction from 
the plain, forming the northern limit 
of the bay of Haiffa. From the point 
of this tongue the ruins of a mole 
extend eastward, enclosing a little 
harbour^ now nearly filled up with 
sand. Massive fortifications defend 
the town towards the sea ; while on 
the land side there is a doable ran> 
part, with a fosse and glacis. Few 
remains of antiqaity are to be met 
with, and many of the columns, &o., 
which are to be seen built into the 
.mosques and houses,were obtained from 
Cffisarea, Tyre and Ascalon. 

Now the traveller sails along the 
classic " Coasts of Tyre and Sidon," 
the land of the Phcenicians, whose 
commercial enterprise has gained for 
them as great a celebrity as their con- 
nection with sacred history. 

e. Snr, the modern representative of 
Tyre, " the Mistress of the Seas," "' the 
Cradle of Commerce," contains about 
3000 inhabitants. Her harbour shelters 
a few wretched fishing-boats, and her 
whole trade consists of a few bales of 
cotton and tobacco. 

One is reminded at every glance of 
the prophecies uttered against this city : 
-^'*And they shall make a spoil of thy 
riches, and make a prey of thy mer- 
chandise ; and they shall break down 
thy walls, and destroy thy pleasant 
houses. . . . They shul lament over 
thee, saying, What city is like Tyrus, 
like the destroyed in the midst of the 
sea?" (Ezek. JULvi. 12 ; xxvii. 32). 



Tyre has been often destroyed. 
Ruins on the top of rains cover the 
peninsula, and are strewn among the 
waves;, round it. There was a PhoBoi- 
cian Tyre, and a Roman Tyre, and a 
medissval Tyre^ each buiU on the rains 
of its predecessor ; and now there is a 
modern Tyre standing over them al\,. 
This explains the strange and motley 
aspect of the remains. Within the 
modem town the only thing worthy ef 
notice ii the old ch., in the sonth* 
eastern angle, one of the most vener- 
able monuments of Christianity. It 
was once a large and splendid eidifice, 
and is most probably that for which 
Eusebios wrote a consecration sermon, 
still extant in his * Ecclesiastical Hb- 
tory.' 

Here also the historian of the Cm- 
sades, William, archbishop of Tyre, 
presided for 10 yrs. ; and here, too, 
says Stanley, '*lie, far away from 
Hohenstaaffen or Salzbarg, the bones 
of the great Emperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa, brought thither after the long 
funeral procession which passed down 
the whole coast from Tarsos to Tyre, 
to lay his remains in this famous spot, 
beside the dust of a far greater man— - 
Origen." 

[An excursion of 1^ hr. may be 
made to the Tomb of Hiram, Kvbr 
Hcdran, on the hill side nearly E. of 
the town. It is an immeose sarco- 
phagus of limestone, hewn oat of a 
single block 12 ft. long, 8 wide, and 
6 high; covered by a lid, slightly 
pyramidal, 5 ft in thickness; — ^the 
whole resting mi a pedestal about 
10 ft. high, composed of 3 layers of 
masonry, the upper stones projecting 
a few inches. The monament is 
perfect, though weather-beaten. The 
entrance to it is an aperture broken 
through the eastern end. A tradition 
reeeived by all classes and sects in 
the country, makes this the tomb of 
Hiram, Solomon's friend and ally.] 

t BeyondTyre is Baveyta, Zarephath, 
where dwelt Elijah's **poor widow 
woman," and still fkrther N., CMda, 
the representative of die Great %don, 
which once divided with Tyre the 
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empke of the seaa, now a town of 
9000 inhabitants, productog a little 
tobacco, silk, and fruit, bat without a 
boat in its harbour, which is neither 
approachable in bad weather nor ser- 
viceable in good. The most prominent 
features in the town are the two 
castles built by the Crusaders in the 
I3th century. The i^ain behind it is 
very rich and productive. The tide of 
commerce has left it, and has gone to 



21. Bbtbout. 
Beynmt (Pop. 70,000.) 

Beyrout has improved more within 
the last 20 years than any city in 
Syria; It has assumed a European 
aspect in its public buildmgs,. wide 
streets, handsome equipages and ele- 
gant suburban residences. Its pros- 
perity is entirely due to foreign enter- 
prise. The European mercantile firms 
have infused new life into the natives ; 
and, though only ranking third in 
size, Beyrout is now the commercial 
capital of the country. Its population 
is estimated at aboat 100,000 — one-half 
being ^ Mohammedans and the rest 
Christians and Jews. It is the first 
town in Syria where a European 
system of water-supply is being 
applied ; and great results, both finan- 
cial and hyeienicy are confidently 
anticipated. The enterprise has been 
undertaken by a Londoa company, 
and was opened in 1875. The water 
is broaght from the Dog River, 10 m. 
from the city. A weir is built across 
the river, and a canal over 2 m. in 
length, of which a tunnel 1100 yds. 
long forms part, conveys the water to 
a place where a portion of it is used to 
drive turbine wheels, which force the 
rest^ through a main of iron tubes, to 
reservoirs on the east side of the town, 
whence it is distributed as required. 
The municipality contributes 60^000 
franca a year for the free supply of 
water to mosqiHCS^ churches and public 
fountains ; and the company engages 
to supply private houses at a maximum 
charges of 40 centimes per cubic m^tre. 

The situation of Beyrout is beauti- 



ful. The promontory on which it 
stands is triangular — the apex pro- 
jec^g 8 m. into the Mediterranean, 
and the base running along the foot of 
Lebanon. The south-western side is 
composed of loose sand, and has the 
aspect of a desert. The north-western 
side is different. The shore-line is 
formed of a ran^ of deeply-indented 
difis, behind which the ground rises 
for a mile or more, when it attains the 
height of about 200 ft. In the middle 
of the shore-line stands the city — ^first 
a dense nucleus of substantial build- 
ings ; then a broad margin of pic- 
turesque villas, embowered in foliage, 
running up to the summit of the 
heights, and extending to the rt. and 
1. The old town of Beyrout is now 
very much like what the City is to 
London, devoted to business, whilst 
the residences of the merchants are 
outside. The roads in Ihe environs 
are excellent, many of the villas are 
handsome and commodious, whilst the 
view fit>m them, especially fix>m those 
situated high above the town, is 
magnificent. 

The antiquities in and around Bey- 
rout accessible to the traveller are few, 
and of little interest. A number of 
columns of grey granite, scattered 
about the town ; some foundations, 
pieces of tesselated pavement, and 
excavations in the rock, probably the 
remains of baths, i m. along the 
shore to the westward; a group of 
sarcoj^agi about the middle of the 
south-western shore of the promon- 
tory ; the ruins of an aqueduct at the 
base of the mountains on the £. ; and 
some singular cisterns and Roman 
remains discovered in making the 
excavations for the Protestant College; 
—such is about a complete list of Sie 
antiquities. Almost every year shows 
that there are many others, far more 
important, buried beneath the soil and 
rubbish. Old tombs are frequently 
laid open by excavation, sometimes 
containing sarcophagi of pottery, with 
lachrymatories and other articles of 
glass. 

Beyrout occupies the site, as it pre- 
serves the name, of the Berytus of 
the Greeks and Bomans* It was 
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probably founded by the PhoBmeiaiis, 
though the first mention of it is in 
the writings of Strabo, and the first 
historical notice only dates as far back 
as the year B.a 140, when it was 
destroyed by Tryphon, the usurper of 
the throne of Syria, during the reign 
of Demetrius Nicator. After its cap- 
ture by the Romans it was colonized 
by veterans of the. Fifth Macedonian 
and Eighth Augustan Legions, and 
called *<Colonia Julia Augusta Felix 
Berytus/' It was here that Herod the 
Great procured the flagitious mock 
trial to be held oyer his two sons. 
The elder Agrippa greatly favoured 
the city, and adorned it with a splen- 
did theatre and amphitheatre, besides 
baths and porticoes, inaugurating them 
with games and spectacles of every 
kind, including shows of gladiators. 
Here, too, after the destruction of 
Jemsalem, 'Htus celebrated the birth- 
day of his father Vespasian bjr the ex- 
hibition of similar spectacles, in which 
many of the captive Jews perished. 
But it was chiefly as a seat of learning 
that Ber^tus was celebrated. Its fame 
drew to it students from distant conn- 
tries. Law, philosophy and languages 
were cultivated. The well-known 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, after passing 
through Athens and Alexandria, came 
here to complete his knowledge of 
civil law ; and Apion the martyr 
spent some time at Berytus, engaged 
in the study of Greek literature. 
From the 3rd to the 6th cent, was the 
golden age of Berytus' literary history. 
In A.D. 551 the town was laid in ruins 
by an earthquake, and its learned men 
sought a temporary asylum at Sidon. 
Ere it had time to revive, the Arab 
invasion swept over the land, destroy- 
ing alike literature, commerce, agri- 
culture and architectural splendour. 
In the year 1110 Beyrout was taken 
by the Crusaders under Baldwin I. ; 
it remained long in their hands, was 
made the seat of a Latin bishop, and 
was celebrated, as it is still, tor the 
richness and beauty of its gardens 
and orchards. With the exception of 
a short occupation by SaUuun, the 
Christians retained possession of the 
town till the final overthzow of their 



power in 1291. From that period till 
the beginning of the 17th cent. Bey- 
rout scaieely ranked higher than a 
village; but the Druze prince Fakir 
ed^Din; rebuilt it, made it the seat of 
his government, and erected a large 
palace. This prince is also the tra- 
ditional planter of the pine-grove on 
the S. side of the city. He may pro- 
bably have planted some trees there : 
but we have the evidence of Edrisi 
that a forest of pines existed here as 
early as the 12th cent. The last 
important episodes in the history of 
Beyrout were its bombardment by the 
English fleet in September, 1840, and 
the French occupation of 1860. 

The little port, now nearly filled up, 
lies between a projecting cliff and a 
ruinous insulated tower called Burdj 
Fanar. A new port has been com- 
menced by an Ottoman Company, 
consisting of French capitalists. It is 
expected that it will be finished by 
1894 at a cost of 24,000/. 



The PrusBian Hospital was founded 
and is supported by the Knights of 
St. John. The biulding occupies a 
commanding site about a mile from 
the town, near the Syrian Protestant 
College. 

The educational institutions of Bey- 
rout are the best in Syria; they 
have all been originated, by for^gn 
agencies. 

The Syrian Protsstani CoUege oc- 
cupies a commanding site on the 
promontory, about a mile W. of the 
town* It consists of four buildings : 
the college, the medical hall, the re- 
fectory and the Lee observatory, 
erected by Henry Lee, Esq., of Man- 
chester. The institution was estab- 
lished by a statute of the legislature 
of New York in 1868, and the build- 
ings were erected in 1872-74 by the 
li&ralitv of friends in America and 
England. The course of instruction 
embraces language, literature, sdence 
and medidne. Instruction is given 
through the medium of the Arabic 
tongue, from text-books prepared by 
the professors and printed at tb« 
mission press. The college is oon- 
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ducted on Protestant prineiples; but 
u open to stadents from any of the 
Oriental sects or nationalities who 
will conform to its rules. It is sup- 
ported by Toluntary contribution. 
The annual cost of an undergraduate 
in the literary department is 15/. and 
in tiie medical 20/. The number of 
students is about 70 ; a considerable 
number have already graduated, and 
are now labouring with great success 
in various parts of the country, as 
phyaicaans, missionaries, and teachers. 
The coUe^ will give a great impulse 
to. education and civilization in Syria. 
The Amerioan Mi89i<m, established 
in 1823, has done more than any other 
agency for the cause of education. 
The admirably-conducted press has 
supplied the whole country with 
religious literature ; and has besides 
issued a complete series of literary 
and scientific class-books, most of 
which have been prepared either by, 
or under the superintendence of, the 
missionaries. The mission school for 
girls is an excellent institulion. It 
gives a sound and thorough training ; 
and, what is of great importance, it 
requires those who are able, to pay 
for it. 

The Institution of the Prussian 
Deaconesses has two depirtments. 

1. A school for the education of the 
daughters of foreign residents, and 
such natives as are willing to pay. 
French is the ordinary language em- 
ployed; but English, German, Greek 
and Italian are taught. The system is 
thorough, and the results satisfiEUStory. 

2. A school for orphan girls, who are 
educated, boarded, clothed and taught 
to sew, cook and keep house. Arabic 
is the language of this school; in- 
struction is also given in Greiman. 
The average age of entrance is eight, 
and they are kept if posdble eight 
years. The house is a model of oider 
and cleanliness ; and yet the average 
annual cost of each girl is only 91. 

The Mission School, under the su- 
perintendence of the Rev. G. Mackie 
and Mr. Steiger of the Church of 
Scotland, contains upwards of 190 bo^s 
find girls. There are other schools m 



Beyrout supported by foreign liber- 
ality ; but It is a very unwise policy 
to continue to give tree instruction to 
children, whether boys or girls, whose 
parents can afford to pay for it, and 
can get it for payment. Under 
present circumstances, such institu- 
tions do harm rather than good in 
Beyrout. 



Rides bound Betbodt. 

There are several places in the 
neighbourhood of Beyrout deserving 
of a visit, alike from their historic 
associations and splendid scenery. No 
correct idea can be formed of the 
scenery of Lebanon from the plain at 
its base, or from the sea. The moun- ' 
tain-sides have a comparatively bleak 
aspect. The white limestone, of which 
the great mass of the ridge is com- 
posed, crops up in cliffs and pointed 
rocks ; and these originally pained for 
the range the name it still bears, 
JJjebd Libnan (Lebanum in Hebrew), 
** the White Mountain." Another fea- 
ture of Lebanon tends to increase the 
aspect of barrenness as seen from below. 
The sides are cultivated in terraces. 
The walls of these terraces 'consist in 
some places of the naked sides of 
horizontal limestone strata, and in 
others of rude walls of rocks and 
stones. On looking up, the fronts of 
these clifik and walls are before us: 
while the soil and verdure which they 
sustain are hidden. When, on gain- 
ing some commanding crest, we turn 
and look down, we can scarcely repress 
l^e thought that the wand of an en- 
chanter has been waved over the 
mountain. Terraces of green com, 
and long ranges of mulberries, figs and 
vines, have taken the place of bare 
rocks. To such as desve to see this 
singular transformation, we recom- 
mend a ride to the heights of Deir 
el-Kullah, during early spring. The 
grandeur, the fertilitv, and the beauty 
of Lebanon will then be seen to 
advantage. 

a. Ride to Vahr el>Xelb.->About 
a mile from the town we are shown 
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the reniains of an old bcick hfuilding, 
which has been linked to the legend 
of 8t, George and the Dragon, Some 
affirm the Dragon was slain on this 
spot ; others say that the combat took 
place on the neighbonring beach, 
and the victorious saint came here to 
wash his hands. Nahr BeyrotU flows 
into the sea beside the scene of St 
George's encounter with the Dragon. 
A streamlet in summer, it swells into 
a river in winter, and is crossed by a 
bridge of 7 arches, said to have been 
built, but more probably only repaired, 
by Fakir ed-Dm. It is the Magora^ 
of Pliny. Hence to the bold pro- 
montory which forms the S. bank of 
Nahr el-Kelb is about 5 m., the road 
following the sandy beach. 

Insobiftions and Sculftubbs at 
Nahb el-Kelb. — The rocky ridge on 
the S. bank of Nahr el-Kelb projects 
into the sea, terminating in a cliff 
about 100 ft high. On approaching 
it from Beyrout, we observe to the 
rt. and 1. numerous excavations, like 
quarries. The old road, which stiU 
n>rmstiie only means of passage, winds 
up the steep slope, runs along the edge 
of the cii£^ and descends a yet steeper 
bank on the N. side. It is hewn in the 
rock ; in some places there is a deep 
cutting, in others the surfhce is merely 
levelled. It is 6 ft. wide, and is paved 
with large stones. On ike summit of 
the pass, overhanging the sea, is a rude 
pedestal of masonry, perhaps marking 
the place where a gate once stood. 
Beside it is a prostrate oolunm with a 
Latin inscription not yet deciphered 
— apparently a Roman milestone. 
Popular tradition, however, informs us 
that the image of a '^ Dog " once stood 
here, but was hurled over the cliff. 
Descending on the N. side, we soon 
see the famous tablets on the cli£b to 
the rt., which we leave for the pre- 
sent, and pass on towards the modem 
bridge. Before reaching it a Ladn 
inscription attracts attention on the 
&ce of a low cliff to the rt It is 
perfect, with the exception of a por- 
tion of a single line purposely erased ; 
and we learn from it that this road 
was made in the reign of the Emperor 



Marcus AureHns Antoninus. Anreliais 
died in a.d. 180; and the title Chr* 
ma/niou8f which we find on this tablet, 
was given him on the occasion of his 
victory over the Marcomanni in a.i>. 
1 72 ; so that this road must have been 
constructed between these two dates— 
probably about the year 173. The 
inscription is as follows : — 

IMP. CSS. M. AVBEUVS 

ANTONINVS PIVS FBLIX ATOVSTVS 

PABT. MAX. BBIT. MAX. GBRM. 

MAXIMVS 

POlirnFEX MAXIMVS 

M0NTIBV8 DUUNBNTIBVS 

LTOO VLVMINI OJBSIS VIAM 

DBLATAVIT 

FEB . . . [purposely erased] .... 

ANTOHINIANAM SVAM. 

Two other inscriptions have re- 
cently been discovered on this old 
road, both in Greek. The first is on 
a rock near the top of the pass, and is 
now almost illegible. It appears to be 
to the effect that a yoang Phcenician, 
a native of Acre, who b^»ime lord of 
Heliopolis (Baalbec), made this road 
round the promontory. No date is 
given. The inscription seems to show 
that the Phcenicians were the real 
makers of this road, and that the 
Romans onl^ repaired it. The other 
inscription is shorter, containing ten 
lines. It is on the &ce of a rock on 
the same line of road. It has not been 
deciphered. An account of these in- 
scriptions may be seen in the Second 
Statement of the American Palestine 
Exploration Society. 

The traces of a much more ancient 
road are seen higher up the cliff, 
quite distinct on we nortiiem side of 
the promontory, but obliterated on 
the southern, probably from the fall- 
ing of some of the rocks. It can only 
be ascended on foot The sculptured 
tablets are found at intervals on the 
smooth faces of the rocks, on the 
upper side of the old road. They are 
nine in number, of which 3 are re- 
garded as Egyptian and 6 Assyrian-t 

f It may be of Interest to tlie traveller who 
visits the Dog River to know that there hav« 
recently- been disoovered «t BalawAt (Mewipo- 
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They are of different sizes and shapes, 
bat all large enough to contain hfe- 
size figures. Commencing at the 
northern base of the pass, the first 3 
tablets are dose to the present road, 
which so far runs in the line of the 
more ancient one. The old road then 
strikes up to the 1. over steep rocks, 
and we follow it to visit the remaining 
scolptnres. The following is the order 
of the tablets : — 

1. Egyptian — Square at top, orna- 
mented by a cavetto cornice. The in- 
scription had become effaced, and the 
tablet has been appropriated by the 
Frencli, and contains a record of their 
occupation of the country in 1860. 

3. Assyrian — ^About 5 yds. from the 
former. Square-topped, containing an 
Assyrian figure with the right hand 
elcTated and the left across xSq breast : 
it is so much defaced that the outline 
alone is discernible^ 

3. Assyrian — 2 yds. from the pre- 
ceding. Square*topped. An Assyrian 
figure can be made out, though even 
more defaced than No. 2. 

4. ^w^n'an— About 20 yds. from 
No. 3, and 10 yds. above the Roman 
road. Rounded at the top, and set as 
if in a frame, with a full-length figure 
in better preservation. 

5. Assyrian — 30 yds. ferther, on 
the side of the ancient road. Round- 
topped: the figure is more distinct, 
with the right arm elevated, and the 
hand apparently grasping some object. 

6i J^yptian — On the same rock as 
the former, and only 8 in. separated 
from it. It is square-topped, with a 
cornice like No. 1. When the light 
falls obliquely on this tablet we can 
trace the outlines of two small figures 
near the top— the head of Ba, the 
Sun-God, on the left; and the monarch 
presenting an offering on the right. 
There are other marks upon the tablet 
which may have been hieroglyphics. 

7. Assyrian — 15 yds. higher up. 
Rounded at the top, and hollowed out 

tamU) two large portals oontaiiiiDg in bas- 
relief a description of the conquests of Sen- 
nacherib; and one of these bas-reliefs repre- 
sents the Assyrian conqueror baiting at the 
Dog Biver to erect the monument of his vic- 
tories which has been here preserved to as. 



to the depth of 3 in., with a border 
like a frame. It contains an Assyrian 
figure in tolerable preservation, but no 
trace of inscriptions. 

8. Egyptian— A\)out 30 yds. farther, 
and near the top of the pass. This 
tablet resembles Nos. 1 and 6, but is 
in better preservation. A sbarp eye 
can here detect 2 little fieures near 
the top — that on the left is Ammon. 
The borders of the tablet are covered 
with inscriptions, among which, about 
the centre of the left-hand frame, 
Egyptian scholars have discovered the 
cartouche of Rameses 11. 

9. Assyrian — On the same rock as 
the preceding, and close to it. It is 
the best preserved and most interest- 
ing of all. The top is rounded, the 
figure has the long dress, the larse 
curled and plaited beani, and the 
conical cap so well known now, from 
the monuments of Nineveh, to be 
characteristic of the effigies of Assy- 
rian monarchs. The left hand is bent 
across the breast, and grasps a mace, 
while the right is raised and has over 
it several symbolical figures. Nearly 
the whole dress and background are 
covered with a cuneiform inscription, 
considerable portions of which are 
still legible, though parts are greatly 
worn and injured. 

In the corners of the 3 Egyptian 
tablets are holes. Their object has 
not been ascertained : some have sug- 
gested that the sculptures were origin- 
ally covered with folding-doors, and 
that these holes mark the places of the 
hinges; others suppose that inscribed 
tablets of bronze or marble were once 
fastened onby means of clamps — taking 
it for granted that the rocks themselves 
have not, and never had, any sculptures 
upon them. 

According to Lepsius, the 3 Egyp- 
tian tablets bear the cartouches of 
Rameses II., the Sesostris of Herodo- 
tus ; the middle one (5) is dedicated 
to Ba {Helios), the highest god of the 
Egyptians; the southernmost (8) to 
the Theban, or Upper Egyptian, Am- 
nwn; and the nortnem one (V to the 
Memphite, or Lower "EjgjptitiitJ^htha.. 
Herodotus tells us that Sesostris, in 
his expeditions to Asia Minor, ^ 
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behind him gteUe and figures as monu- 
ments of his exploits, and that he 
himself had seen some of them in 
Palestine and Syria. Probably these 
are the stelx referred to by the his- 
torian. 

All the Assyrian tablets are con- 
sidered by Layard to be the work 
of Sennacherib, the monarch whose 
army was miraculously destroyed on 
the plain of Philistia, and who is 
known among Assyrian scholars as 
founder of the palace of Kouyunjik. 
Dr. Robinson, howeyer, questions the 
probability of one monarch having 
cut 8ix distinct tablets on one short 
pass and during one expedition. We 
know from sacred history that no less 
than five Assyrian monarchs either 
invaded this country or passed 
through it on their way to E^ypt: 
Pul (2 Kings XV. 19), Tiglath-pileser 
(2 Kings xvi. 7-10), Shalmaneser (2 
Kings xvii. 3-6 ; xviii. 9-11), Sargon, 
or at least Tartan his general (Isa. xx. 
1), and Sennacherib [(2 Kings xviii. 
13). Why may not each monarch in 
succession have executed a tablet in 
celebration of his passage ? 

** The epoch of Sesostris,** says Ro- 
binson, ** covered the last half of the 
14th cent. B.C., and was 3 centuries 
earlier than the accession of King 
David. Sennacherib is supposed to 
have ascended the throne in b.c. 703. 
Between the tablets of the former 
conqueror and those of the latter, 
therefore, there intervened a period 
of not less than 6 centuries. And, 
looking back from our day, the Assy- 
rian tablets have continued to com- 
memorate the progress of the Assyrian 
hosts for more than 25 centuries; 
while those of Egypt, if proceeding 
from Sesostris, have celebrated his 
prowess for 31 centuries. They reach 
back to hoary antiquity, even to the 
earliest days of the Judges of Israel, 
before Jerusalem was known." 

Kahr el-Xelb b the Lycus flwnen of 
old geographers— the Greek "Wolf" 
having degenerated into an Arab 
*^Dog" The origin of the name is 
uncertain. Some tell us that a monster 
of the wolf species was chained at the 



river's mouth, which, when lashed to 
fury by the storms, awoke the echoes 
of far-distant Cyprus with his bark« 
Others say that the sharp shocks of 
the waves on the cavernous cliffs gave 
rise to both the name and the legend. 
And another story is that the statue of 
a dog formerly stood on the pedestal 
that crowns the cliff; its mouth 
being wide open, strange words were 
wont to issue from it when the winds 
were high ; the Arabs hurled the 
monster into the sea. 

The river dashes along through a 
glen which opens the very heart of 
the mountain. Its banks are fringed 
below with shrubs, and crowned by 

Sey crags, on which is perched a 
aronite convent An old aqueduct, 
partly hewn in the cliff and partly 
supported on tall arches, skirts the 
base of the northern hill— garlanded 
with creeping plants, that have wound 
themselves among long stalactites 
pendent from the arches; it adds 
another feature to the romantic beauty 
of this glen. 

Some distance up the ^len are 
enormous caverns, from which issue 
a great part of the water of the river. 
Three caves have been long known ; 
but inside the lowest of the three 
another was discovered in the autumn 
of 1873. An exploring party, con- 
sisting of Doctors Bliss and Brig- 
stocke and Messrs. Maxwell and 
Huxley, entered and penetrated about 
1200 yds. by water, when they cAme 
to rapids ana rocks, over which they 
could not transport their rafts. The 
cavern is narrow and tortuous; but 
in places the roof is of enormous 
height, and gorgeously decorated with 
stalactites. 

The villages on the western slope 
of the Lebanon are much frequented 
by the European and native residents 
of Beyrout during the summer months, 
on account of the cooler air and more 
bracing climate. These villages vary 
in height above the level of the sea, 
from 1700 ft. to 2700 ft., some of them 
(Aleih, Soul d-Gharb, and AitaC), sit- 
uated to the S. of the Damascua road, 
are accessible by a branch carriage- 
road from the Khan Sheikh Mahmoud. 
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The most f^qnented iB Aleih, where 
there are already two hotels open 
during the summer. The drive from 
Beyrout to Aleih occupies from 2} to 
3 nrs., and the return journey about 
lihr. 

At Aleih is the stimmer residence of 
H.M. Consul-General ; there is also 
a telegraph station and a post-office. 
With all these advantages there is 
probably no more delightful residence 
in the East than Beyrout in winter 
and the Lebanon in summer. 

Since 1880 the road has been con- 
tinued from Ait(xi through Atn-Antib 
to Shove^at, There it joins another 
branch irom the Damascus road which 
passes through Haddad, and gains 
the mtun road at Hasmiyeh, at the foot 
of the mountain. A carriage - road 
has been constructed to the lar^e 
village of Behfaya, to the north m 
the district of the Metn, which, from 
its picturesque position, abundance 
of water and vegetation, may in time 
become a formidable rival to Aleih, 

Near Hasmiyeh, Roustem Pasha, 
when Governor of the Lebanon, suc- 
ceeded after two or three failures, 
in building across the Beyrout river a 
handsome stone bridge ; this connects 
the north and south of the Lebanon, 
without obli^ng travellers to pass the 
old fori, o&n dangerous in winter, 
or to lose several hours in passing 
through Beyrout. 

In connection with this bridge, 
he constructed a carriage-road which 
joins the Tripoli one close to the old 
Beyrout Briage; so that it is now 
possible to dnve from Beyrout by 
tiie Damascus road to the Hcumiyeh, 
then turn to the left along this new 
road, cross the bridge, pass the Pasha's 
garden* and return by the old Tripoli 
road; this is a charming drive of 
about one hour and a half. 

[Numerous Excursions may be made 
from Beyrout : such as to the Cedars 
(p. 80), Baalbec, Damascus, &c.; for 
which the ordinary guide-books must 
be consulted, or information obtained 
on the spot.] 



22. Betroct to the Bay of Atas. 

Leaving Beyrout, the next place at 
which the coasting steamers touch is 

a. Tripoli, now Trahdus, the Tripolis 
of the Greeks and Latins. (Pop. about 
12,000 Mohammedans and 3000 Greek 
and Maronite Christians.) The town 
is built on both sides of the river 
Kadisha, at the place where it issues 
from the roots of Lebanon, amongst 
orchards of orange, lemon, apricot, 
and apple trees. Water murmurs and 
sparkles everywhere, and covers the 
plain with verdure. The houses are 
large, and the streets have a quaint 
antique look, winding under groined 
arches. On the N. side of the river, 
on the top of a mound, stands the 
tomb of Sheikh Abu Nasr ; and oppo- 
site it, on the S. side, is the castle 
built by Count Raymond of Toulouse 
in the 1 2th cent. Half a mile above the 
town, in Wady Kadisha, is a building 
occupied by dervishes. It is beauti- 
fully situated. Some distance be- 
yond it is an aqueduct carried across 
the ravine, and bringing water to the 
town. 

To the W. of the town lies a rich 
plain, in shape a triangle, its apex 
running into the sea. On the N. side 
of the promontory is a small town 
called el'Marina, whose population 
consists of about 5000 Mohammedans 
and Christians. It is about 1^ m. from 
Tripoli. Across the broad neck of the 
promontory, from shore to shore, we 
can trace an old wall, 18 ft. thick; 
and along the shore northward is a 
line of towers, extending to the mouth 
of the Kadisha— about 1 m. Around 
these towers, on the beach, and in the 
sea at the Marina, are numbers of 
granite shafts. The whole promontory 
^westward of the wall is strewn with 
ruins. 

The exports consist of silk, sponges, 
oil, wool, and tobacco; the value of 
which amounts to about 300,0001. 
annually. It is the natural entrepot 
for the commerce of the interior, 
especially of Homs {JEmeaa) and 
Hama {lUpiphania). Midhat Pa^^ 
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when Governor-general of Syria, made 
a carriage-road to the former city, 
and thence to Damascus. A tramway 
from the Marina to Tripoli was opened 
for traffic by Midhat Pasha in January 
1880, the capital for which was sub- 
scribed by the inhabitants. 

Messageries Maritimes and Snssian 
steamers call in going to and from 
Constantinople. 

^An excursion may be made from 
Tripoli to the Cedab Forest of Le- 
banon, or rather to that usually visited, 
for clumps of those trees have been 
discovered in other parts of the moun- 
tains of late years. 

A ride of about 6 hrs., through a 
wild and picturesque country, takes 
the traveller to the village of Ehden^ 
and 2f hrs. farther on are the great 
cedars. 

At the head of Wady Kadisha there 
is a vast recess in the central ridge of 
Lebanon. Above it rise the loftiest 
summits in Syria, 9200 ft. high, 
streaked with perpetual snow. In the 
centre of this recess, on a little knoll, 
or rather group of knolls, stand the 
Cedars. They are alone. " They 
stand at the apex," as Dean Stanley 
observes, " of itxe vegetable world. 
When we see them from a distance 
we feel disappointment, for they look 
like a speck on the mountain. But 
on entering the ^ove feelings of dis- 
appointment vanish. Then the beau- 
tiful fan-like branches and graceful 
pyramidal forms of the younger trees: 
the huge trunks of the patriarchs, and 
their gnarled branches extending far 
on each side, and interlacing with 
their brethren ; and the sombre shade 
they make in the midst of a blaze of 
light — all tend to excite feelings of 
highest admiration. And when we 
think of their antiquity, their ancient 
glory, the purposes to which they 
were applied, we can comprehend 
the wondrous attraction that has for 
centuries drawn numbers of pilgrims 
from tiie ends of the earth to this 
lonely spot. 

The grove is now scarcely ) m. in 
circumference, and contains about 400 
trees of all sizes — the young ones 



mostly on the outskirts, and the oldest 
in the centre. Only a few, perhaps 
a dozen, very ancient trees remain. 
There, are, however, 30 or 40 others of 
very considerable dimensions; some 
of them 3, 4, and 5 ft. in diameter. 
One or two of the oldest are upwards 
of 40 ft. in girth ; but the trunks are 
short and irregular. They are much 
broken and disfigured ; partly by light- 
ning and the snows of winter, but 
chiefly bj the Vandalism of visitors. 
The patriarchs, in fact, are all hacked 
and hewn — tablets cut on their sides, 
with names inscribed on them. 

These venerable trees have now 
been fenced in, but, with certain re- 
strictions, they wiU continue to be 
accessible to all who wish to inspect 
them. In future no encampments 
will be permitted within the enclosure, 
except in the part marked out for that 
purpose by the keeper, nor may any 
cooking or camp fires be lighted near 
the trees, a regulation that has been 
rendered specially necessary by the 
partial destruction by fire of three of 
the largest cedarSw Lastly, no animals 
will be allowed to enter tiie enclosorey 
and the keeper of the ground has 
orders to hold the dragomans and 
tourists' guides responsible for any 
infraction of the regulations.] 

The next port is 

b. Lattakia. 

This ancient city, though only a 
shadow of what it once was, possess^ 
still some commercial activi^. It ex- 
ports grain, tobacco, sponges, silk, ml 
and several other products ; the tobacco 
is celebrated in sdl the markets of the 
Levant, and is even exported to Eng- 
land. 

The journey from Lattakia to Alep^ 
can now be made on horseback in 
4 days of 8 hrs. each, and when the 
road is finished as &r as Ljtster 
Shogour, the time will be reduced to 
24 hrs. 

It stands upon a rocky promontorjr 
projecting 2 miles into t£e sea, with 
an elevation of from 100 to 200 feet. 

The harlxmr is at the N.W. an|^e 
of the promontory, about i m. firom 
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the town. It is a deep oral-shaped 

cove, neftilJy encircled by high banks 

of rock. The narrow entrance is made 

still narrower by a pier on one side, 

founded on gnmie colnmns, and a 

projecting Saraoemc tower on the 

other. &)l7 small Tessels can enter 

the harbonr, and the anchoritf e outside 

is not very safe, especially during the 

winter months, when the steamers are 

sometimes nnable to touch. About 

4 m. north is a harbour called Minet 

el-Baida., (he white harhottTf where 

the anchoraji^e is excellent; with a 

comparatiyelj small outlay it could be 

made capable of containiog a con- 

siderable number of large vessels. 

Amid the labyrinth of modem houses 
in the town are some few remains of 
ancient grandeur. A s<}uare structure 
near the S.E. quarter is curious. It 
looks like a triumphal arch. Each 
side measures about 50 ft., and is 
pierced by a lar^e arch ; the angles 
are ornamented with pilasters. Above 
are a pediment and entablature orna- 
mented with representations of shields, 
helmets, coats - of - mail, &c The 
arches are filled in with modem 
masonry, 'and the whole is occupied 
as a dwdling. 

Near this monument are 4 Corin- 
thian columns, with their entablature 
perfect. The building to which they 
were attached is gone. In other parts 
of the town are granite columns and 
hewn stones in abundance. The sur- 
roonding rocks and cliffs are filled 
with rock-tombs, some of which are 
very large. It is quite possible that 
this port, or rather Minet el-Baida, 
may be selected as the starting-point 
of a railway ; the climate is excellent 
and the plain extremely fertile. 

About 35 m. N. of Lattakia, is the 
mouth of the Qrontes, and a little 
fiurtheron the ancient port of Meuda, 
built by Seleucus Nicator, the first of 
the Seleucids. It is one of two sites 
proposed as ^e terminus of a railway 
from the shores of the Mediterranean 
alon^ the Euphrates Valley to the 
Persian Gulf. At present there is 
neither harbour nor sheltered road- 
stead. The ancient harbour was a 
great dock excavated in the plain, and 
[Mediterranean.'] 



connected by a canal with the open 
sea ; altogether it was one of the most 
remarkable works of the kind on the 
Syrian coast. 

A short distance E. of Seleucia is 
the village of Sweidites, where a little 
Paradise was created by the kite Mr. 
Barker, formerly English Consul at 
Alexandria. Now it is utterly neg- 
lected. 

[From the Ruins of Seleucia to 
Antioch is a ride of 5 hrs. This 
capital of the Seleucidse, the third 
city of the Roman Empire, where the 
name of Christian was invented, 
has dwindled down to the miserable 
little Arab town of Antakia of 6000 
inhabitants.] 

c. Seaaderooiif or Alexandretta, 

Alexandretta is the port of Aleppo, 
of Southern Armenia and of Mesopo- 
tamia, and it is a station of the British, 
Frenchf and Russian mail steamers; 
it is also very frequently the winter 
anchorage of the British men-of-war, 
stationed on the coast of Syria and at 
Cyprus. The anchorage is excellent, 
and it and the bay of Ayas are the 
only places on the coast of Syria and 
Caramania capable of containing a 
large fleet in safety. 

The road which traverses the defile 
of the Amanus is now, as of old, the 
great highway by which the trade of 
the interior passes to the sea. 

In virtue of its unrivalled geo- 
graphical position it may perhaps 
be selected as the terminus of the 
Euphrates valley railway. 

Alexandretta has recently made 
great progress. Some new stone 
houses have been built along the sea- 
shore, the streets have been paved, 
a supply of good water has been 
brought into the town, and although 
it is still very unhealthy, owing to 
the pestilential marshes behind it, 
some attempt has been made to drain 
them, and fever is not nearly as pre- 
valent as it once was. The town is 
surrounded by a magnificent and pic- 
turesque chain of mountains abounding 
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in perennial springs and beaatiful 
forests teeming with gpune. 

A road practicable for carriages has 
been made all the way to Aleppo, but 
it has been allowed to &11 into ruin ; 
carriages take 3 days to do the journey 
in fine weather, and the cost is from 
»2. to 52. 

d. On the opposite side of the Gulf, 
and at a distance of about 30 m., is the 
Bay of Ayas, before mentioned, Ayas 



is a wretched village, but the sar- 
rounding country abounds in .game of 
all kinds, — ^wild boar, gazelles, fran- 
colin, red-legged i^artridges, hares, 
woodcock, snipe, wild fowl, &c.; it 
is therefore a fiiTourite spot with 
yachtsmen and the officers of H.M. 
ships. 

The climate here also is very nn- 
healtiiy during the summer and 
autumn, and is only safe from the 
end of November till about the middle 
of March. 
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Adana, This is a town of very recent 
foundation. During the expedition 
of Mohammed Ali Pasha the roadstead 
was found a safer anchorage than the 
former port of Tarsous, Kazoulika, 
5 m. to the E. Some camp followers 

of Asia Minor,' 1817 ; C. T. Kewton, • Travels 
and Discoveries in the Levant," 1865; Sir 
Charles Fellows, * Travels and Beaearcbes in 
Asia Minor,' 1862; Davis, (Life In Astatio 
Turkey,' 18Y9 ; Lt. Spratt, RJJ, and Prof. 
Forbes, • Travels in Lycia, Myllas, ftc' 1847. 
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commenced to build huts on the beach, 
and gradually a ▼il^ffe spnmg up. 
During the Crimean War large quan- 
tities of grain and other proyisions 
were shipped here, and the village 
became improved into a town. Now 
it is a place of some importance, and 
a rly. has been constructed to Adana. 
The most important building in the 
town is the Greek Church, built with 
stones from Pompeiopolis. 

5 m. W. from Mersina are the ruins 
of PompeiopoliB, the ancient Salt, 
hoi'ses'or carriages to visit which may 
be obtained at Mersina. Many columns 
bordering the principal street are still 
standing. The arrangement of a fine 
street with colonnades on each nde it 
nowhere seen to greater advantace. 
There 'were' about 200 in all, with 
Corinthian and Composite capitals, 
and with consoles attached to them, 
as at Palmyra, probably to support 
galleries or statuary. There are seve- 
ral inscriptions on these. There are 
many ruins of the time of Diocletian. 
The port was a beautiful artificial 
basin with parallel sides and circular 
ends, now filled up with sand and 
petrified beach. There are also the 
ruins of a theatre; 

The* ruins* of Soli are distinctly seen 
from the deck of the steamer. 

The rly. from 'Mersina to Tarsous 
and Adana 'was completed in July 
1887. -It passes to the N. of the 
carriage-road. 

8 ku. Line crosses the Deli Taehai 
torrent. 

10 kil. Halt of'Kudebas, 
19kil. IhXt of EadiTaleb, 
26 idl. Tarsous Station, where car- 
riages may always be had for the 
town, about a kilometre distant. 

b. Tarsous. 

This once proud capital, which was 
ranked by Strabo above even Athens 
and Alexandria, still retains its name 
almost unchanged, though not a fourth 
part of its ancient size, and none of its 
former magnificence. 

The river Cydnus, which in the 
days of Cyrus and Alexander fiowed 
through the city, now holds its course 



I m. to the E. No inscriptions or 
monuments of beauty and art are to 
be found here. There is an ancient 
Armenian church, now used as a 
mosque. 

The chief object of interest, however, 
is the DuNEK Tash, situated S.E. of 
the town, and supposed by M. Langlois 
to be the Tomb of 8ardanapalu$, who 
founded the city. It is formed of huge 
masses of concrete, once, no doubt, 
faced with cut stone ; the interior of 
the walls shows traces of having been 
lined with slabs of stone or marble, 
ver^ probably sculptured like an As- 
svnan palace. It' is a parallelogram, 
about SOO ft. long by 160 broad, the 
enclosing walls, which have the ap- 
pearance of an inverted "flight of steps, 
being nearly 23 ft. broad. Within, at 
^e two narrow ends of the rectangle, 
are two square masses of concrete, 
which may have been pyramidal, and 
have served as the bases of statues. 
Traces are visible of a covered passage, 
which  probably ran all round Uie 
structure. The interior of the monu- 
ment has been converted into an 
Armenian burial-ground. 

The land around is fertile, yield- 
ing all kinds of grain in abunoance, 
which is exported to various parts 
of Europe. Copper from Maden, 
cotton and gallnuts from the moun- 
tains, are staple commodities. 

It was in. Tarsous that Alexander 
nearly lost his life by bathing in the 
Cydnus, and that Mark Antony had 
his first interview Vith Cleopatra. It 
was called Juliopolis, in honour of 
Julius Caesar, who spent some days 
here ; and Augustus made it a free 
city. It is uncertain at what period 
it became a Roman colony. St. Paul, 
who was bom here, was a Roman 
citizen, but it is .probable that this 
was by virtue of some hereditary 
right, and not as a denizen of Tarsous. 
To the W. of the town still stands one 
of the gates of ancient Tarsous, built 
of larse blocks of cut stone ; travellers 
entering from Mersina by carriage 
pass through it. 

There are several establishments for 
cleaning cotton ; one with 4000 spindles 
is worked by the river Cydnus, which 
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also supplies motive power to many 
mills. 

The rly. now leayes Tareoas ; 23 kil. 
It crosses the Cydnns by a latticed 
bridge. 

31 kil. KfdekBoghM9ttitioD\(Pyl» 

CUitria). Here the line crosses the 

newly-opened road to the High Plateau 

of Asia Minor, bringing the coast 

into communication with the interior 

of Karamania. The country from 

Mersina to Adana is a plain highly 

cnltivated with cereals, cotton and 

sesame seed. 

66 kil. Adaaa Btatioi. 

c. Adana retains its ancient name, 
and is sitoated on the W. bank of the 
Sthoun, the ancient Sams, It is still 
a considerable town, and the capital 
of a vilayet, including the chief part 
of Cilieia proper. Next to Tarsons, 
it was the most flourishing town of 
CiUda. The modem town is partly 
situated on what appears to be an 
artificial mound, surrounded on all 
sides by g™^«« <^ fruit-trees and vine- 
yards. The plain on every side is 
extremely fertile. The town is large 
and well built, and the population, 
composed of Turks, Armenians, and 
Ansariyeh, is nearly equal to that of 
Tarsons. A bridge over the Sihoun- 
chai is said to have been built by 
Justinian. A part only of the ancient 
fToOs remain. 

There is nothing of particular inr< 
terest at Adana, except the Mosque 
Ofiglou Dfamif built Vy Ramajsan Ou- 
ll^oa in the reign of Sultan Suleiman ; 
it is a good specimen of Mohammedan 
arcMtectare. 

The American Misnon Society has 
built a church, and opened a school 
for girls. 

Continning westward, the coasts of 
Karamania and Lycia are magni- 
fioendy fine, full of ancient ruins of 
the greatest interest, but it is beyond 
the limits of this work to describe 
these in detidl ; we eonfine ourselves 
to indicating a few of the points of 
the greatest interest, sueh as may 
possibly be seen from the deck of 
a passing vessel, leaving Hie traveler 
who may desire to visit tttem to eon- 



suit the literature on the subject 
before quoted. 

d. Ayash. — The ancient Sebaste, 
For several miles on each side of it 
the coast presents a continued series 
of ruins, all of which being white, 
give to the country an appearance of 
splendour and populousness, very dif- 
ferent from its real condition. 

s. Agha liman, a small sheltered 
bay, once the harbour of SeUfkeh 
(anc. Seleucia), the remains of which 
are 9 m. inland. Here the general 
aspect of the country begins to change, 
and the high mountains approach the 
coast. Between Agha Liman and 
Cape Cavaliere is the Island of Pro- 
VEN9AL, called by the Turks Jdana- 
rata^ once occupied by the Knights of 
St. 'John. It is high and precipitous 
towards the sea; on the other side 
there is a profusion of ruined build- 
ings. A citadel crowns the highest 
pomt 

f. Cape Cavaliere is a noble pro- 
montory, whose white marble clifi^ 
rise perpendicularly from the sea to 
a height of 600 or 700 ft. Every ac- 
cessible point of the peninsula has 
been defended by walls. The con- 
tortions in the strata are most curious. 

g. Chelindreh, a small but strong 
port, the ancient CdenderU, In front 
of it are three small islands. 

h. Cape Anamonr terminates in a 
high bluff knoll, one side of which is 
inaccessible, the other has been fortified 
by a castle and outworks, with walls 
descending to the shore ; 2 aqueducts 
at different levels, winding along the 
hill for several miles, supplied this 
fortress with water. Within the walls 
are the ruins of 2 theatres, and out- 
side a vast necropolis of solidly con- 
structed tombs. The place is quite 
deserted, but there is a castle and 
village 6 m. to the E. This cape is 
the most southern point of Asia 
Minor. 

The hill and Cape of Selixiti rise 
steeply from tiie plain on one sld' 
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.and break off with a chain of mag- 
nificent cliffs on the other. On the 
highest part of these are the ruins of a 
castle wnich commanded the ascent of 
the hill in every direction, and looked 
perpendicularly down into the sea. 
The view from it is very extensive, 
and Cvprus can be distinctly seen on a 
clear day. There are many important 
remains on the summit of this hill, at 
its foot, and lower down the river to 
the W., amongst which is a long 
ruined aqueduct on arches. This was 
the ancient Selintis which, after the 
death of Trajan, assumed the name of 
Tnyanopolis, 

E$ki-Adalia, — A few hours' steam- 
ing farther on bring us to Alaya, 
picturesquely situated on the slopes of 
a steep hill overhanging the harbour. 
The houses rise one aM)ve the other, 
and the whole is crowned by the re- 
mains of a strong fortress. 

1. Side was the chief port of Pam- 
phylia, and bore a very evil reputa- 
tion till the 10th century. The city 
stood on alow peninsula, and was 
surrounded by walls, parts of which 
are still perfect. The theatre is one 
of the finest in Asia Minor. There 
are vast numbers of other ruins, but 
they are much overgrown with tangled 
brushwood. 

k. Adalia, at the head of the Gulf 
of Pamphylia, is beautifully situated 
round a small harbour. The streets 
appear to rise behind each other like 
tiie seats of a theatre, and the whole 
is surrounded by a ditch and triple 
wall strengthened by square towers. 
The country round is fertile and well 
watered. The town contains nume- 
rous fragments of ancient buildings 
and inscriptions. The extensive ruins 
of Perge, 3 hrs. from Adalia, can be 
visited in a day. This is an exci^Uent 
place for sport. Excursions may be 
made to Atpendni {Bcdldz), 12 hrs. 
distant by horse : where is a splendid 
theatre m good preservation. To 
SylloBum (Ahssar-Vagh) -f Selge {Be- 
rick) ; and Texmessus {Oul'DagK), 

1. Sailing S. along the western shore 



of the Gulf, the ^reat mountain of 
Takhtalu is seen rising as an insulated 
peak 7800 it. above the sea. The more 
distant mountains of the Taurus range 
behind it, are not less than 10,000 ft. 
On a small peninsula at the foot of 
Takhtalu are the remains of the city 
of Fhaselis with its three ports and 
lake, as described by Strabo ; the latter 
is now only an unwholesome swamp. 

m. 5 m. S. of this is the village of 
Deliktash, consisting merely of a few 
huts, but behind it is the moootain 
Tchipalyj containing the fiunons Yanar, 
or dhinusra fire, mentioned by Pliny, 
who says that '^ Mount Chimsera near 
PhaseUs emits an inci^easing flame that 
burns day and night" It is about 
1^ m. inland, amongst the ruins of what 
may be a temple of Vulcan. The 
principal flame proceeds from behind 
an arched openmg in the rock, and 
smaller flames dart out from crevices, 
around the larger one; a second flame 
issues from a pit dose by. 

A little farther S. is the majestic 
peak of Ardrasan, whose white marble 
clifb rise perpendicularly from the 
sea to the height of 600 or 700 feet. 
They are crowned with pines ; and in 
the distance still loftier mountains 
rise, whose tops, generally streaked 
with snow, exhibit every variety of 
outline and effect. 

Still farther S. is the island of 
Oarambnsa (the Crambuta of Strabo), 
which is separated nearly in two parts 
by a chasm, under which is a natmal 
tunnel or cave containing aj small 
spring of water. 

- This part of the coast terminates in 
Caps Knelidonia, the ancient Promom- 
torium Sacrum, off which lie 5 barren 
islands. 

Rounding this cape, and continoing 
to the W., is the Island of Kakava, 
pronounced bjr the Turks KekyovOj in 
front of a spacious bay, with nomeroos 
small islets, a fiivourite resort far 
Levant cruisers. A little to the £. is 
the AndraH river, 3 m. up which are 
the ruins of the city of Myra, 

iL OastsloriM, or CkuUl Souo^ the 
ancient Megiite, is a small barren 
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island, though the largest on the 
coast of Lycia. It has a fine old 
castle, built by the Knights of St. 
John, when they held Rhodes, from 
which it is only 60 m. distant. The 
population of the island is 6000 or 
7000, nearly all the males being sailors. 
It forms the W. side of a galf crowded 
with small islets and rocks, from 
whicli ran into the land two spacious 
Yiarbonrs, Sev£do and Vathy; the 
former especially is safe and com- 
modioQS, and a tongue of rock pro- 
jecting from the land forms a natural 
pier. At both are numerous rock- 
sepulchres, and at Vathy the remains 
of a considerable theatre. 

Yedi Booroon, or the Seven Capes, 
is a knot of high and rugged moun- 
tains, the ancient Mount (>aptts, the 
abode of the fabulous Chimiera. At 
the foot of Uiese mountains the river 
Xaidhus winds through an extensive 
▼alley, and a little farther to the £. 
the ruins of the city of Patara. stand 
near the shore ; the harbour is sanded 
up, and the place uninhabited. 

o. The coast thence takes a northerly 
direction leading to Makri, the ancient 
TelmessuSf the most perfect natural 
harbour on the S. coast. The scenery 
is very beautiful, and there are many 
tombs and other ruins, which are 
amongst the most remarkable monu- 
ments in Asia Minor. 

To the N. of the northern point of 
Rhodes is the beautiful land-locked 
heirboar of Xarmariee, which has 
frequently been the station of the 
British fleet during troubles in the 
Levant. The village, bailt on the site 
of the ancient Physhos, was defended 
bj a small castle built by the Knights. 

Passing thence between Rhodes and 
the mainland, the yachtsman will find 
an excellent harbour at Syme (^.v.), 
after which he rounds the long penin- 
sula, 90 m. in lengthy terminating in 

p. Capo Krio, or Kavo Krio, where 
are the ruins of Cnidu$. Mr. Newtou 
made extensive excavations here in 
1857-58. Gnidus, like many other 
Hellenic cities, was originally built 



on &n island close to the mainland; 
this is now united to the western 
extremity of the Doric Chersonese. 
Projecting fuc beyond the adjacent 
coast, this cape forms a well known 
sea-mark for the navigation of the 
Archipelago. The city subsequently 
extended to the nudniand, and the 
outline is still quite easily traced. 
Near it was found the colossal lion 
now in the British Museum. 

On the opposite coast of the Gulf of 
Kos is 

q. Boudroum, the ancient HaUear- 
nasms, beautifully situated on the 
shore of a small bay, divided into 
equal parts by a promontory, on which 
stands the stately castle, a worthy 
specimen of the military architecture 
of the Knights of Rhodes. The tower 
at the S.E. comer was probably built 
by Englishmen, as it contains the 
arms of Edward IV. and of the 
different branches of the Plantagenet 
family, together with many other 
English coats sculptured in a row 
above the door. Here were born Hero- 
dotus and Dionysius the historian; 
and here stood the tomb of Mausolus, 
one of the ancient Wonders of the 
World, erected by Artemisia his sister 
and queen, whose pious act has con- 
ferred her husbanus name on every 
mausoleum which has been erected 
since. This magnificent monument 
was brought to light by Mr. (now Sir 
Charles T.) Newton in 1857-58, and 
all its principal parts are now in the 
British Museum. 

To the N. of the peninsula on which 
Boudroum is situated is the Gulf of 
Mendeliah, and on its southern shores, 
three miles fW>m the island of Kardkoif 
is Geronta, the ancient JBranohidtB, 
where are the ruins of a celebrated 
Temple of Apollo. Sir Charles Newton 
says of them, 'Uhe mighty ruins lie 
as they originally fell, piled up like 
scattered icebergs." 

Thence threading its way amongst 
the Sporades (q.v^ the imaginary 
vessel whose course we have been 
following will enter the beautiful Bay 
of Smyrna, a striking contrast to the 
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apparently barren and uncultivated 
islands which it has left behind.t 

Quite at the bottom of the W. shore 
of the gulf is the Bay of Yourla, one of 
the finest harbours on this coast, and 
the frequent resort of the British and 
other fleets^ The town of Vourla is 
about 3 m. from the Scala ; it is a 
thriving little place, the centre of the 
Sultana raisin trade. Close to the 
Scala is an island, the site of the 
ancient ClazomeTue, now used as a 
lazaretto. 

r. 8m3niLa4 

From the earliest antiquity Smyrna 
has been one of the richest and most 
important cities of Asia Minor; after 
the introduction of Christianity, it 
figured as one of the Seven Churches 
referred to by St. John in the Apoca- 
lypse, and here its bi^op, St Poly- 
cup, suffered martyrdom. 

It followed all the vicissitudes of 
the Byzantine em])ire. The Knights 
of Rhodes held it for 57 years ; these 
were expelled by Timour and his 
Mongol army in 1402, and it was 
finally annexed by the Turkish Sultans 
in 1419. 

Smyrna, though badly drained and 
exposed to the miasma of thd Meles 
valley, is not unhealthy. It is refreshed 
during the afternoon by the imb(U, 
or sea-lHreeze, which drives off the 
noxious exhalations. 

The lower slope of Mount Pagus is 
occupied with the quarters of the 
Turks and Jews, whidb extend down 
into the plain. There is now no well* 
defined separation of quarters. The 
Armenian quarter lies in the plain 
near the Cassab^ railway terminus, 
and adjoins the Turkish and Greek 
districts, but the wealthiest Arme- 
nians generally reside in the Frank 
quarter. The Greeks occupv the 
main body of the city. There is now 
no proper Frank quarter. The 
European shops and counting-honses 
are in Frank Street, but the Europeans 
who do not reside in the naghoour- 

t C. T. Newton, 'History of the Discoveries 
it Ualicamassus, &c.,* 1863. Idem, • Travels 
and DIsooveriM In the Levant.' 1866. 

t Mnmj's * Handbook to Torkejr in Asia.' 



iug villages of Bournabat, Boujah, or 
Ghios-T^p^ inhabit that quarter of 
the city whidi stretches along the 
shores of the bay to the N.E., and in 
which the European Consulates are 
situated. The bazaars lie at the 
southern end of Frank Street, between 
the Turkish and Jewish quarters, and 
are interesting to strangers from their 
picturesque character, and the nume- 
rous objects of Oriental manufiicture 
exposed for sale. Gold lace trim- 
mings are almost the only speciality 
of Smyrna there displayed. 

The mosques are numerous, but not 
remarkable. Access to them can 
generally be obtained by foreigners by 
means of hacJcaheeeh, 

The Theatre was burnt down in 
1887, but a project is on foot (1889) 
for building a new one worthy of the 
city. 

Smyrna possesses a peculiar institu- 
tion m its Casinos, or family clubR, 
founded by the English in the last 
century. Of these, among others, are 
the European Casino, comprising mem- 
bers of all Christian nationalities and 
races, but principally Levantines and 
Armienians, and the Greek Casino, sup- 
ported b^ the Greeks. A stranger can 
get admission to these casinos on the 
application of a friend; and, in the 
ball-season, will probably receive in- 
vitations for himself and famiiy. 

The New Club is in a fine buildiiig 
and is carried on upon the same prm- 
ciples as a good English one. Victors 
can be made honorary members on 
proper introduction. 

The most characteristic native sights 
are Turkish, Jewish, Armenian, Greek, 
and Iicvantine weddings. At the 
former, Gipsy and Jewish singing and 
dancing women are called in. 

An important feature of Smyrna is 
the Quay ; a concession was granted in 
1868 to an English Company, but it 
was transferred by them to Messrs. 
Dussaud of Marseilles. It forms an 
embankment and roadway along the 
sea foee of the town 18 metres broad 
and 3} kil, long. On its outer edge t 
tramway connects the Ottoman Rly. 
Stat, with the new custom-house 
which occupies a broad mole 
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the two ports. This is the fayourite 
promenade in the eTenings, and in 
sammer up to a late hour at night 
The numerous cafes along it are bril- 
liantly lit up, and form the rendezvous 
of motley costumed crowds, while 
strains of Oriental as well as European 
music and the bubbling of nargiWu 
are heard on all sides. 

Beccafico-shooting is obtainable in 
the fig season. Partridges and hares 
are to be found in all districts. In 
hard winters there is abundance of 
snipe, woodcock, and wild fowl, for 
which the Smyrna and Aidin railway 
stations ifford some chance, but the 
whole country i& the Smyrna district is 
beset by numerous small bird-shooters. 

Wild boar can be got in the valleys. 
Leopards are sometimes found. 

There are no accurate statistics of 
.the trade of Smyrna, but it is estimated 
that the annual exports and imports 
together amount to m>m 8 to 10 million 
pounds sterling, according to the condi- 
tion of the crops. The place itself pro- 
duces nothing, and its large population 
is maintained exclusively by the com- 
merce which its fortunate position 
commands for it. It is the chief place 
of export for figs, raisins, valonia, 
madder, opium, liquorice, &c.; and 
though, by the rise of other places, it 
has lost some of its ancient tracle, yet, 
by the development of its resources, 
the value of it has increased. 

It is a great emporium for Turkey 
carpets and rugs. They come from 
Onshak, Koula, Ghiordes, Kedos, and 
other towns in the interior. Persian 
carpets are also on sale at the Persian 
Khan. 



Mount Paous and the Acropolis. 

Mount Paous is about 500 ft. high, 
and may be ascended either on foot or 
on donkeys. On the summit are the 
ruins of Ihe Acropolis, chiefiy the work 
of Byzantine emperors, but on the S. 
side based on the massive regular 
masonry of the Macedonian period. 

Witmn the walls are a ruined 
motqus (formerly a church, in which 
Polycarp preached) and a reservoir. 



Below this are the ruins of the 
theatre destroyed by an earthquake, 
and to the west the site of the $tadtum 
where Polycarp was murdered; the 
position of his supposed tomb is marked 
by a cypress. 

Below, on the skirts of the city, are 
the CUpty Quarter and the Negro 
Quarter. 

From the Acropolis splendid views 
are obtained of Smyrna and its en- 
virons. 

About a mile inland of Smyrna, and 
in the immediate vicinity of the Halka- 
bounar station of the railway to Bour- 
nabat, are the ruins of Diana's Bath, 
or temple, from the centre of which 
springs of water issue so abundant as 
to form from their very source a stream 
navigable by bar^s. 



Excursion TO £pHEsus.t 

At 48 m.on the Aidin Railway is 
AyaM)look, between which and the sea 
are the ruins of SplwauB. Horses and 
refreshments can be obtained at the 
railway station. Or the ruins may be 
visited by landing from a yacht in 
the Bay of 8oaJa Aova, arrangements 
having been previously made to have 
horses in readiness. 

The railway passes along the 
eastern extremity of Ephesus, and 
sets down passengers at the modern 
village of Ayasolook, about a mile 
distant from the ruined city. The 
village stands on the slope of a little 
hill, which is crowned with the ruins 
of a large ancient castle. At the foot 
of this hill, in a deep pit only a few 
hundred yards from the station, are the 
remains of the great Temple of Diana, 
one of the largest, most celebrated, 
and most magnificent in the world ; its 
exploration by Mr. Wood is a triumph 
of arehseological skill and industry. 

A visitor wishing to stay to examine 
Ephesus more closely, will find a small 
but fairly comfortable hotel near the 
rly. station ; in summer Ayasolook is 
very feveriah, and it is better to stay 
at Azizieh, the next station, which is 

t Consult J.T. Wood's ' Discoveries at Ephe- 
sus/ IST7. 
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700 ft high and very healthy, and the 
houses are good. 

Ephesus stands out conspicuously 
as one of the cradles of Hellenic 
mythology; as the metropolis of the 
Ionian confederacy, next to Athens, 
as remarkable for being the scene of 
memorable events, for having the 
great School of Art, and as being, 
next to Jerusalem, the holiest of 
Christian cities, and the most noted 
in apostolic labours. 

If the glory of Ephesus was great, 
its ruin is remarkable. What remains 
attests its vastness, but of that ma^i- 
ficence nought but fragments exist. 
Though the site is utterly desolate, the 
ruins of the great theatre, stadium, 
gymnasia, and other structures are 
highly picturesque and full of interest 
for the antiquary and artist. 

It is beyond the sphere of the 
present worx to enter into a detailed 
account of the ruins of Ephesus, but 
the plan of the locality will suffice to 
enable the traveller to find his way 
to all the most important points. 

From Ephesus the traveller may 
proceed along the line to Aidin, a 
thoroughly Turkish town of 40,000 
inhabitants, picturesquely situated at 
the foot of the terrace on which lie 
the ruins of the ancient TraUei, The 
ruins of Sabdis and Philadblphia 
are equally accessible by the other of 
the two Smyrna railways. 

Another excursion may be made to 
FoKiA, which has retained its ancient 
name, PhoosBa. It has a magnificent 
natural harbour. The town is sur- 
rounded by walls whidi appear to be 
of the Byzantine period. 

After leaving Smyrna, we propose 
taking the traveller direct to Oonstan- 
tinople, leaving the various objects of 
interest in the Dardanelles, &c, for 
the return voyage thence. The dis- 
tance is 300 m., and the mail steamers 
usually occupy 24 hrs. in making it. 

The return voyage from Constant!- 
nople to Smyrna only occupies 24 hrs. 

The niaoe at our disposal will not 
admit or a minute description of this 
great city. We most, as in the case of 
Athens, Venice^ and Naples, content 
ourselves with such a brief notice as 



may enable the passing visitor to see 
rapidly what is best worth seeing, 
referring him for fuller particulars to 
Murray's * Handbook for Turkey in 
Asia.' 



TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
84. OOHSTAHTINOPLE. 

Constantinople was founded a j>. 330, 
partly on the site of the ancient Byzan- 
tium, by Oonstantine the Great, when 
he determined to remove the seat of 
government from the banks of the 
Tiber. 

Ancient Byzantium was situated 
on the extremity of the promontory 
where the Seraglio now stands. No 
city in the world can boast so magni- 
ficent a position; commanding the 
navigation between the Euxine and 
the Mediterranean, and the converging 
shores of Europe and Asia, it unites 
the advantages of security and great 
facilities for trade with the most 
striking scenery. Nature has evidently 
intended it for the centre of a great 
empire. 

We cannot give mor^ than a very 
slight sketch of the strange vicis- 
situdes wluch this celebrated city 
has undergone. It fell under the 
power of Rome, with the rest of the 
Grecian world, before the Christian 
era, and was made the seat of empire 
by Constantine in a.d. 330. It was 
besieged by the emperors Severus, 
Maxim us, and Constantins. Jus- 
tinian, A.D. 527-565, enriched and 
beautified the city. In 616 it was 
besieged by Chosroes II. ; and in 626 
by the Persians and Avars. In 668 
the Arabs, for the first time, attacked 
Constantinople, but were baffled by 
the strength of its walls and the strange 
effects of the Greek fire. In the second 
siege, 716-718, they were again com- 
pelled to retreat In 865 took place 
the first expedition of the Russians 
agunst Constantinople ; followed by a 
second in 904; a third in 941 ; ana a 
fourth in 1043. In 1203-4, the Latin 
Crusaders, under Dandolo, the Doge 
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of Venice, couquered and pillaged the 
imperial city, and set np Latin 
emperors of the hoase of the Counts 
of Flanders ; but it was recoTered by 
the Greeks in 1261. In 1422 it was 
besieged by Amurath II., called by the 
Torks El-Murad, and finally fell, on 
May 29, 1 453, before the conquering 
sword of Mohammed II. Since that 
period it has been looked up to, both 
by Osmanlis and Greeks, as Uie seat of 
the supreme spiritual and ten&poral 
power of the Sultan and of the Greek 
Patriarch. The heir of the caliphs 
has become the heir also of the Cedars. 
Constantinople has been besieged 
twenty-four times and taken six. 

There is no lovelier scene on earth 
than that which opens up before the 
traveller as he approaches Constan- 
tinople from the S^ of Marmora: at 
once so bright, so varied in outline, so 
rich in colour, so gorgeous in architec- 
ture. On the left, washed by the 
waves, the quaint old battlements 
extend from the Seraglio point to the 
Seven Towers, a distance of nearly 
4 m.; and over them rise in pic- 
turesque confusion the terraced rooft, 
domes, and minarets of Stamboul. 
To the right the white mansions, 
cemeteries, and cypress-groves of 
Skutari run away along the Aaatic 
shore eastward as far as the eye can 
reach. In the centre is the opening 
of the Bosphorus, revealing a vista 
ot matchless beauty. The steamer 
glides on, sweeps round the Seraglio 
point, and drops anchor in the Golden 
Horn. The view here is grander still, 
and more interesting. On the S. rise 
in succession from the still waters 
of the inlet, the seven low hills of Old 
Byiantinm,* crowned with domes and 
tapering minarets, and buttresses, with 
fantastic houses, and shattered walls — 
all broken now, but which in the age 
of archers and Greek fire so often 
baffled Goth and Bulgar, Persian and 
Osmanli. 

On the northern bank of the long 
" Horn," above the crowded buildings 
and Genoese tower of Old Galata, 
appear the heists of Pera, gay and 
froh with the new residences of 
European ambassadors. 



Facinff the city and the mouth of 
the Golden Horn, on the Asiatic 
shore, lies Skutari, with its bright 
houses and monuments, and clusters 
of dark cypresses ; and near it Kadi- 
keui, now a favourite residence of 
Ghdata merchants, but once known to 
tame as Chalcedon. Looking north- 
wards past the splendid portals of 
the Dolmabagtche palace, and the 
graceful minarets of the adjoining 
mosques, one sees a long reach of the 
Bosphorus, all aglow with palaces and 
gilded kiosks, and villas, and terraced 
gardens. 

Nor is the scene less gay and 
animated on water than on land. 
Huffe ironclads lie at anchor within a 
cable-length of the Sultan's palace; 
passenger steamers from every coun- 
try in Europe are ranged in double 
rows opposite the quays of Tophane, 
the chief arsenal of Turkey; corn- 
ships from Odessa or the Danube 
lie side by side with graceful Greek 
feluccas and Turkish coasters ^ while 
hundreds of caiques flit here and there 
with loads of gold-bedizened Beys, or 
veiled women. There is no scene in 
the world like that around one in the 
Golden Horn. 

Constantinople is made up of three 
cities, each of which is in many 
respects entirely distinct fh>m the 
others. Stamboul, the old city, 
occupies the site of Byzantium, on a 
tongue of land having the Sea of 
Marmora on the S., ue Bosphorus 
on its eastern apex, and the Golden 
Horn on the N. It is about 14 m. 
in circuit, triangular in form, and 
the wall on the land side is 4 m. 
long. The Golden Horn is a deep 
inlet, half-a-mile wide where it joins 
the Bosphorus, and gradually narrow- 
ing as it curves up to tne Sweet 
Waters some 6 m. distant. On its 
northern side, alon^ the steep slopes, 
and over the summits of low rounded 
hills, are spread the suburbs of Galata, 
Pera, and Tophane. On the eastern 
side of the Bosphorus, one mile from 
Stamboul and the same from Tophane, 
is the Asiatic quarter of Constanti- 
nople—Skutari. 

New roads have been made in 
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seyeral directions, so that one can 
visit the chief points of interest in a 
carriage. There is also a tolerable 
carriage-road from the palace of 
Dolmabagtche over the hills to the 
Sweet Waters. 

The principal hotels — indeed all 
the hotels frequented by European 
travellers — are in Pera, and most of 
them in the Grande Rue. The situa- 
tion is high and good ; but the approach 
to them on foot from the Golden Horn, 
and from all parts of Stamboul, is ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable, being through 
the narrow, steep, filthy lanes of 
Galata. Of late great improvements 
have been effected, so that the hotels 
are rendered easy of access even for 
ladies. A carriage-road, somewhat 
steep and rough, but quite practicable, 
has been made from the main street 
of Galata to the Grande Rue of Pera, 
so that one can drive from the hotels 
to all parts of the city, including tlie 
principal mosques and places of Interest 
in Stamboul. 

A funicular rly., very near the new 
bridge, takes one 1o the top of the hill 
of Pera in two min., and there is also 
a tramway connecting Pera with 
Galata. 

Small steamers ply many times a 
day, from sunrise to sunset, along the 
shores of Constantinople and the Bos- 
phorus, touching at all the principal 
places on either side of the straits. They 
start from the Galata Bridge. The 
fares vary from 1 to 4^ piastres, it 
will be best to go up on the European 
side and return on the Asiatic, crossing 
the Bosphortis from Buyukdereh to 
Beikos. Small steamers go up the 
Golden Horn, leaving the new bridge 
every 15 min., stopping at th^ aeaias 
of the various quarters and suburbs. 

The Gaiques of Constantinople may 
be hired like hacknj^ coaches in a 
European capital. Tlie elegance of 
their construction, the extreme light- 
ness of the wood df which they are 
composed, and the dexterity. of the 
boatmen, cause them to glide over 
the smooth surface of the waters 
with great rapidity. The fares ai^ 
moderate, and vary with the number 
of pairs of oars; but when engaged 



for the day, or for an expedit' 
up the Bosphonis, it is usual to ma 
a bargain before starting. Caicp D 
are always to be found waiting £ 




hire at the landing-stages, ^t thl^ 
are parUcnlar places for lar^ 
comfortable boats suited ^r ladl 
and preferable to all those ima 
tomed to caiques. CkmnderaJt^ oa 
must be observed, on,enteriDg a cai 
to step in the middle, as, from 
nature of their construction, they 
easily overset.. They have no 
the passengers must be careful to 
at the bottom \ and when onoe 
much attention is requisite Ib 
motion, as their narrowness hini 
any steadiness on the water. And n 
that steamers and carriages are abun- 
dant, caiques may be dispensed vrith 
altogether, especially as l^y are the 
most uncomfortable boats a'float. 

^orse<.— The streets of Constanti- 
nople are, for the most part, narrow, 
dirty, and many of them extremely 
steep. To walk through them is 
difficult and unpleasant, and it is 
therefore usual to ride. For. that 
purpose horses stand for hire at 6 or 7 
francs a day, at a number of places, 
where they watt for cnstomens ; the 
principal of these are at the hotels, at 
both ends of the new bridge, and 
at the Constantinople end of the old 
bridge, at the landings of Tophane, 
Dolmabagtche, Bagtehe Kaupousi, 
Koum E^pou, Yeni Kapou, and Sa- 
matia, and near the outer doors of the 
principal mosques. 

Carriage*, — Excellent carriages can 
be had for hire, both open and closed. 
The ordinary fare is half a mejidkh 
(about 2 shillings) for a course, a 
half-mejideh an hour. It is always 
well to make a bargain befordiaxid. 
The hotel keepers and mcerones are 
able to procure superior carriages lor 
parties wishing to engage them by 
the day. 

TratMoapi, — There are now two 
lines, one in Stambonl. the other m 
Galata. The former runs from the 
end of the bridge round near to Santa 
Sophia, and the At^meikhui^ and then 
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along narrow streets pasallel to the 
shores <tf the Sea of Marmora, termi^ 
mating not very far from the Seren 
Towers. The Galata line commences 
It the end of the upper bridge, passes 
ikmg the main street through Top- 
oane, past the Sultan's palaces, and 
m to Ortakdoi on the fiosphonis: 
ioth are dirty and uncomfortable. 

The Harbour of Corutantifiaple is 
a creek of the Bosphoms, fed by the 
waters of a small stream flowing from 
the W. between two promontories, and 
separatiiig Stamboul from Qalata and 
Pera. It obtsdned firom the. ancients, 
at a very remote period, the appella- 
tion of the Grolden Horn. The precise 
origin of the name is undetermined. 

This harbour, accommodating 1200 
sail at the same time, is deep enongh 
to float men-of-war of the laigest size, 
which can moor close to the shore ; 
the steepness of the bank^ the great 
depth of water, and its being subject 
to no variation of tides, afford great 
fiicilities. The only inconyenience 
experienced by the shipping arises 
from the pow^ful corrents which flow 
from the W. or descend from the N. 
The ships of the Turkish nary are 
moored above the second bridge, and 
in front of the dockyard in winter, 
but in summer in the Bosphoms. 

A Bridge of Boats, afterwards 
replaced by iron pontoons, was flrst 
thrown across the Golden Horn in 
1837, just below the Arsenal. It 
connects Galata with Stamboul; and 
crosses the Grolden Horn close to the 
Mosque of the Valideh Sultan, con- 
necting the eastern part of Galata 
with Constantinople. A toll of 10 
paras is paid for passing, and.it is 
from this point that the daily steamers 
start for Skutari, the fiosphorus, 
and the Princes' Islands. The pas- 
sage of these bridges is an achievement 
occasionally of some labour, on ac- 
count of the crowd of persons and 
animals going to and fro. 

A new bridge, with broad carriage- 
way, and spacious footpaths, has now 
been made. It was planned and exe- 
cuted by English engineers. 

The leading objects of interest in 
Constantinople are the basaari, the 



mosques, the tombs, the Swaglio, the 
Hippodrome, the ancient Oreek 
Qhmr ches, the walls, and the ceme- 
teries, includmg that of Skutari, 
where so many British soldiers lie 
buried. These can be seen in three 
days, when time is an object. The 
first day may be devoted to Galata, 
Pera, the palaces and the Sweet 
Waters ; the second to Stamboul, and 
the third day to Skutari. But to 
those who desire a more thorough ex- 
amination of the curiosities of Con- 
stantinople, a much longer time will 
be necessary. These objects of interest 
we shall briefly describe in the order 
in which we have given them. 



GAI4ATA—PEBA— TOPHANE — KaSSIH 

Pasha—- Hasxeui — Etoob. 

Oalata is the lar^t of tiie sub- 
urbs, and the principal seat of com* 
merce for European merchants. It is 
separated from JKassim Pasha on the 
W. by a cemetery, known as the 
Little Field of the Dead, or Petit 
Champ des Morts, and unites with 
ToPHANE on the E. The construction 
of the tramway along the principal 
street, and the improvements effected 
in a few other streets, making them 
available for carriages, have greatly 
contributed to the comfort and con- 
venience of both travellers and resi- 
dents. 

One of the most striking features 
of Galata is its ponderous and lofty 
Toioer, of ancient Genoese construc- 
tion, wluch rises to a great height 
above the crumbling walls, and upon 
the summit of which a watch is con- 
stantly kept to give the alarm in case 
of fire. The Sercuhier^s Tower, on the 
opposite side of the Golden Horn, 
was built at a later time to answer the 
same purpose. No finer view can be 
obtained than from the summit of the 
tower of Galata, which is crowned by 
a battlemented and projecting gallery. 

Pera, or Bet Oohloo, crowns the 
summit of the promontory on which 
the suburbs of Galata and Tophane 
are situated. It is the headquarters of 
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diploinacy» and is chiefly inhabited 
hy Franks, who are amenable to the 
laws of the nation to which they 
belong. 

On the slope of the hill of Pera 
stands the EnglUh Memorial Chwrek 
(Christ Ch.), erected to commemorate 
our coon^men who fell in the 
Crimea. The chaplain is appointed 
by the S.P.G. 

In the High Street is the chief tekeh 
or Convewt of Vanoing Dervishesj or 
Mevleviyeh^ so called from their 
founder, Mevlava Djetdt-ed-din, one of 
the most important of all the orders of 
Oriental iUuminati. 

On the N.E. outskirts, near the 
artillery barracks, are the Catholic 
and Armenian burial-grounds. The 
neighbourhood of tiiese cemeteries, 
called the Grand Champ des Morts, 
also commands a most glorious and 
extensive yiew towards the Bosphorus 
on the E. It is the favourite resort of 
the inhabitants of the suburbs. 

Tophane (Top-Khanehf or Arsenal) 
is the smallest of the suburbs, forming 
a continuation of Galata, and thence 
sweeping round the K point of the 
peninsuU to the Bosphorus. The 
Artillery Barrcuik, a fine building, is 
situated here, at a short distance 
from the sea. Near the landing-place 
(Iskeleh) at Tophane, caique-build- 
ing may be seen in all its branches, 
the peculiar oars being manufactured 
with the most primitive tools. A fine 
wide street has been opened between 
Galata and Dolmabagtche, passing 
through the centre of Tophane. 
Along it runs the tramway line to 
Beshiktash on the Bosphorus* 

Kassim Pasha is an extensive sub- 
urb W. of Galata and Pera, from which 
it is separated by bnrying-grounds. 
It extends a considerable way inland, 
and possesses few attractions to a 
stranger. 

The village of Eyoob, a picturescjue 
suburb, is situated on the opposite side 
of the Golden Horn, beyond the walls 
of Stamboul ; it is surrounded by gar- 
dens and Turkish cemeteries, thickly 



planted with cjrpress-trees. It takes 
Its name from Eyoob, the standard* 
bearer and companion in arms of the 
Prophet Mohammed, who was killed 
at the first siege of Constantinople bj 
the Arabs, a.d. 668, and is said to haye 
been buried there. 

In the Moeque of Eyoob the Osmudi 
Sultans are mstalled by nrding on 
them the sword of Osman, Uie founder 
of the monarchy, by the hand of a 
Mevlevi dervish firom Konia. The 
mosque is constructed of white marUe, 
and no Christian is allowed to enter it 
As a place of sepulture, Eyoob is held 
in high veneration, and its cemeteries, 
mausoleums, &c, are the most remark- 
able of any near the capital for their 
beauty of decoration. 

From the hill above Eyoob may be 
obtained one of the finest views of the 
Golden Horn. 



STAliBOUL, OB COKSTANTINOFIJ 

Pbofbb. 

STAXBOXTL not only occupies Ae 
triangular promontory which alone 
formed the imperial city of Constao* 
tine, but extends beyond it. Its N. 
boundary is the Golden Horn ; the S. 
shore is washed by the Sea of Msnnoni* 
A triple line of walls extends scross 
the land on the W. side fit>m sea to sea, 
and its E. point forms the entrance to 
the Bosphorus. 

Within the circuit of the walls of 
Stamboul are comprised the chief ob- 
jects of interest^nearly all tiie royal 
mosques, all the turhehe or tomb- 
houses of the royal race, the baths, 
khans, principal bazaars, and the 
public offices of Government A^ 
order must be obtained for the Seraglio 
and the mosques. 

In the Vaaar, or Greek quarter, the 
Greek patriarch and some principal 
families reside. From this place is 
taken the name of Fanariotes, or 
Greeks employed in the Turkish ad- 
ministration and principalities. ^ Aj- 
most all the private houses stand witbm 
an area, and they are more Oriental 
in their construction than those of the 
suburbs. 
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On Tuesday, Sept 5, 1865, a ^e 
broke oat in die quarter near Demir 
Kapou, which destroyed nearly one- 
fifth of Stambotd before its ravages 
were arrested. Instead of the former 
wooden edifices, the Government has 
determined that only stone or brick 
buildings are to be constructed. Good 
streets have been formed in some 
parts of the devastated area. 

The whole city is enclosed by walls, 

once formidable for their strength, 

bat left unrepaired, and ruinous at 

nearly every point, especially the 

water side. They were founded by 

CoDStantine the Great, and rebuilt in 

great part bv Theodosius and his 

saocessors. They extend along both 

shores, close to the sea, and in some 

parts the foundations, which are very 

solid, are under water. 

The line of defence, from the Seven 
Towers on the Sea of Marmora to the 
shore of the Golden Horn, presents 
such a scene as is not surpassed else- 
where in the world for beauty and de- 
solation. It affords a good example of 
castellated and mediseval architecture. 
The road runs along the edge of the 
moaty which bounded the outer wall, 
within which were two others of far 
greater strength and magnitude, now 
in a state of great dilapidation. 

The Seraglio is no longer used as 

the Saltan's palace, and is in a neglected 

tnd desolate condition. Its pnncipal 

entrance is the Bab-i-Hamayoony the 

far-famed Sublime Porte. Much that 

^as interesting in it was destroyed 

by the fire of 1863, and only the 

Library^ ThrofM Momn^ and several 

fine K%o$h9j the Mint^ the Chur^ of 

8t, Irene and the Mu$eum of Amu 

remain. 

The Xosquet. — Independent of the 
principal churches which the Turks 
appropriated to their own worship, 
there are in and about Ck>nstantinopie 
at least 100 mosques, all copies, more 
or less modified, of Sta. Sophia. Not 
one of these is a pillared court like 
those of Egypt or Syria, nor an arcaded 
square like those of Persia or India, 
none even extended basilicas like those 



of Barbery or Spain. Hardly a single 
Christian copy of Sta. Sophia exists in 
the world, but the Turks saw and 
seized its beauties at a glance and 
made its architecture their own. 

Ata Sophia, or Santa Sofia, was 
the Cathedral of old Constantinople, 
founded by Gonstantine in aj>. 325, 
and rebuilt and embellished by Jus- 
tinian in 538; all the finest temples 
of Egypt, Syria and Greece being 
put under contribution to supply the 
splendid materials with whicn it was 
constructed. The form of the build- 
ing will be gathered from the accom- 
panying plan (p. 96) ; our limits will 
not permit us to attempt a description 
of it. 

Of all the edifices built expressly as 
mosques, the Suleimanieh, or Motque 
of atdeiman the Magnificenty is the 
most beautifuU It has been accurately 
drawn and described by Fergusson in 
his * History of Architecture.' It is 
apparently built after the pattern of 
Sta. Sophia, but with the wish to sur- 
pass it ; and as regards the reeularit^ 
of the plan, the perfection of the indi- 
vidual parts, and the harmony of the 
whole, that wish appears to have been 
fuUy attained. 

The tomb of the founder, in the 
garden behind a small but elegant 
structure of marble, well deserves to 
be visited. ^ 

The Ahmedieh, or Mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed, occupies a part of the Hip- 
podrome, and is not only the chief 
of all the mosques, but is the only 
one in the Ottoman empire which has 
6 minarets. 

Aya Sofia may be termed, from its 
vicinity to the palace, the Court mosque, 
and the Ahmedieh, the State mosque 
of Constantinople; for it is hither 
that the Sultan p^nerally repiurs, ac- 
companied by his suite, on the two 
great festivals of the Bairanu 

Of the Xorbehs, or tombs of the 
Imperial &mily, the most remarkable 
is that of Mohammed II., contiguous 
to his mosque, once the Churek of (he 
Hdy ApoiUesy and the place of sepp* 
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Street leading to the Bab-i Humayoon, Sublime Porte, and Old Seraglio, and westward to the 

At-Meldan and the Mosque of Ahmed. 

PLAN OF THE MOSQUE OF STA. SOPHIA. 



▲ Officers' Ckrart. 

B Aidash house. 

Ancient belfry. 

D and E lEt and 2nd porch, or narthex. 

F ii'ormerly the Emperor*! and Patriarch's 

seats. 
6 Foraierly the altar. 



H The Mihrab, where the Koran is "ke^i, 

I The four minarets. 

K Circumference of the dome. 

I. The outer doors. 

M The side galleries. 

K Front gallery. 



ture of the Byzantine emperors. Many 
other mo6qiies and tombs are worthy 
of a visit, but the passing visitor will 
hardly be able to see more than those 
we have indicated. 

The arehsologist and student of 
architecture will find nroch to interest 
him in the Byzantine churches of 
Stamboul, now for the most part con- 
verted into mosques. There is no- 
where to be found so fine a series of 
buildings of this class except at Sa- 
lonika. « There may be seen among 
them examples of basilicas of Constan- 
t«ne's time :*of the square or Greek 
cross plan, with flat dome, of the time 



of Justinian ; and of the oblong plan 
and elevated dome of -tiie 12tti and 
13th centuries. The most interesting, 
perhaps, next to Sta. Sophia is the cb. 
of St8. Sergius and Baockds, called 
by the Turks little Sta. Sophia, boilt 
by the same architect, Anthemus. 

AfrTA^dan^ the Hippodrome. — The 
most celebrated of the squares of an- 
cient or modern Constantinople lies to 
the S.W. of Sta. Sophia. Though in 
great part built over, the plan and form 
of a circus 900 ft loug and 450 ft 
broad may still be traced. It was 
formed by the Emperor Severus. He 
was obliged to leave a portion of it 
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nnfinisbed, in consequence of the news 
that th^ Gauls threatened Rome; 

' The Obelisk of Egyptian granite 
still occupies its original place in the 
dentre. It is about 50 f tt high, covered 
with hieroglyphics, aud vas brought 
from Ileliopolis. From the Greek and 
Latin inscriptions on the base we learn 
that the Emperor Theodosius (^used 
it to be set up again, Aflter it had lain 

on the ground a considerable time. 

The machines which were made use 

of in rearing ^it are figured on the 

pedestal. 

The Column op the Three Ser- 
pents is about 15 ft. high ; it is formed 
of three bronze serpents, with the tails 
downwards, and the bodies twisted 
spirally as far as the necks ; their 
heads spreading outward formerly 
supported, it is said, the golden tripod 
of the priestess of Apollo of Delphi, 
whence this singular monument is 
generally supposed to have been 
brought. 

The Burnt Column (Djemherli 

Tcwch), nearly 100 ft. high, stands in 

the Divan YoUee St. It derives its 

name from the fact that it is blackened 

and shattered by the repeated fires 

which have at various times' raged 

around it. It is of porphyry, and the 

joints of the several pieces of which it 

is composed are covered with copper 

rings. The statue which surmounted 

it was the celebrated Apollo of Phidias ; 

but the popular voice said it was the 

effigy of Constantine. 

The Seven Towers, called Yedi 
Koulehj stand at the S.W. angle of 
Constantinople, where the walls which 
cross the promontory join the Sea of 
Marmora. This imperial castle, once 
a state prison, has ceased to be used 
as such. Three of the towers have 
nearly disappeared, and the whole 
bnildmg is in a state of dilapidation. 
On one of them is an inscription, re- 
cording the imprisonment of various 
persons. The Janissaries used, in the 
neight of their power, to bring to this 
casue the Sultans they had dethroned, 

[Mediterrcmean.'^ 



and keep them in prison or put them 
to death. Seven Sultans have thus 
lost their lives in this place, and in- 
numerable heads of less- illustrious 
sufferers have hung from the battle- 
ments. 

A station of the railway to Adrianople 
is close to it. 

A remarkably feature in Stamboul 
is the ntLmber of its fountains, of all 
shapes and sizes, from a simple arch 
on a wall to. the elaborate structure 
like that near the Seraglio gate* The 
more important fbuntains are covered 
with a coating of marble, and deco- 
rated all oVer with most delicate sur- 
face ornament. Where in Western 
art we should use figures to break the 
monotony, the Turks employ repre- 
sentations of vases filled with fiowers, 
or dishes with fruit. These fountains, 
when carved in stone, are coloured 
and gilt all over : but when of marblC) 
have . only a little gilding, and Very 
little colour. The eaves have a great 
projection, are boarded, and decorated 
with painting. The roof is often 
composed of a scries of domes. 

The most beautiful are : — 

The fountain before the great gate^ 
of the Seraglio, built in the reign of 
Ahmed III. 

Soghook Cheameh, the cold spring, 
close to the gate of the Seraglio, 
between the Alai' Kiosk and the great 
gate. 

The fountain of the Sultana Zeineb,' 
opposite Sta. Sophia. These, with the 
Fountain of Tophane, and the Foua- 
tain of the Sweet Waters of Asia, are 
amongst the most beautiful ornaments 
in and around the city. 

Turkish Harems. — To lady travel- 
lers a visit to one of the principal 
harems would probably prove interest- 
ing, and it can be brought about by 
fetting acquainted with any of the 
*era families who are in the habit of 
frequenting the harems of pashas. 
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SKUTARI AND ITS Envibons. 

Large and poweiTill ferry-steamers 
ply at short intervals between the 
landing-place beside Tophane and 
Skutarl; smaller steamers also ron 
from the bridge in the Golden Horn. 
The distance across the Bosphorus is 
about a mile. 

There is now a failway from Skntari 
to Ismid on the land route to Brousa. 

Skntari, the largest of the suburbs 
of Constantinople, forms a town of 
itself. It was in the remotest periods 
i^hat it is to this day, the post-station 
for Asiatic couriers, the great rendez- 
vous of all the caravans arriving from 
Asia, and the spot whence travellers 
ftoxQ. Constantinople to the East com- 
mence their journeys. 

On a rock rising out of the sea is 
the Maiden*8 Tower (Kis Koulessi), 
90 ft, high, servinff as a beacon ; the 
Franks call it the Toioer of Leander. 

Skutari has 8 mosques, of which 
that of the Valideh Sultan, or Sultan's 
Mother, is the principal and largest. 
Sultan Suleiman, who built the mosque 
of Ibrih Jamisiy or of ** the coffee-pot," 
endowed here a kitchen, where the 
poor receive two meals a*day of soup 
and bread. 

Here also is the convent of the 
Hov/ui, or Howling Vervishee, 

The Cemeteries of Skutari are the 
largest and the most celebrated in 
Turkey. The marble of the headstones 
Comes from the Island of Marmora, not 
far off, whose name is derived from its 
immense quarries of this valuable stone. 

The most interesting sight to an 
English traveller is the English Burial- 
ground, It is close to the hospital 
(now barracks), the scene of Miss 
Nightingale's labours, and lies on the 
bauks of the Bosphorus facing down 
the Sea of Marmora. There, amid 
many more costly tombs, recording the 
names of brave men, are seen a num- 
ber of mounds, beneath which 8000 
nameless dead from British homes 
sleep peacefully. A large granite 
obelisk, supported by 4 angels, by 



Baron Marochetti, is erected in tlie 
midst, with an inscription in 4 lan- 
guages, detailing the history of the 
place. 

It is not wise for a stranger to go 
about at night in any part of Con- 
stantinople or its environs alone. 



25. EXCUBSIONS PROM CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 

a. The Bosphorus. 

The steam navigation of the Bos- 
phorus is a monopoly in the hands of 
the Shirket-i-Hairie Company, whose 
steamers make 3 or 4 voyages each 
way daily, bet-v^een the Galata bridge 
and the villages oil the Bosphorus. 
The steamers pass alternately along 
the Asiatic and European side. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the scenery, but the views must be seen 
at different times of the day and under 
various lights to appreciate their full 
effect. . ^ 

For a minute description of all the 
villages along the ^European and the 
Asiatic shores the traveller must con- 
sult Murray's * Handbook to Turkey 
in Asia,' 



b. The Princes* Islands. 

The Princes' or the Daimonnisot 
Islands, may be visited in one day. 
They are 4 in number, and are called 
Proti, Antigone, Halki and PrinhipOy 
with two or three others, uninhabited. 
A steamer leaves the bridge on the 
Golden Horn every morning, and 
returns eveiy evening, the distance 
being accomplished in a little more 
than an hour and a half. There are 2 
fair hotels at Prinkipo, whose charges 
are reasonable. There is excellent 
sea bathing on their shores. 

TJatlci or KhalH (HStel d'Orient") 
derives its name from the ancient 
copper-mine. It has 3 hills and ^ 3 
convents, dedicated to the Virgin, 
St. George, and the Trinity. One 
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of these convents] is now a Greek 
ecclesiastical college. Here is a tomb- 
stoue with inscription to commemorate 
X^dward Barton, Ambassador from Q. 
Elizabeth, 1597, to the Sultan of the 
day. 

PrinMpo. — On the south-western 
point of the island is the convent of 
St. George, commanding a lovely view 
of the surrounding hills and the sea 
with its islands and varied shores. 
In the first year of the ninth century, 
Irene, the great empress, contem- 
porary of Charlemagne and Haroun 
£r-Rashid, was driven from the throne, 
and banished to the convent which 
she had built at Prinkipo. She died 
and was buried there in the following 
year. 

The climate of Prinkipo is several 
degrees warmer than Stamboul, being 
out of the cold current of wind coming 
down the Bosphorus : it is famous for 
its flowers, and nothing can exceed its 
.beauty in spring. 

Steamers also call at Antigone and 
Prott. On the island of Plate Sir 
Heniy Bulwer built an Anglo-Saxon 
Castle, which he subsequently sold to 
the Viceroy of Egypt. 



c. Brussa. 

Avery pleasant excursion may be 
iiiade from Constantinople to Brussa, 
by Motidania, on the Sea of Marmora. 
Steamers leave the Golden Horn for 
^loudania three times a week. The 
days and hours are easily ascertained 
at the hotels. The passage occupies 
about 6 hrs. There is no safe anchor- 
age here. Ghemlek, at the head of the 
gulf, is a good port, though not so con- 
venient for reaching BrussaJ . Horses 
and carriages are waiting at the land- 
ing-place to convey the; travellers to 
Brussa the same evening. In return- 
ing, ciarriages leave Brussa at 5 a.bi. 
to catch the morning steamer at Mou- 
dania. ^ 

Xoudania is the port of Brussa, and 
A large Greek village, in a iirell culti- 



vated district, '[the culture of silk is 
the ,'prevailing industry, and the road 
for several miles passes through a 
succession of mulberry plantations. 
Long strings of camels passing to and 
from the interior give interest to the 
scene. A railway was constructed u 
few years ago, but the work y^As 
so badly planned and executed that 
it could not be used. The road is 
about 20 m. in length ; grand views 
are obtained of the Bithyuian Olympus, 
5000 ft. high, with a snow-covered peak 
rising 2000 ft. higher. As Brussa is 
approached, the ditches may be seen 
steaming from the hot springs which 
issue from the N.W. flank of the 
mountain and supply the baths. 

The bazaare are celebrated for 
silks and gauze, towels, embroidery, 
camels' hair felt carpets and Kutaya 
pottery. Brussa, the ancient capital of 
the kings of Bithynia, derives its name 
from Prusias, the protector of Hanni- 
bal. It is one of the loveliest places 
in Asia Minor, situated on the lowest 
slope of Mount Olympus, about 600 ft. 
above the sea. . In the centre, on a 
terrace protected by abnipt cliffs, 
stands the citadel, the site of the 
ancient town, surrounded by walls, 
with towers at intervals. Within the 
citadel are the tombs of Osman and 
Orkhan, the two first Turkish sultans, 
occupying part of tbe site of the 
great. Byzantine Ch., which was 
destroyed in the earthquake of 1855. 
There are no antiquities of any 
interest, except the mosques ana 
tombs of the earlv Turkish sultans. 
The principal of these are the green 
mosque and tomb of Sultan Chelebi 
Mohammed I., celebrated for the 
beauty of the tiles with which they 
are decorated, and the mosques and 
tomb of Sultan Yilderim Bayazid I., in 
the E. quarter of the town ; the Oulou 
Jami, in the centre, built by Sultans 
Murad I., Bayazid I. and jyiohammedl.; 
the mosque and tomb' of Murad II., in 
the W. quarter ; and the nabsque and 
tomb of Mu^ad I. in the suburb of 
Chekirgeh,' whence there is a magni- 
ficent view over the rich vallev of 
Brussa." These mosquos are the nnes^ 
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specimens of early Turkish architec- 
ture and of high interest. 

The Baths, which are celebrated 
throughout the East, and are much 
frequented by invalids from Con- 
Btantinople, are situated 1} m. from 
the town, on the N.W. side. They 
are handsome structures, containing 
a number of apartments, and fed by 
both hot and cold springs, some chaly- 
beate, others sulphureous. Those of 
Yeni Kaplidja are the finest. The 
spring is slightly sulphureous, and the 
heat about 180° Fahr. Here is a 
circular pool, not less than 25 ft. 
diameter, paved with marble and lined 
with coloured tiles, in which the 
youths of Brussa divert themselves 
with swimming. This apartment is 
surmounted by a lofty cupola. There 
are 2 other apartments, m the centre 
of each of which is a marble fountain, 
yielding a stream of pure cold water 
for drinking. Near this bath is a 
similar building for females. They 
are said to be very efficacious in cases 
of rheumatism and chronic dysentery. 

The slopes of Mt, Olympus are 
covered with plantations of mulberry- 
trees, which afford food for worms 
producing a peculiarly fine sort of 
silk. This is manufactured by the 
inhabitants in their houses, as at 
Lyons, into a gauzy material with 
stripes at intervals, which is employed 
throughout the Levant for the vest- 
ments of females of the richer class. 
The number of persons employed in 
raising the silkworm and weaving the 
silk amounts to about 30,000. 

The Ascent of Olympus can be made 
with perfect ease in fine weather. The 
best months for the ascent are June, 
July, and August; earlier In the 
season the snow renders the climb 
difficult. 



26 THE HELLESPONT (THE 
DARDANELLES). 

Yachts should never attempt the 
navigation of the Dardanelles without 
the Admiralty Chart, large scale, cor- 



rected to latest date. The following 
hints may be usefhl. 

On passing the Straits for the Sea 
of Marmora, yachts should hoist the 
red ensign. Several days' detention 
at Sultanieh Kalehsi (Inner Castle of 
Asia) is the invariable result if the 
lohite or hUie ensign be fiown, as refer- 
ence to" Constantinople for special 
permission is made, on the ground 
that the yacht might possibly be a 
man-of-war. 

Anchorages in northerly winds : — . 

Cape Baha, entrance of Mitylene 
Channel. Coast of Troy, TouJcyeri 
Bay and Besiha Bay. S. side of 
Tenedos, Lee of Yeni-Sheher Shoal, 
Cape Hellas, and especially Morto Bay, 
last good in all winds. Savouihr 
(bad in southerly weather). Sestm 
Bayy good with winds from N.E. to 
N. W. Fisherman's or Fesquier's Point 
(Asian side). Galita Point, Gallipoli. 

With S. winds :— 

East side of Tenedos, Morto Bay, 

Good with all winds : — 
. Morto Bay, WJiite Cliffs, Sari Siglar 
Bay, Nagara Bay, Lampsaki. 

Special danger : — 

Suffren Shoals, Youlcyeri and Besika 
Points^ Yeni-Sheher Shoals. Banks ex- 
tending from Havouzlar to Namazieh 
Battery. European coast from Cape 
Sestos to Galita Point to be approached 
with care, current setting strongly to- 
wards shore. 
. Fresh water : — 

Best watering places.— ^eatTra Bay, 
Neohori, Yeni-Sheher, under Cape 
Hellas lAght-house, White Cliffs, at the 
quarantine station, Havouzlar, and 
Lampsali. 

On leaving Constantinople by steam- 
er, there is little to be seen in the 
Sea of Marmora. After entering the 
Straits, the first place of importance 
on the W. shore is Gallipoli, the 
voyage to which usually occupies about 
14 hrs. It is the Kallipolis of ancient 
geography, and is situated at the 
mouth of the Sea of Marmora, where 
the strait is above 5 m. in breadth ; it 
is 25 miles from the Dardanelles, 40 
from the Isle of Marmora, 80 m. S. of 
Adrianople, and 108 S.W. of Constan* 
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tinople. It is the capital of the sanjak 
and seat of the Kaimakam. It is 
situated on the peninsula, known to 
the ancients as the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus, and has 2 harbours, N. and S., 
and frequently receives the Imperial 
fleets. Its population is about 20,000. 
The town was once fortified, but is 
now without walls, its only flefence 
being **a sorry square castle, with an 
old tower, doubtless that of Bayazid." 
The bazaars are extensive and well 
furnished. Gallipoli was the first Euro- 
pean town that fell into the hands of the 
Osmanlis, havinff^ been taken by them 
nearly a century before the fall of Con- 
stantmople, a.d. 135?. The Emperor 
John Pala^ologus, to comfort himself 
for the loss of Kallipolis and of 
Choiridocastron (Pig*s Fort) said, " he 
had only lost a jar of wine and a sty 
for hogs," alluding to the magazines 
and cellars built by Justinian and of 
the fortress at Sestos. Bayazid I., 
knowing the importance of the post 
for passing from Brussa to Adrianople, 
caused Gallipoli to be repaired in 1391, 
strengthening it with a hu^e tower, 
and making a good port for his galleys. 
Gallipoli, with the lines of Bulair to 
the N., is the key to Constantinople, 
the Bosphorus, and Black Sea, and 
was] occupied by the English and 
French as the first step to the Crimean 
expedition, 1834. Fortifications were 
thrown up by them across the Isthmus 
to the Bay of Saros. On the S. side 
of the city are some tumuli, said to be 
the sepulchres of the ancient Thracian 
kings : and N. of the town are some 
undefined ruins, supposed to be the 
remains of the ancient city. 

2 m. S., on the Asiatic side, is 
Lampsaki (Lampsacus), occupying a 
beautiful position amidst olives and 
vineyards, with a fine background of 
wooded hills. The present town, or 
rather village, is inconsiderable, and, 
with the exception of a handsome 
mosque, offers nothing worthy of 
notice. Lampsacus was one of the 
towns given oy Xerxes to Themisto- 
cles; Magnesia wa& for his bread, 
Myus for his meat, and this for his 
wine. It had a good roadstead, and 
wfts estimated to be iTOst^a from 



Abydos. On the European side, op- 
posite the tongue of land on which 
Lampsaki stands, is the iBgospotamos, 
called by the Turks the Karah ova' 
sou. The victory obtained here by 
Lysander terminated the Pelopon- 
nesian war. The Hellespont is here 
1£ m. in width. On the Asiatic side, 
a few miles to the N., is the mouth 
of the Granicus, now called the 2>e- 
motihOf on whose banks Alexander the 
Great gained a signal victory over the 
Persians. 

Below this are the mouths of the 
Practius (now Mbusa Jceui-soo) and the 
river of Percote (Bourghaz-soo), For 
several miles the channel now pre- 
serves nearly a uniform width, and 
the banks on either side, cultivated 
with corn intermixed with vineyards, 
with hedge-rows, and frequent vil- 
lages, present a succession of beautiful 
scenery on the European coast. A 
rocky strand, or mole, preserves the 
name of Ghaxiler IsJielesi, the Victor's 
Landinff, in memory of the first 
Osmanh invaders. 2 or 3 m. farther 
is a hill crowned with the ruins of the 
Byzantine fortress of Choiridocastron 
(Pig's Fort), built on the site of 
ancient Sestos, It was here that the 
standard of Suleiman, the son of 
Orkhan, was first planted on the 
Thracian shore. Close to this is the 
bay of Ak-hashi-limanu, the ancient 
port of Sestos, and farther down a 
deep inlet called Koilia, and the bay 
of Maito (Mady tos). Nearly opposite 
to Sestos is the ancient site of Abydos. 

About IJ m. below the western 
point of that bay are the famous 
Castles of the Dardanelles. The 
castles of Sultanieh - liale$i, on the 
Asiatic side, and Khilid-hahar (the 
lock of the sea), on the European 
shore, are called by the Turks Boghaz- 
hissarlari, and by the Franks the Old 
Castles of Anatolia and Roumelia. 

Kaleh Snltanieh (previous to the 
visit of late Sultan Abdul Medjid 
called Chanali'Kalehsi), Dardanelles. 
After Constantinople, this town is in 
more constant communication with 
Europe than any other place in 
Turkey. Situa^d in the narro^ggt 
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part, of the great channel between 
the Mediterranean and the Sea of 
Marmora, as a sort of advanced post 
to Stamboul, it is visited almost every 
day by vessels of one nationality or 
another, which are compelled to stop 
to show their papers. Consequently, 
it has opportunities of carrying on a 
considerable trade in valonia, grain, 
wine and pottery, the chief products 
of the place. 1 he houses painted in 
various colours, and the flags of the 
consuls, give the long line of edifices 
which larders the sea-shore a very 
gay and lively aspect. The enormous 
brass guns and stone shot, which used 
to form the armament of her castles, 
were of historical interest: now some 
of the forts have been armed with 
Krupp guns, which command a large 
part of the straits both above and 
below the town. KhilidJSahar is built 
on the side of a projecting hill, in the 
shape of a double heart. A number 
of batteries and redoubts have been 
made of late years, and others are in 
course of construction. Some of those 
already armed carry guns of the 
heaviest calibre. 

These castles were long supposed 
to occupy the sites of Sestog and 
Abydos; but this was manifestly a 
mistake. N. of Kaleh Sultanieh the 
Hellespont forms a long bay, 3 or 
4 m. across, terminating in a low 
point of land. The high mound upon 
the back, Mai Tepeh, is supposed to 
be the height, now crowned with a re- 
doubt, from which Xerxes surveyed 
his army and fleet. This was the 
acropolis of Abvdos. A fort has 
been raised on tne point of land at 
Nagara. 

The Thracian side of the strait, 
immediately opposite to Nagara Point, 
is a strip of stony shore projecting 
from between 2 high cliffs; and to 
this spot, it seems, the European 
extremity of Xerxes' bridges must 
have been applied ; for the height of 
the neighbouring cliffs would have 
prevented the Persian monarch from 
adjusting them to any other position. 
Sestos was not opposite to the Asiatic 
^Qwn, npr w^ the Hellespont }n t^s 



place called the Straits of Sestos and 
Abydos, but the Straits of Abydos. 

This part of the Dardanelles is 
likewise memorable as the place 
where the army of Alexander, under 
Parmenio, crossed from Europe to 
Asia. Here the Osmanli crescent 
was first planted in Europe by Su- 
leiman, son of Orkhan, a.d. 13 CO. 
Here Leander used to swim across 
to yisit Hero. The same feat was 
performed by Lord Byron, and in 
recent times by some officers of H.M.S. 
Shearwater^ and by Mr. John Thacker 
Clarke of the Assos expedition. The 
building (teke) in which Lord Byron 
resided still exists. 

The mouth of the strait is 2^ m. 
across. It was defended by the neio 
castles built by Mohammed IV. in 1 659, 
to secure his fleet from the insults of 
the Venetians, who used to come and 
attack it in sight of the old castles ; 
strong works have lately been added to 
them. The castle on the Asiatic side 
stands on the extremity of the Sigsean 
promontory. Between this and the ex- 
tremity of the Rhoetean promontory is 
the celebrated harbour, where it is 
asserted that the Greek fleet was drawn 
on shore during the Trojan war. 
The Sigeean promontory, now called 
Cape Yenisheheri is covered with wind- 
mills. 

After leaving Kaleh Sultanieh, the 
route, which lies bv the shore of the 
Dardanelles, at 1 hr.'s distance from 
the town, ascends a slight eminence 
upon which stood Dardanus— a city 
formerly called Teucris, and older 
than Ilium itself. Dardauus, that is, 
the more ancient city, is placed by 
some archaeologists at the foot of 
Mount Ida. Mai Tepeh, a small 
truncated hill rising on the extremity 
of a spur of land, and stretching out 
into the low flat promontory of 
Barber's Point, marks the site of the 
ancient^ Acropolis, and foundations 
may be' traced round it on all sides. 
This town, an .^olian settlement, was 
never a place of importance. It was 
here Cornelius Sylla, the Boman 
general, and Mithridates, sumamed 
Eupator, terminated the war by a 
treaty of peace^ ^ short 4isUMic« 
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from Dardanus is a farm-hou8c» where 
also a treaty of peace was concluded 
between Great Britain and Turkey in 
the present century. ■. 

Erenkeni (3 hrs.), called by the 
Turks It Cruelmez* It stands on the top 
of the ridge, eommanaing a fine view 
of the month of the HeUeFpont and 
plain of Troy. It is a Greek Tillage 
of 3000 inhabitants. 

The direct route descends the ridge 
from £renkeui into the valley of the 
Doombrek (Simoit)^ crosses the stream 
by a ford, then passes through — 

CMpIak (1^ hr,), a small village 
on the point of a low ridge, containing 
some ancient remains brought from 
liinm. Hence the route runs to the 
little hill on which lie the ruins of 
Hissarlik (^ hr.). 



27. Excursion tsom the Dar- 

DAMEIXES TO THE TrOAD AND HiS- 
SARLlK.f 

For the traveller who has but little 
time to spend in Turkey beyond that 
necessary for seeing Constantinople 
and the l^osphorus, there is no excur- 
sion so easily made, and at the same 
time so interesting in an antiquarian 
point of view, as that to the Troad. 
In the course of 6 or 7 days he can 
visit the sites of Old and New Troy, 
the extensive ruins of Alexandria, 
Troas, and Assos, the excavated temple 
of Ap<dlo Smintheus, and make the 
ascent of Mount Ida. If. he has a 
longer period to devote to the tour, 
he may spend it pleasantly and pro- 
fitably in examining the various sites 
and ruins on this historic plain, to 
which the researches and remarkable 
discoveries of Mr. Calvert and Dr. 
Schliemann have given new interest. 

If he has but 3 days at his dis- 
posal, he can visit Troy, spend a 

+ Consult * Asie iMineure,' by Tcxier, 8vo. 
Didot Freres. 1862; Leake's ' Plains of IVoy,' 
1 vol., with map ; Lord Derby's translation of 
the •Iliad'; Tozer's 'Highlands of Turlcey/ 
Murray, 1869; and Schliemann's Ilios, 1880, 
and 'Troy and ito Bemains,' 1875, and his 
* 4thac§, th^ ^elopooue9n8 qnd T^oy/ 1869, 



day in the plains, and return to the 
Dardanelles ; or, if he is bound for 
Smyrna, cross to Tenedos from Gheykli 
Scala, and catch the Austrian steamer 
from Constantinople or Smyrna. 
Boats, however, are not always to be 
obtained unless ordered beforehand. 

Spring or late autumn is the best 
time for the trip, as in summer and 
early autumn the malaria from the 
marshy plains occasionally causes in- 
termittent fever. After the middle of 
November, however, the rains gene- 
rally commence, and the streams from 
the mountains become so much swollen, 
that travelling is impracticable. 

The best point for commencing the 
tour of the Troad is the town of the 
Dardanelles, Kaleh Sultameh, as horses 
and stores are not often to be procured 
elsewhere on the coast. Here several 
modest inns afford shelter to visitors 
in summer, but are not desirable resi- 
dences during the cold weather which 
often prevails in winter. Horses are 
sometimes obtainable at Neochori^ 
Yenisheher, and Koum Kaleh. 

The traveller will do well to lay 
in a stock of preserved meats at 
Constantinople, and to take an Eng- 
lish saddle and bridle with him, and 
also a pair of saddle-bags, and a can- 
teen. A Leviiige, or some other sort 
of contrivance to keep out the mos- 
quitoes, is also desirable, 

A tent is not absolutely necessary, 
but it will be found very convenient 
to take one, as the sleeping-quarters 
are not always the cleanest, and it 
will afford greater facilities for the 
exploration of remote spots. 

As to the dragoman, that is to say, 
a person knowing the roads and lo- 
calities, a little French or English, 
who can procure lodgings in the 
villages, and be at the same time a 
sort of personal attendant on the 
traveller, such a person may be found 
at the Dardanelles (Kaleh Sultanieh) 
for 8 or 10 francs per day. Nothing 
more, except a little superior know- 
ledge of European languages, can be 
looked for in the dragoman obtained 
at Constantinople, whose terms will 
generally be higher. In neither one 
nor t)ie pther must t)ie traveller «' *~ 
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for any acquaintance with antiquarian 
subjects. Mr. Frank Calvert, the 
American Consul, is a great authority 
on the local antiquities, and would no 
doubt give all travellers, who are pro- 
perly introduced, any information they 
may require before going into the inte- 
rior, should he happen to be on the spot. 

Horses should be taken for the 
entire route at Kaleh Sultanieh. They 
are to be had for about 20 to 30 piastres 
a day, including their keep» and the 
food and pay of the survji who accom- 
panies them. Promise him a ho/oh- 
aheeshf on condition that he behaves well. 

If you intend to spend more than 
a week in the country, it is advisable 
to get an introduction to the Pasha 
of the Dardanelles through your 
Consul, and to obtain from him a 
houyourouldi, or order for accommo- 
dation in the villages; for although 
this order is not absolutely necessary, 
you will find your journey greatly 
fhcilitated by it. A mounted police- 
man (soovari) afibrds similar protec- 
tion, and can be obtained from the 
Turkish authorities if applied for 
through the Consul. 

The Plain of Troy comprises that 
angle of the Troad which is bounded 
by the Hellespont on the N., and 
the iEgean Sea on the W. Away 
to the S.E., 30 m. distant, rises 
Mount Ida, covered with snow daring 
the entire winter and early spring. 
From it long, rugged spurs, mostly 
clothed with forests of valonia oak, 
extend to the sea, intersecting the 
plain of Troy, and enclosing valleys 
through which flow three principal 
streams, the Doumbrek or Simois, the 
Kemer or ThyrfSbrivSy and the Mendere 
or Scamander, The Scamander runs 
through a broad marshy vale north- 
wards into the Hellespont, and, owing 
to the nature of the ground and 
winter torrents, has evidently changed 
its bed more than once. The Doumbrek 
and the Kemer fall into the same vale ; 
the former joins the Scamander; the 
latter has a separate mouth near In 
Tepeh (tomb of Ajax), though pro- 
bably it joined the Scamander in classic 
times, All of them, however, f^e 



winter torrents, which are usually dry 
in autumn. Along the western side oi 
the valley of the Scamander, sepa- 
rating it from the jSSgean, is a low 
bare ridge, dotted here and there with 
tumuli, and having upon it several 
villages ; at th^ southern end of this 
ridge is the now celebrated anchorage, 
Besika Bay. Still fkrther S., some 3 m. 
from the shore, is the island of Tenedos. 

The plain of Troy, like most plains 
in Asia Minor, is marshy. Its' soil is 
naturally fertile. The miasma riang 
from the swamps occasionally produces 
fever during summer andf antimm. 
Were the plain drained and properly 
cultivated, it would become nealtliy; 
and with the green brushwood on tfae 
lower hills, and the park-like groves 
on the mountain sides, the aspect of 
the whole country would be improved. 
A large amount of draining has been 
done on his estate by the late Mr. 
Consul Calvert. The traveller can 
avoid fever generally by a few pre- 
cautions. He ought not to expose 
himself to the dew or to bathe in 
rivers, and to be careful the water he 
drinks be pure. A grain or two of 
quinine is a great propbylactery. 

The view from the higher points 
on the plain of Troy is wide and 
grand. On the E. is Ida, with its 
snowy crest, encircled by peaks and 
dark ridges that cluster round it: 
on the W. is the coast-liue, flanked 
all along by undulating high land, 
beyond which are the bright waters 
of the ^gean. studded with islands. 
Nearest us T^iedos; farther off, 
Lemnos, vast and mountainous; more 
to the N. the low ledge of ImbroSf 
over which Neptune looked down 
upon old Troy from the peaks ol 
Samothrace. On the N., across the 
plain, is the Hellespont, and beyond 
it the low, bleak coast of Thrace; 
and far away, dimly seen on the ho- 
rizon, the pyramid of Mount Athos. 
Such was the grand panorama over 
which Priam may have looked from 
the citadel of Troy. 

The halo which Homer's great 
poem cast round the city and terri- 
tory of Troy caused them to be re- 
vcr^nc^ in aU a^; Ale^^ander tl|9 
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Great TiBited the tamali of the Trojan 
heroes on his passage, and conferred 
honours on Ilium Novum, believing 
that it stood on the foundations of 
Old Troy. He also founded on the 
coast of Troy the city of Alexandria, 
which flourished under both Greeks 
and Romans. Constantine the Great 
entertained at one time the idea of 
founding the capital of his future 
empire <m the shores of the Hellespont 
instead of on those of the Bosphorus. 

The Troad does not appear to 
have been of equal importance in the 
Byzantine period, to judge from the 
few ruins of that epoch to be met 
with in it'; nor are there many notices 
in the Byzantine historians or medi- 
seval writers respecting it. 

The position of Troy itself has 
always mdeed en^ged the attention 
of scholars, but it is not our province 
to go deeply into the question in these 
pages: we can but broadly state the 
facts of the case, leaving others to 
form their own conclusion from an 
examination of the localities. 

There are in the plain two claim- 
ants for the site of Trov — HiMarlik 
and Bounarhathi, The former is on 
the £. bank of the Scamander, 3 m. 
from the Hellespont ; the latter is on 
the W. bank, 5 m. farther S. The 
claim of Hissarlik is maintained by 
Dr. Schliemann, Mr. Frank Calvert, 
and Mr. Gladstone : while the advo- 
cates of Bounarbashi number, among 
others, Leakey Texier, Forchhammer, 
and Tczer. 

To Bounarbashi it has been ob- 
jected that it 18 too far from the sea 
to accord with descriptions in the 
* Iliad/ and that the ground around it 
is too rugged to allow of chariot races 
being run in its immediate vicinity, or 
of Achilles chasing Hector round the 
walls of the city. On the other hand, 
it has been obiected to Hissarlik 
that it lacks the rugged features 
mentioned by Homer, that its citadel 
is too low, and that the site is much 
too small for a great citv. In judg- 
ing of the site, several thmgs must be 
borne in mipd ; taking it for granted 
that there was such a city as Troy, 
find that the descriptions given by 



Homer are not {^together ima^nary, 
PrimiBval cities, as a rule, were very 
small — they were, in ftict, castles 
rather than cities ; and the ancients, 
especially poets, were wont to exag- 
gerate their size, the numbei*8 of 
their armies, and of their assailants. 
Then, again, the natural features of 
the plain of Tvoj must have under- 
gone a great change in the course of 
3000 years. The ancient cities are 
buried deep beneath the soil ; craggy 
steeps have been rounded off, and 
ravines filled up, as at Jerusalem. 
The excavations of Schliemann hare 
shown what an immense accumula- 
tion of rubbish covers the remains of 
the earliest buildings. The beds of 
rivers, too, have changed their places ; 
and even fountains which once sent 
forth copious streams may have dried 
up, or become choked with debris. 

The following route may be taken 
from Erenkeui : — 

Ophrynion, Fifteen minutes before 
reaching Erenkeui, at Mega Rema, 
this ancient site is passed. 

Rlusteum (f hr.), where are the 
traces of the ancient Acropolis, with 
other ruins. About 3 m. farther is — 

The Tomb of AjaXt ft conspicuous 
tumulus in the low ground. An 
opening in the side of the mound 
conducts into the interior, which is 
found to have a double vault ; on the 
top of the tumulus are ruins of the 
Hereon of Ajax, which was restored 
in Roman times. From this point 
turn S. to Koum Keui (f hr.), crossing 
the Doumhrek Chat by a bridge (J hr.). 
Beyond Koum Keui, which is an in- 
significant village, a marshy plain is 
traversed. A mile and a quarter farther 
is the hill of Hissarlik, 



TROY. 

Hissarlik has been long known as 
the site of Ilium Novum, and the 
most recent researches, especially 
those of Dr. Schliemann, seem to 
identify it with the Tboy of Homer. 
" The site of Ilium is upon a plateau 
lying on an aven^ge about §0 ft. 
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^bove the i^laiB, and descending very 
abruptly on the N. side. Its north- 
western corner is formed by a hill, 
about 2G ft. higher still, which 
is 705 ft. in breadth and 984 in 
length, and from its imposing situa- 
tion and natural fortifications, this 
hill of JliisarUh seems specially 
suited to be the Acropolis of the 
town." The stream of the Doumbrek 
or Simois flows past a short dis- 
tance from the northern base of the 
hill, and joins what appears to be 
the ancient bed of the Scamauder 
about half a mile to the N.W. The 
Scamander runs to the W. of Hissar- 
lik. The view from the top of the 
hill is very extensive, embracing the 
whole plam of Troy, the mountain 
ranges on the S.E., with the islands 
that stud the ^gean Sea. 

Ilium Novum was founded, accord- 
ing, to some — rebuilt as successor of 
the Old Ittium, according to others — 
bv an .^olian colony long after the 
Trojan war. It was greatly em- 
bellished by Alexander the Great, 
Lysimachus, and the Ceesars ; all of 
whom believed it to be the site of 
Troy. Under the Byzantine Empe- 
rors it fell into decay, but did not 
entirely perish ; for when Suleiman 
halted at this place in 1357, before 
crossing the Hellespont, he found 
some fine edifices still standing. Dr. 
Schliemann savs, in regard to the 
disputed sites of Troy : — " In my work, 
Ithaca^ the Peloponneam and Troy, 
published in 1869, I endeavoured to 
.prove, both by the result of my own 
•excavations and by the statements of 
the Iliad, that the Homeric Troy 
cannot possibly have been situated on 
the heights of Bounarbashi, to which 
place most archaeologists assign it. 
At the same time I endeavoured to 
explain that the site of Troy must 
necessarily be identical with the site 
of that town which, throughout all 
antiquity, and down to its complete 
destruction at the end of the eighth 
or the beginning of the ninth century 
A'D'f vas called Ilium, and not until 
1000 years after its disappearance — 
that is, 1788 a.d. — was christened 
)Uui9 Npvum by Le Chevalier, who, 



as his work proves, can never have 
visited his Ilium N&vum ; for in his 
map he places it on the other side of 
the Scamander, close to Koun Kalefa, 
and therefore 4 miles from its true 
position. Ever since my first visit, 
I never doubted that I should find 
the Pergamus of Priam in the depths 
of this hill." 

Previous to Von Hahn, Mr. Frank 
Calvert made excavations at Baleo 
Dagh (Bounarbashi). His discoveries 
proved the remains to be of later date 
than he expected to find. He was led 
to change his belief as to the identity 
of the site with Troy, and to place 
here the ancient city of Crergii, He 
then commenced excavations at Ha- 
sarlik, which he now held to be the 
veritable site of Troy» The heavy 
expense of removing the large mound 
put a stop to the excavations, which 
were fortunately resumed with such 
success by Dr. Schliemann. 

Dr. SchliemaKin's discoveries at 
Hissarlik) whatever may be thought 
of the conclusions he has drawn from 
them, must be regarded as among 
the most remarkable in modern times. 
He began his excavations in 1870, 
and continued them^ amid great diffi- 
culties and opposition, for nearly 4 
years, entirely at his own expense. 
He found an accumulation of rubbish 
and ruins on the top of the hill no 
less than 52 ft. in thickness i through 
this he dug down to the native rock, 
laying bare four successive strata of 
remains, each representing a distinct 
city, which had been erected succes- 
sively on the same site. Of these 
strata; Mr. Smith remarks in his 
introduction to S<diliemann*s work : — 
** First, Homer recognises a city which 
preceded the Ilium of Priam, and 
which had been destroyed by Her- 
cules; and Schliemann found a 
primseval city of considerable civili- 
sation, on the native rock, below the 
ruins which he regards as the 
Homeric Troy. Tradition speaks of 
a Phrygian population of which the 
Trojans were a branch, as having 
apparently displaced, and driven 
over into Europe, the kindred Pela9- 
^ians< AbQve the secpnd (Trojaq) 
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stratum are the remains of a third 
city, which, in the tjpe and patterns 
of its terra-cottas, instruments, and 
ornaments, shows a close resemblance 
to the second; and the link of con- 
nection is riveted by the inscriptions 
in the same character in both strata. 
And so, in the Homeric poems, every 
reader is struck with the common 
bonds of genealogy and language, 
traditions and mutual intercourse, 
religion and manners, between the 
Greeks who assail Troy and the 
Trojans who defend it. If the le- 
gend of the Trojan "war preserves 
the tradition of a real conquest of 
the city by a kindred race, the very 
nature of the case forbids us to ac- 
cept literally the story, that the con- 
querors simply sailed away again. 
It is far more reasonable to regard 
the 10 years of the war, and the 10 
years of the return of the chiefs, as 
cycles of ethnic struggles, the details 
of which had been sublimed into 
poetical traditions. The fact that 
Schliemann traces in the third 
stratum a civilisation lower than in 
the second, is an objection only from 
the point of view of our classical 
prepossessions. There are not want- 
ing indications in Homer that the 
Trojans were more civilised' and 
wealthy than the Greeks ; and in 
the much earlier age to which the 
conflict (if real at all) must have 
belonged, we may be sure that the 
Asiatic piople had over their Euro- 
pean kindred an advantage which 
we may venture to symbolise by the 
golden arms of Glaucus and the 
brazen arms of Diomed. Xanthus, 
the old historian of Lydia, preserves 
the tradition of a reflux migration of 
Phrygians from Europe into Asia, 
after the Trojan war, and says that 
they conquered Troy and settled in 
its territory. This migration is as- 
cribed to the pressure of the bar- 
barian Thracians ; and the fourth 
stratum, with its traces of merely 
wooden buildings, and other marks 
of a lower stage of civilisation, cor- 
responds to that conquest of the 
Tread by those same barbarian 
Thraci^ms, the trfidition of which is 



preserved by Herodotus and other 
writers." 

Schliemann considers that the Fird 
Settlement on Hissarlik was of the 
longest duration, as its ruins cover 
the rock to a height of from 13 to 
20 ft. Its houses and walls were built 
of stone, joined with earth. The ves- 
sels and other objects of terra-cotta 
found among these ruins were of a 
quality superior to those in the up- 
per strata. They are of black, red, 
or brown colour, ornamented with 
patterns incised and filled with a 
white substance. The people, Schlie- 
mann supposes, belonged to the Aryan 
race, as Aryan symbols were found on 
the pottery. 

The Second Settlement was com- 
posed, according to Schliemann, of 
the Trojans; and the d6bris of their 
city lies from 23 to 33 ft. below the 
surface. This stratum bears marks 
of having been exposed to intense 
heat^ consisting largely of red ashes 
of wood, which rise from 5 to 10 ft. 
above the tower of Ilium, the Scsean 
Gate, and the enclosed wall : they 
show that the town was destroyed 
by a fearful conflagration. A farther 
proof of the action of fire is a stra- 
tum of scoriae of melted lead and cop- 
per, from \ to \l of an inch thick, 
extending nearly through the whole 
hill. Among the debris were found 
human bones, skeletons with helmets, 
vast quantities of terra-cotta in frag- 
ments, and, most wonderful of all, 
** The Treasure of Priam." This trea- 
sure was discovered by the side 
of the palace, at a depth of 27 ft., 
covered with from 5 to G ft. of ashes, 
above which was a post-Trojan wall, 
19 ft. high. The articles, packed in 
a small cist made of slabs of stone, 
consist of vases, bottles, cups and 
dishes of gold, silver, and electrum ; 
caldrons and shields of copper ; 
bracelets, rings, chains, and many 
other ornaments of gold ; battle-axes, 
spear-heads, swords, and daggers of 
copper ; and many other articles, some 
of which are fused together by fire. 
The intrinsic value of this treasure 
is very great, and its archseologic^l 
value is^ of course, much greater. 
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None of the articles in the treasure 
contain inscriptions; but inscriptions 
were found on vases of terra-cotta, 
seals, and other objects, the purpose 
of which is unknown. Among the 
latter are great numbers of little disks 
of pottery, called " whorls " by Schlie- 
mann, and supposed to be either 
household idols or votive offerings, 
others ima^ne them .to have been 
used in spmning. The letters of the 
inscriptions resemble to some extent 
those upon tablets and terra-cottas in 
Cyprus, and seem to be allied to the 
ancient Phoenician ; but they have not 
yet been satisfactorily deciphered. 

The Third Settlement on Hissarlik 
was by Greeks. The ruins of their 
city make up a stratum 10 ft or more 
in thickness, containing pottery of a 
coarser kind than the Trojan, marked 
with religious symbols; also contain- 
ing fragments of copper implements 
and weapons, and musical instruments 
made of stone and ivory. The archi- 
tecture was not so massive as the 
Trojan, the walls being of small stones 
mixed with clay ; and also occasionally 
of sun-dried brick. The debris pre- 
sented one peculiar feature: it con- 
tained immense quantities of small 
mussel-shells, bones, and fish-bones. 
Then follow two other settlements of 
similar character. The sixth Dr. 
Schliemann supposes to be Lydian. 
Mr. Calvert from the style of pottery 
believed this settlement to be Oelic 
Greek. 

Schliemann adds, regarding an up- 
per or surface stratum, the seventh, 
which covers Hissarlik : — " When the 
surface of the hill was about 2 metres 
lower than it is now. Ilium was built by 
a Greek colony ; and we have already 
endeavoured to prove that this settle- 
ment must have been founded about 
the year B.C. 700. From that time we 
find the remains of Hellenic house- 
walls of large hewn stones, joined 
without cement. . , . We also (meet 
with great numbers of copper coins 
of Ilium, of the time of the Roman 
Empire, from Augustus to Constans 
II. and Constantine II., likewise 
older Ilian coins with the image of 
4theua, and medttls pf 4>l93;an4ria 



Troas. ... In my three yearsT ex- 
cavations I have not found a single 
medal of a later date than Constao- 
tine II. . . . And as there is here 
not the remotest trace of Byzantine 
masonry or of Byzantine pottery, it 
may be regarded as certain that the 
Ilium of the Greek colony, was de- 
stroyed towards the middle of the 
fourth century after Christ, and that 
no village, much less a town, has 
ever again been built upon its site.** 
He adds: — **To judge from the area 
of the Ilium of the Greek colony, it 
may have possessed 100,000 inhabit- 
ants. It must have been rich, and the 
plastic art must have attained a* high 
degree of perfection. The site is strewn 
with fragments of excellent sculptures." 

As to the extent of the Troy of 
Homer, Schliemann says it was con- 
fined to the small area of the hill of 
Hissarlik, and could not, therefore, 
have contained more than 5000 in- 
habitants ; but, he adds, it could 
always raise a considerable army from 
among its subjects, and as it was rich 
and powerful, it could obtain mer- 
cenaries from all quarters. Mr. Smith 
suggests that Hissarlik contained 
simply the palace and permanent 
citadel, while the houses of the great 
body of the citizens were scattered 
over the surrounding region. Be this 
as it may, there seems to be good 
ground for believing that we nave 
here the real site of the Troy of Priam, 
which Homer has immortalised. Ac- 
cording to ancient tradition, Troy was 
founded by Tros, b.c. 1462. He was 
succeeded by Ilus, and by Laomedon, 
under the latter of whom the walls 
were built. The fall of Troy, ac- 
cording to the chronology of Herodo- 
tus, was in b.c. 1270 ; according to the 
inscription from Pares in 1209 ; and 
according to Eratosthenes in b.c. 1184. 

In the walls of the village of Chib- 
lak, which lies about 1 m. E. of 
Hissarlik, are many fragments of 
Greek and Roman buildings, probably 
brought from Ilium. Continuing to- 
wards the S. the road passes near an 
oval barrow, and a Turkish cemetery. 
To the E. of the barrow are the ruins 
of a temple, po^iblr that of Venos, 
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consisting of a few frusta of colomns 
and some portions of walls half-buried. 

AtoM Keniy or Batak, 1) hr. from 
Chtbldk, — A former Tillage on an 
eminence, now occupied by a large 
Chiflik, called Thymbra Farm. This 
place is considered by some to be Cal- 
licolone, whence Mars and Apollo, the 
protectors of Troy, watched the opera- 
tions of the rival armies. Mr. Calvert 
makes this the site of Thymbra. 

The road to Bounarhashi, which is 
1 hr. distant, leads near 2 tumuli. 
The largest of these, on the river Thym- 
brins, is a truncated cone 30 ft. high 
and about 100 ft. diameter at the base. 
It is called Khanai TepSy and is sup- 
posed by some to be the tomb of 
Troilns, son of Priam. Recent ex- 
plorations have brought to light re- 
mains cotemporary with the earlier 
settlements at Hissarlik. It was next 
used as a pre-historic cemetery, the 
bodies being buried on their left side 
with the hand under the head, resting 
on a stone (sometimes a quern), and 
the legs doubled up. Next it [served 
as a sacrificial enclosure; the wood 
ashes are to be seen several feet in 
depth with circular flat altars of sun- 
dned brick at different levels. Again 
it was turned into a Cemetery in 
Hellenic and Byzantine times. It 
marks probably the site of pre*historic 
Thymbra, as Akchi Keui does the 
later town. The other, Harman Tepe, 
is a natural mound." A quarter of an 
hour after passing the tumuli, the 
Scamander is forded dose to its 
Junction with the Thymbrius. The 
temple of Apollo Thymbrius, where 
Achilles was smitten by the arrow of 
Paris, is supposed to have stood here. 

Bonnarliaahi, 1 hr. — A small Turk- 
ish village at the foot of a gentle 
ascent which terminates in an elevated 
plateau, formerly supposed to be the 
Pergamus of Troy. 

Mr. Frank Otlvert considers this 
to be the site of Gergithus, or, as it is 
also called, Ger^is. But Mr. Tozer 
suggests it is qmte possible that Ger- 
githus was the Greek city which re- 
placed the more ancient one, Ger- 



githus was handed oyer to the people 
of New Ilium, 188 B.c. 

To reach the hill, ascend the rising 
ground S.E. of the village towards 
a barrow which is visible from it. 
This tumulus will be found to be 
one of 3 standing near one an- 
other. The first is composed ot 
small stones, and measures 20 paces 
from top to bottom. This goes by the 
name of the Tomb of Hee&r. It was 
excavated by Sir John Lubbock with- 
out result. The second tumulus is the 
largest : it has been excavated by Mr. 
Frank Calvert, who carried a shaft 
through it, and discovered in the centre 
a square structure built of irregular 
masonry, measuring about 14 ft. by 12» 
apparently the base of an altar or 
shrine. The thii*d, which is smaller 
than the other two, and flat on the 
top, has the appearance of a mere 
mound of heaped earth. It was ex- 
cavated by Dr. Schliemann but nothing 
was found. A fourth tumulus, apart 
from the rest on the road from Ezineh 
to Bounarbashi, was also excavated. 
A square-built Greek tomb was found 
in the centre of the mound. A golden 
crown in the form of oak leaves and 
acorns and other objects were found. 
These relics are now in the Imperial 
Museum at Constantinople. The view 
from the tomb of Hector is more ex- 
tensive than from any other spot. It 
embraces the whole plain of Troy to 
the sea, which is 7 m. distant. 

Farther to the S. the ridge is 
crossed by a low mound ; beyond this, 
the ridge contracts to a narrow neck, 
and a short steep ascent leads to the 
site of the so-called Acropolis, which 
is bounded by precipices 400 ft. deep 
on 3 sides. At the foot of these 
rocks winds the river Mendere, 

On the opposite side of the river rise 
high banks, intersected by deep valleys. 

In the spring of 1864 important 
excavations were made on the Acro- 
polis by Von Hahn, the Austrian 
Consul at Syra, an indefatigable ex- 
plorer of the antiquities of Turkey. 
He traced the line of the outer walls 
throughout th^ whole circuit, except 
on the southern ade, where the natural 
defences of the position rendered 
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Ihem nnnecessary. At the western 
extremity of the area he discovered a 
bastion and a gateway, constructed 
like those at Assos,' on the principle 
of the horizontal arch. The older 
portions of the walls (those on the N.) 
were of Cyclopean masonry, and point 
to a period of the highest antiquity. 

Mr. F.Calvert discovered the ancient 
Necropolis outside the walls. The 
tombs consisted of large earthen jars, 
ridoij which contained unbumt bones. 
He considers them to be of a later 
period than the heroic age. Those he 
examined contained pottery of the 5th 
century B.C. 

Within 10 minutes* walk of Bounar- 
bashi are the springs called by the 
Turks Kirk Oeuz (forty eyes); they 
issue from a conglomerate, and, 
after watering several gardens in the 
vicinity, swell into a small stream, 
which IS conducted by an artificial chan- 
nel to turn some flour mills, and finally 
Mi into the ^gean, at Besika Bay. 

There are two distinct sources, 
about a quarter of a mile apart, each 
consisting of several springs. Ac- 
cording to Le Chevalier, these are the 
hot and cold sources of the Scamander, 
but recent observations have proved 
that they are both of the same tem- 
perature. 

A road leads by these springs on 
the 1. bank of the Bounarhashi river to 
Konm Kaleh (2 hrs.), passing along 
the foot of the Throsmos — one of the 
ramifications of Mount Ida, forming 
the southern boundary of the plain of 
Troy. The village of UjeJc is seen on 
the hill to the 1., and near it stands 
the highest tumulus in the Troad, 
the Tomb of Ilns, son of Tros. It is 
more than 60 ft. high, and stands also 
on a natural mound. The Trojan 
a liny encamped on the Throsmos the 
night before recommencing the attack 
on the Grecian camp. — U, b. x. 

From Bounarbashi the traveller, if 
he is bound for Smyrna, and does not 
wish to return to the Dardanelles, may 
go to Tenedos and meet the fortnightly 
Austrian steamer from Constantinople 
;to Smyrna which touches there every 
alternate Friday morning, or from 
fimyrna to Constantinople every alter- 



nate Monday. The Hellespont Tug 
Company runs a weekly steamei, 
leaving the Dardanelles Thursday 
morning, for the . Gulf of Adramy ti» 
calling at Neochori, Tenedos, Petra 
and Molivo (ancient Methymna, is- 
land of Mitylene), (Behram (Assos, 
when there are passengers), and 
Aivali. The return voyage is on the 
Saturday, reaching the Dardanelles 
Sunday morning. There are other 
lines of steamers which touch at 
Tenedos. Information had better be 
taken at the Dardanelles, or from the 
quarantine official at Gheytkli which 
village is on the way to the seala (3^ 
hours). The traveller may proceed to 
Alexandria Troas(Eski Stamboul)from 
GheyHiU in 1 hour. 



28. MOUNT ATHOS. 

After leaving the Dardanelles, the 
yachtsman may proceed to Xonnt 
Atli08,t or the ordmary traveller may 
go by steam from Constantinople, or 
hire a decked boat at the town of the 
Dardanelles, and land at the places 
best worth visiting. It would be well 
for him to obtain a letter of recom- 
mendation from the Greek Patriarch 
to the monastic Synod. The complete 
tour of the monasteries cannot be doiie 
in less tiian a fortnight, but the prmci- 
pal convents can be visited in a wceV. 

The peninsula formerly called ChaU 
hidike terminates in 3 prongs mn- 
ning out into the ^gean Sea, and 
called respectively Pallene {Cassan- 
drd), Siihonia (^Longos), and Acte 
{Mount Aihos), 

The last is now known throughout 
the Levant as the Holy Mountain 
C^yiop "Opos, Monte 8anto}y from the 
great number of monasteries and cha- 
pels with which it is covered. . There 
are 20 of these convents, most of which 
were founded during the Byzantine 

t ConsDlt Sir George Bowen's ' Mount Athoci, 
ThesstOy, and Kpirus,' in the 'Edlnbargh 
Review^ for January, 1856 ; • Researches in th« 
Highlands of Turkey,' by the Rev. H. F. Towsr, 
1869 ; * AthoB ; or, the Mountain of iVe MonkB,' 
by Athelslan Riley. 1887; and 'Ten Years' 
Travel and Sport in Foreign Lands,' by W. H. 
Scton-Karr, 1889. 
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Empire, and some of them trace their 
origin to the time of Constantine the 
Great. Each of the different nations 
belonging to the Greek Church has 
one or more convents of its own ; and 
the spot is yisited periodically by 
pilgrims from Riissia, Servia, Bul- 
garia, &c., as well as from Greece, 
Asia Minor, and Constantinople. 

The Empress Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, is related by tradition to 
have been the first founder of convents 
on Mount Athos. Succeeding em- 
perors and other Christian princes 
adorned its valleys and woods with 
fsL\T churches and monasteries, and 
many royal and imperial personages 
have retired to these peaceful abodes 
to enjoy repose after the turmoil of 
the world. The Holy Society owe the 
privileges which they enjoy under the 
Turks to the foresight or prudence 
of their predecessors in submitting, 
before the fall of Constantinople, to 
Mohammed II., who, in consequence, 
gave them his protection, which has 
been confirmed by the succeeding 
Sultans. The community is allowed 
to maintain an armed guard of 40 or 
50 Christian soldiers. The only Mo- 
hammedan allowed to reside within 
the peninsula is a Turkish officer, who 
is the means of communication be- 
tween the Sultan and the monks. 
Even he cannot have a woman in his 
house; all female animals being ri- 
gidly excluded. The general govern- 
ment of the mountain is vested in the 
Holy Synod of Karyse ('H 'Uph iv 
Kapvats %6voBos), consisting of 20 de- 
puties, one from each convent, chosen 
by annual election ; and, besides these, 
of 4 " Presidents of the Community '* 
(*Eiri<rT(£Tat rod Koivov)^ in whom the 
duties of administration are vested. 
These Presidents are taken from 4 dif- 
ferent monasteries each year, so that 
in 6 years the cycle allows each of the 
SO monasteries to name a President. 
There is a regular meeting of the 
whole Synod of 24 once a week; at 
other times the Presidents form a 
managing committee. One of the 4 
takes precedence of the others, accord- 
ing to a fixed rotation, and is styled 
for his year of office, ** the First Man of 



Athos " CO ripwTos rou "kOwvos). This 
monastic congress superintends the 
civil affairs of the Mountain, takes 
cognizance of any matter in which the 
whole community is interested, and 
assesses on each convent its share of 
the tribute paid to the Porte in lieu 
of all other taxes. It is a yearly 
sum of about 1500?., which amounts 
to a capitation tax of about 10 shillings, 
as the present number of the monks 
inhabiting the 20 principal monasteries 
is about 3000 ; but there .are as many 
more living in the numerous *A<rvy6iipia 
scattered all over the mountains, and 
in the minor monasteries which do 
not possess the right of sending repre- 
sentatives to the Synod. Each con- 
vent has a number of lay-servants 
(called KofffiiKoi, literally men of the 
world) attached to it, and who are 
drawers of water and hewers of wood 
for their brethren. Almost every comer 
is received as a Monk, or Caloyer, in 
one or other of the convents, and if he 
brings with him a sum equivalent to 
about Ibhy he is exempt from menial 
service and from bodily labour on the 
convent lands. Only a small number 
of the whole body ever take holy 
orders ; for though priests are exempt 
from all menial offices, still the duties 
of the Church service are so onerous 
that most prefer remaining simple Cal- 
oyers. For 3 years the new comer is a 
Probationer (A<J/cifioj), after which he is 
admitted Father, or good elder {Ka\6* 
y€pos), on vowing obedience to the 
superiors, and to the rules of monastic 
discipline and asceticism. 

The Synod, as has been said, directs 
the general interests of the commu- 
nity; the revenue and internal govern™ 
ment of each separate convent being 
entirely its own concern. Most of the 
monasteries have estates in various 
parts of the Turkish dominions, as 
well as on the peninsula. Ten out 
of the 20 are Gcsnobia {Koiv6fita)^ and 
the other moiety are IdiorhythmtG 
(iSiSppvdfia). In the Coenobia eveiy 
member is clothed, and lives on the 
same fare in the common hall or 
refectory (rpdveCa). 

In the Coenobite Convents they 
toever touch meat, and rarely in f 
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Idioriiythmic. Kearly half the days 
of the year are fast-days, and on these 
they take only one meal, which is 
generally composed of bread, vege- 
tables and water; and during the 
first three days of Lent those whose 
constitutions can stand it eat nothing* 
In addition to this they never get an 
unbroken night's rest, as the first 
service commences between 1 and 
2 A.M. 

Their government is strictly mon- 
archical, being administered by an 
Abbot {*liyoifi€vos), elected by the 
Society for life, and confirmed by the 
Synod at Karyao and by the Patnarch 
at Constantinople. The Abbots are 
generally chosen, not so much for their 
piety or learning, in which qualities 
most of the monks are pretty nearly 
equal, as for their capacity of taking 
care of the worldly prosperity of the 
convent and its estates. On the other 
hand, the Idiorhvthmic convents are 
not monarchies, out rather constitu- 
tional states {<rvvrayfJMTiKd). These 
last are under the administration of 
Wardens {'ETirpovoi), two or three of 
the Fathers annuaJly elected, who 
have authority to regulate only the 
finances and general expenditure of 
the Society, In the Idiorhythmic 
convents bread, oil and wine alone 
are issued from the refectory to all 
the members of the Society, who add 
to these commons in their own cells 
what each can afford to buy. 

The churches in the convents are 
all on the same plan, being of the 
graceful Byzantine architecture, rich 
with domes, pinnacles, frescoes, mo- 
saics, relics, ancient plate, and pictures 
of saints. 

Besides the 20 great convents, there 
is a very large number of places of as- 
cetic retirement (jkcrKriT'fipia, corrupted 
into ffK-iyria) in all parts of the penin- 
sula. Every nook and comer of the 
mountain is also filled with cells or 
hermitages (KcXAcia), and with little 
chapels and oratories. 

The libraries of the convents of 
Mount Athos are mere closets, where 
the books are stowed away without 
the slightest care for their arrange- 
ment or preservation. In none of the 



monasteries do any of the monks make 
use of th^ir books; "one part of li 
are praying, while the others are 
working in the fields," being the 
reply given when a traveller inquired 
if there were any learned men among 
them. Most of the convent libraries 
are of the same character ; they con- 
tain many handsome editions and MSS. 
of the Fathers ; but they are generally 
very poor both in classics and in 
general literature^ The libraries of 
Mount Athos have been well ransacked 
by Mr. Curzon (whose * Monasteries 
of the Levant' may be consulted <a 
this subject), and previously by Pro- 
fessor Carlyle and Dr. Hunt in 1801, 
The latter gentlemen state that the 
MSS. at that period amounted to 13,000, 
but that few of them were clasdca\, 
and those few of slight value. 

" Nowhere in Europe, probably," 
says Mr. Tozer (vol. i. p. 54), '* can 
such a collection of jewellery and 
goldsmith's work be found as is pre- 
sented by the relics preserved in the 
different monasteries; nowhere cer- 
tainly can the Byzantine school of 
painting be studied with equal advan- 
tage; and some of the illuminated 
MSS. are inestimable treasures of art. 
The buildings of the monasteries are, 
with the sole exception of Pompeii, 
the most ancient existing specimens 
of domestic architecture; and within 
their walls the life of the Middle Ages 
is enacted before your eyes, with, its 
manners and customs, dress and modes 
of thought and belief, absolutely un- 
changed. And it is no slight addition 
to the pleasure of a visit, that, in pass- 
ing from one monastery to another, 
you are surrounded by scenery certainlv 
not surpassed, and hardly equalled, 
by any m Europe." 

After this general description of 
Mount Athos, we shall proceed to 
indicate an itinerarv, starting from 
Erisso (Acanthus). It is, perhaps, the 
best course for the traveller to repair 
in the first instance to the monastic 
capital Karyis, which is 6 or 7 hrs. 
fjrom Erissd, and there to present his 
letters to the Synod. A circular letter 
of reoommendation will then be given 
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him to all th« contents, and he will 
. also be provided with mules, guides, 
&c. He will be everywhere received 
with much kindness and simple 
courtesy, lodged in the chief room of 
the monastery, and entertained with 
fish, yegetables, rice dressed in various 
ways, cheese, sweetmeats, fruits, and 
very fidr wine, made on the mountain. 
The monks seldom have meat to give 
a stranger, as they rarely eat it them- 
selves. 

At night the traveller's couch will 
be spread with quilts and coverlets 
on the divan where he sat at dinner. 
The nightly incursions of whole /ami' 
lie* of certain insects will make him 
regret that the good Fathers have been 
.unable to exclude aU female creatures 
from the holy peninsula. Breakfast 
will be served in the morning of 
nearly the same materials as dinner. 
On departure, each guest should make 
a small present to the lay*servants 
immediately attached to his service. 
In the smaller monasteries of the East 
it is usual to leave also a present for 
the monastery itself, but the large 
revenues of the monks of Mount Athos 
enable them to exercise hospitality 
without expecting such contributions 
from their guests. 

Half an hour after leaving Erissd; 
.the road passes one of the convent- 
farms (fi§T^x^9 situated on the brow 
of the low ridge which separates the 
plain of Erissd from the vale of Pr6v- 
laka, as the peasants call the narrowest 
part of the isthmus : evidently a mo- 
dem connaption of Proaulax (Ilpoa^ 
Ao^), fhe canal in front of Mount 
Aiho8, excavated by Xerxes for the 
passage of his fleet. The site of the 
canal is a hollow between natural 
banks, and several artificial mounds 
and substructions of walls can be 
trac^ along it. It does not seem to 
have exceeded from 40 to 60 ft. in 
width, and it has been nearly filled up 
again vrith soil in the course of ages. 
As, however, no part of its level is 
100 ft. above the sea, and as its extent 
acrow ^e isthmus is only 2500 yards, 
it might be cleared without much 
labour. Such a work would be a great 
boon to the tradiog craft of these 
[Mediterranean.'] 



parts ; for such is the fear entiertained 
by the Qreek sailors of the strength 
and uncertain direction of the currents 
round Mount Athos, and of the gales 
and high seas to which its vicinity is 
subject, that scarcely any price will 
tempt them during the winter months 
to sail from one side of the peninsula 
to the other. The circumnavigation 
of the neighbouring promontories of 
Sithonia and Pallene was much more 
easy, as they afibrd some good har- 
bours. 

"At the isthmus, where are the 
remains of Xerxes' canal, the penin- 
sula," says Mr. Tozer (p. 55), ** is in 
breadth about a mile and a half, and 
the ground is comparatively level; 
but from this point it rises in undula- 
tions until it forms a steep central 
ridge, which runs like a backbone 
through the whole peninsula. To- 
wards the southern end it attains the 
elevation of about 4000 ft., and then, 
after a slight depression, suddenly 
throws up a vast conical peak, 6400 ft. 
high, the base of which is washed on 
three sides by the sea. . . . The cha- 
racter of the ground on the two sides 
of the peninsula is entirely different, 
the western side being rugged and 
precipitous, while the eastern is com- 
paratively soft, and clothed with ma^;- 
nifioent trees. The vegetation of this 
part surpasses everything that 1 hav« 
seen elsewhere; on the ridge itself 
and its steep declivities are forests of 
beech and chestnut ; below this oaks 
and plane-trees are found, toge^er 
with the olive, cypress, arbutus, ca- 
talpa, and a plentiftil undergrowth of 
heath and broom : in addition to which, 
as if the earth could never  tire of 
pouring forth her stores, numerous 
creepers trail over the trees and hang 
in festoons from, the brianches.*'  

For 2 hrs. beyond the canal the 
isthmus consists . of ; low undulating 
ground without much wood. There 
are several convent-farms, with good 
buildings, herdis of cattle, substantial 
fences, and other signs of neatness and 
industry. 

About '3 hrs. from Erissd, a steep 
but low ridge of hills stretches across 
the peninsohi from sea to sea. Su*^ 
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mounting this natural barrier of the 
. Holy Mountain by a zigzag path, the 
trayeller soon reaches the station 
of the frontier-guards, where a few 
soldiers of the armed body, which the 
holy community maintains in its pay, 
are stationed to keep out robbers, 
women, and female animals of all 
kinds. 

a. From the station of the frontier- 
guard it is 3 or 4 hrs/ ride to Karys& 
or Karyes. The traveller may visit 
the monasteries of KMliandarion^ 
BcUopasdion, and Esphigmenu^ on the 
way. The most northern part of the 
peninsula consists of hills intersected 
by deep valleys, down which torrents 
flow to the sea, the shore of which is 
beautifully indented by little bays. 
The hills are covered with the fragrant 
and feathery Isthmian pine, and with 
every variety of shrub and flower. As 
we advance farther the foliage of the 
N. iaud the S. is blended in glorious 
variety, the olive with the oak, and 
the orange with the pine» Vineyards 
and gardens surround KarysQ, and the 
hazel (KeirroKapvd), from which the 
town probably derives its name, is also 
very common. The tree is cultivated 
for the sake of the nuts, which form 
the chief export of the peninsula. 

KarysB covers a large space in the 
midst of wooded declivities. The 
parliament-house of the monks is a 
moderate-sized room, round 3 sides 
of which the deputies sit cross- 
legged on a divan, while at the fourth 
are ranged the secretaries and other 
attendants. Each of the 20 monas- 
teries has a lodge at the metropolis 
for the reception of its deputy when 
he comes up to parliament, and those 
of the younger monks who are attend- 
ing the school which the community 
has established here. Ancient Greek, 
history, geography, &c., are taught 
by competent masters brought [from 
Greece, and paid with tolerable libera- 
lity. Strangers will be as hospitably 
received in one of the lodges as in 
the convents themselves. 

The principal church of the monas- 
tic capital (called rh Tlp<&rarov) is said 
to be the oldest edifice on the ipoun- 



tain, and is well worth a visit. The 
bazaar at Karysd resembles those of 
the other small towns of Greece. 
Flesh-meat is sold here, as well as 
groceries, articles of clothing, &c. 
The traveller will be struck with the 
spectacle of a town without women, 
and of a market without noise. He 
will do well to purchase here a few 
crosses and other specimens of the 
curious wood-carving of the inmates 
of the convents and hermitages. 

Each traveller must be guided by 
his own taste, and the lengtii of time 
at his disposal, as to which of the 
monasteries he will visit. The most 
convenient course will be to give a 
short description of each, beginning at 
the N.E. and ending with the N.W. 
exti-emity of the peninsula. 

b. EMliandarion (Xi?ue(pSdpiov) is 
the most northern of the monasteries 
on the E. side of the peninsula. It is 
situated nearly a mile from tke sea, 
in a vale watered by a torrent, and 
surrounded by pine-clad hills. The 
monks here are almost all Servians or 
Bulgarians, and a dialect of Slavonian 
is the only language spoken in the 
convent or used in the church service. 
Most of the monks are utterly ignorant 
of Greek. In the muniment-room of 
this, as of some of the other convents, 
are preserved very ancient and curious 
charters and deeds of gift from Greek 
emperors and princes of Servia and 
Bulgaria, as well as ^nnans, promising 
protection, &e., from successive Sultans 
and Viziers. The pile of buildings is 
very extensive and picturesque, and 
this convent is one of the highest in 
estimation and wealth of the whole 
number. The original founders were 
two Servian ascetics ; but the prin- 
cipal benefactor was Stephen, king of 
Servia, and son-in-law of the Emperor 
Roman us. 

c. EspMgmenn ('H Mavii rod 'E<r- 
^lyfievov) is at the distance of half 
an labour irom Khiliandarion, and is 
situated on the edge of the sea, at the 
mouth of a torrent in a little narrow 
valley, from which compressed position 
the name is taken. Part of the convent 
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was once crushed by the &n of some 
overhanging rocks, and now it is 
being gradually undermined by the 
water. This monastery was. founded 
by Theodositts the Younger, and his 
sister Pulcheria, in the 5th century; 
bat it was after waitls restored in the 
11th. 

d. BatopesdioiL (BaroraiBiov), pro- 
nounced Vaiopethi, is 2 hrs. from the 
last-mentioned coavent It is the 
largest of all the monasteries, except 
Iiaura. Its name . is said by the monks 
to be derired from the fallowing le- 
gend. The Emperor Theodosius was 
passing the promontory of Mount 
Athos with his fleets when a sudden 
stoma — so common in these . seas — 
arose, and the galley in which his 
child was embarked, foundered. But 
the Holy Virgin— that "Star of the 
Sea" — ^rescued the royal infant from 
the waves, and placed him under a 
bush (fidros) in the valley^ when he 
was soon discorered by ibe afflicted 
Emp^sror, who had been driven into 
the little bay, where he afterwards 
erected a splendid monastery as a 
thank-offering, and called it " the 
Bush of the Child.'' Such is the 
legend, iuYentCMd, perhaps, to account 
for the singular name. The learned 
German traveller, Dr. Boss, believes 
that the name should be. written 
Baroic4Sioy, and translates it Vornen- 
/eildy Le. the Uiomy mead. At all 
events, severer history records that 
this convent was founded by Constan- 
tine the Greats and was only restored 
by Theodosius after it had been de- 
vastated by Julian the Apostate. It 
counts several emperors among its 
bene&ctors : one of whom, John Canta- 
cuzene, ended his days here in the 
monastic garb. The monastery, with 
its lofty towers and battlements, its 
massive portals and iron gates, its 
numerous turrets and domes, many of 
them painted with vaiieg&ted colours 
— looks much like a feudal fortress 
of the Middle Ages, or like one of the 
old fortified villages still to be found 
among the roofs of the . Alps. It is 
beautifiiUy situated on a commanding 
height, separated fjrom the shore of 



the sea by slopes, covered with plan- 
tations of olives and oranges. On 
the Holy Mountain, as elsewhere, the 
founders of monasteries have usually 
shown great taste in the selection of 
their sites. 

The principal church should be 
noticed in passing, as it is certainly 
one of the most ancient on AthOs : not 
later than the 10th century. 

On a hill, near Batopsedion, are the 
extensive and picturesque ruins of a 
college, now deserted, but which, dur- 
ing the last century^ when under the 
direction of the learned Eugenius 
Balgaris of Corfu, attained such re- 
putation that more scholars resorted 
to it from all parts of the Levant than 
the building could lodge. The college, 
however, was viewed with jealous eyes 
by all the vulgar herd of caloyers; 
and there were other objections which 
proved at length the ruin of the 
institution. 

e. Kiitlii2imih(KovrA.ou/iiJ(rt) is about 
2} hrs. from Batopscdion, close to 
Karyffi, and in the most cultivable 
part of the peninsula, among gardens, 
vineyardS) Olive plantations, and corn- 
fields. This is the smallest of all the 
convents, not Containing above 30 
caloyers. It. was founded during the 
reign of Andronicns the Elder (a.d. 
1283-1328) by Constantiue, a noble of 
the Turkish family of Kutlumush, 
related to the Seljuk Sultans. His 
mother was a Christian, and on. her 
death he embraced Christianity, and 
became a monk of Mount Athos. 

f. Pantokrator ('H Moyii rod Ilay- 
T0KpJiTop9i\ "the Monastery of the 
Almighty," is situated near the eastern 
shore of the peninsula, between Bato- 
psdion and the Monastery of the 
Iberians. It was founded in the l3th 
century by Alexius, the general of 
MichsQl Paleeologiis, who recovered 
Constantinople from the Latins. 

g. Stauroidketes Ch Vkoy^irov 'Xrtw 
pQviitfiTov) is not far from [^e last- 
mentioned convent; and was founded 
about A.p. 1540, by a Patriarch of 
Constantinople, in honour, as tf* 
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name implies, of ** Him who con- 
quered by the Cross." 

h. Iveron, or the Monaitery of the 
Iberians ('H Mov^ r&v 'Ifiijpup) is 2 
hrs. from Karyse, and on the eastern 
shore of the peninsula. For a minute 
description of this monastery, see Mr. 
Tozer's work, vol. i. chap. iv. It de- 
rives its name from having been 
founded by some pious and wealthy 
Iberians, under the charters of the 
Emperor Basil II. (a.d. 976-1025). 
Iberia was the ancient name of the 
country between the Black and Cas- 
pian seas, now called Georgia. This 
monastery is 3 hrs.' ride from Bato- 
peedion, and the small convents of 
^taurontketes and Pantokrator lie near 
the route. From the Iberians to 
Laura it is a beautiful ride of 5 hrs., 
passing the Convents of Philothew 
and Ckiracallus on the way. 

i. Fhilotheus ('H Movh rod «iXo- 
d4ov) was founded in the 10th century 
by a certain Philotheus, in conjunc- 
tion with two other persons. 

k. CaracalluB ('H Mov^ rod Kapa- 
KiWov) was founded in the 11th cen- 
tury, during the reign of Bomanus 
Diogenes, by a certain Antonius, the 
son of a Roman Prince, named Carar 
callus. 

1. Lavra ('H Aavpa) is the largest 
of all the 20 monasteries, and is 
situated at the southern extremity 
of the peninsula. The term Laura, 
literally a street, in ecclesiastical 
Greek dgnifies a convent; and the 
title was applied, par excellence, to 
Uie first in size and dignity among the 
monasteries of the Holy Mountain. 

Laura was originally the retreat of 
Athanasius, a hermit who lived in the 
10th century \ but it was subsequently 
enlarged and enriched by the munifi- 
cence of many emperors and other 
benefactors. Though ranking first of 
all the monasteries in dignity, it is 
now inferior in wealth to several 
others, because its property was 
chiefly situated in southern Greece, 
and was confiscated under the govern- 



ment of Count Capodistria. The soli- 
tude and silence of its vast quad- 
rangles speak to its poverty and 
decay. Among the rocks and woods 
around are scattered many cells and 
hermitages dependent on it. Like 
the other convents, Laura has the 
appearance of a fortified village, and 
is entered by a long, winding, vaulted 
passage, guarded by several massive 
irou gates. At the small harbour 
below is the port for the boats of the 
monks, with a tower built for their 
protection from corsairs, now used as 
a prison. Directly above Laura rises, 
to the height of 6400 ft. above the 
sea, the peak of Mount Athos, crown- 
ing the scene in a very imposing 
manner; and consisting towards the 
summit of a white conical rock, 
broken with precipices,' and offering 
a striking contrast to the rich dark 
foliage of the ridges below. On the 
highest pinnacle is placed a little 
chapel, dedicated to the Transfigura- 
tion, in which a service is annually 
performed on the festival of that 
mysterv, Augusts. The ascent can 
be maae in one day from Laura, re- 
turning at night, and the splendid 
panoramic prospect from the summit 
will, in clear weather, amply repay 
the fiitigue. 

From Laura we proceed northward 
along the western side of the penin- 
sula, where the scenery is of a more 
stem and gloomy character than on 
the eastern coast. Perhaps this fact 
is not without its influence on the 
monks themselves, for the convents 
on the western side are noted for a 
still more ascetic rule than those on 
the eastern shore of Mount Athos. 

It is 5 hrs. from Laura to St Paul : 
the path in many places is a mere 
cornice running along the ikoe of the 
cliff, but not dangerous to the sure- 
footed mules, with which the traveller 
is supplied at all the convents. 

At some distance from St. Paul, the 
route passes St Anne, which is an 
aseeterion (&<rMi}T^pioy), or place of 
ascetic retreat, dependent on Laura. 
Below St. Anne the diff juts out into 
the Singitie Gulf. A grove of trees 
flourishes round the church, and from 



TtniKCT IN Europe. St. Patd-^Zogtaphus. 

a spring hi^h up on the face of the 
clin, water is brought to irrigate the 
shrubs and flowers, la long aqueducts, 
made of the hollowed trunks of trees. 
The Church of St Anne is noted for 
possessing, in a silver case, set with 
precious stones, the left foot of that 
saint. If the traveller is anxious to 
see this relic, the caloyers, having 
first lighted candles, and put on their 
fuU canonicals, will draw forth the 
ghastly and shrunken sinews, which 
they devoutly kiss. 
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VL St. Paul ('H Moi^ Tov *Aylov 
na6\ov) was originally founded for 
Servians and Wallachians, and takes 
its name, not from the Apostle Paul, 
but from one of its own cluef beniefac- 
tors, — a son of the Emperor Maurice 
(A.D. 582-620). 

It is 4 hrs. from St. Paul to Karyse, 
a striking route, leading across the 
central ridge of the peninsula. The 
3 following convents are not £ir from 
St Paul, and also on the western coast 
of the peninsula. 

n. 8t. Dio&ysius (H Vloy^ rod 
AtowffloVf) founded A.D. 1375, by 
Alexius III., Emperor of Trebizond, 
at the instance of Dionysius, then 
Archbishop of Trebizond. 

' 0. St. Ghregory ('H Hop^ rov Tp^o- 
p(ov), founded by a saint of .that 
name in the 1 4th century. 

p. Simopetza (2t/i^crpa, i.e. ^fwi^os 
ndrpa), not far from St. Paul, derives 
its name from its position on a cliff 
overhanging the sea, and from its 
founder, the hermit Simon, who 
flourished in the 13th century. 

q. X^vopotamos ('H Uovh rov Bvpo- 
irori/iov) is so called from a torrent, 
dry in summer, which flows past the 
convent into the SIngitic Gulf. The 
monks consider the Empress Pulcheria 
to have been their founder. 

r. Rnisioon (T^ Vwrcuchv Moi^airr^- 
moy) is a convent originally founded 
in the 12th century, for Russians 
alone, bat where the majority of the 



caloyers are now Greeks. It has two 
churches, in one of which the service 
is performed in Slavonian, in the 
other in Greek. 

8. St. Xenophon ('H Moi^^ rov Xcco' 
<l>&j/ros) is so called from its founder, 
a Greek saint of the 11th century. 

t. Doeheiareion ('H Mouh rov Ao- 
Xctopciov) was founded during the 
reign of Nicephorus Phocas, by a 
monk named Euthymius, who had 
been Mecdver (Aox<(^s) of Laura. 

u. Comitanioiiites ('H Moyii roQ 
Kwarufiovlrov) is a small convent 
founded, accoxding to the most pro- 
bable account* in the 11th century; 
but also said to derive its name from 
Constans, son of Constantine the 
Great It is situated in a rocky 
romantic wilderness to the left of the 
road between Karyee and 2ographus. 



▼. ZographUfi ('H Mov^ rov Zooypd' 
<f>ov) is a convent of Servian and 
Bulgarian monks, founded by several 
Slavonian nobles in the 9th century, 
during the reign of Leo the Phil** 
losopher. The ch. is noted for a. 
miracalous picture of St. George, 
which conveyed itself from Palestine 
without human aid. The monks^ 
declare it to have been painted by 
divine will, and not by the hands of 
men, whence the monastery was 
dedicated to the Zographus, or Painter, 
There is a small hole near the eyes of 
this picture'; and the good fathers 
relate the following legend, probably 
inyented to account for it long after 
it was made. Once on a time a free- 
thinking bishop came here from 
Constantinople, and doubting the 
divine origin of the painting, struck 
his finger in derision through it — 
when, wonderful to tell ! he was 
unable to withdraw the presumptuous 
member from the sacrilegious hole, 
and was at length obliged to have it 
cut off. 

Zographus is situated in an inland 
valley, at some distance from the sea, 
and is the most northern of the con- 
vents oh the western «ide of ^ 
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peninsula. It is 2 hi's. hence actx)ss 
the central ridge of Esphigmebu, 
whence the traveller can return in 4 or 
5 hrs. to Erisso (Acanthas). 

**One of the great sources of in- 
terest in a visit to Athos consists in 
this, that here can be seen in one 
view all the different phases of 
Eastern monastic life. First of all 
there are the hermits, who dwell, like 
Saint Anthony, the first anchorite, in 
perfect solitude, practising the sternest 
asceticism. In the retreats (KaBia-fiara) 
we find small associations of monks 
living together in retirement, and 
working for a common stock. Again, 
when a number of these retreats are 
assembled round a central ch., a skete 
{^cricnr4\piov) is formed, which in some 
cases differs from a monastery only 
in not possessing an independent con- 
stitution. And lastly, there are the 
regular monasteries, each enjoying a 
separate corporate existence, possess- 
ing lands on the mountain, and gene- 
rally beyond its limits, and having 
the right to be represented in the 
Synod. ' — Tozer, The whole number 
of monks on Athos is believed to be 
about 3000, besides secularSf who may 
amount to 3000 more. 

[There is a direct road from Erissd 
^Acanthus) to Salonica, passing by 
Nisvoro, Elerigdba and Galdtiata.J 



MACEDONIA. 

29. Salonica.f 

Salonika, or Thessalonica, was more 
ftnciently called Therma. Its walls 
give the town k very femarkable ap- 
pearance, and cause it to be seen at 
a great distance, as they are white- 
washed. The sea-wall was demolished 
some years ago, and its m&terial used 
in the construction of the quay. The 
city has a circuit of 5 m., and retains 
the form of its ancient fortifications. 
The foundations of its ** original " or 

t Murray's * Handbook to Greece.' Colo&el 
Baker, * Turkey in Earope/ 18T7. 



more ancient circumvallation are still 
traceable at a distance of some 20 ft. 
outside the present wall. There is 
nothing that can properly be styled 
Cyclopean or Hellenic in their archi-^ 
tecture; the foundations and super- 
structure are of the same date. The 
builders of the middle ages evidently 
used whatever material came readiest 
to hand, such as the ruins of temples, 
Greek and Roman, Sarcophagi, By- 
zantine tombstones, &c., placing the 
heavier material in the K>nndations. 
The wretchedness of the city within 
contrasts with its beauty as seen 
from without ; it rises like a theatre 
upon the side of a hill, flanked by 
plantations or clumps of elm, plane, 
almond and mulberry trees. The 
citadel stands in the higher part of 
the semicircular range. 

Cassander changed the name of 
this city from Therma to Thessalonica, 
in honour of his wife, a sister of Alex- 
ander the Great. It was the residence 
of Cicero during part of his exile — a 
classical association, to which is added 
the Christian interest of St. Paul's 
two epistles to the Thessalonians. 

In A.D. 904 the city was pillaged by 
the Saracens. It was again taken by 
the Normans in 1185, and in 1430 
by Sultan Murad II. 

The Citadel, called by the Turks 
the " Seven Towers," is the old Acro- 
polis. 

The Propylseum of the ForuMy called 
by the Spanish Jews who reside in 
that quarter Las Inccmiadas (from 
their idea that the 8 caryatides on 
it were petrified hj ench&ntment), was 
a magnificent Corinthian colonnade of 
5 pillars, supporting an entablature, 
with 4 void spaces between the pillars 
for the entrance into the Fomm. Over 
the entablature was an iittie, with 
figures in alto reliero. This structure 
is no longer in Bttu, havhig been de- 
ported to Paris under the Second 
Empire. The Caryatides are now to 
be seen in the basement of the Louvre. 

Some of the C^risHan ehurcke$, now 
turned into mosques, are very in- 
teresting, and they can be seen with- 
ont difllcnl^ under thfe auspiees of a 
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caujasa from the Consulate. With the 
single exception of Constantinople, 
there is no place in the ancient Greek 
Empire which contains so many or so 
interesting churches as Salonica. The 
principal are — 1. That of St. George 
or Eshi'MetriypoU ; it is a round ch., 
built on the model of the Pantheon 
at Rome, the cupola, however, being 
closed in. The inside is covered with 
beautiful mosaics. It is believed that 
this building was either erected or con> 
verted from a temple into a Christian 
ch. about A.D. 400. This is now (1889) 
undergoing extensive repairs outside 
and in, and the decorators, out of a 
mistaken regard for the mosaics, are 
•* restoring " them. The ancient Hip- 
podrome, a magnificent area, was situa- 
ted between this ch. and the sea. Here 
took place the great massacre of the 
Thessalonians by order of Theodosius, 
for which he had to do public penance 
before St. Ambrose at Milan a.d. 370. 
2. In the Church of St. Sophia, which 
is now a mosque, corresponding in its 
proportions with its namesake at Con- 
stantinople, but of far less magnitude, 
are columns, and a Bema of Verde 
Antico. There is a tradition that when 
St. Paul preached at Thessalonica he 
made use of this pulpit ; others say be 
preached in a subterranean ch. beneath. 
Where he did preach was in the 
** Synagogue of the Jews." This pulpit 
is evidently of the time of the Latin 
occupation. There is another Jewish 
tradition, resting on no better founda- 
tion, that the Apostle *' reasoned with " 
their co-religionists of the day in a 
synagogue where stands the present 
Kal Askinas. 3. The Mosque o/St. De- 
metrius is a great 5-aisled basilica, 
built in 597, destroyed by fire in 690, 
and rebuilt or repaired immediately 
afrer that date. The pillars of the side 
aisles support a gallery running the 
whole length of the building. There 
i ■. a transept, and a single apse termi- 
nates the central aisle. There is a 
chapel attached, now used as a lumber- 
room, and a crypt said to contain the 
remains of St. Demetri, the patron 
saint of Salonica. 4. The Mosqm of 
JSske Djuma was once a temple sacred 
to the Thermean Venus. On either 



side were 12 pillars of the Ionic order. 
The 6 columns of the Pronaos remain, 
though almost concealed by the wall. 
It could be easily restored to its origi- 
nal form, and, next to the Theseum at 
Athens, would appear in more perfect 
preservation than any monument of 
Grecian antiquity. This mosque was 
a 3-aisled basilica, with narthex and 
atrium, each about 23 ft. in width. 
The ch. was 137 ft. long by 50 wide, 
and a gallery runs over the side aisles. 
The above are perhaps the principal, 
but they are only a few of the ^ 37 
churches still said to exist at Salonica. 

The two monuments of greatest in- 
terest in the lown were the arches at 
the western and eastern sides of the 
town, forming the entrance to and 
exit from it by the Via Egnatia. The 
western or Vardar gate has been 
pulled down of late years. The eastern 
arch is still standing, though in a 
dilapidated condition. It is supposed 
to have been erected in honour oi Con- 
stantine, as a monument of his victories 
over thie Sarmatians. The eastern or 
Coustantine arch is more than 100 yds. 
within the gateway. The western or 
Augustan arch was demolished some 
years ago in the name of civic embel- 
lishment, and the dressed stone used in 
the construction of the quay wall. The 
slab bearing the inscription " XIoXctTop- 
Xo6ina>p** was secured by Consul-Gene- 
ral Blunt, and presented to the British 
Museum. 

The winter climate is very pleasant 
— ^bright clear days, generally with 
hard frost at night. It is rather ma- 
larious in summer, but sanitary matters 
have greatly improved it of late." The 
principal streets have been widened, 
and are well paved with lava im- 
ported from Italy, and there is a quarry 
nearly 2 m. long and 30 ft. wide. 
Sport is excellent. The commerce 
consists of the exportation of corn, 
cotton, wool) tobacco, chrome ore, 
opium (which is being largely grown 
in Macedonia), and silk. The vicinity 
of the town is rather treeless and 
dreary, but Mount Olympus, gene- 
rally crowned with snow, is always 
a glorious object across the Therinaic 
Gulf. 
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ISLANDS BELONGING TO 
TURKEY. 

30. TiiAsos. 

The most northerly of the iEgean 
ishinds, situated off the coast of Thrace, 
and the promontory of Mount Athos, 
from which it forms a striking object. 
It is about 40 m. in circumference. 
In olden times it was celebrated for 
its gold mines, marble, and wine ; its 
soil is now very barren. The highest 
mountain, Jpmrio, rises to 8428 ft., 
and is coyered with pine. 

The principal town, also called 
Thasoi, was situated on the N. coast 



upon 3 emihences, where there are 
still some remains of ancient walls 
mingled with Venetian towers. In 
the neighbourhood there is a gigantic 
statue of Pan cut in the rocks. The 
mines have long ceased to be worked. 
Thasos is now scantily inhabited by 
about 7000 Greeks, dispersed in seve- 
ral villages. Timber, chiefly fir, is 
exported. 

This island was presented by Sultan 
Mahmoud to Mohammed Ali, first 
Viceroy of Egypt, on account of his 
connexion with Oavalla, on the main- 
land opposite, and is now an entail or 
walcfm his family. As the present 
Khedive of Egypt is not, according to 
Mohammedan law, the direct heir, 
the island is no longer under the 
government of Egypt, but has passed 
to the direct heir, Halim Pasha, uncle 
of the late Khedive. 



31. SAMOTfiRACB (SaHOTBRARI) 

is 1 8 m. N. of Tmbros, and about 32 
m. in circumference. It is rugged 
and mountainous, a fit shrine for a 
gloomy superstition. In ancient times 
Samothraki was the chief seat of the 
worship of the Kahiri, and was cele- 
brated for its religious mysteries. 

In the centre of the island rises a 
lofty mountain, called Saos or Sa6ke ; 
whence Homer (IZ., xiii. 13) represents 
Neptune to have surveyed the plain 
and city of Troy and the Greek Fleet. 
The highest peak is 5240 ft. above 
the sea — ^the greatest elevation) in'any 
iGgean Island except Crete ; and it has 
been remarked that the view, from the 
plains of Troy, of Samothraki towering 
over Imbros, is one of the many proofs 
of the truthfulness of the Iliad. There 
is no good harbour in this island, 
though there are several good ancho- 
rages on its coast 



32. Lehnos (STALimsifE, i.e. cts- r&r 
Arifxyov), 

Lemnos is midway between Mt Athos 
and the Hellespont, and about 22 m. 
S.W. of Imbros. The area Is nearly^ 
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1 50 sq. m. Its population amounts to 
about 12,000, chiefly Greeks. It is of 
an irregular quadrilateral shape, being 
nearly divided into 2 peninsulas by 
2 deep bays, JPort Paradise on the N., 
and Port 8t. Anthony on the S. The 
latter, which is capacious and land- 
locked, has good anchorage for large 
slups. The £. side presents to the sea 
a bold rock, called the 'EpjuaTov \4iras 
A'/j/tvov by ^sohylus in his brilliant 
description of the watch-fires between 
Mount Ida and Mykense, announcing 
the capture of Troy. The general ap- 
pearance of Lemnos is far fVom pic- 
turesque : barren and rocky, though 
not yery hi^h, mountains cover about 
two-thirds of its surface ; and scarcely 
a tre^ to.be seen, except in some. of 
the narrow valleys, which are green 
and fertile. The whole island bears 
marks of volcanic action. H«re is a 
hot spring, still resorted to for its 
healing properties. 

The chief town, Kaetron, oti the W. 
side, contains about 2000 inhabitants, 
who aire excellent seamen. 

A few miles to the S.W. is the small 
island (ffSt Strates, the ancient Nesee. 



83. Ibibbos. 

Iftibros is situated near the Thracian 
Chersonese, about 18 m. S.E.of Samo- 
thraki, and 22 m. N.E. of Lemnos. 
It is about 25 m, in circumference, 
and is hilly and rugged ; but it con- 
tains many fertile and woody valleys, 
and several villages. The highest 
summit is 1845 ft. above the level of 
the sea. There was a town on the N. 
side of the island, of the same name, 
and of which there are remains. 
Imbros, like Samothraki, was of old 
a chief seat of the worship of the 
Kabiri. Its history contains no events 
of importance. 

The island is frequently resorted to 
in the autumn by sportsmen, on ac- 
count of the excellent sport which it 
affords* 



34. Tb;nedos, 

Tenedos has retained its name ever 
since the time of Homer. Its circum- 
ference is little more than 10 m., but 
it has always enjoyed importance on 
account of its position near the mouth 
of the Hellespont, from which it is 
about 12 m. distant. Its distance from 
the coast of the Troad is 5 m. ; and in 
the story of the Trojan war it appears 
as the station to which the Greeks 
withdrew their fleet, in order to induce 
the Trojans to think that they had 
departed. 

Its population is aboiit 7000 ; and 
th.e island, though rugged, is fertile 
and well cultivated. The town, on 
the N.E. side of the island, is defended 
by a mediaeval fortress, and has a port 
with tolerably good anchorage. In 
former ages it was a depSt for produce 
destined for Constantinople ; its chief 
product being a light wine, much 
esteemed in Constantinople. 

Close to the mouth of the Helles- 
pont is a cluster of small islets, the 
Lagtissse of the ancients, and now 
known to English sailors as the Babbit 
Islands. The largest of these is 4 m. 
in length, and possesses an excellent 
spring of water. 



35. Lesbos (Mitylene).! 

Lesbos. The chief fkcts in it$ 
political history are connected with 
the city of Mitylene, which stood on 
the E. side upon a promontory which 
was once an island, and both sides of 
which formed excellent harbours. 

This "noble and pleasant island" 
(insula nohtlis et arrmna. Tacit., Hist.] 
vi. 3) is separated from the ^coast of 
Asia Minor by a strait which Taries 
in breadth from 10 to 18 m. Lesbos 
is about 33 m. in length from E. 
to W., bjr about 26 m. in breadth. 
Though m parts rugged and moun- 
tainous, it has a considerable extent of 
level and fertile land, and is generally 
salubrious. It produces bad wine, 

t Consalt C. T. Kewton, * Travels and Pis* 
coveriee in the Levant.' 
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great qaantities of oil, fig8, a little 
corn, and timber is obtained from the 
pine-forests with which the mountains 
are covered. The chief town, Mity- 
lene or Ckistro, as it was called by the 
older travellers, on the site of the 
ancient city, is on the £. coast of the 
island, and still contains a few vestiges 
of antiquity. It has a population of 
12,000, of whom only 2000 are Mo- 
hammedans. 

The 2 ports adjacent to the town 
are too shallow and confined for the 
requirements of modern navigation ; 
an old Genoese castle occupies the site 
of the ancient acropolis, and still serves 
as a Turkish fort, though one of no 
strength or importance. The town is 
only a straggling dirty village, the 
houses being constructed of wood, 
either entirely, or on a lower storey 
of stone ; the roofs are of red^tile, 
which gives the town a mean appear- 
ance. Lesbos, however, can boast of 
2 of the finest harbours in the world. 
Port Hiero, or Olivierit and Port 
CcUlotd. The former, in the S.E. 
angle of the island, has a narrow 
entrance, but the water is deep, and 
within it expands into a noble basin 
capable of contidnlng the largest fleets. 
Port CaUone, on the S. side of the 
island, is a bay similar to that last 
mentioned, but of more ample di- 
mensions — nearly, in fact, intersect- 
ing the island, it has deep water 
throughout, but the narrowness of 
the entrance causes it to-be but little 
frequented. 

Before the war of the Greek revolu- 
tion, Lesbos is said to have contained 
60,000 inhabitants: now the popula- 
tion amounts to 100,000, of whom 
60^000 are Christians. The excursions 
into the interior are replete with inte- 
rest, from the picturesque scenery and 
the magnificent views commanded 
from many of the heights. At the 
village of Morea^ about an hour to the 
N.W. of Mitylene, are the remains of 
a Roman aqueduct extending across a 
small valley : it consists of 3 rows of 
arches, of which the uppermost is of 
brick, the lower is of finely squared 
stones. The highest part of the island 
is Mt Olympus, 3080 ft high. The 



view from the top is very fine ; on a 
clear |day Athos can be seen from it, 
Ereto (^Eresos), in the western part 
of the island, was the birthplace of 
Sappho. 

The situation of this island is par- 
ticularly favourable for commercial 
enterprise, as it commands an exten- 
sive line of coast, and is placed mid- 
way between the Gulf of Smp^ma 
and the Dardanelles, in the direct 
course of the steamers to and from 
Constantinople. A very severe earth- 
quake occurred at Mitylene on the 7th 
of March, 1867. 



36. PSTBA* (PsARA). 

Psyra is a poor and desolate island 
now, with nothing to repay a visit ; 
but it has acquired an imperishable 
renown from the gallantry of its 
inhabitants during the war of inde- 
pendence. The population numbered 
about 6000 souls when it b^un, but 
it was more than doubled by Christian 
refugees from Asia Minor and auxil- 
iaries from Macedonia and Th^saly. 
Under the guidance of Constantine 
CanariSf and of other gallant leaders, 
the Psarians inflicted great damage 
on the Turks, and in 1824 the Saltan 
determined to crush them. Tbe Omi" 
tan-Pasha in person appeared before 
their isle with nearly 200 ships of 
various dzes, carrying 14/)00 troops: 
at daybreak, on July 3, 1824, the 
Turkish fleet commenced a violent 
cannonade against the town, while, 
hidden by clouds of smoke, the trans- 
ports steered towards a little sandy 
cove at the N.W. angle of the island, 
where they disembarked the troops 
unperceivea and unresisted. The Mos- 
lem soldiers rushed forward, driving 
before them some weak parties of the 
Christians, and at 7 o'clock in the 
morning planted the Ottoman standard 
on the summit of the hills overlooking 
the town. At that siffht, the Psarians 
saw that the fate of their coun,tr^ was 
decided ; men, women and children 
rushed on board their ships, or plunged 
into the waves, where many of them 
perished. About 2000, however, forced 
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their way through the Turkish titeet 
and escaped to JSgina and elsewhere 
in Greeee. Six hundred Macedonians 
threw themselves into the convent of 
St. Nicholas, and when all hope of 
resistance was lost, and the enemy 
were scaling the walls on every side, 
they set fire to the powder magazine, 
and defenders and conquerors perished 
in one fearful explosion. 

The subsequent carnage was awful ; 
3600 persons were missiug out of the 
indigenous population, and the Moslems 
themselves lost 4000. 



37. ICABTA (NiOABIA), 

learia is a mountainous island, con- 
taining a population of 8000 souls, 
whose principal trade is in charcoal 
and firewood. There is no good har* 
hour. The group of barren and rugged 
islands between it and Samos were 
andently called Corcuna; they are 
now known as Phumi, from the re* 
semblanoe to ovens of the numerous 
small caves in their cliffs. 



38. OHiosf (Scio). 

jCMos is the most beautiful, the 
most fertile, the richest, and the most 
sorely afSicted island in the ^gean 
sea. Its extreme length from N. to S. 
is 32 m. ; its greatest width 18; its 
circumference about 110 m. Its area 
is nearly 400 sq. m., and it is separated 
from the shore of Asia Minor by a 
strait aboat 7 m. across, the ordinary 
route of steamers mnnine between 
Constantinople, Syria and Africa. 
Seen-Arom the sea its rocky and moun* 
tainous surface justifies the epithet 
(ToiiraA^Wira) in the Homeric hymn 
quoted by Thucydides (iii. 104), but 
when one approaches the land the 
aspect changes, and though the sum- 
mits of the mountains are still barren, 
their lower dopes are seen to be 
richly covered with vines, oranges and 
almond trees. The wine of Chios 

t Consult TeBtevuide, ' Le Tour du Monde, 
1878, p. 33t. Heniy Houssaye, * Revue des 
Denz Mond^' 1881, p. 82. 



was highly esteemed in antiquity, and 
still enjoys some repute. It is also 
noted for its figs, its silk, and espe- 
cially for its lemons and oranges^ 
which form the chief staple of its 
commerce. 

The capital, KastrOj is on the eastern 
coast : its harbour is elliptical in form, 
bounded on the N. by the citadel, on 
the ^W. by the town, on the S. by 
Turkish cemeteries, and on the E. by 
2 dilapidated breakwaters ; the north- 
em one commencing at the fort and 
the southern one at the cemeteries. 
It is only where these approach each 
other that there is any considerable 
depth of water. 

There is not much of interest in the 
town. The Genoese citadel is pictu- 
resque in its decay, and contains a 
great mass of houses within its old 
bastioned walls. The streets are mostly 
narrow, ill-ventilated, and devoid of 
all local character. Between the cita* 
del and the town is a large open space 
called the Vowiakif once covered with 
houses, now used as a parade ground, 
and a promenade in winter. The 
favourite summer promenade is at 
Be&avista, to the S. of the port. 

It is outside of the town that the 
charm begins. The suburb called 
Kampos, to the S. of the city, was and 
may soon again be covered with orange 
gardens and villas, to which the more 
wealthy inhabitants retired when the 
labours of the day were over. Now 
all this is a mass of ruins. The roads 
here are narrow, and the enclosure 
walls very high, which detracts greatly 
from the beauty of the landscape. 
Round it were numerous flourishing 
villages, of from 60 to 900 families, 
the richest and most fertile in the 
island. From two of these, Karies 
and Daphnonat the town is supplied 
with water. 

The N. part of the island, if less 
{MCturesque than the KampoSf is as 
rich and well cultivated ; an excursion 
may be made to Latomi, once cele* 
brated for its marble; Vrontato, a 
small harbour at the foot of Mount 
Epos^ on the summit^of which there 
is a Sort of natural amphitheatre, and 
a seat rudely cut in the rock, which 
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have received the name oi the Sobool 
OF HoMKB, whoee birthplace Chios 
claims to be ; Langadat with its small 
but deep port; Coloquinta (ancient 
Delphineum), whose anchorage is rarely 
used; Cardamillss, another harbour 
opposite to the Anouesai islands, and 
Volmo, a very ancient town, celebrated 
for its pigs and lepers. 

The sottthem portion is much less 
fertile, but it is this barren district 
which produces the largest revenue. 
The Oum Mastic^ one of its chief 
sources of wealth, is the product of the 
lentisk (Pistacia lentiecus), Incisioos 
are made in the bark about the 1st 
of August, when, in a day or two, 
the mastic begins to exude, and in 
the course of a week it is sufficiently 
hardened to be removed. It is then 
refined and exported for the use of the 
Turkish ladies, who amuse themselves 
by chewing it, deriving from that 
practice as much gratification as their 
male relations do from the fumes of 
tol)acoo. It is also used in certain 
varnishes. 

One of the principal villages in this 
district, Kalimassia, which used to 
contain a convent of nuns, situated on 
a small pudding-shaped hill, was so 
completely reduced to ruins in 1881, 
that it was impossible to distinguish 
the remains of one from those of 
another. Other villages in the mastic 
district are 8t Ckorges, Nenita, Meeta 
and Kcdamoti, 

There are not many objects of anti- 
quarian interest in the island. One 
or two Genoese towers, the founda- 
tions of the temple of Apollo at 
Phanae, traces of a Roman aqueduct, 
fragments of Byzantine columns, and 
a very few inscriptions, complete the 
catalogue. 

. In the early part of the 14th century, 
the Turks took the city of Chios and 
massacred the inhabitants. In 1346 
the island fell into the hands of the 
Genoese, who held it for nearly two 
centuries and a half, when it was 
reconquered by the. Turks. But the 
Chians were better treated than per- 
haps any other of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Pocte. The island was 
considered the peculiar demesne of tUie 



SuHau's mother; and the inhabtttots 
were left with little interference on 
the part of the Turks, on condition cf 
their, annually furnishing a certain 
quantity of mastio for the use of 
the Imperial Seraglio, and paying a 
moderate capitation tax. 

When the Greek revolution broke 
out, the island was in a very flourish- 
ing condition, and neither sought nor 
wished for a change in its political 
condition. A party of Samians, how- 
ever, landed in the ^ring of 1822, 
and forced a number of the Chians to 
join them. Hereupon the Turkish 
Governor, Bashit Pasha, shut himself 
up in the Castle of Scio, awaiting 
the arrival of succour. The Capitate 
Patha soon appeared with a powerful 
fleet ; and an army of fanatical Mos* 
lems was ferried across from the oppo- 
site coast of Asia Minor, and let loose 
upon the unfortunate island. Then 
commenced the work of destruction. 
The inhabitants, taken by surprise, 
and enervated by Jong peace and pro* 
sperity, offered no effectual resistance. 
The island was given up to indiscrimi- 
nate pillage and massacre. The Arch- 
bishop and the heads of the clergy, 
with many of the principal inhabitants* 
were hanged, and their remains thrown 
into the sea. A populous city; 50 
flourishing villages, and many splendid 
convents and churches, all reduced ta 
ashes, attested the fierceness of ^ofr^ 
lem revenge; it was calculated that 
within 2 months 30,000 Chians had 
fallen by the sword, and 32,000 had 
been dragged into slavery. About 
42,000 Chians, mostly in a state of 
total destitution, escaped to various 
parts of Greece ; and in the end of 
August, 1822, only 16,000 were left 
in the island. 

Whilst at Scio the Moslems were 
gorging themselves with spoil and 
carnage, tb« narration of its sufferings, 
as told by the surviving exiles, covered 
Greece with mourning; but sorrow 
soon gave place to indignation,- and 
the Greeks prepared to avenge signally 
the massacre and slavery- of their 
brethren. " We have now to narrate^" 
writes General Gordon, '^one of the 
most extraordinary military exploits 
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recorded in history, and to introduce 
to the reader's notice, in the person of 
a young Psariot sailor, the most bril- 
liant pattern of heroism that Greece 
in any age has had to boast of. The 
Greeks were convinced that if they did 
not by a decisive blow paralyse the 
Turkish fleet before its junction with 
that of Egypt, their islands must be 
exposed to imminent danger: it was 
proposed, therefore, to choose a dark 
night for sending in 2 hrulots by 
the northern passage, while at each 
extremity of the strait 2 ships of 
war should cruise in order to pick up 
the bndottiers. Constantine Canaris 
of Psara, and George Pepiues of Hydra, 
with 32 bold companions, volunteered 
their services; and, having partaken 
of the holy sacrament, sailed in 2 
brigs, fitted up as fircships, and 
followed at some distance by an 
escort of 2 corvettes, a brig, and a 
schooner. At midnight they bore up 
with a fresh breeze^ and ran in amongst 
the Turkish fleet. The Psariote brulot, 
commanded by Canaris, grappled the 
prow of the Admiral's ship, anchored at 
the head of the line, aleague from the 
shore, and instantly set her on fire; 
the Greeks then stepped into a large 
launch they had in tow, and passed 
under her poop, shouting " Victory to 
the Cross I ** — the ancient war-cry of 
the imperial armies of Byzantium. 
The Hydriotes fastened their brig to 
another line-of-battle ship, carrying 
the treasure and the Reala Bey's fiag, 
and communicated the flames to her, 
but not so effectually, having applied 
the match a moment too soon ; they 
were then picked up by their comrades, 
and all sailed out of the channel, 
through Uie midst of the enemy, with- 
out a single wound. The Cajpitan- 
P<Mha*8 ship, which in a few minutes 
became one sheet of fire, contained 
2266 persons, including most of the 
captains of the fleet, and unfortunately 
also a great number of Christian slaves; 
not above 180 survived." The Capitanr 
Pcuha was amongst the dead.. 

Numbers of Sciot families returned 
and rebuilt their city and villages, and 
resumed their former habits of industry. 
The culminating misfortune of the 



island occurred on Sunday, the 3rd 
April, 188U About 2 o'clock, a ter- 
rible earthquake shook the whole 
island ; houses, mosques, churches, 
crumbled to pieces in a moment, 
burying thousands in their ruins. The 
earth opened in many places and 
engulfed others, sometimes as many 
as fifty or a hundred at a time. The 
shocks continued at intervals until 
the 11th, when there was one almost 
as violent as the first; this consum- 
mated the destruction of tho capita], 
and caused the death of many more 
victims. 

The country naturally suffered 
more than the city. The district 
most affected was that between Kastro 
and Cape Mastic. Nearly all the 
villages in the Kampos were de» 
stroyed; the monastery of Neamoni, 
the largest in the island, was hurled 
over the cliff on which it was built, 
burying 60 monks in its ruin, one 
only escaped. Forty-two out of the 
75 villages which the island contained 
were more or less desti'oyed, those in 
the Mastic district suffering most. 
Menitaf which had 4000 inhabitants, 
had 700 killed. At Semina^ 40 
perished out of 70; at Kalimas»ia, 
there were 400 deaths; at Tholepo^ 
tami, 200 ; at Thftmanay 300. 

Great efforts were made all over 
Europe to send succour to the unfor- 
tunate survivors. Capt. Trotter, the 
delegate of the Belief Committee at 
Constantinople, took great pains to 
ascertain the exact number of perscms 
killed. He estimates it at upwards 
of 5,600— the wounded were compa- 
ratively few in number, Chios has 
recovered from equally great misfor- 
tunes before 'let us hope that the 
effects of this visitation of Providence 
may not be more permanent than the 
ravages committed by the Turks, 



39. Samos. 

Samos is one of the principal and 
most fertile islands of the uSSgean Sea, 
and has a population of 40,000. It is 
separated from the coast of lona by 
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the Little Bogkaz, a strait less than a 
•mile in breadth, and from learia by 
the Ghreat Boghazt which is 1 1 m. This 
is the usual passage used by vessels 
plying between Egypt, Syria, and 
Constantinople. The circumference 
of the island is about 80 m., and it is 
nearly 30 m. in breadth and 8 in mean 
breadth. 

Of old it was regarded as the 
centre of Ionian manners, art, and 
science. It was the birthplace of 
Pythagoras, and of several famous 
artists,, philosophers, poets, and his- 
torians. The ancient capital, also 
Samos, stood on the S.E. side of the 
island ; there still exist remains of its 
wallSy towers, theatre, and aqueduct. 

Samos is, to a great extent, self- 
governed; the Porte nominates a 
governor with the title of " Prince of 
Samos," who rules with the aid of a 
senate composed of four members, 
nominated by himself, out of eight 
chosen by a general assembly, which 
itself has 36 elected members. 
The ** Porte" receives a tribute, but 
otherwise the island is independent. 
It exports wines, both dry and sweet, 
raisins, olive oil, and Kharoub or 
locust beans, also a few skins im- 
■ported raw and worked in the island. 
It imports cereals which it does not 
produce, and the various manufiictnred 
^^oods of Europe. Its mountains fur- 
nish quarries of marble and forests of 
timber. 

The old capital was Khora (X<i6pa, 
(he town), on the S. side, about 2 m. 
fh>m the sea, on the lower extremities 
t>f a mountain, on which the ancient 
Acropolis {AstypalgBo) was placed. 

Since 1832, Vathy (Turk. Badi, 
deep) has been the capital of the 
island; it is there that the Prince 
resides, and the. senators and repre- 
sentatives of the people hold their 
sittings. It is the residence of a 
British consul, and has a population 
of 6000 souls. It is a very clean 
town, situated at the extremity of the 
Toadstead, with a mole and convenient 
quays. It is well paved and lighted, 
and its police is admirable. 

Samos did not sofBw from the severe 



earthquakes,', which desolated Sdo, 
and the towns and villages on the 
mainland in 1881. 



[40. Patmos (Patino). 

Fatmos or San Criovanni di Pcitino, 
as it is called by the Italian mariners 
of the Levant, is 20 m. S. of the W. 
extremity of Samos. It is a solid 
irregular mass of rock, bleak and 
barren. ':Its shores are indented 
with several good harbours, and its 
principal port, or secda, on the £. 
side, is one of the safest in the Greek 
islands. Patmos is about 10 m. 
in length, 5 in breadth, and 28 in 
circumference. The island was used 
by the Romans as a place of banish- 
ment, and here, according to universal 
tradition, St. John wrote the Apoca^ 
lypse, during the exile to which he was 
condemned, a.i>. 94, by the EUnperor 
Domitian, for preaching the Goepel. 

At the landing-place is a small 
village, comprising about 50 houses 
and shops. On the ridge of a moun- 
tain, overlooking the port, stands the 
town, which is reached by a steep and 
rugged ascent of half an hour. A stiU 
higher ridge is crowned by the cele- 
brated monastery of St. John the Divine^ 
presenting the appearance of a fortress 
of the middle ages. It was built bv 
the Byzantine emperors in the 12th 
centy., and endowed with lands in 
several of the neighbouring islands. 
The church and library should be 
visited ; the latter contains about 300 
MSS. and about 1000 printed volumes. 
The famous grotto or cavern where 
St. John is said to have written the 
Apocalypse, is situated on the &oe of 
the hill, about half-way between the 
town and the port. It is covered by a 
chapel, where numerous lamps are 
kept constantly burning, and on whose 
walls are rudely depicted various sub- 
jects relating to the Apocalypse. 

The population amounts to 4000, 
and is exclusively Greek. 
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41. iiEBOS. 

LeroB, a small island, lyiqg off the 
coast of Caria, is 6 m. long and 4 
broad. It is irregularly formed of rocks 
and mountains. The town stands on 
a sloping hill on the N.E. side* and is 
crowned by the ruins of a mediaeval 
castle. The inhabitants are about 
3000 in number, and are under the 
Pasha of Rhodes. 



42. KALYMNOS.t 

Kalymnos lies off the coast of Caria, 
between Leros and Kos. It also is 
sabject to Rhodes, and has a population 
of about 7000, who are engaged, like 
those of Leros, principally in the 
carrying-trade and sponge fishery. 
The island is bare and mountainous. 
The modem church of Christos is built 
on the site of a temple of Apollo. 



43. ASTrFAL.£A (StAMPALIA). 

Astypalaea consists of two large 
rocky masses, united in the centre by an 
isthmus, which, in the narrowest part, is 
only 500 ft. across. On the N. and S. 
the sea enters two deep bays between 
the two halves of the island ; and the 
town, which bore the same name, stood 
on the western side of the southern 
bay. To the S. and B. of this bay lie 
several desert islets. The modern 
town contains about 1 500 inhabitants, 
who are tributary to the Pasha of 
Rhodes. Here is a stately mediaeval 
castle, which commands a splendid 
prospect, extending in clear weather 
to Crete. . This little town contains an 
extraordinary number of churches and 
chapels, sometimes as many as 6 in 
a row. They are built to a great 
extent from the ruins of the ancient 
temples, and in every part of the town 
are seen capitals of columns and other 
remains. 

t OonsQltO. T. Newton, *Tiaveli and Dls- 
«ov«riM In the Levunt.' 1855. 
[Mediterranean^] 



44. Ko8(Stamco). 

Eofl is one of the most renowned of 
that beautiful chain of islands which 
covers the western shore of Asia Minor. 
It is nearly opposite the Gulf of Ualicar- 
nassus, and is separated by a narrow 
strait from Cnidus and the Triopian 
Promontory. It is 23 m. in length 
from N.E. to S.W., and about 65 in 
circuit. The principal dty, bearing 
the name of the island, was near the 
N.E. extremity. It was illustrious as 
the birthplace of the painter Apelles, 
and of the physician Hippocrates. . An 
interesting inscription associates it 
with Herod the Tetrarch, whose father, 
as we learn from Josephus, had con- 
ferred many favours on Kos. 

The present population amounts to 
about 8000. The capital stands pic^ 
turesquely on the site of the ancient 
city. An unhealthy lagoon to the N. 
marks the position of the harbour. 
There is some curious sculpture in the 
walls of the castle, perhaps from the 
Temple of ^sculapius. 

An hour and a half W. of Kos is the 
celebrated fountain of Burinna; an 
ancient aqueduct descends from this 
source to the town : a circular vaulted 
chamber is built over it. 



45. NisYROS. 

Kisyros is a small, round, volcanic 
island^ the highest point being 2271 ft. 
There is no good harbour, and the 
population does not exceed 2500. 



46. Telos (Episcopi). 

TelOB is a little island between 
Rhodes and Nisyros, containing about 
1000 inhabitants. The chief village 
is at half an hour's walk from the 
landing-place. 



47. Sthe. 

The town of Synie is situated on the 
principal port, which forms a narrow 
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but deep and safe harbour, called the 
Strand {Alyta\6s). The inhabitants 
amount to 7000, and live together in 
the town and at the port. They are 
chiefly occupied with the sponge- 
fishery, which employs 150 boats, and 
a dozen good-sizea vessels. 



48. Chauu. 

Chalki is a small rugged island lying 
off the W. coast of Bhodes. It contains 
about 1500 inhabitants, chiefly en- 
gaged in diving for sponges. The 
harbour is good, though small. 



49. Rhodos or Rhodes (BoDi).t 

From the most remote period of 
antiquity Bhodes has occupied a con- 
spicuous place in the page of his- 
tory. In more modem times it was 
famous as the stronghold during two 
centuries of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and as the scene of one 
of the most heroic defences on record. 
Besides these associations, its beauti- 
ful climate and scenery will well repay 
a visit. 

It is the most eastern island of 
the ^gean Sea, and lies off the S. 
coast of Caria, at the distance of about 
12 m. Its length from N.E. to S.W. 
is nearly 43 m.; its greatest breadth 
20 m. Ancient tradition and recent 
excavations clearly indicate the earlj 
peopling of the island by tiie Phcem- 
cians. It soon became a ^eat maritime 
confederacy : the Rhodians made dis- 
tant voyages, and founded numerous 
colonies in Iberia, Sicily, Italy, and on 
the coast of Asia. 

After the Peloponnesian war the 
history of the island presents a series 
of conflicts between the democratical 
and oligarchical parties, and of sub- 

t Murray's * Handbook to Turkey in AiU' ; 
Newton's 'Travels and Discoveries in the 
Levant,' 1865 ; 6n6rin, 'Voyage dans Itle de 
Rbodes,' FariB,fl866; *Ltle des Bhodes,' by 
Edooard BiliotU and I'AbM Cottrel,. printed as 
well as written at Rhodes, and sold by Oottiel, 
11 B. de I'ECofle, Gompidgne; 'Rhodes in 
Ancient Thnes/ by OeoU Torr, k.a., with six 
plates (Gambridge University Preas, 1885> 



jection to Athens and Sparta in tarn 
till the end of the Social war, b.c. 355, 
when its independence was acknow- 
ledged. The Rhodians submitted to 
Alexander ; but at his deaUi they ex- 
pelled the Macedonian garrison. In 
the ensuing wars they formed an alli- 
ance with Ptolemy, tne son of Lagus, 
and Rhodes successfully endured a 
famous siege by the forces of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, who at length raised 
the siege and abandoned the engines 
which he had used against their city, 
from the sale of which the Rhodians 
defrayed the cost of the statue of the 
Sun, celebrated under the name of the 
" Colossus of Rhodes," as one of the 
Seven Wonders of the world. It was 
the work of Chares of Lindus, a stat- 
uarv in bronze, and a favourite pupil 
of Lysippus. The height of the statue 
was upwards of 105 English feet, it 
was 12 years in erecting, and cost 300 
talents. It stood at the entrance of 
the harbour of Rhodes, but there is 
no authority for the statement than its 
legs extenoed across the entrance of 
the port. It was overthrown and 
broken to pieces b^ an earthquake 56 
years after its erection, b.o. 222. The 
fragments remained on the spot 894 
years, till they were sold by the 
general of the Caliph Othman IV. to 
a Jew of Emesa, who carried them 
away on 900 camels, A.B. 672. 

In the wars with Antiochus and 
Mithridates, the Rhodians gave the 
Romans the powerful aid of their 
fleet, and thev were rewarded by the 
supremacy of Southern Caria, where 
the^ had settlements fh>m an earlv 
period. In the Civil Wars they took 
part with CsBsar, and suffered in con- 
sequence from Cassius, B.G. 42, but 
were afterwards compensated for their 
losses by the favour of Antony. They 
were at length deprived of their inde- 
pendence hj Claudius ; and their pros- 
perity received its final blow fh>m an 
earthquake which laid the city of 
Rhodes in ruins, a.d. 155. On the 
division of the empire, this island was 
allotted to the Emperors of the East. 
It was seised for a short period by the 
Saracens, bat having been recovered 
by the Greeks, it was under their 
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nominal power when it was conquered 
in 1309 by the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, who luui recently been 
expelled from Palestine. The Knights, 
as the declared enemies of the Infidels, 
were engaged in perpetual war^e 
with the Turks, and sustained several 
blockades and sieges. It is said that 
it is the memory of one of these 
struggles which is perpetuated on 
every Italian coin at the present 
day. A Prince of the House of Savoy 
having performed prodigies of valour, 
the Grand Master authorized him to 
inscribe on his banner the following 
motto : ForHtudo Eju8 Bhodiwn Tenuity 
the first letters of which words. Pert, 
are inscribed three times on the edge 
of Italian coins. The Knights retained 
possession of Rhodes, however, till a.i>. 
1522, when, after a glorious resist- 
ance, they were compelled to surrender 
to Suleiman the Magnificent. The 
Knights then retired first to Crete, 
and next to Sicily, where they con- 
tinued till 1530, when the Emperor 
Charles V. ceded to them the island 
of Malta. 

Few historic feats surpass in interest 
the siege of Rhodes by Suleiman. It 
lasted 5 months, during which prodi- 
gies of valour were displayed by both 
Turks and Christians. The Knights 
being at last moved at the fate which 
must have inevitably attended the 
Greek population, if the town, which 
was no longer tenable, should be carried 
by storm, acceded to the terms held out 
by Suleiman. The principal stipula- 
tions were : that the churches should 
not be pro&ned — ^that no children 
should be taken from their parents— 
that the citizens should be allowed the 
free exercise of their religion — that 
every individual, whether knight or 
citizen, should be at liberty to quit 
the island — that those Christians who 
remained should pay no tribute for 5 
years — that the Knights should depart 
in their own galleys^ and be supplied 
with additional transports from the 
Turkish fleet, if they required them 
-^at they should be allowed 12 
days firom me ratification of the treaty 
to embark their property — ^that that 
property should include relics, conse- 



crated vessels, records, and writings, 
and all the artillery employed on 
board their galleys. 

Yilliers de Tlsle Adam, the Grand 
Master, embarked last of the sorrowing 
band. On the morning of the 1st of 
January, 1523, the fleet, consisting of 
about 50 sail of all descriptions, put 
to sea. It was an hour of woe ; but 
the mourners looked their last on the 
shattered towers from which the fate 
of war had driven them, supported by 
the consciousness that, though Rhodes 
had passed from under their sway, 
their protracted resistance had con- 
ferred the fame of victory even on de- 
feat. The Turks, in token of respect 
for the vanquished, long refitiined u'om 
defiu^in^ their armorial insignia and 
inscriptions on the public buildings of 
the city. 

The island of Rhodes is of an ir- 
regular quadrilateral form, rising 
gradually from the sea till it attains 
a considerable elevation towards the 
centre, where it terminates in the lofty 
summit (4068 ft.) of Mount Attairos 
(the ancient Atabyros, on which was 
a temple of Jupiter), commanding a 
noble view of the island and of the 
neighbouring shores of Asia Minor. 
In ancient times the interior of the 
island was covered with dense forests 
of pine, whence the Rhodians drew 
supplies of timber for their fleets; 
and in modem times it has supplied 
considerable quantities for the dock- 
yards of Constantinople. Speaking 
generally, the soil in the lower parts is 
dry and sandy ; but there are some 
fine valleys, well watered by the nume- 
rous streams that descend from the 
mountains. The fertility of Rhodes 
was celebrated by Pindar (Oly mp. vii.) ; 
but, owing to the insecurity and extor- 
tion of which the inhabitants have been 
long the victims, its agriculture is now 
in a very depressed state, many of its 
finest fields being allowed to lie waste, 
and the island not producing com 
sufficient even for its scanty popula- 
tion. The wine, too,, has sadly dege- 
nerated from that mentioned by Virgil 
(Georg. ii. 102) as fit for the feasts of 
the gods. Rhodes produces oil, oranges, 
citrons and other fruits ; and, if pro- 
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perly cnltiyated, might produce mo6t 
necessaries in profiision. 

The climate is proverbially fine. 
Hardly a day passes throughout the 
year in which the sun is not visible, 
but the powerful radiance of the East 
is neutralized by fresh gales from the 
sea. The only beasts of burden used 
are mules and donkeys, there being no 
camels, and but few horses. Partridges 
are abundant. Various species of ex- 
cellent fish, with coral and sponges, are 
found in the surrounding sea. 

The city of Rhodes is situated at the 
N.E. extremity of the island, and has 
an imposing appearance from the sea. 
It is built in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, on ground rising gently from 
the water's edge, and was strongly 
fortified, having a moated castle of great 
size and strength, and being sur- 
rounded by walls fianked with towers. 
These works were constructed by the 
Knights of St. John, and they bear 
evidence of the same skill as was after- 
wards exhibited in the fortifications of 
Malta. Above the ramparts appear the 
domes and minarets of the mosques, 
together with some tufted palm-trees. 
On entering Rhodes, as is also the case 
in so many other Eastern towns, the 
interior disappoints the expectations 
raised by the exterior — narrow wind- 
ing lanes and mean houses of soft stone 
having generally replaced the substan- 
tial buildings of the Knights. Contrary 
to what might have been expected, 
the best streets are in the quarter 
inhabited by the Jews. The Greeks 
occupy several distinct suburbs, called 
MarasseSf outside the city. On the 
land side the town is surrounded by 
a Turkish cemetery, beyond which 
are some detached and finely situated 
country-houses and gardens, and then 
suburbs and more country-houses. The 
palace of the Grand Master and the 
ch. of St. John, which contained some 
tombstones! of Grand Masters and 
Knights and which had been converted 
into a mosque, were almost entirely 
destroyed by 4he explosion of the 
powder magazine by lightning on the 
6th of November, 1856, which also 

f Some of these have been removed to the 
Ullage (to Olxmy at Paris. 



killed about 600 of the inhabitants. 
An earthquake a year afterwards com- 
pleted the destruction. The massive 
houses in the streets of the EInights 
withstood the shock. The Grand 
Hospital of the Knights is used as a 
barrack. The Street of the Knights 
bears a strong resemblance to parts of 
Valletta in Malta, for which it pro- 
bably was the model. Many of the 
stone houses in this quarter have the 
armorial bearings of the Knights sculp- 
tured on their walls, where may be 
distinguished the arms of England, 
France, the Popes, and the heraldic 
devices of some of the most illustrious 
families in Europe. The windows 
have generally been disfigured by the 
wooden lattices placed before them by 
the Turks to conceal the ladies of 
their harems. The modem town, 
though occupying only a fourth part of 
the site of the ancient city, is still too 
extensive for its present population. 

It has 2 Habboubs : the smaller, a 
fine basin, with a narrow entrance, is 
perfectly sheltered on all sides; but 
the Turks have allowed it to be so 
much choked up by sand that it can 
now be used only for small craft. It is 
quite practicable, however, for vessels 
drawing 13 ft. of water. The other 
harbour is a little larser, with deep 
water, but is exposed to me NJS. winds. 
When the wind is strong in this direc- 
tion, ships cannot enter the harbour, 
but either bring up under the lee of 
Windmill Point, or deeper into the Bay 
of Trianda, during the gale, or else run 
across and anchor in the Marmarice 
Bay, or in Port Cavaliere on the oppo- 
site coast. A lighthouse is erected on 
the Mill Point, and another one on the 
Mole between the 2 harbours, over a 
fort which protects them. The trade 
of Rhodes is now inconsiderable. 

There are scarcely any ffeUenio re- 
mains in the eity. The ancient ooias 
bear a pomegranate flower on their 
reverse. A traveller with 10 days or 
a fortnight at his disposal will do 
well to emplojr that period in exoei^ 
sions into the mterior of the 'island. 

He should procure through his con- 
sul a houyourMUdi, or order to the dif- 
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ferent primates of the villages, who 
will afford him eveiy assistance. Each 
mule and its attendants will cost him 
from 10 to 1 2 piastres a day. Bhodiau 
maleteers are generally serviceable and 
honest people. The trayeller shonld 
take with him tea, eoffee, sugar, rice, 
macaroni, cheese, some spirits, wine, 
batter and candles. He should provide 
himself with a pair of the famed 
Bhodian boots, whichare made of stout, 
soft, untanned calf-skin, to come well 
np over the knees, as without them, 
when walking, which he will be obliged 
to do Tery frequently, his nether gar- 
ments will soon be torn to pieces by 
the underwood. 

There are seiveral convents in the 
islands, but they are mostly very dirty, 
and the priyate houses, although 
dean, are full of fleas, so that both the 
one and the other ought to be avoided, 
unless one is proTided with a good 
supply of insecticide powder. If the 
traveller is a sportsman, he had better 
take his gun with him, as there are 
plenty of hares and partridges in all 
parts of the island, and woodcocks 
daring the season, together with deer 
in the pine districts. 

In one hour from the capital, the 
traveller reaches the pretty village of 
TiOANDA, beyond which a shattered 
column and multitudes of potsherds 
mark the site of IcUystos. Four hours 
farther down the W. coast of the island, 
there are indisputable traces of Cami- 
ros and its necropolis. On the E. 
shore, the modern village of Lindus 
still retains the name of the ancient 
city. There are considerable Hellenic 
remains in this neighbourhood* and 
elsewhere in Rhodes ; and the scenery 
is always charming. 

There are now 54 villages or ham- 
lets, many of whose names are evi- 
dently Hellenic. They are generally 
thinly inhabited, the largest containing 
1600 inhabitants. The population of 
the whcde island amouuts at the pre- 
a&at day to about 27,000, of whom 
6000 are Turks, 3000 Jews, and the 
remainder Gre<d£S. Of this whole 
number, 10,000 dwell in the capital 
and its suburbs. 



The 3 highest points are — Mount 
Elias, 2620 ft. ; Movent AtabyroB^ called 
Artamite on its lowereasterly side, 4068 
ft ; and Mount Acramyti, 2706 ft The 
island is divided lengthways by a 
mountainous chain which runs in a 
zigzag from N.E. to S. W. throwing out 
spurs in a variety of directions. From 
Mount Elias to Mount Atabyros this 
chain approaches the northern coast, 
sending out a branch in the direction 
from Mount Atabyros and Mount 
Acramyti to Cape Monolithus, which 
forms a mountain barrier between the 
N.W. and S.W. sides of the island. 
The village of JEmbona is situated at 
the foot of Mount Attairos. 

The coast between Mount Attairos, 
from the sea rises in steep mountain 
sides. Proceeding from Embona in 
a N.E. direction towards the city of 
Rhodes, we find a gradual descent 
of the ground, and expansion of the 
landscape, as the scale of the hills 
diminishes. This district produces 
much com, which is cultivated on the 
sides of the hills and on the level land 
near the sea. 

The character of the scenery of this 
portion of the island is exceedingly 
rugged, the lower ranges of hills being 
torn, broken and convulsed by the 
action of earthquakes. The hilly ranges 
extend along the coast till within a 
very short distance of the sea, leaving 
a level plain between Calavarda and 
Trianda, after which village it is re- 
duced to the width of a roadway. This 
part of the island, which is fertile, 
would, with better cultivation, yield 
an abundant produce. In the level 
land along the coasts there are numer* 
ous streams which irrigate the grounds, 
thus causing them to bring forth 
luxuriant crops of com, figs, olives, 
lemons, oranges, water and marsh 
melons, and other fruits. The richest 
portion of this part of the island is 
between the village of ViUanova and 
Trianda. At the latter the ground is 
mostly laid out in gardens. 

The eastern side of the island runs 
in a direction from N.E. to S.W., and, 
with the exception of the plains of 
Aphanos, Malona and Massari, is not 
nearly so fertile as the western side. 
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The peasant in the Isle of Rhodes 
is almost always the proprietor of a 
small piece of land, which he tills 
himself, sufficient for the maintenance 
of his family. Nearly the whole of 
the land is thus distributed into small 
portions cultivated by peasant proprie- 
tors, a system no doubt favourable to 
the peasants, considered as individuals, 
but a great impediment to the im- 
provement of the soil. The peasants 
have neither the capital nor the in- 
telligence for the proper cultivation of 
their land, nor have they indeed a 
sufficient motive for it. They consider 
the land as the means of obtaining 
enough for their own wants, not as 
capable of yielding a surplus for ex- 
portation ; o-onsequently their agri- 
culture is of the rudest kind. They 
are in the habit of clearing quantities 
of ground on the sides of the moun- 
tains, generally magnificent forests, 
by burning them, merely for the sake 
of ploughing it over, abandoning these 
new clearings after the first year*s 
crop, and leaving the ground a barren 
waste. Even supposing the peasant 
to have the means and inclination to 
increase his agricultural produce, ex- 
portation on a large scale would always 
be hindered bv the absence of roads, 
the whole produce of the island being 
carried on the backs of mules. The 
Rhodian peasant lives in a house 
built solidly of freestone of a good 
quality, which is abundant in the S.E. 

Sart of the island. The interior of the 
ouse consists of a single square 
chamber, the roof of which is usually 
supported by a stone arch of a very 
wide span, but in the villages near 
the pine-forests, in the centre of the 
island, a large beam is employed in- 
stead of the stone arch. The whole 
of the furniture consists of a bed- 
stead, and a row of large wooden 
chests, to keep household articles, 
which are always provided by the wife 
on her marriage, and handed down 
from mother to daughter. It is only 
occasionally that such luxuries as a 
table or chair are to be met with. In 
the house of a thriving peasant there 
is always a large stock of pillows, |ua(i- 
\dpia (maxilaria\ which are used both 



as pillows and seats. There is also a 
good supply of cotton quiltings called 
iraTr\6fiaTa (papU>rnaia% which serve 
the double purpose of blanket and mat- 
tress. These bedding materials may 
be regarded as a considerable portion 
of the peasant's saving, which he has 
had the prudence to secure by this 
permanent investment. One wall of 
the chamber is always decorated by 
a collection of earti^enware plates. 
These were formerly in great part 
of the kind known as Lindos (or 
Rhodian) plates; but owing to the 
great demand which has arisen for this 
ware in Europe, they are now seldom 
seen; and the prices asked in the 
island are as high as elsewhere. The 
mann&cture of Lindos plates was in- 
troduced at an unknown period daring 
the Middle Ages by Persian eules. 
The industry was partly contemporary 
with the rule of the Knig^hts, as is 
proved by some rare specimens on 
which are depicted coats of arms. A 
plate of inferior make, which bears a 
Greek inscription with the date 1667, 
is supposed to be among the latest pro- 
duced. The peasant's food consists 
principally of bread of a good quality, 
cheese, eggs, and salt fish. In most 
of the villages the soil is suffidently 
fertile, and produces fruit and wine, 
the sale of the surplus of which enables 
the peasant to supply himself with 
such imported articles as coffee, rice, 
and sugar. In the districts where 
the produce is of a less valuable kind, 
these last-mentioned articles are al- 
most altogether wanting (from the 
poverty of the inhabitants), and oil is 
substituted for butter. 

Marriages in Rhodes are unnata- 
rally early ; notwithstanding, ihe Rho- 
dians, boUi male and female, are a fine, 
strong, healthy, handsome race, -wMch 
may be attributed to the fineness of 
the climate. 



Generally the Rhodian peasant 
neither read nor write. Tnere are at 
present a few schools in the princi- 
pal villages, and in the town of 
Rhodes. The Rhodian peasant is not 
deficient in intelligence ; his disposi- 
tion is quiet and obliging, combined 
with great simplicity (xf manner ; and 
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he is 80 extremely hosintable that 
he always refuses payment for any re- 
freshment the trayeller may take in 
the house. The craft and duplicity 
which distinguish the Greek race are 
less prominent features among the 
Rhodians than in the other islands in 
the Archipelago. 

The peasants are exceedingly at- 
tached to their religion, and derote 
the surplus wealth of each village to 
the erection of a church. These are 
all creditable specimens of a style of 
architecture which may be regarded 
as indigenous in the island, whidi 
has retained the pointed arches, 
groined vaultings and piers of the 
medisBval Gk>thic It would appear, 
then, that the slyle of architecture 
employed by the knights of St. John 
in the i5th century has been preserved 
by tradition amongst the Rhodian 
people, and transmitted as a craft from 
generation to generation, through the 
rude hands of uiese native builders. 



50. CRETE (GAlfDIA,K£BIT, ADA8l).t 

This island is known among its own 
inhabitants only by its Greek appella- 
tion of Crete, pronounced Kriti ^the 
modem Greeks. The Saracenic Khcm- 
dax, applied to the principal city 
(called by the Greeks Mc7aAoic(C<rrpov, 
i.e. OreaUxutie)t became with the 
Venetian writers Candia, and hence 
that name has been given to the whole 
island. 

Its ien^h from E. to W. is about 
160 m.; Its breenlth is very unequal, 
being in the widest part i^^ttdv 40 and 
in the narrowest only 6 m. The whole 
island maybe considered a prolonga- 
tion of that mountain cham which 
runs through the Peloponnesus to Cape 
Malea, and which, broken hj the sea, 
appears in the intervening islands of 
Qf thera and Ogylos. The geological 
formation resembles that of the Hel- 
lenic peninsula. About the middle of 
the chain which runs through the 

t Pashley (B.), * Travels in Crete,' 2 vols. 
8vo. 1S37 ; Spratt (Capt. B.N.)t ' Travels and 
Beoearches in Crete.' 



island is Mount Ida, terminating in 
3 lofty peaks 8000 ft. high ; to the W. 
it was connected with the ridge calle 1 
the White Mountains (Acviccb "OpTi, or 
in Bomate," htnrpa ^ovva), whose snow- 
clad summits and bold and beautiful 
outlines are visible in clear weather 
from the southern shores of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The rivers of Crete are 
numerous, but are little more than 
mountain torrents, and are for the 
most part dry in summer. 

The country was celebrated in 
antiquity for its fertility and salubrity. 
It was probably first settled by 
Phoenician colonies at a very early 
period. Homer speaks of its hundred 
cities, and Minos was said to have 
extended his maritime empire over 
the iBgean. Its ancient warriors had 
a great reputation as light troops and 
archers, we also know tiiat they were 
slingers, and to the present day we find 
the mountaineers and shepherds hand- 
ling the sling with singular adroitness. 
As its ancient Doric customs disap- 
peared, the people became degenerated 
in moi^ and character, and St. Paul, 
quoting the Cretan poet Epimenides, 
describes them as ** always liars, evil 
beasts, idle gluttons" (Titus i. 12). 
Their intemtd disorders had become 
so violent that they were under the 
necessity of summoning Philip IV. of 
Macedon as a mediator. . Finally, in 
B.C. 67, Crete was conquered by the 
Romans under Q. Metellus, who re- 
ceived in consequence the surname 
of Creticus. Subsequently Crete and 
Cyrene were united as a single Roman 
province. Under Constantine a divi- 
sion took place, and in a.d. 823 the 
Saracens wrested the island from the 
Lower Empire. In a.d. 961, after a 
struggle of 10 months, Crete was re- 
covered to the Byzantine Emperors by 
Nicephorus Phocas. After the taking 
I of Constantinople by the Franks, 
Baldwin I. gave the island to Boniface, 
Marquis of Montferrat, who sold it in 
A.D. 1204 to the Venetians, and it 
became the first of the three subject 
kingdoms whose flags waved over the 
piazza of St Mark. In spite of fre- 
quent attacks ftom the Mohammedans 
and incessant revolts of the Greek 
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inhabitants, who here as elsewhere 
preferred Moslem to Latin masters, 
Venice retained her hold on this mag- 
nificent island until a.d. 1 669, when it 
was reduced by the Turks after a 24 
years' war. The insurrection in Greece 
of 1821 was followed by a rising in 
Crete, which was subdued by the 
Turks, and in 1 830 the island was given 
by the Sultan to Mohammed AU, Vice- 
roy of Egypt, in requital for his great 
services during the war^ but was 
restored to the Sultan. 

The Climate IS excellent, except in 
the few places where marshes exist. 
The temperature is often excessive 
between the middle of June and the 
end of September; during the rest of 
the year it varies between 36*^, on the 
coldest night, and dO°. The average 
rainfall is about 26^ inches. The air 
is singularly pure, sweeping, as it 
does over seas and mountams, and 
extremes either of cold or heat are rare, 
and never of long durationi Snow 
seldom falls below 1 500 ft. above the 
sea. 

Besouroea. — Theexportsof the island 
consist mainly of olive-oil atd soap 
(of which the former is the chief con- 
stituent), kharoubs, or locust-beans, 
valonia acorns, wine in small quan- 
titiesy wool of inferior quajity, oranges, 
lemons, and cheese, which last i^ much 
esteemed in the Levant Locusi-beaus 
are almost exclusiyjsly the product of 
the eastern half of the island, and 
valonia acorns, so valuable for their 
quality of fixing dyes, are only grown 
in the neighbourhood, of ilethymo. 
The olive tree is seen everywhere, but 
attains its largest size in the western 
district of Selino. Being never pruned, 
but allowed to grow in its native 
luxuriance, groves of these trees form 
a beautiful featui'e in the landscape. 
The oil is largely used by th« nativ€s 
as an article of diet, though most 
unpalatable to Europeans. 

There are several varieties of wine 
manufactured^ all very strong ; the best 
is that ^rown at Ha^os Myron, in 
the district of MaUveai near Candia. 
It was formerly celebrated under the 



name ofMalv&Uie or MailmBey, a name 
immortalised in English history in 
connection with the death of Clarence. 
The plant producing this wine was 
introduced into Madeira by Henry IL 
of Portugal, and is the parent of the 
modem Maddra to whieh, when well 
matured. Malmsey bears a certain re- 
semblance. Although vineyards cover 
a large extent of land, and the pro- 
duction of wine is so great that it 
is sold in the wineshops at twc^nce 
a battle, while its wholesale price is 
scarcely more than half that price, 
very little is exported. 

^port.—Otete is generally thought 
to be well stoeked with game, but the 
traveller will be wofuliy disappointed 
if he comes with that impression. 
Partridges (the Gi«ek red-legged) and 
harte may hideed be £6oimI m every 
part of the island, but seldom in large 
numbers, while in the neighbourhood 
of the townis, and .notably of Soda Bay, 
the country is so denuded of game as 
to afford small chances of a day's sport. 
This arises from the number of natives 
who seek to earn a few piastres by 
supplying the market of C!anea with 
game, for which there is always a 
demand among the foreign residents. 
The country moreoTerwhere partridges 
may be found is rocky and broken np 
into ravines, -and the coreyS) which are 
always wild, tt^e-tii^ flight ttom (me 
lude of a ravine to anotiber, involving 
half an hour's difficult climbing to 
come up. with them. again. Yfhh the 
approach of winter the woodcock 
makes its appearance, and daring bad 
weather they may be iouad in (Weltered 
valleys among the hills. They are 
generally to be had in the market of 
Caaea during December, January and 
February. A species of thrush comes 
in large numbers in the winto* ; quail 
may be found now and then in tke 
sprihg and au^tumn. Tiirtle*doives are 
regular visito))$ in spring and autumn, 
and at the latter season are plomp and 
good. Mallard and teal may also be 
met with b^ween August and sprinf^ 

The common wild mammals are the 
hare, badser, and several species of 
weasel. The rabbit is met with an 
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seyeral small islands off the coast, bat 
not in Crete itself. The only animal 
peculiar to this island is the Cretan 
Ibex {Caprea pietd), fonnd only in the 
most inaccessible mountains of Sphakia 
and Ida. Three specimens -wefe sent 
to the Zoological Gardens in London, 
in 1873, by the English Consul, Mr« T. 
B. Sandwith. It is easily tamed if 
caught young, but rarely seen except 
by shepherds. 

Porta, — The southern coast of the 
island is destitute of ports, and has 
scarcely any safe roacbteads, but on 
the N. side there are sereral excellent 
and capadous harbours. The bay of 
Snda is one of the best in the Levant ; 
nevertheless, about once a year^ or once 
in two years, it is yisited by a fierce 
S.E. wind, which tears with terrific 
yiolence down- -the mountain sides, - 
lashing the surface intofo^tn, and lift- 
ing up whiriing columns of spray.' 
This tmly " typhonic " wind, Which 
yisits the bay in February, March, or. 
April, lasts from 6 to 24 hrs*, aad daring 
its continuance the vessels in the har- 
bour have to steam against the wind 
in order to- take- tiie >8train off their 
cables. Vessels, unless well*foand in 
groimd-tackle, are apt to be driven on 
shore aa. these (ks^sions. 

FopukUiotL^^'A narked difference 
may beobserved' beliween the Cretan 
mountaineers and the inhabitants of 
the plain ; the former stte mucfa finer 
men, and iSspecially remark&ble for 
agility and swiftness of foot. In moral 
qualities they very much resemble the 
Greeks generally, abd have many' of 
the bad qualities, conmum to all people 
who have been long sabject to oppres- 
sion* Noting more marki their want 
of civilizhtioB - than the poorness of 
their dwellincs and the filth and dis- 
comfort in which they are content to 
live. They differ from their neigh* 
botirs in respect of dress and arms; 
instead of the shaggy mantle, camise, 
and classic buskin of Albania, or the 
cumbrous garments of the Ottomans, 
they wear short jerkins and drawers 
of light text«re, their white cloaks, 
and boots reaching to the knee, but 



extremely pliable ; and in place of the 
ill-poised Albanian musket which had 
hardly any stock, or the ponderous 
Turkish carbines, they use long and 
light guns mounted like European 
fowling-pieces. Since the insurrection 
of 1878 they have token to the chasse- 
pot rifie, 22,000 of which were then 
introduced into the island. In hand- 
ling these weapons they display as 
much skill as their ancestors did in 
shooting with the bow ; they are 
reckoned the best marksmen in the 
East, but their warfare is entirely one 
of ambuscade and bush-fighting, re- 
sembling that of the North American 
Indians, where it is considered the 
chief excellence of a soldier to take 
aim at the fbe without suffering him- 
self to be seen* A census of Ci^te 
was taken in October, 1881, which 
gives a population of 279,192 souls, 
204,781 of whom, or ftearly f, were 
Christians belonging to tne Greek 
Church, the residue of 73,487 being 
Mussulmans, with the exception of 
646 Jews and 254 Roman Catholics, 
both of whom are of foreign extrae- 
dpn. The census further reveals the 
fact that the males exceed the females 
by 5304. 

The Cretans, who profess the faith 
of Islam, must be looked upon as 
Mussulman Greeks rather than Tu]*ks, 
their origin being mainly deriyed from 
apostarjT and the custom of intfer- 
marrying with Greek women. They 
speak Gr^ek, seldom Turkish. So 
much alike are the Christians and 
Moslems in speech and semblance, that 
in action they found it difficult to 
discriminate friends ftom enemies, and 
the Greeks adopted a practice of fight* 
ing bareheaded, in order that their own 
party- might recognise them by their 
flowing locks. 

There is one district on the south- 
western coast which has always en- 
joyed a certain share of wild indepen- 
dence, though tributary to the Porte, 
— *a circumstance for which it was 
indebted, like Mania and Suli on the 
mainland, to its asperity and poverty. 
It is called Sphi^ia, and is neither 
extensiye nor populous, the number of 
its shepherd warriors little exceeding 
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800. According to general opinion, 
they are Cretan aborigines. Inhabit- 
ing a narrow and moantainoosterritory, 
the Sphakiotes are brave, hardy, and 
laborious, but greedy and arrogant. 
The fertile island of Gaydo (the ancient 
Clauda) composed a valuable part of 
their possessions. It is usefiil to note 
that on the summit of this island, 1181 
ft. above the sea, is a revolving liaht, 
with B flash every nUnute; it should be 
seen at a distance of 25 m. Another 
light is exhibited on the extremity of 
Cape Sidero, the N.E. extremity ; it 
is revolving, with a flash every mmute, 
elevated 138 ft above the sea, and 
visible at a distance of 18 m. There 
are also lights on Cape St. John on 
the N.E. coast, and on the fortress of 
Snda islet at the entrance to the bay 
of the same name. 

The garrison consists in ordinary 
times of about 4000 men, generally 
recruited in Anatolia and Syria; they 
are ^ located in the above-mentioned 
fortified towns and in the fortresses of 
Grabusa^ Spina Longa, Kissamos, Cas- 
telli, Hiera petra, and Izzidin in the 
Bay of Suda-~all these fortresses, except 
the last, were built by the Venetians, 
and though incapable of resisting the 
attack of modem artillery, they form 
an effectual barrier against native 
methods of attack. 

ChvemmerUf &e, — Crete at the pre- 
sent day has an autonomous system of 
government which was granted to the 
inhabitants after the suppression of 
the insurrection of 1866-68 and com- 
pleted in 1878. It is a VUayetj being 
governed by a VcM or Pasha of the 
highest raiuL, under whom are 4 Mu~ 
tenari/s, or Pashas of inferior rank. 
The present Vali is a Christian, 2 of 
the Mutessarifs being Christians and 2 
Mussuhnans. Canea or Chania (Xiyia) 
is the capital, and the 2 Mussulman 
governors have their headquarters at 
Rethymo and Candia, while the Chris- 
tians reside, one at Vamos in Apoko- 
rona, a village 4 hrs. from Chania, 
and the others at N^ Chorio, in Mira- 
bollo, in the £. of the island. These 5 
districts or. Saf^aka, Chania, Candia, 
Bethymo, Mirabello and Apokorona 



cum Sphakia, are subdivided into 18 
sub-districts or KazcLS, in each of which 
a eaimakam resides. The most re- 
markable feature of this system of 
government is the Greneral Assembly 
which is elected by universal suffrage, 
and meets in Khanea for 40 days in the 
year. It is composed d 49 Christians 
and 31 Mussulmans. It is authorised 
to discuss most questions affecting the 
general interests of the island, to put 
measures to the vote, provided they 
do not encroach on the authority of the 
Sultan, to whom tiier must be sub* 
mitted for sanction before they become 
law. The sittings of tiie Assembly 
are presided over by the Vali. At the 
capital there sits an administrative 
council composed of the Vali, and 3 
Christian and 3 Mussulman Coun- 
cillors, who are annually elected by 
the General Assembly. To it are 
submitted all questions of an adminis- 
trative nature, such as those connected 
with taxation, industrial enterprises, 
public works, &e. 

Tliere is a similar Coundl at the 
seats of government of the 4 Sanjaks. 

The Mutessarif Pashas are ap- 
pointed by the Porte, the Caimakams 
by the Govemor-Crenenl. 

The judicial system of the island 
is thus regulated. A Court of First 
Instance sits at the capital, and one 
in the chief town of each Sanjak, 
In every Kcua also there is a court 
of law which takes cognizance of all 
suits in whi<^ is not involved pro- 
perty of more than 1502. in Talne. 
Disputes about interests or property 
exceeding that value are tried hythe 
higher Courts. An appellate Ooort 
sitting at Canea receives appeals fhxm 
the lower tribunals. Each Court is 
composed of 4 judges, 2 Mohammedans 
and 2 Christians, and a president; the 
former are elected by the people, the 
president appmnted by the Govern- 
ment. The elective system does not 
work well, experience provins that the 
people are not qualified to decide on 
the qualities required for forming an 
upright judge. 

Braides the above, there is a com- 
mercial tribunal in each of the 3 
principal towns, Canea, Candia and 
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Bethymo, the judges and president 
being local merchants. 

Crete is very lightly taxed; it 
pays a tithe of all its produce, which 
may be roughly estimated to produce 
100,OOOZ. The customs receipts come 
to 3O,0O0Z., but are capable, under 
honester management, of bringing in 
nearly double that sum. The sheep 
and goat tax produces 23001. more, and 
the excise on wine and spirits 50002. 
The tax on sheep, which in other 
parts of Turkey is 3 piastres (6(i.) a 
head, is in Crete only a halfpenny a 
head; while the Verghi, or personal 
tax, which is levied everywhere else, 
does not exist. 

Of the above taxes the whole of the 
tithe and half the Custom House 
receipts amounting to about 1 1 5,0002. 
a year remain to the Cretans. The 
annual public expenditure having ex- 
ceeded 120,000Z. during the last few 
years, there has been an annual deficit 
which now amounts to 60,0002. The 
gendarmerie, which from 1800 was 
reduced to 1400 men, is still absorbing 
one-third of the total revenue of the 
island, and lacks so much- discipline 
and obedience that it is an almost 
useless body, if not worse. 

Agriculture is still at a low ebb, 
due in part to the constant uprising 
of the inhabitants. From the moun* 
tainous conformation of the country 
and the dryness of the climate, it is 
more suited to the cultivation of trees 
than of grain. The olive thrives 
admirably, and the vineyards, already 
extensive, might be indefinitely multi- 
plied. But the frequent insurrections 
to which the island has been sub- 
jected, have greatly retarded the 
development of its resources. In 
whatever part of the island one may 
ride, half-ruined villages attest the 
misery to which the inhalutants have 
been reduced, and this is more evident 
in the neighbourhood of Canea and 
Rethymo than elsewhere. 

Most of the land is held by peasant 
proprietors, but there are large fsirms 
belonging to Mussulman proprietors, 
which are generally cultivated on the 
Mdlayer system. Some of the Greek 



monasteries also have large holdings, 
which are partly tilled by the lay 
monks, and partly on the Metayer 
system. 

Language, — ^The Greek language is 
in general use throughout the island, 
but Mohammedans of the town^ 
and sometimes of the country, speak 
Turkish as well, as it is the language 
taught in the schools, from which the 
Greek is excluded. 

a. Chania. {rh, Xayia ; Ital., CSanea. 
Pop. 14,000.) 

The residence of the Governor- 
General, and capital of the Vilayet 
of Crete. H.M. Consul for the island 
also resides here. A sea port, on the 
N. shore of the island, 25 m. from 
its W. extremity, and about 130 m. S. 
of Syra. 

The town, inclusive of the port, is 
twice as long as it is wide, and is 
inclosed by walls with bastions and a 
ditch on the land side, which latter, 
of considerable width, is now converted 
into kitchen gardens. The fortifica« 
tions are the work of the Venetians, 
and the port is protected by a mole 
1200 ft. in length. It affords anchor- 
age near its entrance to vessels not 
drawing more than 12 ft. of water; 
but it is exposed to the N. wind, and 
hence it is not safe anchorage from 
December till April, except for vessels 
found in very strong ground- tackle. 

At the N. part of the town is a 
kind of citadel, formerly containing 
the arsenal, docks, &c» The Venetian 
city dates from Aa>. 1252, when a 
colony was sent to occupy it. Their 
object was to keep down the Greeks, 
who had been almost constantly at 
war with th^r Italian masters, from 
the period of the first establii^ent 
of the Venetians in the island. The 
view of the town of Chania from the 
sea, and the grandeur of the White 
Mountains rismg in the background, 
and covered with snow from December 
tiU April or May, are very striking. 
A beautiful plain extends from the 
gates of the city to the Bkiza, a term 
which includes all the lower northf 
slopes of the Sphakian mou*^ 
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The arches are still to be seen, which 
were designed for the Venetian gal- 
leys ; and coats of arms are found over 
the doorways of some of the prin- 
cipal houses. Most of the churches, 
both Greek and Latin, have been con- 
yerted into mosques. The chapel of 
San Rocco is recognised by the follow- 
ing' inscription on its entablature: 
*Deo O. M. et D. Rocco, dicatvm, 
MDczzx.' In the Venetian building, 
now used as a military hospital, at a 
considerable height from the ground, 
is a bas-relief of the lion of St. Mark, 
with an inscription below it The 
natives of Crete long considered their 
own countryman Titus as their patron 
saint. 

The- environs of Cha/nia afford 
several delightful excureions. . The 
traveller should not oniit to visit the 
village of Mwmies, which is less than 
3 m. S. of the town, at the foot of the 
mountains; near it is the monastery 
of St. Elentberios. 

In the chapel of this convent are 
paintings of our Saviour, the Vir^n, 
and various saints, and a crucifix 
consisting of an iron cross, with a 
Christ in alto*relievo upon it. This 
latter is remarkable as being a novelty 
in the Greek Church, approaching to 
the practice of the Roman Catholic 
worsnip. 

All the villages at the edge of the 
plain of Chania present a most rainous 
aspect. Such are Tnkellaria, Nero 
Kouru^ Mumiee, FeriwMOi where the 
inhabitants, bein^ chiefly Christian, 
bad their houses pillaged and destroyed 
in the insurrecticfn of 1866, and again 
in that bf 1878. Nq traveller can fiiil 
to be impressed wi^ the desolation 
wrought by these civil wars in a 
country blessed with every advantage 
of soil and climate. 



EXCURSIOIIB IN CbBTB. 

Several delightful excursions ma^ 
be made in Crete, but few who visit 
the island will be tempted to undertake 
anything more than a day's trip in the 
neighbourhood of the port where they 



may happen to be. Those who in- 
tend to make a serious exploration of 
the island will certainly procure the 
literature treating of it, quoted before. 
To the ordinary traveller, we recom- 
mend the following excursions. 



b. From Suda Bay throuoh thb 
Olive Groves of the Plain or 
Chania. 

The traveller, avoiding the high 
road to Chania, should seek a path 
along the S. nde of the plain, and 
running close under the villages of 
TziheUaria, Nero Kuru, MumieSy Peri" 
voUoj the ge^en called SerwnibiUa, and 
ending at the fountain of Mama Um 
Nerou (Moi^a row ytpov), *' Mother of the 
waters," otherwise called Baaitanaria. 
Here is a copious spring of water 
issuing from a rock on an elevated 
platform, from which a delightful view 
is obtained of the town and plain of 
Chania. The water is conducted by 
an aqueduct to the latter town, to 
which it gives an abundant supply. 
Mana tou Nerou is the spot which has 
been more than once chosen as the 
rendezvotu for the discontented chiefs 
when they contemplated a riang. 
It is a charming spot for a picnic, and 
the distance from Suda Bay is only an 
hour and a half, while frcmi Chania 
it is only an hour across the plun 
through the village of Pertfvo^tb. The 
excursion may be extended to a neigh- 
bouring hill, half an hoar beyond, 
crown^ with a block-house, from 
which a more attended view is ob» 
tained. On the way back a visit may 
be made to a garden called Kokonani^ 
belonging to one of the Mohammedan 
Beys, where a good idea of the system 
of garden irrigation can be formed. 
A present of 10 or 20 piastres may be 
made to the gardener for the bouqvtei 
which will certainly be offered. 



0. To Aptera. 

A second trip, which will occupy 
2 hrs. from Chania, and half an hoar 
less from Suda Bay, may be made to 
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the site of th€ ancient cMy of Aptera, 
situated on a hill to the S. of the bay. 
When the head of the bay is reached 
3 m. from the town, we come upon a 
marsh from which salt used to be 
extracted, hence ca,lled Tauda, In 
1872, the then goyemor endeayoured 
to fill it ap, and built two rows of 
miserable houses on the spot, a custom- 
house, and a mosque. The place was 
peopled by the hardy seamen inhabit- 
ing the islet of Suda at the entrance 
of the bay, whose dwellings were 
razed to the ground to make way for 
fortifications. From being a healthy, 
they haye become a feyer-stricken 
colony, owing to the pestilential marsh 
in the midst of which they liye. The 
road runs through the midst of this 
marsh (in which a few snipe may 
occasionaUy be found) past the new 
Turkish arsenal, begun in 1868. The 
Vice- Admiral commanding the Archi- 
pelago, of which station Buda Bay is 
the head-quarters, resides either at 
the arsenal or on board his flag-ship. 
After passing the arsenal, the road 
runs along the S. side of the bay for 
about an hour, when the trayeller leayes 
it to climb the hill on which the old 
city was built, and which is called by 
the natiyes Palaio Castro (old castle). 

The rock of Suda, which is a con- 
spicuous object the whole way, is said 
to haye been a resort for corsairs 
during the 16^ oentuiy, and was 
used as a landing-place in 1571 by 
the Turks, who rayaged the territory 
of Chania, and burnt the town of 
Khith^mnos. In consequence the 
Venetians fortified the islet and re- 
tained it with the castles of Orabusa, 
at the N.W., and Spina Longa near the 
N .£. extremity of Crete, for many years 
after the Turxs took possession of the 
.rest of the island. The islet of Suda 
and the rocks around it were the 
LwcesB of the ancients, and the Siren 
Tales of Homer have been supposed to 
be identical with them. 

H^lf an hour's riding, after quitting 
the main road, brings the trayeller to 
the site of an ancient city, command- 
ing a fine yiew of the bay on the N., 
and on the S. a magnificent prospect 
of the Sphakian mountains, with the 



fertile plains of Apakorona lying be- 
tween. To Pashley, who wrote an 
interesting book on Crete in 1883, ia 
due the credit of identifying this site 
with the ancient city of Aptera, and 
the presence of an inscription alone 
was needed to make the identification 
complete. One was happily discoyered 
in 1875 by a French sayant, who, by 
digging at the base of a building, 
where Pashley had found an inscrip- 
tion, came upon another, which has 
been thus rendered by Professor 
BabingUm of Cambridge : — 

** It was resolyed by the Senate and 
people, on the motion of ... . 

** Seeing that King Attains, himself 
a friend and of friendly ancestry, has 
taken an interest in the common good 
of the city of Aptara, whether in his 
dealingp or his arbitrations, and has 
shown all kindness towards those 
citizens who haye come under his 
notice, be it enacted by the Senate and 
people do honour King Attalus^withan 
image of finished brass, if he pleases, on 
foot, if he pleases, on horseback ; and 
if he pleases that he should be pro* 
claimed at the close of the games, at 
which wreaths are the prizes, let the 
magistrates make it their business to 
see that he is proclaimed : be it also 
enacted that he haye precedence of 
seat in the games, and inyiolability of 
person, right of exemption and safe- 
conduct in peace and in war, both in 
the city and in the harbours and in 
the houses of strangers to lodge in, 
and that he be entitled to anchor in 
the harbour, both he and his descend- 
ants, and to all other priyileges which 
belong to other benefactors." 

The Attalus here mentioned is pro- 
bably the first of that name, who 
reigned from 9.C. 2i\ to 197. 

This interesting inscription is. still 
in eitu; and the wall is coyered with 
many others, chiefly decreeing priyi- 
leges to consols (^wpo^iroi) of fordgn 
states. The building is within a 
stone's throw of the monastery, and 
to the S. of it. 

The city occupied a strong position, 
and was further strengthened with 
walls where the sides of the hill on 
which it was built were not precipitous 
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enough to afford protection. These 
walls can be almost everywhere traced, 
the stones being in some places poly- 
gonal, in others rectangular, and put 
together without cement. Scattered 
oyer the rich soil are to be seen frag- 
ments of marble. Several ancient 
subterranean cisterns exist, the largest 
being formed of 2 arches springing 
from a row of buttresses. The walls 
are built of small broken stones faced 
with regular brick-work, on which 
cement was laid. There are also the 
indistinct remains of a theatre and 
other ruins. The monastery on the 
spot is. inhabited by a monk from 
Patmos, it being the property of that 
monastic' fraternity. Two marble 
statues of Roman age, which are 
now in the Imperial Museum at Con- 
stantinople, were discovered here in 
1874. 

Here was placed the scene of the 
legendary contest between the Sirens 
and the Muses, when, after the vic- 
tory of the latter, the Sirens lost the 
feathers of their wings, and, having 
thus become white, cast themselves 
into the sea — whence the name of the 
city Aptera, and the neighbouring 
islets Leueeie, Berecynthos was in 
the district of Aptera, and has been 
identified with the modern Malaaa, 

The traveller should leave Aptera 
bya road leading from a newly-erected 
block'house overlooking the fortress 
of Izzedin opposite the islet of Suda. 
It contains 13 Krupp guns, mounted 
en harbette, which completely com- 
mand the southern and broader en- 
trance to the bay. After visiting the 
fortress, which, if the commandant is 
obliging, can generally be managed, 
an hour's ride will briuf him back 
to an anchorage at the head of the 
bay. 



d. To Tb^bison and Meshkla. 

The third trip proposed is a good 
deal longer, and should only be under> 
taken by the strong. Leaving Chania 
or Suda Bay at 7 ajc., the traveller 
arrives at MumieB by 7.40, Directly 
after leaving the village, the road 



ascends a mountain gorge, near the 
top of which it extends gradually to 
the rt. till the summit is reached 8.40. 
Here the eye ranges over a desolate 
stretch of barren mountain, unrelieved 
by a single tree. Fifty minutes are 
occupied in traversing this naked 
waste, when the road leads up into a 
wild mountain pass with its precipitous 
sides rising abruptly to a height of 
600 ft. A mountain torrent, dry in 
summer, lies to the 1. of the road 
following which for 15 minutes the 
traveller emerges from the pass; the 
torrent bed begins to be verdant with 
plane-trees; it gradually opens oat 
into a little valley in which the olive 
again appears, and the hill-sides are 
covered here and there with the 
Cretan cypress. Just 3 hrs. after 
leaving Chania the village of TMriwn 
is reached at 10 a.h. ; its miserable 
hovels scattered over the hill-sideSy 
which here meet too close to allow the 
valley to be freely swept by the moun- 
tain breezes. The inhabitants conse- 
quently have a sickly look which one 
hardly expects to find in mountaineers. 
After 2 hrs. allowed for refreshment, 
the traveller retraces his steps for 5 
minutes, and then turns the shoulder 
of a hill to the 1., when, after 5 
minutes' more riding, he will find him- 
self looking down a steep hill-side, at 
the bottom of which is nestled the 
village (yfMeshlda, embosomed in trees. 
Down the precipitous sides of this 
hill it will be safer for him to lead his 
horse till he arrives at a stream of 
gushing water at its foot, by the side 
of which, after the 40 minutes taken 
to descend, he will be glad to repose 
for half an hour. Again mounting, at 
1.30 the return journey begins along 
the tolerably level road running by 
the side of the river of Platania. 
Over much of this road, which every 
now and then is shaded by trees, can- 
tering is practicable, so as to enable 
the village of FoumS with its orange 
groves, to be reached by 2.30. 1^^ 
3 o'clock the high road to Ohuus 
is struck, cantering and walking 
alternately over which, the town will 
be entered at 5 o'clock, after a 10 hrs.' 
absence, 7^ of whidi have been passed 
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in the saddle. Another half hour 
must be allowed for reaching Suda 
Bay. 

By taking the above trips, the visitor 
to Crete will be able to form some 
idea of the grandeur of its mountain 
scenery, the desolation of its barren 
wastes, and the softer aspect presented 
by its plains and watered valleys. 



e. To THE AkbotiIbi and Katholico. 

By those who have more leisure, a 
long day should be devoted to the 
Akrd&i, the peninsular promontory 
immediately to the N.E. of Chania. 
By setting out early the traveller may 
reach the convent of KcUholied, where 
he can dine on provisions taken with 
him, and retuni to the city the same 
evening. Half an hour N.E. of Ohania 
is the village of Chdlepaf situated on a 
rising sround not far from the shore, 
where we consuls reside. From above 
this village is a noble view of the 
snow-clad Sphakian mountains, and 
of part of the plain, to the 1. and 
to the rt. of the fortified city and 
the Gulf of Chania, with the Dictyn- 
nseau promontory beyond, and, in 
the distance, the Corycian cape. The 
road hence to the convent of the 
Holy Trinity passes near two or three 
villages without entering any. The 
part of the Akrot^ri over which it 
^Misses is barren and uncultivated. 
The monastery of the TnnUy, sur- 
rounded by lofty cypresses, is sub- 
stantially built. The ch. in the 
middle of the court is in the form of 
a Latin cross ; the front is ornamented 
with Doric columns; over the door- 
way is an inscription, appropriate to 
a convent dedicated to the Trinity. 
The monasteries in this part of Crete 
pay conjointly a sum of money to the 
patriarch of Constantinople, who is 
said to receive not less than 2000Z. 
annually in dues from the island. 
The convent of St. John is less 
than 3 m. from that of the Trinity ; 
half a mile further is the Cave of the 
Bear, at the entrance of which is a 
little chapel. The cavern derives its 
name firom the resemblance of a pieee 



of rock within it to the form of a 
sitting bear. At the distance of half 
a mile from this cave is the secluded 
monastery of Katholied, Near it is a 
beautiful grotto, to which the travel- 
ler descends bv a flight of 140 steps. 
The height of it varies from 10 to 
50 or 60 ft., and it is nearly 500 ft. 
long; its sides are covered with sta- 
lactites, some of them forming colum- 
nar supports for the roof of the cavern, 
some transparent and others bril- 
liantly white. A few paces below the 
mouth of the cavern is a small ch. cut 
out of the solid rock. Near it are 
the cells of monks, now abandoned. 
In the bridge, which is here thrown 
across the deep ravine, is an opening 
leading into a solitary cell, which is 
said to have been used by the monks 
as a place of imprisonment. The wild 
and sequestered spot in which the 
convent of Katholied is situated is not 
above 1000 paces from the sea. Many 
Greek monasteries are picturesque 
and beautiful objects ; but there is no 
place more fitted than this glen for 
those who may have desired ** remote 
from man with God to pass their 
days." 



t From Chania Bhtthymnos (oom- 

MONLT GALLED BeTHYMO), AND ON 

TO Meoalo Kastron (or Candia), 

From Chania the traveller will ride 
to Suda Bay, and, after skirting the 
southern shore for 2 hrs.,*will arrive 
at the village of Kdlyves, Here 2 
streams pour their clear and rapid 
waters into the sea, and, after crossing 
the bridge over the second stream, the 
road turns S., and brings the traveller 
in I hr. to the village of Vamo8y which 
is the ehef'lieu of the sanjctk of 
Sphakia. Having in 1868 been made 
the seat of a Christian Mutessarif 
Pasha, a stately palace was built to 
accommodate his JSxcellency, but was 
never quite completed from want of 
funds. In its unfinished state it was 
converted into a barrack, just before 
the outbreak of the insurrection of 
1878. The Turkish troops we»* 
obliged to abandon it, bui Ik 
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doing so, they destroyed the house of i 
every Christian in the village; the 
natural result was that the insurgents 
on entering it demolished every 
Mohammedan habitation, including 
the mosque and the palace, the ruins 
of which form a conspicuous object. 
Leaving the village the road descends, 
and, after crossing a bridge, leads to 
the so-called Hellenic Bridge, It then 
follows the E. bank of a ri-ver which 
runs down from the White Mountains, 
and falls into the sea near the desolated 
hamlet of Armyrd; at f hr. from 
it is Mumiy and near it Lake Kurna. 
1 hr. hence on the shore is the viUage 
of Dramiay inhabited in winter by 
the Sphakians, who descend from the 
mountains in October, and remain 
here till April. The village of 
Epishopi is a short distance farther: 
its population has been greatly re- 
duced by the revolutions. Thence to 
Poli8, called also Gaiduroptli, "city 
of asses," within the confines of Rhi- 
thymnos, though very near the bor- 
ders of Sphakia. Before reaching 
Polis some massive ruins are passed, 
and 300 paces S.S.W. of the village is 
an ancient cistern, 76 ft. by 20. There 
are several other remains of Roman 
and Venetian buildings ; one of which, 
in the village, is evidently a large 
palace. Folis is supposed to be the 
site of the ancient city of Lappa or 
Lampe. 

The village of 8t Comtantine is 
only 4 m. from Polis, but the road is 
so bad that it requires 2 hrs. to reach 
it. After passing several other villages, 
the traveller arrives at a curious old 
bridge of 2 rows of arches, one above 
the other. Near it are excavations in 
the rock, one of which is a chapel 
dedicated to St. Antony. 

Bethymo or Rhithymno$, a place of 
less importance in ancient than in 
modern times, now contains a popula- 
tion of about SOOO souls, of whom 
1500 are Christians. It is the capital 
of the sanjak of that namei, and the 
residence of a Mutessarif Pasha. It 
possesses a small port, which is always 
being silted up with sand. A steam 
dredge is sent now and then to clear 



the bar at its entrance; and when it 
has done its work, vessels drawing 10 
and even 12 ft. of water can enter and 
find safe anchorage, but in a year or 
two the entrance is silted up again. 

The bazaars and streets are better 
than those at Chania, and have 
entirely a Turkish character. The 
citadel is like most other Turkish forts, 
the guns which are not dismounted 
are either broken or unserviceable. 
Hotel accommodation wretched. 

Leaving Rhithymnos, we proceed to 
the village of Fighi, " The Wells," on 
one side of which are about 1000 olive- 
trees, formerly the property of the 
Sultana. The Kialar ^ghiay or chief of 
the Eunuchs, used to name the Agha 
of the village, who, if not liked by the 
inhabitants, was removed at the end 
of 2 years. They once kept the same 
Agha, a native of the village, for 33 
years. After passing several villages, 
mostly ruined, the road, beyond 
Perama, turns to the I. of the regular 
road to Megalo-Kastron, and after a 
short and steep ascent reaches a 
barren tract, which extends as far as 
the olive-trees, with which Melidontis 
surrounded. An ascent of ^ hr. from 
the village conducts to a cavern, which 
from the beauty of its stalactites rivals 
even that of Antiparos. It was 
dedicated of old to the Tallaoan 
Hermes, as appears from an inscrip- 
tion over its entrance, now nearly 
obliterated, but recorded in Pashley s 
work. A number of lights are ne- 
cessary for the exploration of the 
cavern ; these may be obtained at the 
neighbouring village.' On passing the 
entrance the traveller finds himself in 
a spacious chamber, running E. and W., 
almost as wide as long, the vaults and 
sides are fretted with noble stalactites, 
while stalagmites of great size are scat- 
tered on the ground. On the opposite 
side of the entrance cavern is another 
passage, 20 ft. wide and 60 high, almost 
closed at its extremity by a great 
group of stalactites. Beyond this spot 
the passage becomes 30 ft. wide and 
80 ft. high: it terminates in a per- 
pendicular descent of 18 ft., beyond 
which the cavern has not been ex- 
plored. At the N.E. extremity of the 
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entrance is another passage, 10 ft. 
long, terminating in a chamber 27 ft 
long, on the opposite side of which is 
another narrow pass 13 ft. long. On 
emerging from this passage we descend 
to another apartment, where a spec- 
tacle of surpassing beauty presents 
itself. This apartment is 150 ft long. 
It varies greatly in width, and the 
height is considerable. Between 20 
and 30 ft from the mouth of the 
pass is a great stalagmite, which 
rises up and forms a column reaching 
to the top of the cave, while the stalac- 
tites on each side hanff in the most 
perfect order ; a range of stalactites, on 
the S.W. side, separates it from a good- 
sized passage, which leads to a yery 
small room; below this are 2 other 
small rooms. This grotto became, 
during the revolution, the tomb of 
300 Christians, whose bones and skulls 
were lying in heaps in its chambers 
when it was visited by Mr. Pashley in 
1834. These- unhappy people took 
refuge there when Mnsta& Bey and 
Husein Bey came to Melid6ni with 
their troops. They felt no fear, for 
they retreated to what was deemed an 
impregnable fortress, and had pro- 
visions to stand a siege of half a year. 
Husein Bey in vain summoned the 
fugitives to come from their lurking- 
pliuse; his messenger was fired upon 
and fell. ^ He then attempted to force 
an entrance, and in so doing lost 24 
brave Amaouts. A Greek woman 
was then sent to them, but she was 
shot, and her body cast from the 
mouth of the cav^m. Husein Bey 
then caused the entrance of the cavern 
to be filled up with stones, thus de- 
priving the Christians both of air and 
light. The next morning it was found 
tluit an opening had been made. The 
attempt of the Turks to close the 
entrance was twice repeated, but find- 
ing that the Christians could still 
breathe and live, they filled up the 
entrance with wood, barrels of oil, 
straw, sulphur, &c., and when their 
work was completed, set fire to these 
combustibles. The dense vapour so 
rapidly filled the first apartment that 
many perished before Meeting their 
ttcape to the inner recesses ; giaidaally 
[mediterranean,'] 



it penetrated into the second chamber, 
where many more fell, and finally into 
the smaller and farthest chambers, 
when the work of destruction was 
completed, and not a soul escaped. 

Leaving Melidoni, we regain the 
regular road to Bhithymnos, which we 
had quitted at Perama, and pass by 
the village of Dafnides ; Mount Ida is 
to the rt, and the hill of Meliddui 
still in front ; 3 m. farther is the Khan 
Papativrysi, now a ruin. The village 
of Ohar&io, a short distance off, is 
celebrated for the beauty of its women, 
and for a magnificent valonia oak-tree, 
the pride of the village. A Turkish 
soldier, encamped under it iu the war 
of 1867, fired a bullet through one of 
its largest limbs, which caused it to 
perish ; this has destroyed its beautiful 
symmetry. 

From Ghar^o a gentle ascent of 1^ 
hr. leads through vineyards to Axoa. 
Before entering the villaee, we ol serve 
some tombs excavated in the rocks. 
The river Axos is alluded to by Virgi^ 
**rapidum Creta) veniemjis Oaxem" 
(Eel. i. 66). On the hill adjoining, 
round which the road winds, are the 
remains of a mediseval fortress, and on 
the N. side some fragments of poly- 
gonal masonry, belonging probably 
to the Acropolis of Axos. A little 
distance from these remains is the 
dilapidated ch. of St. John, whose 
sides and roof are covered with rude 
frescoes. A few inscriptions are to 
be found in the village : on one, dis- 
covered by Pashley, was a decree of 
the Common Assembly of the Oetans, 
an instance of the well-known Syn- 
eretism, as it was called. 

Leaving Axos, the road descends to 
a river, and, after traversing several 
miles of broken ground, it ascends a 
rugged chain of mountains from whose 
summit there is a view of Megalo- 
Kastron, whose solid walls and lofty 
minarets make it very conspicuous. A 
rather tedious descent leads to Tilissoe, 
leaving which we pass a ruined khan, 
and arrive at the picturesque fountain 
of SelvUi. In rather more than an 
hour after this we reach the Gate of 
Megalo-Kattron or Candia, which 
has given its Italian name to the 

L 
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island. The town, which occupies, 
probably, the site of the ancient 
Matium, is ezclusiyely Tarldsh in its 
character, and its bazaars are filled 
with articles required for the use of 
a poor population, Manchester goods 
holding the first place. The Moham- 
medan women go about completely 
enveloped in a shawl. The poorer 
classes, instead of the white sheet once 
uniyersally worn, have now adopted 
a striped pattern from the looms of 
Manchester. 

A large building, the cathedral 
ch. of the Latin Archbishop, was, 
next to the massive walls, the most con- 
siderable of the Venetian remains. It 
was dedicated to St. Titus, the patron 
saint. On the conquest of Crete by 
the Turks, the priest carried the head 
of the saint to Venice. This cathe- 
dral had long been in a dilapidated 
condition, but was still an object of 
interest, the walls being almost entire. 
Quite recently, however, the Turkish 
authorities have demolished it for the 
sake of repairing the fortifications. A 
part only of one of the 4 walls re- 
mains. A very elegant little circular 
chapel, which in the beginning of 
1879 was quite entire, has been un- 
roofed, and the masonry broken up to 
repair a road hard by. For the mo- 
ment this act of Vandalism has been 
arrested by the Christian Qovernor- 
General. 

Among the mosques of Megalo- 
Kastron is one called after St. 
Catherine, its name being JSaghia 
KcUerina DJami, 

The population of Megalo-Kastron 
amounts to about 23,000; 20,000 
of whom are Mussulmans, the rest 
being Christians of the Orthodox 
Greek Church. It is the seat of a 
Mutessarif Pasha, who is under the 
orders of the Governor-General resi- 
ding in Chania. The educated Greeks 
often call the town Heradeon, which 
was the name of the port of the 
ancient capital of the island, Onossoe. 
Europeans call it Candia, but with 
the peasants it invariably goes by 
the name of Kastron, the abbrevia- 
tion of Me^alo-Kastron. Its walls in- 
close four tuiies the space occupied by 



Chania; but there are large deserted 
spaces, with half-ruined houses, which 
^ve it a look of desolation. In 1856 
the town was vi^ted by an earth- 
quake, which shook down a few old 
buildings. 

Near the old Jewish comer of the 
city is a Venetian fountain, with a 
Latin inscription, which records the 
occasion of its erection, and the name 
of the Venetian Proveditor, by whose 
beneficence it was built Several other 
relics of the Venetian sway still exist, 
such as the vaults built for the galleys. 
The massive fortifications also are of 
Venetian construction. 

The port is protected by two moles, 
the tower at the extremity of one of 
them was thrown down by the earth- 
quake of 1856, and the fiillen ruins 
have rendered the already narrow 
entrance still narrower. A vessel 
drawing 12 ft. of water can enter, and 
when once inside, the protection is 
complete. Should a N. wind be blow- 
ing, it is impossible to enter, and 
vessels then seek shelter under the 
lee of the little isle ofDia or StancUei, 
at a distance of 6 m. opposite. Hotel 
accommodation extremely poor. 

3 m. S. of Megalo-Kastron is Kakro 
Teikho (jiaxphy rclxos), the site of 
GnossoB, All that now remains of the 
ancient metropolis of Crete are some 
rude masses of Boman brickwork, part 
of the so-called long waU from which 
the modem name of the site is derived. 

Recent excavations have brought to 
light some interesting antiquities, suc^ 
as terra-cotta, statuettes, vases, &c^ 
and in one place the digger came 
upon large subterranean chambers, 
filled with jars, 4 ft high, covered with 
Phoenician ornamentation ; they were 
probably intended to hold oil of 
wine. Several marble statues have 
been found ; and a particularly noble 
one, representing Pallas, was sold 
by the Mutessarif Pasha to the 
Museum at Vienna for several thou- 
sand pounds. The authorities are 
very jealous of foreigners making 
excavations, and unless provided with 
a firman, no one is allowed to dig. 

Among the distinguished men of 
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Gnossos were Ctesi^hon, and his aum 
Metagenes, the architect of the great 
temple of Diana of Ephesus ; iBneside- 
mos, the philosopher ; and Ergoteles, 
whose victories in the Grecian games 
are cdebrated by Pindar (Olymp. xii). 
Gnossos was an early Dorian colony ; 
and in later times* bv its alliance with 
Gortyna, obtained the dominion over 
the whole island. Afterwards it be- 
came a Roman colony. Mr. Pashley 
had obserred that the natural cayems 
and excavated sepulchres in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gnossos recall the well- 
known legend of the Cretan labyrinth, 
whose locality is uniformly assiffned 
to that city. It was described as 
a building erected by DeedaluSi for 
the Minotaur: there is, however, no 
sufficient reason to suppose that the 
Cretan labyrinth ever had a more real 
existence than its fabled occupant. 
Mudi as is said in the Homeric poems 
of Dsdalus, MinoS) Ariadne, and 
other Cretan worthies, it is in vain 
that we seek to find in them any 
evidence of the material existence of 
tiie monument. 



g. Fbom Mbqalo-Kajstbon, bt Abk- 

HANES, KaNI KaSTBLLI, SaB&O, 
BTO., BACK TO MsQALO-KaSTBON. 

Crossing the cultivated plain sur- 
Tonndhig the cit]r> the road in less 
than if hr. begins to ascend the 
stony slopes of me £. side of Mount 
JukUts, At length, on a slightly 
rising ground, the village of Arkhiuies 
appears, surrounded by a few olives 
and cypresses. 

Before reaching it we pass through 
numerous vineyards, where the vines 
are trained to climb up stakes support- 
ing a roof of reeds 5 or 6 ft. high. 
They produce a white, oval grape, 
the best in the island, which ripens in 
September. In no other part of Crete 
are the vines thus supported, the stems 
are cut down every year to within a 
foot of the ground. 

It requires an hour from the village 
to reach the summit of Mount Jdktas, 
where remain the massive foundations 
of a building, the leng^ of which was 



about 80 ft. Within this space is an 
aperture in the ground, which may 
once have led to a moderate-sized 
cave ; but it is now not more than 8 or 
10 ft in diameter, and so low that a 
man cannot stand upright in it. These 
are the only remains of the supposed 
tomb of the *" Father of Gods and 
Men" which was an object of such 
deep religious veneration among the 
ancient Cretans down to the extinc- 
tion of Paganism. From this point 
is an extensive view over the plain 
of Kastron. On the E. side of the 
mountain, about 100 paces from its 
summit, are traces of ancient walls. 

Below the village of Arkhanes 
are the remains of a Venetian aque- 
duct. 

The road from Arkhanes to Kani 
Kastelli, after ascending for 2 miles, 
descends round the S. escarpment of 
Mount Jiiktas, and comes in sight of 
the lofty mountains which bound the 
plain of Megalo-Kastron to the W. 
The road now runs over low ranges 
of hills, and reaches Kani Kastelli 2 
hrs. after leaving Arkhanes. It de- 
rives its name from a ruined fortress 
of the Middle Ages, on the summit of 
a very remarkable hill. The space 
contained within the walls of the 
fortress is considerable, and includes 
2 rocky summits; a single line of 
wall runs between the two, and the 
highest summit, called RJioka ('P^ko, 
from the Italian rocoa)^ is defended 
by an inner wall. In ascending may 
be observed the remains of a church. 
This Rhoka is probably the CasteUo 
Temenos of the Venetians, founded in 
the year 961 by Nicephorus Phocas, 
the victorious commander of the By- 
zantine army. The castle became 
celebrated in the Venetian history of 
the island, as the place of refuge of 
the Duke of Candia, when Marco 
Sanudo, Duke of Naxos, rebelled 
against Venice, and obtained for a 
while possession of the principal 
cities of Crete. The ancient town of 
ThetM was probably in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

Four miles from Kani Kaste)*' 
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the monastery of St. George Epdno* 
Siphes, beyond the village of Karka* 
diotissa. It sufiTered severely in the 
revolution. The monastery is sur- 
rounded by cypresses and palm-trees. 

Three miles farther is the small 
village of ArTcddi, which Pashley 
proves not to occupy the site of the 
ancient Arcadia, which stood on the 
sea shore towards the £. extremity 
of the island. The road then winfis 
round a chain of hills to the village 
of Oal^hey which is not above 3 m. 
from Eani KastelU. Th« road now 
lies across low ridges, and comes to a 
river whose 1. bank it follows, and 
reaches Vener&to in rather more than 
2 hrs. after leaving ArkidL 

Venerdto, beifore the revolution, had 
a considerable population. It is one 
of the many places where, on the 
outbreak of the Greek revolution, 
scenes took place which rivalled those 
witnessed on the same occasion in the 
larg« cities of the Turkish empire. 
Parties of infuriated Moslems, issuing 
from Megalo-KastroD, scoured the 
country, and a band of them reached 
yenerd,to ; most of the Christians fled 
for refuge to the lofty mountains 
above, but 27 were found and mas- 
sacred. 

Half an hour^ from VenerAto the 
road passes through Siva, which, like 
most of the other villages hereabouts, 
is in ruins. A rapid descent of 7 
minutes leads hence to a ford over 
a stream, which flows through this 
valley. On the opposite side an 
equally steep ascent of ^ hr. leads 
to the village of St. Myron, cel^rated 
throughout the island for the ex* 
eellence of its wine, which is supposed 
to be the tame as the celebrated 
Malmsey. This district is called 
McUeifesi, corrupted into MdhoUie i>t 
Malmsey, 

This village is probably on the 
ate of the ancienii^^ttoos. It derives 
its^ present name from a native of 
this place, who is not only styled in 
the Greek Calendar bishop, saint, and 
worker of miracles, but also "holy 
aoiartyr," thoiof h it is admitted bj all 



that he died a natural and quiet 
death. 

From St. Myron the road descends 
to the village of Pyrgos, and in little 
more- than 4* ^^- afterwards crosses 
a stream which is probably the Triton 
of tlie ancients. An ascent of i hr. 
leads to the summit of the ridge, and 
soon after the village of Sarho, em- 
bowered in trees, appears. But even 
the retirement of this beautiful spot 
could not save it fy*om the horrors 
and devastation of war. The ruins of 
half its former houses show that it 
shared the fate of the other villages 
of the island. A cavern in the vicinity 
of Sarko frequeotly served as a place 
of refiige and security to the Uhris- 
tians. It is i hr. W. of the village. 
It consists of a number of diflerent 
chambers of various dimensions, one 
of them 80 ft. long, connected by- 
long and dark passages. In winter 
all these chambers and passages are 
flooded. In some places the cave is 
extremely lofty, and the whole is of 
great extent 

Quitting Sarko the road ascends 
and comes in sight of the Cretan Sea. 
It then passes the village of KuUatia, 
and, leavijig Kamrg^KKori to the rt., in 
'2i hrs. reaches Armyro (the site of 
ApoUonia\ whence a path over the 
mountains leads to Rogdia, a very 
picturesque village; ^ hr^ hence are 
the ruins of a Venetian fortress, Polso- 
Kattrori, situated near the se»-8ide W. 
of Rogdia. Two hrs. more bring the* 
traveller back to the city of Megalo- 
Kastron. 

Many other interesting exearsions 
may be made inCrete, but we eonfine 
ourselves' to the programme sketched 
out at p. 140. 

We may mention, however, one ex- 
ceUent harbour towards the eastern 
end of tiie island, which may be visited 
by the yachtsman* On its northern 
shore and facing the £. is 

h. Haghios Nic6las, pronounced 
Ayot Nicola, not fn from Uie isle and 
fortress of Spina Longa. There is no ' 
village on the spot, but only a custom- 
house and a fiew stores for hovsin^ 
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khazoubs aiid other ^produce. Two 
mtarestimg trips may be made 
hence, es^ occupying a day. The 
first may be made to the village of 
N^a Chora, or NeapHU, 8 m. up the 
valley of Mirc^belioy where resides the 
Mutessarif . Pasha of the easternmost 
9anjak of Oete. The Yalley of Mira- 
bello is one of the most, fertile disr> 
triets iji the island, and the view fnua 
the village down the valley quite 
charming. 

A second excursion may be made 
to the little town of Sierapetra on the 
S. ooaKt, a distance of 10 m. There 
are numerous remains of antiquity 
here, the andent city having been of 
great importance before the conquest 
of the idand by the Boman general 
Metellus. Its two ancient harbours 
are nearly filled up, and form pesti** 
lential marshes productive <^ a mala- 
rious fever; which should warn the 
traveller against passing a night h&ce. 



ISLANDS BELONGING TO 
GREECE* • 

51. Str09 pa STBA.t 

The climate is extremely healthy. 
Frost is infrequent, snow jrarely fells, 
and the summer heat$ are usually 
temperied by refreshing northerly 
breezes. 

The island of Syra is 10 m, in length 
by 5 in breadth. It is the seat of the 
local gov^iiment and the residence of 
the nomarchos or governor of the Cy- 
elades. Syra is a&u4ed to by Homer 
as a land "teeming with fertility;'* 
now there is not a ijree to be seen, and 
very little land under cultivation ;. but 
of late years, owing to' its central 
position, it has become a great em- 
porium, and may conveniently be 
chosen by the traveller as his head- 

t Mirrrajr's ' Handbook to Grdece ; » and • The 
Oydades, or Lift amongst the Insalar QreekB* 
bgr J.TheodflceBent. 



quarters fer exploration in the .£gean 
Sea. 

The modem town, called Hermou- 
poUS) contains 21,540 inhabitants, and 
the rest of the island 13,192. It is 
built round the harbour, on^he E. side 
of the island. A stately lighthouse, 
rising on an islet, in front of the 
harbour, a quay with numerous ware- 
houses, and handsome houses built of 
white marble, show the niercantile 
importance of the place; but the 
streets are still narrow and crooked, 
though clean and well paved. Vestiges 
have been found of temples of Poseidon 
and Amphitrite. Great attention is 
here paid to education. There are 
more than 3000 scholars in the various 
schools. 

The favourite promenades in the 
cool of the evening are on a cliff to 
the N., and in a handsome square, 
paved with marble, in the centre of 
the town, in which is the town-hall, a 
building of Tenos marble* containing 
the post, telegraph) and other public 
buildings. On the opposite side of 
the square is a statue of Admiral 
Andrea Miaoulid^ There is an Italian 
opera and a Greek theatre. 

Old Syra is situated otx a remarkable 
conical hill commanding the port, and 
is divided from the new town by a 
tract of ground not yet built over, On 
the top stands the ch. of St. George, 
from which the view is very fine ; 
below is that of the .Jesuits. Old Syra 
contains about 6000 inhabitants, mostly 
Boman Catholics, for Syra was ti^e 
centre of a Boman Catholic Mission 
in the Levant, and to protect the 
missionaries from molestation, France 
took Syra under ita protection, and 
hence in the revolution it wts a sort 
of, neutral ground, on which Greek 
refugees could take refuge and safely 
carry on their merchandise; Ihis 
reason, and the fact that it possesses 
a good harbour half way between 
Asia and Europe^ have been the causes 
of the prosperity of modem Syra. 

The importsof Syrain 1 888 aoaduntad 
to ^1,201,000, of which £674,000 were 
. from Great Britain and her colonies ; 
the exports during the Same year wc 
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£78,700. The Cnstom and Munieipal 
duties collected here form no incon- 
siderable part of the revenues of the 
island. It produces a little inferior 
wine, and is the mart for the vege- 
tables of the neighbouring islands, 
which are exported principally to Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria. 

There are extensive tanneries em- 
ploying about 1000 people, a large 
engineering establishment capable of 
turning out steam-engines up to 200 
horse-power, and a hydraulic slip 
capable of lifting vessels of 1000 tons, 
belonging to the Greek Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, several other engineer- 
ing fiustories and steam flour-mills 
owned by private individuals. 

A large number of wooden ships 
were formerly built here, but of late 
years this industry has greatly de- 
clined. The wealthier mhabitants 
have pleasant country villas in the 
villages of Chryse and Talanta, and 
at Phoenike, where are still to be seen 
the ruins of the ancient town of that 



name. 



52. Tbnos. 



Tencs (Pop. 16,681) is 60 m. in cir- 
cumference, and consists of a long, 
lofty and rugged chain of hills running 
from N.W. to S.E. The industry of 
its inhabitants, aided by a plentiful 
supply of water, has covered the 
greater part of it with terraces for 
vines and fig-trees. The modem town 
of TenoSf or 8t, Nicholas^ stands on the 
site of the ancient city. It is situated 
on an open roadstead, very dangerous, 
and where it is sometimes impossible 
to land, when it is blowing hard from 
S.E. to S.W., but an extensive break- 
water is now (1889) being built; 
there is a good harbour at Panormo, 
on the N. coast, though it is little fre- 
quented. 

At 10 minutes' walk from the town 
is situated the celebrated Greek ch. of 
the Evanghelistria, a large straggling 
pile, built of white marble found on 
the island. The miraculous healing 
powers which are ascribed to ** Our 
Lady " of this ch. cause thousands of 
people to flock there every year from 



all parts of the Levant, bring^g with 
them valuable gifts to the ch., which 
is said to be immensely rich. This 
concourse of pilgrims, on the 2Sth of 
March, Uie day of the declaration of 
independence, on which the miracnlous 
picture is supposed to have been 
found, is the great national gathering 
of Greeks ; as many as 5000 come from 
Ana Minor, Macedonia, and other re- 
mote places. All the Levant steamer 
companies send ships crowded with 
devotees, and sick who hope to be 
cured. 

There is a good college for giris 
kept by the Ursuline Sisters of Mercy, 
at liUtra, about 1^ hrs. from the town, 
which is well worth a visit. 

ExcHmrgo, the Venetian town, was 
perched on the top of a lofty hill 6 m. 
off. The remuns of the castle are 
picturesque. 

There are several quarries of white 
and coloured marble on the island. 
The marble of Pyrgos, to the N. of 
the island, is in great repute for 
building purposes. 



53, Mtkonos. 

Mykottot is a rocky island, 36 m. in 
circumference. The town (Pop. 6302) 
is situated at the W. side, and is large 
and prosperous, notwithstanding that 
the island itself produces only a little 
com and wine. Knitting stockings is 
one of the principal industries. Some 
of the inhabitants are large ship- 
owners, and the greater part of the 
male population are engaged in a sea- 
faring Ufe. Mykonos has a sinister 
reputation throughout all the sor- 
rounding islands «>r its MmooiogUUUt 
or women who improvise death-wails 
at fhnerals. 

There is a small museum of anti<}Qi- 
ties found on the island, in which 
most of the spoils from Delos are 
kept. The museum and municipal 
rooms are in a larse building^ erected 
by the Russians, who in 1777 intended 
to make Mjrkonos the centre of thdr 
operations m the iBgean. 

The bay is much exposed to tlie 
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W. ; but ronnd the town to the south- 
ward there is a harbour running far in 
to the E. and S.E., and sheltered from 
the W. by a cape and islet. Here ships 
can winter in safety. 



54. Delos. 

In passing from Syra to DeloSy the 
traveller leaves the busy scenes of 
commercial enterprise for silent and 
solemn recollections of the past At 
Syra all the interest of the island is of 
modem date; that of Delos belongs 
to antiquity. The birthplace of 
Apollo and of Artemis, the sanctuary 
of the iEgean, the political centre of 
the Greek Islands, the holy isle, to 
which the eyes of every Greek turned 
with instinctive veneration — Delos, 
which boasted an oracle second in 
sanctity to that of Delphi alone, and 
a magnificent temple of Apollo, raised 
by the common contribution of the 
Greek states, is now a desert and un- 
inhabited rock, with scarcely one 
picturesque ruin to recall the image 
of its greatness. 

The French School at Athens, under 
the direction of M. HomoUe, have lately 
made an almost complete excavation 
of De^ the results of which are 
exhaustively treated in the * Bulletin 
de Correspondance HelMnique;' and 
a restoration of the plans of all the 
old temples has been made, and many 
archaic statues brought to light and 
inscriptions of the greatest interest. 

To the W. of Delos, separated from 
it by a strait only i a mile across, 
and forming a good land-locked har- 
bour, is the island of Khbnea, called 
the Cheater Delos, where is a quarantine 
establishment. Both are now unin- 
habited, except by a few shepherds 
with their flocks. 



55. Abdbos. 



now known as the Doro passage^ much 
dreaded by mariners during the winter 
on account of the prevalence of bad 
weather, and its iron-bound coast. 

The ancient city was situated nearly 
in the middle of the western coast of 
the island. It had no port of its own, 
but its inhabitants used the fine harbour 
in the neighbourhood, called Gaurion, 
a name which it still retains. There 
are yet extensive remains. Andros is 
conspicuous for its old towers, where 
the ^'Archons" of Italian origin 
lived, and which are in the possession 
of their descendants. The Archons 
of Andros are still noted amongst the 
democratic modern Greeks for their 
family pride. The round Hellenic 
tower in the N.W. of Andros is one 
of the most interesting relics we have 
of ancient strategic art, and well 
merits a visit. 

The modem town of Andros, called 
Kastron is, on the other hand, placed 
on the E. side of the island, where it 
has a bad and shallow port, now (1889) 
being improved. The population of 
the island in 1879 was 27,615, of whom 
about one-third are of Albanian race, 
and still speak that language. The 
island produces a considerable quantity 
of silk, wine, and lemons. The corn 
raised generally suffices for the con" 
sumption of the inhabitants. Andros 
was celebrated for its wine in antiquity, 
and was sacred to Diouysos. 

There are 2 interesting monasteries 
on Andros, Panachrantas and Hagia. 
The latter has a valuable library, with 
a Gospel of the date 1156. There are 
traces of ruins about it, and a curious 
warm stream, which leads one to be- 
lieve that the Temple of Dionysos 
stood on this spot. 

Many of its inhabitants are engaged 
in seafaring occupations or are ship- 
owners : but the principal trade, is in 
oranges and lemons, which grow in 
profusion in the sheltered valleys of 
Menites and Korthi. 



56. Keos (Zea). 



Andros, the most northerly, the most 
fertile, and one of the largest of the 
Cydades, is 21 m. long and 8 broad. 
It is separated from the S.E. pro- I XeoB well deserves a visit. It is 
montory of Eulxsa by a narrow strait, I situated 13 m. S.E. of the promontory 
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of Snniimi, and is 14 m. from N. to S. 
dud ten from E. to W. 

The most important town on the 
island was JuZt's, on the same site as 
the modem one, Keo9 ; there are 
several interesting remains, notably 
a colossal lion 20 ft. in length, lying 
at present E. of the town. The houses 
are piled up in terraces one above 
another, so that the roofs of one range 
sometimes serve as a street for those 
higher up. The harbour is at Koremoj 
or, as it is now called, Livadhi, 3 m. 
distant It is large, and fit for vessels 
of any size. Before the trade of the 
Cyclades centred on Syra, Keos, from 
its large harbour, was the emporium 
of the islands. 

At the monastery of Hagia Marina, 
on the road to Poiessa, is a very in- 
teresting ancient Hellenic fortress. 
King Otho and his Queen went to the 
top and wrote their names; now the 
staircase is dangerous. 

Karthaia, excavated in 1811 by the 
Danish archsDologist Bronsted, was 
on the S.E. side of the island. The 
road from the capital to it is one of 
the most interesting relics of antiquitv 
in Greece. It was broad and level, 
and supported by a strong wall, re- 
mains of which may be traced in 
several places. 

The population of the island in 1879 
amounted to 5650, nearly all of whom 
live in the town. Keos produces silk, 
wine, &c., but its principal article of 
commerce is the valonia acorn (the 
acorn of the QuercuB MgUopi), which 
is exported in large quantities for the 
use of tanners. 

There are three barren and unin- 
habited islets a few miles from Keos, 
Gyaros {Gioura\ Helena (or Malm»\ 
and Belbina {8t. George), occasionally 
resorted to by shepherds with their 
flocks. 



57. Kythnob (Thermia). 

Kythnos (Pop. 4258) resembles some- 
what in physical character its neigh- 
bour Keos, but it is smaller and much 
lower. The ancient Acropolis stood on 
the W. coast, upon a cliff rising over 



the sea to a heicfat of 600 ft. There 
are remains still to be traced down 
by the shore of temples and aque- 
ducts, and a tiny islet is covered with 
ruins. Its position is so advan- 
tageous, with the 2 good harbours, 
Phykiae and Colonna, to the N., and 2 
more to the S., that an idea has been 
entertained of again making it the seat 
of the local government. 

On the N.E., near Cape KephaloSf 
is the small fork-shaped p<Mrt of 8L 
Irene; having a chapel and a few 
houses on the S., and on the N. the 
famous warm-springs from which the 
island derives its modem name. They 
rise near the shore^ and are 3 in number. 
Many invalids arrive here every sum- 
mer to bathe in them. The bathing 
establidmient is a commodious build- 
ing, erected by King Otha 

Kytlmos is oelebmted still, as it 
was in ancient days, for its cheese, 
which is sent over in quantities to 
Athens. They have a festival once a 
year called ** Cheese Sundajr." 

A singular custom prevails among 
the unmarried ^rls of this and some 
of the neighbounng islands ; they wear 
white cotton gloves, and cover their 
faces up to the eyes when engaged in 
oot-door pursuits. 



58. SSBPHOB. 

SexphoB is a small rocky island 
between Kythnoa and Siphnoe, cele- 
brated in mythology as the place where 
Perseus turned me inhabitants into 
stone with the Gorgon's head. 

The chief village is situated i a mile 
from the harbour, on a rocky hill 
800 ft. high, and contains most of .the 
popidation of Berphos, that is, 3387 
souls. The ancient ci^ stood on the 
same site; but there are no ruins of 
importance. The island produces a 
litUe wine, com, and many grapes for 
eadng. On the S.W. side there is a 
good harbour, called by the Franks 
Porta Catena, from a story of its 
mouth having been formerly closed 
with a chain. 

A valuable iron-ore is found on the 
island, and a large quantity of it is 
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yearly exported, prineipally to Eng- 
land. 

The Conrent of tibe Archangel at 
the Tillage of Galene, contains some 
good frescoes, and on the rock aboye 
the town there is a onrioos inscription 
in lai^e letters. 



59. SiPHNOS (SiFHANTO.) 

Situated to the S.E. of Serphos, 
Siphnos is of an oblong form, and about 
36 m. in eiroamferenoe. 

In consequence of their gold and 
silver mines, of which the remains are 
still Tislble close to the Church of the 
Saviour, the Siphniotes attained great 
prospmty, and were regarded in the 
time of Herodotus astlw wonEtlthiest of 
the islanders. 

The population in 1879 was 6906, 
and the inhabitants are a quiet and 
industrious race, worthy of their pic- 
turesque and fertile isUmd. Siphniote 
journeymen potters are noted through- 
out the Levant, and many inhabitants 
of Siphnos go to liye in the towns on 
the mainland. 

A range of hills extends along the 
island fh)m N,W. to SwE., and there 
is a small monastery, dedicated to St 
Elias, on the hiffhest summit, which 
reaches an elevation of 3000 ft. On 
the table-land towards the E., 1000 ft. 
above the sea, stands a group of vil- 
lages ; the central and largest is Stavri 
(pSrovpo/) or Oro88es, This is a de* 
lightful residence in the summer, with 
a fine view of the eastern Cyclades. 
On the S<E. coast there is a good 
harbour, named Pharos, from an ancient 
light-honae and watch-tower, now in 
ruins. Between this port and Stavri 
stands the Monastery of ike Fmrntatn 
(els T^y fip^crivy in a very picturesque 
situation. 

The capital, called by the name of 
the island, or. more frequently ihe 
CkuUe Qrh Kdarpov, from its ruinous 
Venetian fortifications), is on the 
eastern clifGs, which rise abruptl j from 
the sea to the height of 1000 ft. ; and 
the inhabitants of Italian origin still 
retain jewelry and dress of the epoch 
when the Da Corogna family were 
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l<»ds of Siphnos. There are here 
some scanty traces of the ancient city, 
which occupied the same site ; and an 
inscription in Gothic letters setting 
forth the name of the Italian governor 
in A.D. 1369, 



60. EiMC»iOfl (Abgentibba). 

A small island between Siphnos and 
Melos, and separated from the latter 
by a strait only } m. broad* Its ex- 
treme length is 5 jn. and breadth 
3^ m. There are many caverns in 
the hiUs, which used to be the favourite 
haunts of corsairs. The ancient for- 
tress in the centre of the island may 
still be traced. 

The modem town (Pop. 1653) is the 
only inhabited place in the island ; it is 
in the S.E., a mile firom the harbour, 
which is small and insecure. 

About 200 paces from the S. of the 
island is a rock called St. Andrew, 
covered with the remains of houses 
and cemeteries. The name Argentiera 
was owing to the existence of silver- 
mines in the island. The elevated 
rodt of FdUno lies near its S.E. ex- 
tremity. The great industry of the 
place is the exportation of terra 
hunolia (fuller's earth), which is found 
in the volcanic rocks of the shore* 



61. Mblos. 

Malofl (Pop. 5556) is the most wes^ 
terly of the Cyclades. Its length is 
14 m. from. E. to W., and its breadth 
8 m. It contains on the N. a deep bay, 
which fbrms one of the best harbourfi 
in the Mediterranean. Until- quite 
lately it was the seat of foreign con- 
siUates, and pilots lived here to direct 
vessels through the Archipelago. The 
old Italian capital of the lords of 
Melos, called Zephyria, is still stand- 
ing, and contains five churches; but 
it was abandoned 50 years ago on 
account of its unhealthiness. The 
ruins of the ancient city are on the 
northern shore of this harbour, and 
extend from the hill above to the 
water-side. Heve was found the oele^ 
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brated Venus de Milo, now in the 
Loavre, which was found by a peasant 
in 1820 when pulling down a heap of 
stones in his field. 

Ancient remains and mutilated 
statues are still constantly found in 
the Valley of Klima. Very curious 
catacombs may also be seen. 

Melos is of volcanic origin, and 
Yolcanic agency is still at work in its 
hot*springs and mines of sulphur and 
alum. MoutU Kalamos is sometimes 
semi-active, emitting smoke and sul- 
phureous vapours. There are several 
sulphureous springs said to possess 
great efficacy in cutaneous affections. 

The sur&ce of the island is generally 
meged and mountainous, and has a 
naKed and sterile appearance, but the 
valleys and low grounds are.eztremely 
fertile. The coloured marbles, of which 
there are several quarries, are much 
esteemed, and the millstone found here 
is exported to all the neighbouring 
islands. 

Milo also exports sulphur, lead and 
manganetic iron ores. 

The present seat of government is 
Kasi/ron, a large village on a rocky 
height on the N. side of the entrance 
to the bay. A few miles to the 
N.W. is the rugged, uninhabited islet 
of Anti-Melos, abounding in wild 
goats. 



62. PHOLBaANDBOS (POLTEANDRO) 

is one of the smallest of the Gyclades. 
Its northern shores are harbourless 
and very precipitous, offering some of 
the finest coast-scenery amongst the 
islands, and a visit to the "Golden 
Grotto " is very repaying. The har- 
bour is on the E. coast, and the modem 
town, containing about 1189 inhabi- 
tants, is 4 m. N. of it, at the foot of the 
hill on which the ancient city stood. 
The Venier family, of Venetian origin, 
still possess many of their old trea- 
sures. 

63. SlEIHOB. 

A small island, the greater portion 
of which is barren. The landing place. 



an open roadstead, is on the S.W., 
and the 2 villages, each of 1000 souls, 
stand on an elevated ridge, about an 
hour's walk from it. To the W. are 
the ruins of the ancient town, and, not 
far from them, on a height looking 
down sheer into the sea, a small temple 
of Apollo, in perfect condition, now 
converted into a church. 



64. Ids (Nig). 

After the rugged scenery of Pholeg- 
andros and Silunos, it is refreshing to 
gaze upon the softer and more lovely 
features of this little island. It has an 
excellent harbour on the E., with a few 
store-houses round it, and the S.E. and 
S.W. coasts are indented with creeks 
affording good anchorage. los was 
called "Littie Malta" by the Turks, 
from its excellent harbour. The town, 
of 3630 inhabitants, occupies part of a 
small hill rising from the harbour, 
the site of the ancient city. los has 
innumerable small churches, nearly 
400 in number. Faleokastrany a 
mediaeval fortress, stands on a com- 
manding height in the N.E. extremity 
of the island, and not far from the sea. 
The ruins are still in good preservation. 
Tradition states that Homer died and 
was buried on this island at a place 
called Plaketos, where are ancient 
remains, and where Ck>unt Pasch von 
Krienen professed to have actually 
found the tomb last century. 



65. ThBBA (SANTOBIN).t 

The modem name Santozin, or iSam- 
torini, has been usually derived from 
8t. Irene, canonized by the Greek 
Church. There is a cathedral of St. 
Irene on the island. Many of the 
Cyclades are of volcanic origin, bat 
none bears so evident traces of such 
origin as Thera. 

It was originally circular, but it 
now resembles a horseshoe in shape, 

f Cionsolt Lyell's 'Geology,' aod Fouqntf, 
'Santorin et ses Eraptions/ Paris, 1879, 462 
pages, with 61 large plates and woodcuts in 
texk 
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the islet of Thbrabia haring been torn 
ftom it by an earthquake about b.0. 
237. The half-moon harbour thus 
formed is the crater of a submarine 
volcano, and is in parts unfathom- 
able, but boats can be secured by being 
moored on a bank, the position of 
Trhich is pointed out by a buoy, or by 
being hauled up on the beach. Sailors 
bring their ships here to be cleaned, 
for the sulphurous streams from the 
volcano clear off all growth from the 
ships' bottoms. The dark calcined 
rocks around this bay have a some- 
irhat dismal though highly interesting 
and picturesque appearance; but the 
S. and S.B. districts of the island are 
verdant, well-cultiyated, and beautiful, 
well worthy, even at this day, of the 
ancient title CdUiste, 

Thera is 36 m. in drcnmference. 
Its surface consists of decomposed 
pumice-stone, supplying, in certain 
localities, a fertile soil, vhich, after 
careful cultivation, produces com and 
cotton, and excellent wine. Water 
and firewood are very scarce ; and the 
islanders are sometimes obliged to 
procure even the former from los or 
Amorgos. Larse cisterns are cut in 
the porous rocks to preserve water, 
but in dry seasons these often fail. 
The inhabitants number about 16,702, 
and are an honest and industrious 
community, passionately attached to 
their ''lone volcanic isle." There 
are 600 Latins, descended from Frank 
settlers in the Middle A^ ; they live 
on good terms with their countiymen 
of Uie Greek Church, and are not 
separated from them by so strong a line 
of demarcation as elsewhere. There 
is a Greek and a Latin bishop, and a 
college for girls, kept by Sisters of 
Charity. Eye-diseases are very com- 
mon, and the inhabitants suffer much 
frtnn damp in winter. 

There are two landing-places in the 
great concave bay on the W. side, 
below the town of Thera, and at St. 
Nicholas, each with a steep ascent up 
the cliffs, about 900 ft., the cliffs all 
round the interior of the harbour 
being about the same elevation. They 
are formed of tuih, in streaks of 
green, black, and red. The only towns 



of any consequence are the, capital, 
bearing the same name as the island, 
and OYcrhanging the harbour; and 
Fyrgo8, situated among the central 
hills, near the scattered fragments 
which mark the site of the ancient 
city. At 8caro$, on the cliffs over- 
hanging the bay, is a ruined strong- 
hold of the Dukes of Naxos. Most of 
the houses throughout the island are 
partly excavated in the porous rock ; 
and several villages are constructed 
in volcanic gullies, so that only the 
front walls of the houses appear, and 
in one even the church is cut out of 
the rock. 

A visit to the ruins of the old town 
on Mesa Yound, the only non-volcanic 
portion of the island on to which the 
pumice from the volcano has attached 
Itself so as to form the rest, is very 
repaying. A curious serpent on the 
rock, various old ** herva, and many 
other remains are still to be seen. 

The islet of Thbbasia is 6 m. in 
length, and 2 m. in breadth, and con- 
tains 400 inhabitants. Between it and 
Thera rise 3 volcanic rocks, of which 
the largest, Nea Katthi^b, or New 
Burnt Ide, was thrown up above the 
sea in A.D. 1707. N. of this is Mikba 
Eaumenb, or LiiUs Burnt Ide; and 
to the S., Palaia Kaum^b, or Old 
Burnt Ide (also called Hiera), which 
emerged B.O. 197* Thera will amply 
repay a visit from the scholar and the 
antiquary, and more especially from 
the geologist According to Professor 
L. Ross (see ' Inselreisen,' B. i., p. 86), 
the following are the dates of ibe 
known eruptions in this island, viz. 
B.C. 197 ; A.D. 46, 726, 1573, and 1707 : 
the last continued until 1713. All 
these took place in the centre of the 
gulf, where now is the island Kaii- 
mene. At the end of January, 1866, 
the people of Kaiim^ne observed signs 
of a new eruption, and on February 
1st they saw stones thrown up from 
the port of Volcano. From this date 
the new volcano went on increasing, 
and by the end of the [month hi^ 
reached a height above water of about 
100 ft The first great eruption oc- 
curred at 10 AM, on February 20th, 
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it b^g followed on the ^lat and the 
22nd by similar eruptions. From 
l&is date, till the autumn of 1870, 
diese phenomena, on a similar scale, 
continued in unceasing succession. 
Enormous masses of lava rose aboYe 
the sea, surpassing the size of those 
projected in 1 707. A lateral eruption, 
named Mount Afrcessa, began on the 
13th February. In January, 1868, 
this formation had disappeared. In 
1866, Mount George, still without a 
crater, but under continiioas erup- 
tions, formed a regular cone to the S. 
of Nea Kaiimeue, of the height of 
325 ft. At the end of August, 1670, 
these phenomena ceased (see Dr. 
Julius Schmidt, in Petermann's ' Geo- 
gra^sche Mittheihingen,' 1866). 

Large quantities of ashes and d/&* 
composed pumioe-stone, called ''poiv 
oellana," are exported from the island, 
and form, when mixed with lime, a 
Very durable, hydraulic cement eft-^ 
tensively used in the Levant. Knit- 
ting stocking is abo one of the prin- 
cipal industnes of the island^ and the 
wine of Santotin is celebarated through* 
out the Levant. 



66. Anapbis (Nauo). 

A few miles B. of Thera rises, the 
fflnall island of Aftsphe, celisbrated of 
old for ita temple of Apollso iElgletes» 
or The Befvl^t^ some retnains of which 
were in the walls of a Greek monastery, 
which was destroyed by an earthf 
quake in .1888. The ruins of thfe 
old town are. very extensive, and 
pK^int to a large populati<m in ancient 
times. 

The modem village is near the 
W. end of the island, and contains 
about 900 inhabitaate. Aaaphe is 
.very full of paiiridges. 



67. Am(»lgos, 

N. of Anaphe, contains a populatidn 
of 45.56, who dwell in several villages 
besides the capital. They are stud to 
be the most dishonest people .of the 
Cydades. 



Perhaps the greatest tnrioaty in 
the island is a convent founded by the 
Emperor Alexius Comnenus (dedi- 
cated to * H Uapayia ri x^i^Mri<rfra\ 
and buUt in the mouth of a cavera 
situated on the face of the eastern 
cliffs, about 3 m. from the town, and 
somewhat resembling the monast^y 
of MegaspelsOn, in Arcadia. The 
situation is eiiceedingly' romantic, and 
well deserves a visit. Amorgosis also 
celebrated £Mr its prophetic stxeam* 
over which the Church of Si. George 
is built; it is much oonsulted by 
sailors in the ^gean Sea. 

The remains of the 3 ancient towns 
of Amorgos may be visited, also old 
Hellenic forts. 



68. Naxos (Naxia). 

Nazos is the largest of the Cydades, 
being .18 m. in length and 12 in 
breadth. It is oonnecj^ with various 
legends relating to Dionysos, which 
have been carried on into modem 
times and attributed to St. Dionysius. 
Here he is said to have found Ariadne 
when deserted by Theseus. . 
. Its history in the Middle Ages is 
remarkable. About a.i>. 1204, it and 
several of the adjacent islancU were 
seiaed by a Venetian adventurer 
named Marco Sanudo, who founded 
a powerful state under the, title of 
the JDmhy &f Nasooe, Favoured by 
Venice, the Sanudo and Crispi dynas- 
ties ruled over many of the Cyclades 
for 36Q years, and finally succumbed 
to the TorkB in 1566. 

Naxos is one ^f the most fertile 
and beautiful of the JBgean Islands, 
especially the valleys of Potamia and 
Tripodes, and the marble found in it 
is huc^y ififerior to that of Pisros, Its 
population numbers about 17,000, all 
Greeks with the exception. of 300 or 
400 Latins, descendants of settlers in 
the time of the Dukes. It is the seat 
of the Boman Catholic Arehbishop of 
the Cyelades. 

The caj^iilal oeciiittes the site of the 

ancient eity on the W. coast. Its 

houses look gay and bright from the 

I sea, but the streets are narrow, intri- 
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isttie aiid ^Hhy. The dadal palace is 
entirely in ruins. The ' antiqiiities of 
Naxos relate almost exclusively to 
the worship of Bacchus. A small 
portion of the temple still stands on 
an islet close to the town, and other 
ruins are found, not only in the town, 
but high up in the mountain esJled 
Mt. Zea. To the N. of the island, 
2 days' journey from liie town, is an 
unfinished colossal statue, which, from 
an inscrip^n near, was evidently to 
be dedicated to Apollo ; it lies in the 
centre of the old Naxiode .marble 
quarry* Vestiges of a causeway from 
^e roek to the 'land are also visible. 
The inhabitants of the mbiiittain 
village bear a very bad oharacteir, and 
were until lately addicted to piracy* 

In this island are the mines, or 
quarries, of the celebrated emery 
stone, of which the Government allows 
only 3000 Uabs to be exported'-, yearly* 
Till within the last half century this 
mineral was only found here; now, 
however, mines have been discovered 
in several parts of Asia Minor. 

Quantities of preserved citron are 
yearly exported to England and Italy, 
the cidtivation of which is the prin- 
cipal industry of the Island. 



69. Paxos. 

Faros is about 36 .m« in circum- 
ference, and oonsists of a single round 
mooatain sloping evenly down to the 
maritime plain, which surrounds it on 
every side* The scenery is pictut 
resque, ajdd- the soil fertile, though im« 
perfectly. cultivated* The population 
in 1879 was 8980.. Here also the 
citron is extensively cultivated. 

There is an excdlent . hail^bofiir at 
NatuBd, on the N; coaat ; another at 
Paradna, on the W.^ near .the site of 
the ancient cityy adapted only for 
snmll vessels; and 2 others at 
MarmarA and Driotf on the K coast. . 

The great interest of. Paros i» 
centred in its quarries, from which 
the marble (called Lychnitis) of the 
finest specimens of Grecian sculpture 
extant was obtained. The chief Lych- 



nitis mine is at Bt. IVfina^, and has 
over its entrance an ancient relief 
representing a wedding banquet. They 
are situated in Mount Marpessa, and 
were re-opened, after a long period of 
disuse, for the tomb of Napoleon I. in 
the Invalides. Some of the quarries 
are subterranean, and others a del 
oufverty but everywhere the marble is 
abundant. A Belgian compaiiy pur- 
chased them, and constructed a tram- 
Way to the port, and a breakwater 
enables vessels .- to load alongside, 
but the works were suspended until 
1889, wheh the plant was purchased 
by a Glasgow firm, and the works 
re-opened. 



70.: Oliabds (Antipabo) 

is about 7 m. in length by 3 in 
breadth, and separated from the W. 
coast of Paros by a narrow strait, 
where there is depth for the largest 
vessels, though the port is navigable 
only for small craft. There is only 
one wretched village, of about 600 
inhabitants, endosed in a wall, for 
Antiparos not many years ago was a 
hotbed of piracy. 

The great curiosity of the island is 
its grotto, about 1} hrs.' ride on ass- 
back from the village ; but the descent 
is extremely difficult, and can only be 
managed by the aid of long ropes and 
rope-ladders. The interior is rich and 
magnificent ; the roof, floor and walls 
of a series of chambers are covered 
with incrustations of dazzling white- 
ness, while stalactites of great size 
hang .like icicles frota .abloye. The 
grotto below so resembles a cathedral, 
that a French amba^adoi t6 the 
Porte, M. de Nointel, held a midnight 
mass here on Christmas Eve, 1673, 
and inscribed the event at thie base of 
one of the stalactites. 

On Nftxos, Paros, Antiparos, and 
two other islets, .are evidences of a 
Vast prehistoric population. These 
islands were once joined together, and 
beneath the sea at Antiparos may be 
seen ruined walls and buildings. 

Rich mines of calamine and other 
metals have lately been discovered on 
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the island, which are worked on a 
small scale. 



71. Sktbos. 

Skyros is the chief of the northern 
Sporades. It is diyided into two parts 
nearly equal, by a narrow isthmos 
which lies between Port AcMtteion on 
the E. and the Port EXamitxa on the W. 
There is another natural harbour of 
great size, on the S. coast, vulgarly 
called TrimpouehaU (a corruption of 
** Tre Bocche"), from the ikree mouths 
formed by the two little isles which 
protect the entrance. There is also 
anchorage for small vessels at Ptfrta, 
5 m. to the N. of Port Achilleion, 
where an islet shelters a low point 
terminating a fertile plain, which ex- 
tends southwards as fkr as to the 
heights of the town of St George, 
presenting an appearance very differ- 
ent from that of the dry ana naked 
Cyclades. The southern part of 
Skyros consists of high mountains, 
intersected by deep gullies, the sum- 
mits being clothed with oaks, firs, and 
beeches. The northern part is not so 
mountainous; all the hills bear corn 
and wine. 

Although Skyros is frequently men- 
tioned in the stories of the mythical 
period, the relics of antiquity are 
neither numerous nor very interesting. 
There are several blets along its 
western shore, liie most important of 
which is Skybopulos. 



72. Ikos (Ghiliodbomia). 

This island abounds in wooded 
slopes, but the population does not ex- 
ceed 50 femilies, all collected in a 
village in a very strong position, on 
the S. extremity of the hills near the 
sea. There is a landing-place below 
the village on the S. shore, another on 
the northern; and a large natural 
harbour, well sheltered, and affording 



anchon^e for vessels of any size, be- 
tween Chiliodromia and the smaller 
island now called Xbbon^ iPry 
Idand) which lies to the W., and was 
anciently called Eudemia. 



73. Pjbfabbthos ob Seofelos. 

There are two towns on Skopelos at 
the present day. The capital, called 
by the same name as the idand, stands 
at a rock near tiie landing-place on 
the S.E. coast, and is bordered on the 
S. by a fertile plain surrounded by 
a semicircle of woody hills. It is a 
flourishing little town, containing no 
less than 6000 inhabitants. About 
2000 more reside in GZosso, on the 
north-western extremity of the chain 
of hills which bisects the island from 
N. to S. There are two good har- 
bours — Panormos and AgaorUias. The 
chief produce of the island is a light 
and pleasant red wine, besides oil and 
citrons. 

74. Skiathos. 

No Grecian island is more rich in 
wood and thicket than is Skiathoa. 
The steep sides of the low hills, with 
which its abounds, are overspread with 
evergreen foliage. The new town is 
prettily situated upon a ^declivity on 
the S.^ coast, with densely-wooded 
hills rising behind it ; but the streets 
are wretched. It has an excellent 
hurbour. After the destruction by 
Philip of the ancient city, which oc- 
cupied the same site, the. inhabitants 
built their town near the N.E. coast, 
in an almost inaccessible position, 
with a view to security from pirates ; 
and it was not till 1829 that they 
ventured to return to the ancient site. 
The deserted town presents a singular 
appearance. The inhabitants are al« 
most entirely occupied in sea&ring 
pursuits, and the beauty of the womcoi 
IS as conspicuous as their costume is 
picturesque. 
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SECTION V. 
CTFRUS AND MALTA. 
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in the IfUerior, — A dili- 
gence leaves Lamaka daily at about 
6 A.M. for Nikosia, returning at 2 p.m. 
The distance is 25^ m., and takes 
between 4 and 5 hrs. Fare, 3s. 6c2. 

+ The Editor Is under the greatest obligation 
to Dr. Gnillemard for his elaborate revision of 
Ids article. 

Morray's * Handbook for Turkey in Asia * ; 
Di Cesnola, 'Cyprus, its Cities, Tombs, &c.,' 
Murray, 1877 ; De Mas Latrie, ' Llle de Chypre.' 
Pwris, Firmln Didot, 1879. Sir S. Baker, • Cy- 
prus as I saw it in 1879;' Unger u. Kotachy, 
* Die Inael Kypem ; ' • Sunshine and Storm in 
the East,' Lady Brassey. See also * A Biblio- 
graphy of Cyprus/ by C. D. Cobham. 



Other roads are hardly suitable for 
carriages. The chief mode of tra- 
velling is oh mules, which are yery 
good, and can be hired, if for a 
journey of some days, at fVom 2s. to 
28. 6a. per diem. The traveller, 
however, will do well to provide him- 
self with a European saddle, as the 
native arrangement is clumsy and un- 
comfortable. He should also bring a 
complete camp-equipment, as, though 
the natives are most hospitable, and 
fair accommodation can be obtained 
at the monasteries, yet there are few 
if any native houses where the tra- 
veller could pass an undisturbed 
night in a native bed. If he wishes 
to be completely independent, and 
see the country tnoroughly, he should 
bring tents with him, in any case a 
camp bed, mattress, and bedding, an 
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India-rabber bath, and a canteen. 
There are at present no hotels in 
Cyprus, except at Larnaka, so the 
traveller must depend on himself or 
on the hospitality of the inhabitants, 
English and native. Good introduc- 
tions are of the greatest service, and 
with these, a good camp outfit, and a 
servant capable of acting as cook and 
general factotum (who can generally 
be obtained on the island), he 'wiU 
alone be able to see the country 
properly. 

Population. — In ancient times the 
population is said to have been about 
2,000,000. The Census of 1 881 gave a 
total of 186,084 ; of whom 136,629 are 
of Greek religion, and 46,389 are Turks. 
The remainder are; — Roman Catho- 
lic and Maronite, 2,132; Gregorian 
(Armenians) 154-; English churches, 
69 1 ; Jews, 69 ; Gipsies, 20. Of these 
latter there are doubtless, however, 
many more. There are some persons 
of Italian and French origin residing 
chiefly at Lamaka and Limassol, and 
some Maronite viUages in the N. W. of 
the island, but the great bulk of the 
Christian population belongs to. the 
Greek Church. The natives are hos- 
pitable as a rule to 'Strangers, but 
have little wherewith to show it. 

The Maronite villages are in the 
neighbourhood of Kormakiti, they are 
the remnants of what was formerly 
a considerable and prosperous colony, 
which was so oppressed by the enmity 
of the Greeks that they have been re- 
duced to their present insignificance. 
Considerable numbers of Axabs, how- 
ever, have immigrated since 1878» and 
are prospering from their industry and 
intelligence. 

The climate, in spite of all that has 
been said against it, is, during the 

freater part of the year, extremely 
ealthv in almost all parts, and for 
a resident who is able to choose his 
q^uarters and move at will, hardly a 
more perfect combination of warmth, 
dryness, brightness and equability 
can be found, than may be obtained by 
residing at Nikosia in the sjpring and 
autumn, Limassol in the wmter, and 



Troodos in the summer. The ex- 
tremely good health of the troops, 
who live at a camp near Limassol. 
from October to May, and on the cool 
slopes of Troodos from June to Sep- 
tember, is a proof of this, and their 
immunity from chest disease, and in 
fact from most climatic ailments, shows 
incontrovertibly the merits of the 
climate. The heat is, no doubt, great 
in summer, but the mountains are 
available for those who are not tied 
by duty, where they can revel in the 
purest air, fragrant with the whole- 
some scent of the pine-trees. Nikosia 
is a dry climate, and is liable to hot 
winds in the summer, bnt with cool 
nights. In winter frosts sometimes 
occur at night, and fires are a necessity. 
The seaports have a more equable 
temperature, but -are damp from the 
sea breeze in summer. Famagusta 
and Lamaka suffer in the autumn 
from the neighbourhood of marshes ; 
and the natives in all irrigated dis- 
tricts are liable to fever. But, with 
ordinary care and common-sense pre- 
cautions, no EiMX)pean need suffer 
from it. Chills and draughts are the 
most frequent causes of fever, and to 
guard against these is the best method 
of avoidmg an attack. 

Sport. — The attractions of Cyprus 
as a scene of sport have been somewhat 
overrated, and owing to the high price 
of game since the English occupa- 
tion, and the unsportsmanlike and 
thoughtless* habits of the natives, 
game would speedily have disappeared 
had not laws for their protection and 
a close season (from 15th Feb. to 
31st July, for mon£01on, hares, part- 
ridges and franoolin) been introduced. 

Hares, partridges {Ccuseabis chttkar}, 
and francolin {F, tnUgaris) are plen- 
tiful in some parts. The latter most 
frequent the neighbourhood of Papho, 
Khrysokhou, Kormakiti and the Kar- 
pas. In the winter season woodcock 
occur in some abundance, and Trild 
duck, snipe, and various waders fre- 
quent the marshes near Famagusta, 
Lamaka, Limassol and Konklia; bat 
their quantity is vaiiable, and depends 
upon the severity of the winter. The 
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best time for snipe is from the be- 
ginning of January ^to March. The 
only large game is the monfflon, which 
exists in the almost inaccessible wilds 
to the N.W. of Troodos, but is very 
seldom seen. Several have been shot 
^ Europeans since the occupation.t 
The moufflon of Cyprus is a distinct 
species from that of Corsica, and has 
been named Ovis eypriu8. No fishing 
whatsoever is to be had, the rivers 
becoming dry in summer. 

There is a pack of harriers at 
Nikosia, which hunt twice a week 
during the winter, and afford very 
fair sport. Polo is also much played 
durinff the season, and there are Spring 
Bace Meetings at Nikosia, Lamina, 
and Limassol. 

Cyprofl, in Turkish KubrU, the most 
eastern island of the Mediterranean, 
is 40 m. from its north- westernmost 
cape, Eormakiti, to Cape Anamur in 
Karamania; 60 fi:^m its N.E. cape, 
St Andreas, to Lattakia in Syria; 
295 from its western point, Cape 
Epiphanio, or Arnauti, to Cape Xacro 
in Crete. From Lamaka to Beyrout, 
107 m. ; to the Suez Canal, 234 m. ; 
to Alexandria, 234 m. ; to Scanderoon, 
170 m. ; to the Dardanelles, 650 m. ; 
and to Malta, 960 m. 

Its position is thus central and com- 
manding, and in the hands of England 
it ought to become the key to the 
commercial and militarv supremacy of 
the East, to command the Suez Canal, 
to control the turbulent tribes of Asia 
Minor, and to aid in developing the 
enormous resources of that rich and 
fertile country. 

Hitherto it has been little visited 
by travellers, owine partly to the dif- 
ficulty of communication, and partly 
to the bad reputation which its climate 
has enjoyed ; the former objection no 
longer exists, the latter has been re- 
cognised as greatly exaggerated. The 
enterprise of English merchants, and 
of the natives who may be stimulated 
by their example, no longer repressed 
by corrupt government and local dis- 
turbances, ought to revive in Cyprus 

t A specimen ta now dq>06ited in the Nat* 
Hi»t. MuBeam, S. Kenoington. 
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something like her ancient prosperity 
and make her an important factor in 
the regeneration of Asiatic Turkey. 

Cyprus, seen at a distance from the 
W., has the appearance of two large 
oblong islands running parallel to 
each other : — the two ranges of moun- 
tains which run, the one along the 
northern, the other along the southern 
part of the island. Between lies an 
extensive plain — the Mesorea — which 
I seldom exceeds 400 ft. above the level 
of the sea. These apparent islands 
were real at no very remote geological 
period, the Mesorea being covered by 
the sea, as its abundant beds of late 
Tertiary shells demonstrate. 

The range running along the 
northern shores of the island is that of 
Kyrenia, so called after its principal 
town. It extends from Cape Eor- 
makiti to Cape St. Andreas ; its crest 
is beautifully notched, and the sides 
are rather steep. On the northern 
coast the hills slope abruptly towards 
the sea, leaving only a narrow plain 
along the shore. The highest summit 
of this range is the castle-crowned 
crag of Buffavento (3135 ft.), and the 
most remarkable as to shape is Pente* 
dactyhn (2405 ft.), an inaccessible 
ridge which resembles a hand with 
the fingers open — whence it takes its 
name. 

The other range is called Trobdos 
or Olympus; it is situated in the S.W. 
part of the island, and is far higher 
than that just described. Its highest 
peaks are Troddos (6406 ft.), Papoutsa 
(5124 ft.) and Mdkhera (4674 ft.). In 
an eastern prolongation of this range 
is Mt. Santa Oroce, better known as 
Stavrovouni (2260 ft.), on which is said 
to have stood a temple of Jupiter. It 
is so called from the tradition that the 
Empress Helena caust^d a chapel to 
be built here, and placed in it a piece 
of the true Cross. 

The extreme length of Cyprus, from 
Cape Epiphanio to Cape b)t. Andreas, 
is 140 m The extreme breadth, from 
Cape Kormakiti to the shores of 
Akroteri, 60 m. From the north- 
eastern comer of the island a narrow 
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strip of land, called the] Karpas, 
stretches out into the sea in an easterly 
direction; it is 47 m. long and its 
average breadth 6 m. The whole 
area of the island is 3970 sq. m., equal 
to about 2^ million acres; and its 
circumference is 400 m. 

Cyprus does not contain a single 
river, properly so called ; the torrents 
which figure as such on the map are 
dry in summer, or show only a few 
pools here and there. The largest 
of them is the Pedias, which rises in 
Mt. Makhera, passes Nikosia, and de- 
bouches near Salamis, N. of Famar 
gusta. 

In early times the hills of Cyprus 
were densely wooded, but the great 
demands made on the forests in ancient 
times for smelting the ores, for which 
the island was famous, and from the 
time of Alexander the Great to that of 
the Venetians for shipbuilding, were 
the main causes of their destruction. 
Large demands were also made on 
the resources of the forests for all 
purposes by Egypt; and during the 
300 years of Turkish rule the^ were 
utterly neglected. Now the pnncipal 
forests are restricted to the southern 
range of mountains, and the best 
growth is only to be found in the 
more inaccessible regions. The sides 
of Mount Troodos are still clothed 
with splendid timber, which adds 
to the beauty and salubrity of the 
summer encampment of the troops, 
which has been established within 
a few hundred feet of the summit. 
The most important trees are the 
Cypress, the Pinus maritima and 
Pinus larioiOf the Cedar, the Juniper, 
the Oak, of which a variety called 
Qtiercus anifolia is said to be peculiar 
to Cyprus, the Carovb and the Olive. 
The Eucalyptus, which has been 
planted since the occupation, has been 
only partially successful, though some 
species thrive better than others. 

Water is plentiful below the surface 
in the valleys and plains, but except 
during winter there are few running 
streams. The usual methods for 
bringing it to the surface are by 



means of Norton or water-wheels of a 
very primitive and clumsy descrip- 
tion, worked by mules or donkeys, 
and irrigating about 2 acres; and 
by chains of wells at about 10 yds. 
distance from each other, and con- 
nected by a tunnel at the bottom. 
These wells either collect small quan- 
tities, and by their numbers form a 
stream, or else tap some underground 
channel and bring it to the surface. 
This method supplies the three prin- 
cipal towns of Nikosia, Larnaka and 
Limassol with plentifhl supplies of 
pure water. The two former have 
been put into good repair, and the 
last entirely constructed since the oc- 
cupation. There are several springs 
in the northern range, the largest of 
which — that of Kythrea, yields over 
3 million gals, per day — and puts in 
motion 27 mills; there are other 
springs at Lapithos, Karava, Hiero- 
kipos, and Bellapais, besides numerous 
small ones of fair volume in various 
parts of the island. 

Lakes are not numerous, the largest 
are the two salt lakes called Alikse 
('AA(K(£i) of Larnaka and Limassol. 
Both dry up in summer and yield 
an almost unlimited supply of salt. 
The freshwater lake of Famagusta is 
worthy of particular mention. It is 
situated about 3} m. from Famagusta. 
It is almost dry in summer, but when 
full of water, it abounds in eels. 

The extent of land capable of cul- 
tivation is out of all proportion to 
the agricultural population. The total 
area of the island is estimated at 2^ 
millions of acres, of which not more 
than one-half is ever cultivated, and 
most of that, owing to the unscientific 
method employed, is only cropped 
once in three years. An estate of 
arable land, with means of irrigation 
and a farm-house and garden, is called 
a Chiftlik, of which there are about 
80 of considerable extent, usually 
cultivated by the proprietor. 

The different Greek monasteries 
own a number of OhiftUks and large 
quantities of the best land. There is 
also a good deal of valuable property 
held as Vakouf, f.e. endowmf>nt« for 
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the Mohammedan mosques, and cha- 
ritable institutions^ which is inalien- 
able. 

The villages are almost all alike, 
and are built of snndried-brick in the 
plains and in the mountains of stone, 
cemented with mud; the roofs are 
supported on numerous arches, except 
in the few regions where timber is 
abundant. These arches are a dis- 
tinctive feature of Cypriote architec- 
ture, and are of considerable elegance. 
On them are laid small rafters sup- 
porting reeds or brushwood, on which 
the roof of mud, mixed with chopped 
straw, is laid. This is often a foot 
thick and very heavy, it has but a 
slight slope, and requires repairing 
and rolling every year before the wet 
season. The better class of houses 
have 2 storeys and porticoes with 
arches, and are plastered with gypsum. 
The floors of the rooms are through- 
out the island constructed of slabs of 
gypsum. More European architecture 
is being gradually introduced into the 
towns. 

The present value of land, in the 
vicinity of towns, and irrigated, is 
about 20L a donwn (4 -donums to an 
acre), and un-irrigated land about 1 Os. 
a danum. The price of land in the 
towns has greatly risen, and varies 
considerably. 

The principal drawbacks to agri- 
culture are the uncertainty of the 
seasons and the visitations of locusts. 
The latter are said to have been 
almost exterminated by the ingenious 
system of screens and traps invented 
by the Chev. R. Mattel. 

The principal productions of the 
island are wheat, barley, cotton, wine 
and raisins, olive oil, caroubs, silk, 
salt, sponges, and leather. 

Wheat and Barley are grown in very 
large quantities in the great plain of 
the Mesorea, and to a considerable 
extent in the Papho and Limassol 
districts. A large proportion is con- 
sum^ in the green state as ** iorage." 
Irrigation being unknown in the 
Mesorea, the crop is a very uncertain 
one; but the loam and white marl 
soils appear to be extraordinarily fer- 



tile, and give good returns except in 
seasons of drought. The harvest is 
generally over early in June. The 
barley is of very fine quality and is 
chiefly consumed upon the island; 
but much of the wheat is exported. 

Ciotton is cultivated chiefly in the 
eastern part of the Mesorea. The 
exportation in 1886 was to the value 
of 31,895/., and almost the whole of it 
consisted of the raw product. Much 
of it, like the wine, and indeed other 
articles of export, goes to France. 
Two kinds are cultivated — the in- 
digenous and the American ; the latter 
fetching as much as 65 francs the 50 
kilos. The cotton harvest is in the 
autumn, and the cultivator calculates 
on gathering it before the onset of the 
rains. In the time of the Venetian 
occupation 30,000 bales were exported 
annually, and the cultivation increased 
so largely that cereals were scarcely 
considered worth growing. Hitherto 
the system of collecting the tithe 
before harvesting has much hampered 
the peasant, but in the future the 
cultivation should prove both large 
and remunerative. 

Wine. The vine is the most im- 
portant plant in Cyprus, and its culti- 
vation is capable of almost unlimited 
extension. There are few parts of the 
island where it could not be advan- 
tageously cultivated. In the moun- 
tains especially, grupes of magnificent 
quality are produced, and^ large tracts 
of waste land are being annually 
planted. t The tithe on grapes is now 
happily abolished. 

There are two kinds of wine made 
by the natives. Mavro, or black wine, 
and Commandaria, The black wine is 
usually coarse and rough in flavour, 
but some of the better quality, when 
drunk with water, is tolerable. The 
Commandaria, a very sweet, luscious 
wine, much appreciated in the Levant, 
is made with more care, and with 
selected grapes. Both kinds usually 

f The Madeira * Malmsey ' vines were origi- 
nally brought from Qypras, Crete, and perhaps 
Ohio, and were replanted from the same source 
after their destruction bydisease fK>me years ago. 
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taste strongly of the tar which is 
used to coat the jars and skins in 
which it is stored and transported. 
The best wines are made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Levka, Kalokhorio, 
Omodos and Pera. A good system of 
'* wine-roads " has been constructed in 
the Limassol district and the cultiya- 
tion largely encouraged by the English, 
who have also initiated improvements 
in the present barbarous methods of 
manufacture and treatment An 
English firm has commenced opera- 
tions in wine-makinff on a considerable 
scale at Mandria, with every prospect of 
success. Mastic is much drunk by the 
natives. Raisins are largely exported, 
but are so carelessly made that they 
have not the value which the excellent 
quality of the grapes might produce. 

Oliye^trees are plentiful in some 
parts, and bear well, but the oil is 
badly made, and consequently of little 
value. Some of the trees in the 
neighbourhood of Anoyira are pro- 
bably as old as any in the world. 

Cfaroub trees {CeraloMa tiUqua)^ 
which supply the locust-bean, are 
indigenous, and form a valuable source 
of profit. As an article of export the 
beans rank next to wine, nearly 
40,0002. worth leaving the island 
annually. They are largely used in 
the manufacture of "Thorley's Food 
for Cattle." The wild trees are grafted, 
and bear fruit in about 5 years. The 
tree is especiall;^ valuable from the 
facility with which it grows in dry, 
barren, rocky ground. 

Silk. Cyprus produced formerly 
between 70,000 and 80,000 lbs. of silk 
per annum, but now the produce is 
very much smaller. It is chiefly ex- 
ported in the cocoon. Of late the 
industry has been encouraged, and 
with improved methods and the recent 
introduction of Japanese and other 
varieties it should do well. The 
natives have a custom of putting a 
playing-card, generally the King, with 
the eggs when hatching, to avert the 
*'evil eve;" and of hanging a hen*s 
egg in the room when the worms are 



spinning, in order that their cocoons 
may emulate it in size ! The silk is 
of coarse quality and badly manu- 
factured, but the native weavers of 
Nikosia make textures of peculiar 
qualities not to be found elsewhere. 

Salt. The salt-lakes of Lamaka 
and Limassol are capable of producing 
an almost unlimited supply of salt. 
The revenue derived from this source 
by the Sultan was about 1 7,3602. per 
annum. Since the occupation only 
the amount required to hand over to 
the Sultan in satisfaction of this claim 
and for Island use has been raised, as 
the salt being prohibited in Turkish 
ports, no market can be found for it. 

Sponges. Theooast of Cyprus has 
acquired a great reputation for sponges, 
and every year considerable numbers 
of small craft visit the grounds, coming 
from all parts of the Greek Archi- 
pelago. Many of them are even sent 
from Athens. The license of those 
fitted with diving apparatus is costly — 
25/. Those working wiUi divers alone 
pay 9/., and those with dredee rakes 
3/. 108. There is no doubt that with 
the single Revenue cutter owned by 
the British Government a large number 
of the vessels escape the tax. 

Leather is largely manufiictared on 
the island; the high boots invariably 
worn by the peasantry being a home 
product. The weight of these artidea 
is almost inconceivable, the soles being 
covered with a series of iron plates in 
order to resist the sharp rocks which 
form so marked a feature of the 
country. Little or no leather appears 
to be exported. 

An important source of wealth in 
ancient times was in the copper minei, 
which yielded a larger quantity and 
finer quality than any known to the 
ancients. It was from its prevalence 
in this island that the name of the 
metal XciXk6s KOirpwi — M$ Cypriwn 
—came to be shortened into Ciipnim, 
and Anglicised into 'copper.' The 
principal mines were at Tamassns, 
Amathus, Soli, Curium, and near the 
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promontory of Krommyon. Copper 
mining and the manufacture of swords, 
armour and other articles in bronze, 
formed the staple trade of Cyprus 
from the heroic ages down to the time 
of the Romans. That the quality of 
the armour was highly prized in Ho- 
mer's time, is eyident from his account 
of the present made by Cinyras to 
Agamemnon. Alexander the Great 
had a Cyprus sword giyen him by 
the King of Kitium ; and Demetrius 
Foliorcetes, when besieging Rhodes, 
got two suits of armour from Cyprus, 
which the maker is said to have tested 
by exposing them at 20 paces to darts 
shot from an engine. In 18S6 the 
Cyprus Copper Company commenced 
the working of a mine near Poli-tis- 
Chrysochou, and spent a large sum 
upon the venture, which had, how- 
ever, ultimately to be abandoned. 
During the process of sinking the 
shaft the remains of ancient workings 
were found at a depth of over 100 ft. 
In many places in the neighbourhood 
heaps of slag may be seen, which 
probably owe their existence to Phoe- 
nician hands. 

Oypsun is roughly made throughout 
the island, and at Lamaka is a recently- 
established English &ctory, where the 
finest quality is made. 

History, Cyprus is in all proba- 
bility the ChiiUm or Kittim of the 
Bible, mentioned in Gen. x. 4, as a son 
of Javan, or rather a nation descended 
from Javan. Balaam, in his remark- 
able prophecy (Num. xxiv. 24), speaks 
of ships of Chittim afflicting Assyria; 
and in Is. xxiii. 1, 12, Chittim is 
represented as the resort of the fleets 
of Tyre, whence, according to Ezekiel 
(xxvii. 6), they brought cedar or box- 
wood which they inlaid with ivory for 
the decks of their vessels. Josephus 
considers Cyprus to be the original 
seat of the UhitUm, which is a plural 
form, and consequently denotes a 
people. A proof of this identification 
18 found in the name of the principal 
town of Cyprus, CHtium. From Era- 
tosthenes we learn that the Phoeni- 
cians established settlements in the 



island about b.c. 1045. Kitium was 
unquestionably a Phoenician town, 
and the name, as it appears in Phoe- 
nician inscriptions, exactly agrees 
with the Hebrew. From the town the 
name extended to the whole island, 
which was occupied in parts by Phoe- 
nician colonies, and remained subject 
to Tyre till about B.C. 720. 

With the decay of Tyrian power 
Cyprus began to be occupied by 
colonies from Greece. The aboriginals 
too were doubtless a Greek-speaking 
people who had passed southwards to 
Cilicia, and thence to the island. 
Henceforth the island had a mixed 
population, of which we find many 
evidences in its history and antiquities. 

Cyprus was known to the ancients 
under the various names of Akaman- 
tis, Kerastis, Makaria, ^rosa, Ama- 
thusia, Paphos and Salamis. It was 
called Khrpos by the Greeks, from the 
shrub K^pos with which the island 
formerly abounded ; this plant is the 
henna of the Levant — Lawaonia inev' 
mU — ^used by Turkish women to dye 
the nails and hair of a bright orange 
colour. According to Herodotus, it 
was originally colonised by three dif- 
ferent nations, Greeks, Libyans and 
Phoenicians ; who each founded cities 
on its coasts for the purposes of com- 
merce. It contained nine princi- 
palities, the most celebrated of which 
were Salamis, Kitium, Soli and 
Amathus. In b.c. 707 tribute was 

gaid by most of these kinglets to 
argon, king of Assyria, and, later, 
to Esarhaddon; but about b.c. 550 
the island was rendered tributary by 
Amasis, king of Egypt, and, on the 
overthrow of that kingdom by Cam* 
byses, passed under the dominion of 
the Persians, who, however, permitted 
it still to be governed by its native 
princes. The inhabitants made se- 
veral attempts to shake off the Per- 
sian yoke; but, though supported by 
the Greeks, they always failed, prin- 
cipally owing to the jealousy which 
existed between the different chief- 
tains. When Alexander undertook the 
siege of Tyre, the Cypriotes, of their 
own accord, offered him their assist- 
ance, and aifterwards became subject 
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to the Macedonian empire, but con- 
tinued to maintain their own form of 
government, and other important pri- 
vileges, till Ptolemy Lagus made the 
island a province of his kingdom of 
Egypt. 

Cyprus is stated, by heathen my- 
thologists, to have been the birth- 
place and favourite abode of Venus 
{' A<l>poBir7f)f who was believed to have 
sprung from the foam of the sea 
{'A<f>p6s) off Paphos. A fair, called 
KoraKXvfffiSs (deluge), is annually held 
at each seaport, 50 days after the 
Greek Easter, which, there is every 
reason to believe, derives its origin 
from the custom mentioned by Hero- 
dotus (i. 109) and other Greek authors. 
Tradition states it to be the anni- 
versary of the birth of Venus ; and 
the inhabitants still flock from all 
parts of the island to attend it. No 
Cypriote would on that date dispense 
with going on the water in boats. 
This festival was in ancient times pro- 
verbial for its lascivious rites ; and 
even now peasant girls suppose that 
their presence at the fair facilitates 
their marriage, as formerly it was the 
custom for young men to come from 
distant parts in order to select wives 
from among the females attending. 

It appears also that the fine arts, 
and especially sculpture, were greatly 
cultivated in the island. In literature 
it occupied no mean place, having pro- 
duced one of the celebrated epic poems 
of antiquity, the 'Kypria.* Solon 
also resided in Cyprus for some time. 

After the fall of the Ptolemies, Cy- 
prus passed into the hands of the 
Romans. It formed part of the pro- 
vince of Cicilia when Cicero was 
appointed Proconsul of that province 
in B.C. 51. Subsequently, in 365, it 
fell to the share of the Eastern Em- 
perors. In 648 the Arabs under 
Caliph Othmau invaded the Island 
and held it for two years. Again, in 
the Caliphate of Haroun-er-ftaischid, 
the Saracens gained it, and held it from 
802-964. It fell once more under the 
government of Byzantium till A.D. 
1191, when Richard Coeur de Lion, to 
avenge the insults offered to his fiancee 
Berengaria, and to somePrincesses of 



his fomily, who had put in from 
stress of weather to Limassol on their 
way to the Holy Land, attacked and 
devastated the island, deposed the 
usurping Duke Isaac Comnenns, and 
himself assumed the title of King of 
Cyprus. 

Two years after its capture, having 
first sold the island to the Knights 
Templars, who failed to pay the stipu- 
lated price and abused their power, 
Richard made it over to Guy de 
Lusignan — a rich compensation, as 
Gibbon observes, for the loss of Jeru- 
salem, which this prince then ceded 
to Henry Count of Champagne. The 
island continued to be governed by 
kings of the Lusignan family, several 
of whom bore a distinguished part in 
the wars in Palestine, carried; on for 
the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre 
from the hands of the Saracens. 

The bad government and internal 
dissensions of the later kings having 
weakened their power, they became 
tributary to the sultans of Egypt, 
while Famagusta was taken possession 
of in 1373 by the republic of Genoa. 
Notwithstanding the repeated efforts 
made to expel them, the Genoese held 
it for a space of 90 years, till they lost 
it in the reign of James the Bastard. 
This prince seemed, by his great abili- 
ties, to promise to restore the ancient 
glories of the Lusignan kings, but he 
died after a reign of seven years, 
leaving an infant son, who only 
survived him a few months. The 
government then fell to his widow, 
Catherine Comaro, who, being herself 
a Venetian, took every opportunity 
of encouraging and patronising her 
family, and other Venetian nobles, who 
had settled in the island; and at 
length, in A.D. 1485, she formally ab- 
dicated, and made her kingdom over 
to the republic of Venice. Nothing of 
interest occurred during the 80 years 
that the Venetians remained in pos- 
session of Cyprus, till it was taken 
by the Turks in the reign of Sultan 
Selim II., A.D. 1571. Cyprus rose in 
insurrection in 1822, when the revolt 
was quelled with much slaughter, and 
the condition of the island was ffreatly 
injured. By the Anglo-Turkisn Con* 
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mention of 1878 the administration 
was handed over by the Sultan to 
England, and Sir Garnet Wolseley 
became the first English governor. 

On his appointment to the command 
of the army in Soath Africa in 1879, 
Major -General Sir R. Biddolph, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., was appointed Hi^h 
Commissioner, and was relieved in 
1886 by Sir Henry Bulwer, G.C.M.G. 

The following is the text of the 
Treaty by which Cyprus was assigned 
to the British : — 

** If Batoum, Ardahan, Kars^or any 
of them, shall be retained by Russia, 
and if any attempt shall be made at 
any future time by Russia to take 
possession of any further territories of 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan in 
Asia, as fixed by the Definite Treaty 
of Peace, England engages to join His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan in de- 
fending them by force of arms. 

•* In return, His Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan promises to England to in- 
troduce necessary reforms, to be agreed 
upon later between the two Powers, 
into the government, and for the pro- 
tection, of the Christian and other 
subjects of the Porte in these terri- 
tories ; and in order to enable England 
to make necessary provision for 
executing her engagement, His Im- 
perial Majesty the Sultan further con- 
sents to assign the Island of Cyprus 
to be occupied and administered by 
England." 

In the annexe to this convention it 
18 stipulated " That if Rassia restores 
to Turkey, Kars and the other con- 
quests made by her in Armenia during 
the last war, the Island of Cyprus will 
be evacuated by England, and the 
Convention of the 4th of June, 1878, 
will be at an end." 

The AntiqnitieB of Cyprus are as 
▼aried as they are numerous. The 
central position of the island ; its fer- 
tility ; its mines ; its forests — have 
caused it in the course of its long 
history to own a more varied sove- 
reignty than probably trnj other coun- 
try in the world. Phcenicia, Greece, 
Assyria, Egypt, Persia, Rome ; and in 



later days the Saracens, Byzantines, 
the Normans, Genoese and Venetians 
have all held it and exercised their 
influence over its people and their art 
Against the latter three things have 
militated. First, the fact that the 
Cypriotes have always been, more or 
less, a conquered people; secondly, 
that the material at hand for their 
statuary was of so soft a nature, that 
though the ease with which it was 
worked encouraged quantity in pro- 
duction, it was, from its perishableness, 
strongly against qualit;;^; and lastly, 
that the climate of the idand, and the 
^eat heats t to which it is exposed 
induced an indolence and laxity both 
of moral and physical fibre which was 
fatal to all good work. The Cypriote 
statuai^ has an appearance easy to be 
recognised; it is, indeed, almost un- 
mistakable. But it is devoid of style, 
and lacks both action and grace. The 
figure is almost always in repose, and 
almost always draped, the arms in 
contact with the body and the legs 
together. The pottery has been dis- 
interred in such vast quantities that 
scarcely a museum in Europe is with- 
out a series of examples. Unlike the 
statuary, it has a vast range both in 
material and style. It embraces all 
periods, from the rude incised black 
earth resembling that found at My- 
censB, to the elaborately shaped black 
glaze of late Greek times. The rifling 
of Cypriote tombs has been carried on 
from the earliest periods. Cesnola, 
however, was the first to undertake 
systematic researches. 

He began his explorations in 1866 
in the neighbourhood of Lamaka, 
where he discovered a number of 
tombs, most of them dating from 400 
years before Christ to the beginning 
of the Christian era. He also dis- 
covered the remains of temples of the 
Greek age. In one tomb was found 
a bronze urn, containing about 600 
gold staterrs of Philip and Alexander. 
There were also Phcenician remains. 
He next excavated at Dali the 
ancient Idaliam, opening numerous 
Phosnician tombs. Thence he pro- 

t **Infiunen nimlo calore Cypmm," Mart. 
iz.9a. 
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ceeded to Athieno, where he laid bare 
the ruins of two temples, containing 
nearly a thousand stataes representing 
the best periods of Egyptian art, with 
bas-reliefs and other sculptures of the 
Assyrian, Greek and Roman ages. 
He next went to Salamis, but ouier 
antiquaries had been there ages be- 
fore him, and little remained. Pro- 
ceeding to Cape Pedalium, he iden- 
tified the site of Leucolla, and dis- 
covered some curious terra -cotta 
coffins. 

Curium also yielded him some rich 
returns. Since the English occupation 
permission to ezcayate was unfor- 
tunately granted to several private 
individuals, and much information 
was thereby lost to science. In 1 888 
the Cyprus Exploration Fund was 
started, the excavations being carried 
on under the direction of Mr. Ernest 
Gardner, head of the Archeeological 
School at Athens. The principal re- 
sult hitherto has been the bringing to 
light of the great temple of Aphrodite 
at Papho, but this is only a commence- 
ment. In course of time there is 
every probability of a thorough and 
exhaustive exploration of the island 
being completed. 

Few remains of classical times are 
to be found above ground in Cyprus, 
but for the medisevalist and student of 
ecclesiology the island offers as rich a 
field as any in the East. The churches 
are chiefly of two classes ; the Byzan- 
tine, of which couniless ruined ex- 
amples are to be found throughout 
the country ; and the Gothic, erected 
under the Lusignan dynasty, of which 
some strikingly beauUful instances 
exist in Famagusta and Nikosia. 

a. Lamaka* 

No harbour. Boadstead exposed 
to K and S., and heavy seas occur 
not infrequently in winter, landing 
at such times being very difficult 
The holding-ground, however, is good, 
and it is very rare for vessels to come 
ashore. Best anchorage some distance 
off shore. 

Vegetables and fruit abundant and 
cheap, also eggs and poultry. English 
?old and silver (except the half-crown 



and fonrpenny piece) current, but 
piastres take the place of pence. 

The Bazaars are picturesque, though 
greatly spoilt by the abundant impor- 
tation of English and German goods. 

Antiquities may sometimes be ob- 
tained. Fair snipe-shooting in the 
season in marshes at the N. of the 
town. 

The chief town of a district con- 
taining 20,000 inhabitants ; the prin* 
cipal commercial emporium of the 
island, the place ana residence of 
the various foreign Consuls, and the 
only town which has a consider- 
able European population. The old 
town, situated about half a mile 
from the sea, is properly known as 
Larnaka (Turkish, Touda), the newer 
portion along the sea-shore as La 
ScALA or liiLkRiNA. In the former 
are three orthodox churches, to one 
of which is attached the residence of 
the Bishop of Kitium ; a handsome 
Boman Catholic church and adjoining 
convent, served by Franciscans under 
the Patriarchal See of Jerusalem, and 
a mosque. Between the two towns 
lies the church, convent and school of 
the sisters of St Joseph. In Scala 
are two mosques, and a small Turkish 
fort, now used as a prison and police 
barrack. 

Bevond the well-stocked bazaar is 
the Greek Church of St. Lazarus. In 
a vault beneath the altar is shown the 
cenotaph of the saint. After his 
resurrection the Jews are said to have 
driven him from Joppa; his boat 
drifted to Larnaka, where he became 
bishop and died. His body is interred 
at Marseilles. Other accounts say 
that he was not buried at Marseilles, 
but simply passed through it on his 
way to the north of France, where he 
was buried. Adjoining the church is 
a little graveyard, in which are Eng- 
lish graves, with inscriptions dating 
from 168.5. 

To the N. is the quarantine 
station, between which and the town 
the new custom house and public 
offices have been built Other visible 
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resalts of the English occupation are 
the abattoir, the hospital, and two iron 
screw-pile piers. 

There can be no doubt that Lar- 
uaka occupies the site of Kitium, the 
child and rival of Phoenician Tyre, 
and the birthplace of Zeno, the 
founder of the Stoics. As early as 
the days of the Assyrian Sargon 
(B.C. 707), it had its own kings ; and 
about B.C. 448 was strong enough to 
resist the fleet of the Athenian Cimon. 

The whole neighbourhood, which is 
flat and arid, is one vast cemetery 
(\d^va^ = a coffin). To the N., under 
a hill called Baunhoulat are the remains 
of the old harbour, with the ruins 
of ancient buildings of laree, well- 
squared stones, many of which lie 
embedded peU'-meU in the soil, as 
though dislodged by an earthquake. 
In the ancient fosse, which can be 
traced for some distance between 
liarnaka and the Marina, is a remark- 
able Phoenician monument, known as 
the Agia Phaneromene, a rude dolmen, 
shaped partly out of the living rock 
over a tomb or well, the roof n)rmed 
of a stone of gigantic size. From this 
point southward to the Salt Lake the 
soil is honey-combed by the exca- 
vations of M. di Cesnola and others, 
which have yielded coarse pottery, 
terra-cotta figurines, and coins in 
immense numbers. In the more per- 
fect tombs gold and silver ornaments, 
iridescent glass, and mirrors of metal 
were freely fo^nd. 

The name of Kitium is still pre- 
served in the modern village of Kiti, 
near the cape of the same name, about 
6 m. from Liamaka, celebrated for its 
gardens (perivolia). Here are the 
ruins of a castle, or fortified country 
house, built by the Lusignans, and 
called the Chateau de QutS, and near 
the coast the remains of a Venetian 
watch-tower. 

The Greek Church of the Blessed 
Virgin at KUi is well worthy of a 
visit, as one of the best examples of 
the Byzantine churches in Cyprus. 
It is a large building, with three aisles, 
two centr^ domes and terminal apses. 
To the 3* aisle^ a large side aisle, now 



used as a school, was added in the 
Gothic period. The central dome 
has a fresco of our Lord in the act of 
blessing, and the central apse has a 
curious mosaic of the Theotokos, in 
a blue dress standing between two 
angels, swinging censers in the early 
Byzantine manner. It has a fine 
semicircle of white marble steps, with 
an upper bench for the presbyters. 
The iconostasis is magnificently deco- 
rated with rich gilded carving and 
sacred pictures. A picture of the 
archangel Michael, on the screen in 
the southern aisle, is a really fine work 
of art 

One of the most interesting objects 
near Lamaka is the Hala Sultin 
Tekke; in the eyes of the Moham- 
medan world one of the most sacred of 
all spots next to Mecca. The mosque 
contains the tomb of Mohammed's 
nurse Halima, and seen across the 
Salt-lake, on the west edge of which 
it stands, it has a singularly pictur- 
esque appearance. Admission is per- 
mitted. It would appear that a large 
monolith of some pre-existing structure 
has been used in the construction of 
the tomb. 



TouB OF Cyprus, startino ibou 
Labnaka. 

(The time given is that required for 
a laden mule to travel,) 

Lahnaka to Hn. 

Mount Santa Croce . . . , 5 
Moni . • 5 

LiMASSOL 4 

To Platris, 36 miles ; to Troodos, 
40 miles. 

Episkopi ••••••• IJ 

Pissouri • • 4 

Kuklia 3 

Papho 3 

Ehrysaorghiatissa . . • . 5 

Kykko 4 

To Troodos, 4 ; Troodos to Levka, 3 

Levka 3 

Morphou ....... 4 

St. Pantelemon • • , « , 3 
Kyrenia ,,,.,,, 
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Hn. 
2 



To Bellapais, 1) ; to Hilarion 

NlKOSIA 4 

Kjrthrea 2 

Trikomo 7 

To Kantara 3 

Famagnsta 4 

Lamaka 6 

b. The usual road firom Lamaka to 
Limassol leads along the eoast, bat it 
is devoid of interest It is passable 
by a carriage, but the traTeller had 
better not try the experiment. The 
more interesting route is vid Ayia 
Varv&ra, Tochni, and Moni. The 
first night may be spent at the 
monastery (Agia Varvira), and the 
celebrated "Stayrovonni" (Kt Santa 
Croeo) ascended next morning at 
sunrise. The yiew is magnificent ; 
even the peaks of the Lebanon can be 
discerned in clear weather. On the 
summit is a quaint Greek monastery 
or hermitage, built by St. Helena on 
her return from Jerusalem. She is 
said to have deposited in it a piece of 
the true cross, as well as the cross of 
the penitent thief. The former relic 
is now shown at the church of Pano- 
Levkara, about 3 hrs. distant. The 
monastery was formerly used as a 
penitentiary for the punishment of 
priests of the Greek Church. The 
path from the monastery leads past 
Tochni, and 2 m. further joins the 
carriage -road to Limassol. From 
hence it 'is nearly 12 m. to 

e. AmathnSy also called FaUeo 
Limissos, is on the coast, 6 hrs. from 
Santa Croce and 12 from Larnaca. It 
is wholly desolate, and only a few 
ruined walls mark the 'site of the 
ancient city; On the top of the hill, 
de Voen^ found two large stone jars, 
one of which 'was removed to the 
Louvre, and the other broken to pieces. 
The remnants may still be seen. In 
the side of the rocky hill on which it 
is situated, are great numbers of rock- 
cut tombs, and di* Cesnola excavated 
sepulchres at a depth of 40 ft., in which 
many valuable antiquities were found. 



Amathus was possibly an early Phoeni- 
cian settlement, devoted to the worship 
of Malika, the Tyrian Hercules. It was 
hence that Agamemnon drove Cinyraa 
on account of his breach of faith ; and 
it is said that he colonized it with a 
body of his followers when returning 
from Troy. In b. c. 332, Androcles, 
king of Amathus, was present in the 
Cypriote fleet which supported Alex- 
ander in the siege of Tyre. Under 
the Ptolemies, the city lost its import- 
ance. It was finally destroyed by 
Richard I. of England in revenge for 
the perfidy of the Duke of Cyprus. 

d. limassol (Atftijo-irb^), 1^ hrs., where 
the Turks, on taking the island, first 
landed in 1570, is about 1| m. in 
length and situated in a position on 
the sea-shore similar to that of 
Lamaka. An iron pier has been con- 
structed for embarking and disem- 
barking. A new kondM and custom 
house have been built Water is laid 
on through the town by iron pipes. 

The principal trade is the shipment 
of wine and spirit to Egypt, Turkey 
and France ; raisins and caroubs are 
sent in laree quantities to England, 
France and Russia. The place is 
thriving, and will evidently become 
one of the most important commercial 
ports of the island. Its healthy cH 
mate and its vicinity to the summer 
station of Mount Troodos ought to 
make it the principal place as a winter 
residence for visitors. The English 
troops are quartered on the low hills 
near Polemidia, 3 m. from the town, 
and a good road leads from Limassol 
to the camp, and thence to the 
mountains. 

The roadstead is somewhat better 
than that of Lamaka, has excellent 
holding ground, and ships with ade- 
quate tackle nde at anchor at all 
seasons in safety. Landing is easily 
efiected at the iron pier except daring 
a storm. 

There is little of interest in the 
town. There is an old eatUe of the 
time ^of the Lusignans, now used as 
a prison. Here Richard Ccsur de 
Lion was married to Berengaria, 1191. 
The principal Oreek Church has a 
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finely carved icoiiostasis ; and the 
gardens in the yicinitj of the town 
are rich in fruit and vegetables. 

A day's excursion should be made 
to the Akrotiri peninsula. Keeping 
the track nearest the sea the Great 
Salt-lake is reached 3 m. after leav- 
ing the town. There is no doubt that 
this once formed a most extensive 
harbour, not only for the mediffival 
town of Limassol, but also for the 
Greek and Phoenician cities with which 
the peninsula was once covered. There 
is no part of Cyprus which has so 
large and continuous an area, so thickly 
strewn with fragments of pottery as 
the now utterly deserted countiy 
beyond the lake. Keeping the lake 
to the rt. the traveller shoi3d visit the 
Latin Monastery of Ayios Nikolaos. 
3 m. beyond, at C. Gata, is a light- 
house, from which a splendid view of 
Limassol and the bay can be obtained. 
From here a guide can be probably 

f3t to Francomairis, an interesting 
hcenician site, where are two Nor- 
man rock-hewn chambers side by 
side, the roof of one of which has 
fallen in. This site is about 2 m. 
K.W. of the lighthouse. A little 
further to the W. are the ruins of 
" Katal^mata," and still nearer C. Zev- 
gari lie the broken columns and shape- 
less stone heaps of Kurias. The re- 
mains of yet another city can be made 
out on the coast about equidistant 
from these two, and the cliif-face is 
in many places honeycombed with 
rock-cut tombs and old quarry work- 
ings. 

Before leaving Limassol the traveller 
should visit Hottnt Tro9do8, the 
summer camp of the troops from June 
to September. The military road will 
enable him to reach Platris in one 
day, and ascend the mountain and 
return the next. The scenery is mag- 
nificent, and tiie ancient forest, though 
much injured by the inhabitants, still 
contains some splendid timber. A 

good mule track leads from Platris 
irough the camp to the summit of 
the mountain. 

Leaving Limassol for Papho, the 
road leads through a fertile plain well 



watered and dotted with groves of 
olive and caroub trees. In about 1^ 
hrs. we reach the picturesque village 
of Colossi^ where is a castle keep, 
said to have been built by the Knights 
Templars and ceded to the Knights 
of Rhodes, who gave it this name 
in memory of the Colossus. The en- 
trance is on S. side, by a steep slope 
which received the drawbridge. The 
basement, probably originally used by 
the attendants, is now a granary. A 
spiral stair in S.E. comer leads to the 
first floor, where the fine fireplaces 
with fleurs-de-lys on the jamb should 
be noticed. A cross wall parallel with 
the entrance side divides the fioor 
into two rooms, which in their turn 
appear to have been divided into two 
stories, judging from the marks of 
beams at the spring of the arch. The 
summit of the tower commands a fine 
view; and on the exterior — on the 
£. wall — are the arms of the Knights 
Templars and Knights of St. John. 
Close to this keep is a small but inter- 
esting church, now disused, dedicated 
to St. Eustachius, of whom an eques- 
trian figure is painted in fresco on the 
N. wall. It is of very small dimen- 
sions, but situated as it is, on the edge 
of a rock, it is most picturesque. 

About I m. beyond, on 1. side of 
road to Episkopi, is the partly ruined 
and disused Ch. of 8t, George, a small 
but admirably proportioned building, 
with a single aisle ending in an apse, 
and with the stone roof of the nave 
supported by pointed arches ; remains 
of ancient frescoes, including one of the 
Empress Helena, are found on^ the 
walls. 

e. Episkopi, 1| hrs. from Limassol, 
close to the ancient Curium^ one of 
the 9 kinffdoms, is a very pretty 
Turkish village, situated on the river 
Lycos, which takes its rise in the 
Troodos range. Owing to the abund- 
ance of water in the neighbourhood, 
trees of all sorts flourish well; and 
this advantage, added to its pictur- 
esque situation, renders it a delight- 
ful resort. 

Cktrium was built on the top of a 0' 
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topped hill, some 300 ft. above the sea. 
and almost inaccessible on three sides. 
Thousands of rock-tombs are hewn 
in the sides and ronnd the base of 
the cliff. The little dales near the 
site are also filled with tombs at a 
depth of fh>m 10 to 20 ft. below the 
surface. The city appears to have 
been founded by an Argive colony. 
In the time of Alexander, its king 
sent ships to Bid him in the siege of 
Tyre. There are still visible the 
ruins of a pretty large town on the 
smnmit of the hill. It had three en- 
trances—one on the S., one on the W., 
and a third on the N. side, near the 
present road to Paphos. The southern 
entrance, a square opening hewn in 
the rock, is 56 ft. wide. A flight of 
steps leads up to where the gate was, 
now only marked by the fragment of a 
column. The western entrance faces 
the bay, but no traces of steps or 
road leading to it can now be seen. 
Entering the city from the southern 
^teway, and walking a few minutes 
m a N.£. direction, one meets with 
the ruins of a semicircular structure, 
measuring 720 ft. in circumference, 
probably those of a theatre. The area 
of Curium was much greater than that 
of Amathus. Except Nea-Paphos, 
there are few places m Cyprus which 
present on the surface of the soil so 
large a quantity of debris. Here and 
there parts of street pavement are 
visible, marked with tne tracks of 
wheels. In Curium and its neighbour- 
hood excavations have been largely 
carried on, and it was here that 
Cesnola claimed to have discovered 
his "Temple Treasure." Hardly a 
tomb, no doubt, renuiins unrifled, but 
no systematic exploration of the site 
has ever been attempted. 

A short distance N. of the ruins, 
and a few yards only distant from the 
road, which is here of the roughest de- 
scription, are the remains of the temple 
of ApoUo HvlcUeSf so called from the 
old name of the town or grove, Eyle. 
It was 79 ft. louff by 32 wide, and 
was adorned by pillars of marble and 
granite. Beneath the pavement di 
Cesnola dug up some figures in 



terra-cotta, and a large jar contsdning 
an inscription in Greek. In an ad- 
joining ravine he also found a great 
number of fragments of statues in 
stone and marble, which had been 
purposely destroyed. Bising abruptly 
fVom the sea, not far distant, is 
the promontory spoken of by Strabo, 
whence those who touched the altar 
of Apollo with their hands were pre- 
cipitated. 

f. Fissouii, 4 hrs., situated on the 
summit of a lofty hill, commanding a 
fine view of the surrounding country. 
On the way, a little to the rt. of our 
route, is the Turkish village of Atsdirn- 
mou, and by the road a milestone 
of Tovin, but it is not worth 
visiting. Inland from Pissouri, at a 
distance of 6 or 8 m., lies the vil- 
lage of Anoyira, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of which faint but 
unmistakable signs of a very con- 
siderable site are traceable. The 
whole countrv, now as wild as any 
part of the island, must have been 
well inhabited, there being many 
other, though smaller, sites. At 
Derootikos, f m. E.S.E. of Leinepi 
Chiftlik, is a curious megalithic 
building of small size, which may 
possibly have been a theatre ; and 
scattered about the country, espeeialiy 
in the picturesque valley of the Kos- 
tithes river, are numbers of the huge 
stone uprights of Roman oil-presses 
(see p. 176). The olive trees are here 
of very large size. The next place 
arrived at is 

g. PalflBapPaphos, now called £i<Uta 
rs.), perched on the top of a con- 
spicuous bluff, though in ancient times 
one of the most important places i 
the island, is now a village of small 
size. A day should be spent here^to 
examine the antiquities uudj^bare by 
the Cyprus Exploration Fund, under 
the direction of Mr. Elmest Gardner. 

Paphos is said to have been founded 
by a certain Cinyras, whose descen- 
dants long retained both dvil and 
priestly authority in the city. Their 
wealth was great; and the dignity 
attached to the priestly office was 
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mch that the Boman Senate, after 
ttliuig the kinedom of Oypnu from 
Ptolemy, offer^ him in comp«D«itioQ 

the position of high priest. The eity 
was afterwards rninwi, and its popa- 
lation migrated to Nea-Paphos, to 
'wbicb, as it TOnld Beem, the; also 
conveyed many of the building-stoneB 
of the old citj. The former iraa the 
official reudence of the Boman Pro- 
Gonsnl.SergiDgPaalaB.'wha was visited 
and converted by St. Panl (Acts xiii. 
4-13). In the time of the Lusignan 
kings old Paphos had almott dis- 
appeared. 

Faphos was the flrat site chosen fbr 
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examination by the Cjprns Explon- 
tioa Fond in 18BB. As one of the 
two or three great centres of worship 
in the ancient world its remains possess 
the highest interest. Of the great 
Temple of Aphrodite little appeared 
above ([ronnd, on the oommenoement 
of the work, but the two or three 
sstonisbing megaliths at the S.W. 
comer, the remainder being deeply 
buried and haTiae numerous hooses 
bdilt above ii. This temple is known 
to be of Ph<Enician constmc^on, 
though dedicated to an originally 
non - Phnnician goddess, no trace 
whatever of any boilding of the 
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TEMPLE OP APBBODITE. 



nature and shape of a Greek temple 
wat fonnd. In Roman times it was 
twice much injured by an earthquake ; 
once in the early part of the lit ccnt^ 
and a«ain towards the close of the 
second, but on each occasion it was 
restored with great magnificence, and 
in the muu in conformation with the 
original design. In the Second Book 
of Kings we have a tolerably full 
account of Solomon's Temple at Jem- 
salem — which may practiimlly be con- 
udered as a Phcemcian temple, and 
the resemblance between it and the 
Paphian buiiding as brought to light 
by the recent excavation is very 



striking. The main featnrea are a 
series of arcades and large outer 
cnurta, with a lotty central chamber 
of small dimensions danked by lower 
ones. Roman coins exist, giving a 
view of the Papho temple. They 
show this tall central chamber with 
lower chambers or portions on each 
side, and a court in itOBK enclosed by 
a wall with gates. 

The plan annaced shows thai the 
building may be described as consist* 
ing of two parts : (1) an irregular 
southern block, detached from the 
main bnilding and of more ancient 
construction, and (2) the main build- 
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iug itself, quadrangular in outline, 
and composed of various chambers 
and colonnades. 

The South Block, characterised by 
the magnificent stones of the W. wall, 
is the earliest part of which any 
traces remain, and is probably the 
original temple, or the tomb of 
Cinyras. It consists of a large hall or 
court, the eastern boundaries of which 
no longer exist. The megaliths of 
the W. wall stand on a basement of 
rough stones with a carefully pre- 
pared upper bed. Between this court 
and the main building to the north 
are remains of irregular chambers and 
a row of pier bases, which may have 
formed the western part of a triple 
avenue of columns leading to the court, 
so that if this were the original shrine 
we should hUve an arrangement similar 
to that shown in a Byblos coin, on 
which is a temple of a like kind with 
a large court containing the sacred 
cone. 



The Kain Building is of later con- 
struction, probably added as the temple 
gained in renown and wealth. Enter- 
ing by the Southern Gate, we find that 
the whole width of the site in its 
southern part is occupied by a great 
haU or stoa, 187 feet in length and 
35 in breadth, surrounded by a sort of 
passage or arcade. It is of Roman 
construction. A single row of columns 
adorned the middle of the stoa in its 
long axis and supported its roof. 
Round its walls inside is a broad plat- 
form two feet above the general floor 
level, and from the low wall support- 
ing this platform, a series of small 
corbels project to carry a seat. A 
rather rough mosaic pavement of geo- 
metric pattern formed the floor, which 
was removed daring the excavation. 
Beneath it were found several inscrip- 
tions and a very beautiful marble 
head of Eros. North of this, and 
abutting on it, is the Central HaU, 
also of Roman construction, and with 
a double line of columns which, like 
those of the Stoa, were of the Doric 
order. It was probably roofed, and 
was of much smaller dimensions than 



the southern stoa, from which it was 
most likely entered. Northward it 
opened into the Greai Court, which 
must have been roofless, and contained, 
no doubt, many of the bronze statues 
whose pedestals were found during the 
excavations to have been thrown pell 
mell — probably in medieval times — 
into a large pit. 

East of the Central Hall and Court 
are the North, Central, and South 
Chambers, These are of much earlier 
date, and have walls built of carefully 
squared stones of tolerable size, gene- 
rally laid without mortar. The walls 
are remarkably regular, and those of 
the Central Chamber nearly perfect in 
outline. These buildings were pos- 
sibly the residence of priests and 
others connected with the service of 
the temple. Between the North and 
Central chamber is what has been con- 
jectured to be the Eastern Entrance. 
The outer part shows two massive 
piers which, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, formed part of the gateway. If 
so, the resemblance to the bmlding 
shown on Cypriote coins is tolerably 
close, for the chambers north and south 
also correspond to the lower buildings 
shown in the coins to exist on either 
side of the gateway. 

North of the Great Court is the 
North Stoa, of smaller dimensions 
than the southern, and with no 
columns. Its walls are partly Roman, 
partly of much earlier date. The 
floor was of a coarse mosaic of no 
interest. Beyond the limits of the 
temple on this side are various de- 
tached fragments of walls and oonrtSy 
all apparently of Roman date. 

The trouvaiUes at Papho — where 
250 workmen were employed for a 
period of over three months — were 
considerable. One hundred and fifty 
inscriptions were brought to light, of 
which three or four were in the 
Cypriote syllabary. Two marble 
tablets were found of especial interest : 
one a letter from Antiochus to Ptolemy 
Alexander; the other a list of con- 
tributors to theElaiochrifition^ — doubt- 
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less a feast counected with the cere- 
mouy of anointing the sacred cone. 
An altar-top records the fortification 
of the town at the suggestion of King 
Nikokles (Nikokles conspired with 
Antigonns against Ptolemy in B.c. 
810). But by far the greatest number 
of inscriptions were on the pedestals 
of statues dedicated to the temple in 
Ptolemaic times. The titles both of 
the corporate bodies that dedicated 
them, and of the officials in whose 
honour they were erected, throw much 
light on the Constitution of Cyprus 
at that period. Many of these bodies 
seem to have been military colonies 
established in the island. The officials 
usually bear the title avyyeyiis rov 
fia(n\4(os, often with the addition 
trrpa'nry6s. The offices of admiral or 
high priest are sometimes associated 
with that of military governor. Seve- 
ral other officials are mentioned as the 
rpo(p€hs fiatriXeaSy hLpxt^foofiaro^^Ka^^ 
an officer described as of the great 
library at Alexandria, and an official 
called the iipx^B^arpos or * ' chief taster." 
In statuary two objects only were 
found calling for mention : one a late 
archsdc marble head of about the 5th 
cent. B.O. ; the other the head of Eros 
already mentioned — a very interest- 
ing child-type, probably Hellenistic. 
The bulk of the tombs had already 
been rifled, most probably in ancient 
times, and the pottery found in the 
few tombs that were found undis- 
turbed could not be assigned to a date 
earlier than the 5th cent. b.c. With 
this, however, were sometimes found 
vases of unmistakable Mycena; type, 
showing that the very great age com- 
monly assigned to these latter is to 
some extent erroneous. 

The ancient city covered the slopes 
of the hill on which the temple stood, 
the remains being most apparent on 
the W. and S. In the courtyard of 
Kiamil Effendi, E. of the ch., very 
solid substructures, including a bath- 
chamber, were temporarily uncovered 
in 1888. The place is probably the 
site of the Palace of the Kings and 
High Priests of Paphos. Although a 
tablet was disinterred, recording the 
fortification of the city by Nikokles, 



no trace of walls was found. The 
traveller should not fail to see the 
^^wfiXouov rTjs Vrryivris, or the Tonib of 
Aphrodite, as it is called by the natives, 
one of the finest tombs in Cyprus. It 
lies about 600 yards E. of the temple, 
on a hill side facing the sea. It was seen 
by De Vogu6, who cut from it two Cy- 
priote inscriptions now in the Louvre. 
The tomb runs 34 ft. into the rock, 
and consists of three main halls and 
eight smaller chambers. Nothing was 
found in them ; their contents having 
been long ago removed, as has been 
also the case with most of the tombs 
in the great Necropolis which lies to 
the north. 

There are two (Jhurches in Kuklia, 
Agios Luka, and Panagia Chrysopoli- 
tissa, and the ruins of at least six 
others can be made out. In Ag. Luka 
an inscribed pedestal exists at W. end 
(outside), and another in the S. aisle. 
The altar-stone is formed by a third, 
and a late inscription is built into the 
wall over the screen. Panagia Chryso- 
politissa was restored by the Cyprus 
Exploration Fund in return for digging 
rights on church lands. It used to 
form part of the monastery which in 
late Byzantine times covered the site 
of the Temple of Aphrodite. An in- 
scribed pedestal may be seen built into 
its S.W. angle. 

The edge of the bluff south of the 
great temple is occupied by a Turkish 
Chiftlik, the east side of whose large 
courtyard is formed by a portion of a 
Castle, said to have been built by 
Hugh III. (1267-84). This, which is 
the only part remaining, is a vaulted 
chamber of large size^ which is possibly 
a dining-hall, but was more probably 
used for stores. 

About a mile W.S.W. from the 
temple at Kuklia, some 300 yards from 
the sea, and rather more than that 
distance from the Zeropotamo, on its 1. 
bank, is a small site formerly supposed 
to be that of a temple of Aphrodite 
Anadyomene. It is conspicuous by 
the presence of two large upright 
monoliths, 9 ft. 7 in. in height, pierced 
by a vertical hole, concerning which 
the Cypriotes have many superstitions.. 
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Stones, beads and bright pieces of glass 
are left in the hole to rid a sufferer 
from fever of his malady, sick children 
are passed through it, and betrothed 
couples join hands through the opening. 
These two stones, in close proximity 
to each other, were by some supposed 
to form the gateway of a temple of 

Sreat antiquity, and Professor Sayce 
escribed them as memorials of the 
worship of Bethels or sacred stones 
which the Phoenicians brought Irith 
them to Cyprus. Three or four only 
were then known, but in 1888 Mr. 
Hogarth and Dr. Gnillemard dis- 
coYered nearly forty others in the 
neighbourhood of Anoyira, and have 
conclusiyely shown them to be the 
fulcra of oil or wine presses, most pro- 
bably the work of Roman hands. 

Leaying Kuklia for Ktima the road 
passes oyer a flat plun. Between 
Cape Zephyros and the promontory 
W. of it IS Uie site of Strabo*s ArtinoS, 
of which city hardly a trace remains. 
5 m. from Kuklia is Aschelia, now a 
mere hamlet, but at one time the seat 
of a Commandery dependent on the 
Castle of Hugh de Lusignan at Kuklia. 
In a ruined ch. on 1. of road close to 
the ChiftlUs are a tombstone bearing a 
lion and coat of arms, and an altar- 
stone of fine Renaissance work ; but by 
fiir the most interesting mediteyal relics 
are in a ch. standing by the side of the 
road on entering the yUlage. Here are 
a magnificently-canred wood pulpit, 
screen, and baldacchino — most pro- 
bably Italian work — ^brought to light 
by the members of the Cyprus Ex- 
ploration Fund in 1888. 

Two miles beyond is Hieroshipos 
(Strabo's l€p6Knvlaf the Sacred Garden 
of Adonis), a spot whose beauty has 
been much exaggerated by Cesnola. 
The only signs of the site are the 
tombs on a line of hills to the north, 
and the numerous coins and engrayed 
gems continually being found by the 
villagers. Near the village is the 
cave and fountain known as the ** Bath 
of Aphrodite." The Ch. is worthy of 
inspection, and in its precinct may be 
seen some florid Cormthian capitals 



and marble shafts which may at one 
time have formed part of the Temple 
of Adonis. Another twenty minutes 
takes the traveller to Ktima. 

Ktima is now the capital of the 
Papho district, and is distant about 
43 miles from Limassol. It is placed 
upon a high cliff some 200 ft. above 
the sea, and about a mile distant from 
it and the ancient city of Nea-Papho6. 
This district is the head-quarter of 
the silk industry, and includes some 
of the wildest part of the island. A 
day at least should be spent in ex- 
ploring the site of Nea-Paphos. 

h. Hea-Paphof (Baffi>). The visitor 
should proceed hj a path leading fix>m 
N.W. end of Ktima, past a single 
granite shaft erected as a landmark in 
the middle of the plain, to Palxoeagiro, 
a clump of rocks honeycombed with 
tombs which lies at the head of the 
northern bay. Here are most interest- 
ing architectural tombs, probably of 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries B.C., with 
rock-cut Doric columns, triglvphs, &c. 
Hence bear southwards in the direc- 
tion of the new lighthouse across a 
cemetery of huge dimensions, the whole 
plain being riddled with rifled tombs. 
Bounding the pliun in front a low cliff 
will be noticed, and halfway between 
its eastern termination and the Jight- 
house a roadway of rock is seen 
running down into the plain. Mount- 
ing this, the visitor enters Nea- 
Paphos by the " Cemdery GoJte" the 
best preserved in the city. The sockets 
can still be seen. Following the WaXL 
to the N., observe the variation in its 
breadth according to the strength of 
the natural defence. After about 
400 ft. it turns at an acute angle and 
runs S.E., soon becoming no longer 
traceable. The foundations of a tower 
are noticeable at the corner. The 
wall S. of the gate is well worth in- 
spection, showing very perfect sally- 
ports opening out beneath the cliff 
which it surmounts. 

From the eate proceed towards the 
lil^hthouse, tne N.W. part of the site 
being a mere heap of stones which 
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will not repay inspection, and passing 
it on the land side notice the Roman 
pavement and remains of houses, pro« 
bably of t^e aristocratic quarter, on 
the hiU-top beyond. Below the hill to 
L is the Theatre, a poor building of 
about 120 ft. in diameter. Passing 
due K from here over a tumbled mass 
of ruins for about 100 yards a large 
mound is reached strewn with broken 
granite shafts of 22 inches diameter. 
This bears the name 2apdvra Ko\6yyeif 
and tradition asserts it to be the site of 
the Temple of Paphian Aphrodite, to 
which in late Imperial days most of 
the belongings of the great Kuklia 
temple were transferred. The Amphi- 
theatre lies near the shore a little dis- 
tance westward and is, like the theatre, 
of small size. From it the traveller 
had better proceed to the CasUe at 
the entrance of the harbour. This is 
almost certainly Turkish, although 
perhaps built of the ruins of Lusignan 
buildings. Though of massive con- 
struction it is now fast falling to 
decay. It is built upon much older 
foundations, and from its eastern end 
a mole — said to be of Phoenician con- 
struction — runs out towards another 
from the E. to form the harbour, now 
so shallow as to be used for nothing 
but small craft. 

The ruins within the precincts of 
the village should now be visited. 
Enquire for Alexandre's Ka^4v€ioy, 
Just N. of it is a massive Lusignan 
ruin with extensive vaults beneath, 
which is possibly the Latin CathedrdL 
Cross the road opposite the cafe, and 
turn down a lane leading to the S.E., 
passing a small Turkish Hummam 
with grey granite shafts lying near it, 
and a Lusignan building later con- 
verted into a mosque. A road turning 
to 1., beyond this, will lead to the 
north-eastern comer of the site where 
the city-waU may again be traced 
running down to the sea. Immediately 
outside it is the little ruined Ch. of 
Agia Marina, in which lies a Byzan- 
tine inscribed stele. In the house and 
garden of Hadji lannikos to the south- 
east of this spot are two Lusi^an relics, 
one a relief of a warrior in armour 
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cut on a sliced column, the other a 
pedestal with a Greek inscription. 

Outside the wall lies Agios Georgios, 
famous for the great grey monolithic 
shafts close to its southern wall. To 
one of these St. Paul is said to have 
been tied by Sergius Paiilus. The 
hole between the columns was dug by 
Cesnola ; the^ are apparently in situ, 
and the remains of a very small temple 
or stoa. In the field near are some 
late fluted shafts, and a very late 
Greek inscription built into the wall 
of a tank at its N.W. comer. 

North-west of this church observe 
the foundations of a very large Greek 
CcUhedral, and in a yard to the south- 
west a pedestal with the well-known 
inscription ^€i8iaK^ dpcr^. 

This finishes the city site, but the 
traveller should not omit visiting the 
*A\<&yia Tov *Em(rK6irov, the ** Bishop's 
Threshing Floor,'* a mass of rock rising 
from the plain distant f m. in an 
easterly direction. Here there is a 
rock tomb with two Cypriote inscrip- 
tions, as good specimens of the charac- 
ter as exist They have been published 
by De Vogiie and others, and record 
the dedication of the cave to Apollo 
Hylates. The plain should then be 
crossed N.W. for another ^ m. to a 
second group of tombs — " Hellenica " 
— ^where are other Cypriote inscrip- 
tions over tombs of the priests of 
Aphrodite. 

Thence a path leads direct to Ktima, 
about 1 m. distant, from which the 
monastery of St. Neophytus should be 
visited. 

i. KhrysaorghiatiBsa, S^hrs. This 
is a large monastery, where the Greek 
monks are very hospitable. The 
scenery here, although we are on the 
" white ground," is very fine, and the 
view from the monastery itself is of 
magnificent extent. Leaving this, 
we soon enter a rough uncultivated 
country, which, as we progress, affords 
still finer views, until Kykko is reached. 
The summits of the mountains are 
for the most part only sparsely covered 
with vegetation, but the slopes and 
valleys are densely wooded with ar- 
butus, various kinds of oak, oleander, 
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myrtle, wild caroab, juniper, and 
other trees. In the spring (the be- 
ginning of April) this part of the 
country is ablaze with flowers — cistus, 
cyclamen, and furze. About a mile 
before reaching Kykko the track 
passes along a narrow crest, whence 
the view down into the Mylikouri 
yalley should be noticed. 

k. Kykko (4 hrs.), is the largest and 
richest monastery in the island, pos- 
sessing land in (^prus, at Smyrna, in 
Thessaly and in Caucasia. It was 
founded by Alexius Ck)mnenus, out of 
gratitude for the restoration of his 
daughter to health by a hermit who 
lived at this spot, and was endowed 
with a picture of the Virgin by St. 
Luke, which now hangs on the ico- 
nostasis of the church in a splendid 
shrine, but the face is always con- 
cealed. The monastery has been thrice 
burnt down, but is still an interesting 
pile of buildings. There are two fairs 
held here in the sunmier (Aug. 27th 
and Sept. 20th) at which several 
thousand persons assemble, but on 
such an occasion it is well to avoid 
the precincts. The monks are hos- 
pitable, and good accommodation for 
the night is to be had, for which a 
contribution to the ** poor-box" is 
expected. There is a very fine bell, a 
contribution from the faithful in 
Russia ; it was rolled up from the sea 
near Levka, with much difficulty, in a 
barrel. A walk of an hour over very 
rough ground, guided by a shepherd 
from the monastery, will bring us to a 
group oi Cedar trees, few of which now 
exist in the island. They are said to 
be a species peculiar to Cyprus, more 
resembling the African than the 
Lebanon cedar. They are, no doubt, 
the Chittim wood of Scripture. 

I. From Kykko we may visit Mount 
Troodos, if we have not already done 
so from Limassol (4 hrs. by a road 
which wiu take us through some very 
wild and picturesque country), and 
thence go to Levka (4 hrs.), through 
the fine valley of Maraihaeat or we 
may continue our journey, vi& Kam- 
bo8, a much rougher road, to 



m. Levka (4 hrs.). An important 
village, well watered by perennial 
streams from Mount Troodos, charm- 
ingly bowered in mulberry trees, and 
abounding in nightingales. The land 
in this neighbourhood is very rich, and 
lemons, oranges and pomegranates are 
grown in great abundance. A great 
deal of wine is produced. The grapes 
are often seen growing in apparently 
inaccessible places, and it is said that 
lives are sometimes lost in gathering 
them, and in tilling the land. 

We are now leaving on our left a 
very picturesque district, in which 
were situated several ancient cities of 
importance, and the principal mines 
from which Cyprus obtained its an- 
cient wealth. A couple of miles N. W. 
of Levka is Soli, where the great Greek 
legislator Solon passed some years. 
The king of Soli was one of the 1 kings 
of Cyprus who sent presents to E^ar- 
haddon, and next to Salamis it was 
the most important city in the island. 
Near it were rich copper mines. It 
stood on the left bank of the winter 
torrent Clarios, and covered the 
northern slope of a low hill. Now 
its only remains are confused ruins 
with rock-hewn tombs in the adjoin- 
ing hills. The remains of the theatre 
are visible on the N. face of the main 
hill on which the theatre was baiit. 

It is probable that a systematic 
search would reveal antiquities of 
great interest and value at this spot. 
Its port, now called Karavastasi — a 
miserable hamlet where only very 
rough accommodation can be had — is 
the only one, except Kyrenia, which 
affords shelter for vessels on the N. 
coast, but it is hardly ever made 
use of. 

n. From Levka to Korphou is about 
3 hrs. (Visitors are generally per- 
mitted] to put up at the Konah.) It 
is the largest village in the island, 
inhabited almost entirely by Greeks. 
We have now entered upon the great 
central plain of the Mesorea, which 
stretches from Morphou to Famagusta, 
and is the great corn-bearing district 
of the island, and, if well watered, 
would rival the £^ptian delta Ibr 
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richness. The remains of the monas- 
tery, close to the KonaJc, shonld be 
visited. The Gh. contains the tomb 
of A^o Mama, and some good carved 
marble in the screen. 

 0. From Morphea to Lapithos is an 
easy day's journey, but we may visit 
on our way the Monastery of St. 
Fantelemon, the residence of the 
Bishop of Kyrenia, at the village of 
Myrtou, where strangers are hospitably 
entertained. It is a fine building 
and picturesquely situated. One of 
the great fairs of the island is held 
here during the summer, Aug. 8th, 
at which many thoosand people as- 
semble, and much business and barter- 
ing is carried on. 

3 1 m. E. of the convent is a ham- 
let called iMrimcchtU-Lapilhou — so 
named from the number of rock-hewn 
tombs around it A night may be 
passed here, and the journey to 
Lapithos resumed on the following 
afternoon. On the slope of a conical 
hill, some fifteen minutes' walk from 
Lamaca, there is a bilin^al inscrip- 
tion in Greek and Phcenician (*' *A&riv<f 
tr^etpf^" . . .), of the age of the 
Ptolemies, and in its vicinity are the 
ruins of a small temple. In the 
churchyard is another well-known 
inscription on a pedestal (" fiovfi-fitnos 

p. Lapithos (5 hrs. from Morphou) 
was formerly the residence of one of 
the 10 kings and the site of a temple 
of Venus. It is stilt one of the most 
productive and prosperous villages of 
the island, and the |>eople are particu- 
larly intelligent and hospitable. It 
has an abundant supply of water, the 
source of which is worth visiting, as 
the rock out of which it flows has been 
excavated, and found to contain five 
small chambers. Instead of sleeping 
at Lapithos, it would be preferable to 
proceed to 

The convent of Aeheropiiti, a mile 
distant, situated on a rock overhang- 
ing the sea, and surrounded on all 
Mes by the extensive ruins of the 
ancient city. Lapithos was apparently 



founded by Greek colonists, and in 
Ptolemaic times was one of the four 
capitals of the island. The surface 
ruins which line the coast for about 
2 m. are, however, chiefly Roman. 
To the £. of the convent, a short dis- 
tance beyond the ch. (A^os EvUlios), 
are abundant remains of baths, con- 
structed of various kinds of beauti- 
fblly coloured marbles. The ch. itself 
is built on the foundations of a Roman 
edifice. In the enclosure surrounding 
it is a very beautiful mosaic pave- 
ment, which must, apparently, have 
been of great extent. TTie convent 
affords a good room, and its ch. 
containing an interesting body- stone, 
and with a lengthy Greek inscription 
on a pedestal near its N. door, should 
be seen. Rude Byzantine columns 
form the doisteirs. Note the ancient 
city gate, which coincides with the 
road close to the gate of the convent. 
The outline of the harbour can be 
distinctly made out, and W. of the 
convent may be seen the holes bored 
in the rocks for the hawsers of the 
vessels. 

q. We now proceed along the coast 
to Eyrenia, 7 m. distant On the rt 
of the road, on the top of the hills, 
2386 ft. above the sea, is the castle 
of Dieu €P Amour, now cal'ed Saiitt 
Harion, which should be visited from 
Kyrenia. This town, which is reached 
by an excellent road, has a small and 
safe port, constructed by the English, 
the usual landing-place from Asia 
Minor; but it will only admit sponge 
boats and such small craft. It is 
protected by a large, strong, and 
very curious old fort, enlarged by the 
Ltisignans, which is nearly square in 
form, and flanked at each comer by a 
circular tower. It is now used as a 
prison, and can be inspected by ob- 
taining permission fW)m the commis- 
sioner. The best view is from the 
sea. This fort formed the eastern or 
north-eastern boundary of the ancient 
town, the S.W. comer of which is 
marked by an interesting circular 
building, now used as a sort of store- 
house or magazine. The flat dome of 
this is worthy of inspection. By 
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some this building has been supposed 
to be Boman, but it is more probably 
of mediseval construction. From it a 
wall can be traced running N. to join 
a round tower of much later date, and 
thence towards the sea in the direction 
of the Church. The quarries lying 
to the W. of the town are most 
curious ; from the most ancient times 
the stone has been cut out in square 
blocks, till the cliffs resemble huge 
flights of steps. 

8t. narion, the most western of the 
three great medisval castles which 
guarded the northern coast of Cyprus 
— the others being Buffavento and 
Kantara — may be visited in a day's 
excursion from Kyrenia. Like die 
others it is a most remarkable struc- 
ture, perched upon an almost inac- 
cessible peak, and clinging to the 
rocks, as every projection affbrds 
a precarious foundation. It consists 
of an outer enceiTUe, including the only 
piece of ground which is not bare and 
precipitous rock, with a castellated 
wall and round flanking towers. A 
passage in the side of the rock leads 
from this to the main building, which 
consists of numerous chambers and 
halls, including a chapel, from which 
a lovely view is obtained. A steep 
climb, past the huge tank which sup- 
plied the castle with water, brings us 
to the keep on a flat plateau between 
the two precipitous peaks of the 
mountain, on one of which are some 
still more inaccessible buildinffs, only 
to be reached by active climbing. 
In spite of its magnificent position, 
it surrendered to Richard Cceur de 
Lion, after a short resistance, in 1191. 
The extent and solidity of the struc- 
ture, which still testify to its original 
importance, are the more wonderful, 
as it is apparent that the stone used 
.in its construction has been mostly 
brought up from the plains. 

From Kyrenia BeUapais will be 
visited — the well-preserved ruins of a 
perfect Benedictine monastery, and 
one of the most beautiful spots in the 
island. Except that, owing to the 
site, the Ch. is on the south side, the 



usual plan of these buildings has been 
adhered to. Entering by Uie original 
gateway — which has been much altered 
in later times with a view to ibrtificar 
tion — ^the Church is seen in front. It 
is quite perfect, and has a fine porch 
witn bell-cot over the gable of the W. 
wall, and was probably built in early 
Lusignan times by French workmen. 
The interior is peculiarly pleasing. 
The N. door (intended for the monks 
only) leads into the cloisters — three 
sides of which are tolerably perfect. 
Although much of the tracery is gone, 
the richness of the work is apparent, 
especially at the N.W. comer, opposite 
to the Refectory door. Here stands a 
Greco-Roman saroophiigtu, a very fine 
example of its period. Lebrun, who 
visited the place in 1683, describes it 
as in the same position. The rich 
door of the Be/eetory is ornamented by 
three coats-of-arms. The dimensions 
of this hall are 98 feet by 33 feet, and 
its height about 40 feet Its north wall 
is ornamented by a pulpit, from which 
the monks read at meal-times. On the 
W. wall, about 8 ft. from the g^nnd 
and some 10-15 feet from the S.W. 
comer, is a half obliterated Latin in- 
scription evidently not in 9itu and 
bearing date 1485. In any case the 
monastery buildings are much later 
than the Gh. and are 1 5th-cent work. 
Below the Refectory is a fine vaulted 
crypt, with central octagonal piQan 
carrying the vaulting ribs. The E. 
side is occupied by a two-storied 
building, of which nothing but the 
shell is now standing. The northern 
of the two lower apartments was 
probably the Kitchen, and that next 
to the Ch. the Chapler-houBe. The 
upper story consisted of a single room 
— ^the Ihrmitory, having a large 
window in the north wall surmounted 
by a rose-window. The western, and 
fourth, side of the court was probably 
filled in by the Abbot's quarters and 
Hospitium, but few traces of these are 
left. The views obtainable from the 
walk over the cloister can scarcely be 
excelled in beauty. Northwards the 
snow-capped mountains of Asia Minor 
are clearly discernible, and to the south 
the bold grey clifb of the northern 
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range tower above to the height of 
3000 feet The monastery is em- 
bosomed in greenery even daring the 
summer, and. forms a charming picnic 
l^nud for the dwellers in the parched 
plains of the Mesorea. On the south 
side of this upper cloister-walk, over 
the middle bay of the north aisle, is a 
small Abix^s CeUt provided with a 
-window looking into the Ch. The 
Chapel on the north side of the chancel 
has been completely walled up. 

The road from Kyrenia is an excel- 
lent one, and affords beautiful views 
as far as the summit of the low pass. 
Clearing this, the vast plain of the 
Mesorea lies at our feet, with a dark 
spot — Nikosia— in the distance. And 
from here the ride is of the most 
monotonous kind. 

r. Hikosia, in Greek Levcosia, the 
capital of Cyprus, is about 4 hrs/ ride 
from Kyrenia. It contains a popula- 
tion of 11,513 souls, of whom 6397 
are Turks, and 5653 are of the Greek 
Church. The district contains 56,275 
inhabitants. From the time of Con- 
stantine the Great the walls were 9 m. 
in circumference, but when the inva- 
sion of the Turks was expected, the 
Venetians reduced them to 3, and 
erected the present fortifications, leav- 
ing three gates instead of eight The 
walls are in the form of a perfect circle 
with deven flanking bastions. The 
old PaphO'gate has been walled up, 
and a new entrance made through the 
adjacent wall. Though fortified by 
Savomiani, one of the most famous 
engineers of the day, the town is far 
from strong, as it is commanded by 
the higher ground about it ; it, how- 
ever, offered a most obstinate resistance 
to the Turks, and was only lost through 
the folly and ignorance of the governor, 
Nicolo Dandolo. In reducing the 
circumference of the fortifications 
some splendid temples, palaces, and 
monuments were destrcyed, and among 
them the church of St. Dominic, in 
which several of the kings of Cyprus, 
including Hugh IV., were buried. 
Although the walls are in a ruinous 
condition the fortifications are still of 
imposing appearance. When possessed 



by the Lusignans, Nikosia was the 
residence of the kings and an archi- 
episcopal see; the monasteries were 
very numerous ; and there were about 
300 Greek and Latin churches, and 
many palaces and public buildines. 

The siege of Nikosia by the Turks 
under Laht Mustapha commenced on 
the 26th July, 1570, and lasted forty- 
five days. The garrison consisted 
of 8000 or 10,000 men, while Lala 
Mustapha had with him 2500 cavalry 
and 50,000 infantry. The trenches he 
constructed can still be seen. On the 
9th September the city fell, and 
20,000 of the inhabitants were put to 
the sword. Prom that period may be 
dated the rapid decay of this once 
celebrated city. Between the gates of 
Famagusta and Papho, situated in a 
pretty ^rden, is a small mosque, in 
which IS interred the Bairakdar (or 
standard-bearer) who first planted the 
Turkish flag on the walls. It is worth 
visiting, and from the summit of its 
minaret the best view of this pretty 
Oriental town is obtained ; the variety 
of shrubs, mulberry and palm trees, 
interspersed with minarets and ancient 
Christian churches, now converted 
into mosques, with die Kyrenia range 
of hills in the background, make this 
scene worthy the attention of an artist. 
It is extremely picturesque and beauti- 
ful. The bazaars fbrm a labyrinth 
very difficult to traverse, as in most 
Oriental towns. 

The new Government house is out- 
side the city ; it is of a temporary con- 
struction, but is in a splendid position, 
and considerable plantations have been 
made around it 

The Cathedral Ch. of St. Sophia, 
in which were crowned the kings of 
Cyprus, is now a mosque ; it is com- 
posed of three large naves, and the 
style throughout is Decorated. It is 
in excellent preservation. There are 
still to be seen the tombs of some of 
the Lusignans and of Venetian flimilies. 
but the Turks have much disfigured 
them, as also all other symbols of 
Christianitv. The two western towers 
remain unfinished, and their place is 
taken by two lofty minarets, which 
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should be ascended, as a fine view of 
the town and surrounding country is 
obtained. The Ch. presents the pecu- 
liarity of a door at the £. end, but 
there is little doubt that this was 
added in Turkish times. 

The actual Cathedral of the Greek 
archbishop is a small unpretending 
building, apparently of no very ancient 
date. The interior, however, is covered 
with very curious and archaic-looking 
frescoes ; on the roof is a representa- 
tion of the Last Judgment, with the 
figure of Christ in the centre. On his 
right hand are the blessed, on the left 
the condemned, amongst whom are a 
great number of bishops, descending 
in a band of flame into the mouth of 
a huge green monster. In this church, 
moreover, are some very fine silver 
lamps, and an artificial ostrich egg in 
Rhodian porcelain. 

An exceedingly interesting church, 
at present used as a granary, is that of 
St. Nicolas, close to the Mosque of 
St. Sophia, probably the same as that 
mentioned m ancient records as 8t, 
Nicolas of the English, When Acre 
surrendered to the Turks in 1291, and 
the Christian forces had withdrawn 
from the Holy Land, some found a 
home in Cyprus, and among them the 
Order of St. Thomas of Acre, a small 
semi-religious knightly order of Eng- 
lishmen. It was founded by the sister 
and the brother-in-law of A'Becket, 
and during the Crusades the members 
devoted themselves to burying the 
dead. At the siege of Acre the order 
led the soldiers whom Edward I. sent 
to Palestine, and such members as 
survived the siege settled at Nikosia, 
where they possessed a church called 
"St. Nicolas of the English." Its 
porch is the best preserved and most 
elaborate specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture in the island, but is doubtless 
a later addition. 

The small Ch. of 8t. Catherine was 
formerly connected with a nunnery, 
of which no trace exists. It is also of 
the Decorated period. The S. and W. 
doors are good. The Armenian Ch,, 
a building of the 14th cent, contains 



the tombs of several knights and other 
warriors renowned in the Crusades, 
all of which are well preserved. 

The Serait or governor's palace, 
formerly used b^ Uie English as the 
Courts of Justice and government 
offices, is of Gothic construction, and 
has still over its entrance the arms of 
the Republic of Venice; it was the 
royal residence in Christian times, but 
is now in a dilapidated condition, and 
has been partly pulled down. In the 
square outside the Serai is the tree on 
which were hung the archbishop and 
notables of Cyprus after the insurrec- 
tion of 1821. Near it also is a fine 
granite column, on which the Venetian 
on is said to have stood. Nikosia was 
the seat of the M utesarif of Cyprus, 
who was under the Governor-General 
of the island of Rhodes. The public 
bazaars are worthy of inspection. 
The principal trade of Nikosia is 
printing British calicoes with Oriental 
designs, after which they are exported 
to a£l parts of the Levant, and serve 
as window-blinds, sofa-covers, &c. 
Tanning is also carried on to some 
extent, and the Greek females manu- 
facture silk with great taste, and in 
a style unknown in Europe. Silver 
ornaments of local manu&cture and 
quaint design may be obtiuned in the 
silversmith's bazaar. Nikosia is the 
residence of the Greek archbishop of 
the island. 

There are establishments of the 
Dancing and Howling Dervishes in 
the town, which can & visited. The 
time and place can be learnt by local 
inquiry. 

The origin of Nikosia is unknown, 
Pococke says it occupies the site of 
the ancient Tremiihus; but this is 
impossible, for both places are men- 
tioned as episcopal cities at the close 
of the 4th century. It seems, however, 
that Nikosia was built upon the ruins 
of some more ancient town, as in its 
immediate neighbourhood are many 
tombs in which Di Cesnola found little 
clay figures of the Assyrian Mylitta, 
cylinders in serpentine, scarabs, and 
other objects, none of which could be 
of a later date than the year 500 B.G. 
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Tbe only pleasant walk is the cir- 
cait of the ramparts, as they are 
elevated, and command a fine view. 

From Nikosia the wonderful ruins 
of Bnibvento should be visited. A 
ride of 1^ hrs. brings the traveller to 
Agios Khrysostomos, or Ak Monastir, 
one of the most celebrated of these 
establishments in Cyprus. It is a 
dependency of the Greek Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem and 
has an abbot directly appointed by the 
patriarch. The Ch. is an interesting 
one, and the view of the monastery 
seen from the ri^ng ground behind is 
very beautifiil. From here the mules 
can be ridden for about 1 m. to the 
foot of the great crag upon which the 
Castle stands. Climbing this, the 
summit of a small pass is reached in 
about half-an-hour, whence a delightful 
panorama of the northern coast-line is 
obtained. A stiffer climb of 1 50 yds. 
further, and tbe gateway of the Castle 
is reached. But little masonry now 
remains ; but how the building — 
massive as it was—could ever have 
been taken and destroyed is even more 
wonderful than the fact of its con- 
struction. Buffavento is of the same 
character as St. Ilarion and Kantara, 
but placed in a far more inaccessible 
position than either. It yielded to 
Hichard Ccsur de Lion and was later 
destroyed by the Venetians. Within 
the gateway the fortifications and 
buildings are shattered beyond re* 
cognition. The actual summit can 
only be reached by those who have 
good nerves, but the views from it are 
superb. It is hard to say which of 
the three castles bears the palm in this 
respect. Perhaps Kantara is the most 
beautiful — Bu&vento the grander. 
The return to Nikosia may be varied 
by skirting the southern slopes of the 
mountains westward to Syhari, where 
there is a snmll ruined monastery. 
Hence to the city it is about 7 m. 

We shall now quit Nikosia and 
pursue our route to the eastern part 
of the island. A fair road, passable 
by carriages, takes us (7 m.) to 

s. Kythreai a small but beautiful 
yillage, surrounded by gardens and 



fruit-trees, through which runs the 
remarkable stream which issues from 
a cavern in the mountain side and 
waters a large extent of land. The 
ruins of the ancient city, the capital 
of one of the 10 kingdoms of Cyprus, 
lie about a mile from the village on a 
low hill. The site is strewn with 
rubbish and fragments of pottery. 
Cesnola discovered the remains of 
two temples, with a granite altar, two 
heads in marble, and several frag- 
ments of stone and terrarcotta with 
Cypriote characters on them. 

t. Trikomo, 8 hrs., the N.E. limits 
of the Mesorea plain. This village, 
although offering nothing of interest, 
is the best halting-place. Next day 
the ascent of the northern range to 
Kant6ra Monastery (about 2^ hrs.) 
may be made. This is deserted and 
ruined, but there is one room in fiur 
repair, or the traveller can sleep in 
the Ch. The Castle is 2 m. distant. 

Kantara, which in 1191 opened its 
gates to Richard C<Bur de Lion, is the 
best preserved of the three great 
mediaeval crag^built castles of Cvpms, 
and a day should be given to exploring 
it. The views from the summit are 
superb. Eastward the great promon- 
tory of the Karpas runs out for a 
distance of 40 m., and the bays and 
headlands of the N. coast can be traced 
fEir to the W. 

Just north of Kantara on the coast 
are the ruins of an ancient town, 
covering a plateau. Here may be 
seen a mass of ruin of poor character, 
and other remains, half-buried in the 
soil. Below, there are traces of an en- 
closed harbour. These may mark the 
site of Aphrodisixim or Achseon Acte. 
About a mile W. of it is the head- 
land of Davlos, where there are also 
a few insignificant ruins. 

At this point the island becomes 
narrow, and stretches away eastward 
in the long rugged promontory called 
the Karpas, having on the S. the gulf 
of Salamis. This promontory bears 
evidences of a former dense popula- 
tion. Along the shores are many 
cemeteries, the tombs in which are 
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among the oldest in Cypras. Some 
are cut in the rock, others excavated 
in the earth. The most remarkable 
are the caves near Elisis and Gali- 
nopuni, the former cut for nearly 
lOu feet into a precipitous cU£f. The 
ruins of Carpasia TAgios Philonos) 
and Urania (Aphenarika) are among 
the most remarkable in Cyprus. 
Notice the harbour*moles of the 
former, and the rock-cut chambers 
upon the citadel of the latter. 

From Kantara vre may either pro- 
ceed to Oape St. Andreas, exploring 
the eastern promontory, or we may 
turn south to Famagusta, passing the 
Greek Conyent of Bt. Barnabas and 
the ruins of Salamis on our way. 
Both of these are best visited from 
Famagnsta. 

n. 8t. Barnabas (A^os Vam&vas), 
6 hrs. In a grotto aogacent was dis- 
covered the body of that saint, and by 
his side the manuscript of the Gospel 
of St, MattheWf said to be written in 
the^Evangelist's own hand. Owing to 
this precious discovery, in the time 
of the Greek emperor Zeno, A,i>, 473, 
peculiar privileges were accorded to 
the archbishops of Cyprus, who, 
although they own the supremacy of 
the patriarch of Constantinople over 
the Orthodox Greek Church, still are 
entirely independent of him as re- 
gards church discipline; they were 
also allowed to dress in purple, and 
to sign in red, like the emperors 
themselves. The whole of the above 
privileges are retained to this day, 
the ch. of Cyprus being what is called 
autocephahuB (abroKitftaJios), Near 
St. ^^unabas is Agia Weaterina, a 
curious building deeply sunk in the 
ground, and built of huge blocks of 
stone. The roof is arched. Whether 
tomb or temple, it is most probably of 
Phcenician origin, and bears a strong 
resemblance to the Agia Phaneromene 
at Lamaka. Its dimensions are 33 ft. 
by 20 ft. 

v. Salamis, formerly one of the most 
flourishing dties of Cyprus, but now 
desolate, its harbour is covered wi^ 
sand, and its whole site overgrown 



with thorns and thistles. Kemains of 
the city wall may be seen, and also 
of some large Roman building, and 
various broken columns and portions 
of pavements; but there is nothing 
else to mark its greatness. Salamis 
was founded, according to tradition, 
by a colony of Greeks under Teucer, 
son of Telamon, king of the island 
of Salamis. The legend says that 
he married Eune, the daughter of 
Cinyras, and that from them sprang 
the line of the kings of Salamis. At a 
subsequent period Salamis fell under 
the power of the Persians, but was 
wrested from them by Evagoras, a 
descendant of the old kings, in the 
4th century b.c. He was, however, 
finally subdued by Artaxerxes, b.c. 379. 
In 306 B.G. Salamis underwent its 
celebrated siege by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, which ultimately resulted in 
the whole island falling into his hands. 
Hardly 10 years later the Ptolemaic 
dynasty was established, and the city 
formed the capital of one of the four 
districts, the others being Papbos, 
Amathus, and Lapithos. In 648 a.d. 
it was destroyed by the troops of the 
Caliph Othman on the occasion of the 
Arab invasion. It fell into decay in 
the early part of the Christian era; 
and in the Middle Ages its place was 
taken by the neighbouring town of 
Famagusta. To the N.W. are some 
remains of a Roman aqueduct, which 
brought water from Kythrea, 22 m. 
distant. 

w. Famagnsta, 1 hr., in which, how- 
ever, no accommodation or provisions 
are to be procured. The traveller 
must therefore procure lodgings at 
the large and populous suburb of 
Varoahiaf outside the walls. 

Famagusta, called by the Turks 
Mcumsa, was one of the four cities 
erected by Ptolemy Philadelphus in 
honour of his sister Arsinoe, and was 
originally named after her. The pre- 
sent name is derived from the sand by 
which it is surrounded QhfifUx^irTos)^ 
but the older name was retained in 
that of the Greek see in the Middle 
Ages. Its present fortifications are the 
work of the Lnsignans, Genoese^ and 
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Venetians. The works are in good pre- 
servation^ of exceeding interest^ and 
offer a striking contrast to the interior 
of the town, which is a confused mass 
of ruins and filth. There are onlj 
two gates ; that ft'om the hind side is 
yery striking, as it spans the enormous 
fosse 140 ft. wide, cut out of the rock. 
The present land gate is not the 
original, which may be seen a few 
yards to the 1. on entering. The 
water-gate wa3 approached by a wind- 
ing entrance beneath a powerful dr- 
cnlar bastion, from a very narrow 
quay. The harbour is the only one 
in the island that can be made 
available for large vessels ; at present 
it is ^nite choked up, and the un- 
healthiness of the site must prevent 
Pamagusta being used as a military 
station till the causes of this condition 
are remedied. There are two har- 
bours, the outer one is natural and is 
available for the largest ships. The 
inner one was artificial, and is now 
silted up, and can only be entered by 
small vessels drawing not more than 
10 ft. of water. The town was most 
valiantly defended by the Venetians 
under Jfareo Bragadino, against an 
overwhelming force commanded by 
l4da Mustapha Pasha, and only capitu- 
lated after a siege of four months, 
when reduced to tbe utmost extremity, 
and when all hope of succour from 
without had been lost (August 1, 157 1). 
The conditions agreed upon were most 
honourable to the besieged, but when 
once put in possession of the town, the 
treacherous Mustapha put the prin- 
cipal officers to death, and delivered 
Bragadino up to the most cruel tor- 
tures. After he had been made to 
labour at rebuilding the batteries he 
had so valiantly defended, he was 
flayed alive, and his skin stuffed with 
straw and hung to the yard-arm of a 
galley. It was subse(}uently ransomed 
by the Republic, and is now preserved 
in an urn in the Ch. of S3. Giovanni 
and Paolo in Venice. 

Just before reaching the bridge 
leading to the land gate some Turkish 
tombs are seen on uie 1. of the road. 
Here are buried those of importance 
who fell in the siege of 1571, uie tomb 



nearest the bridge being that of Omar 
Bey. Entering the gate, note the 
masonic marks on the stones in the 
covered way. Beneath the citadel {Ack 
KaUh) are two Venetian coats-of- 
arms in fresco, and the original doors 
remain, as do those at the end of the 
passage leading out on to the bastion 
below the cita&l. Close to the origi- 
nal land-gate, the inner side of which 
may here be seen, are the arms of the 
Knights of Jerusalem and Cyprus. 
The citadel should be ascended for 
the magnificent view it affords, not 
only of the ruined and almost deserted 
town, but of the sweep of the Bay of 
Salamis with the mountains of the 
Karpas beyond. The massive ramparts, 
which are pierced by galleries, should 
be^ followed to the 1. passing many 
ruined churches — ^too numerous to 
mention-«--till the N.W. corner is 
reached. Here, tunnelling the ram- 
parts, is the enormous magazine ; its 
wonderful vaulting as fresh as if built 
yesterday. The N.E. angle of the 
city is formed bv another citadel, but 
from hence to the S.E. the ramparts 
disappear, leaving the sea-face to be 
defended by a mere curtain. The 
Water Gate, which pierces it, bears 
the inscription nioolao pbiolo, pbb- 
FECTO, MooocLxxxxvi, and is a good 
example of Italian Renaissance. Just 
within stands a large but much dilapi- 
dated Venetian lion. The traveller 
should now proceed to the eastern end 
of the south wall, where is the well- 
like tomb of Jamboulat Pasha, who 
fell in one of the assaults of July 
1571, and was buried where he fell. 

Famagusta formerly contained, it is 
said, 200 Greek and Latin churches, 
the principal of which was the Latin 
Cathedral of St. Nicholas, now 
converted into a mosque, which, 
though inferior in length to that of 
Nikosia, is superior to it in beauty of 
architecture. It is a French Gothic 
building of the 14 A century. The 
dimensions are 180 ft. by 75 ft. in 
breadth. The W. front, which is 
tolerably perfect, except the spires 
which are gone, somewhat resembles 
that of Lichfield Cathedral in general 
style, but bears a still stronger re* 
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semblance to some of the French W. 
fronts of the Middle Pointed style. 
There are three large doorways, with 
straight-sided gabl^ canopies over- 
head. Over the centre of these is a 
magnificent window of six lights, with 
a wheel in the tracery ; aboye the side 
doors are long double-light windows, 
and over these again the belfty win- 
dows, which are also of two lights. 
From an inscription in a marvellous 
state of preservation which is cut on 
the face of the buttress on the W. 
side of the beautiful S. door, some ten 
or fifWen feet from the ground, we 
learn the exact date of the construc- 
tion of the building. It runs : — 

LAN . DB . X . S . TBOI . CBK8 . E. XI 

D'CBIST . a . mi . IOB8 . DAOU8T . FU . 

DBSPSNDDX . LAMONSB . OBDBNB . 

X . FOa . LBIO-BOUB . D . uaLIfiB . D , VAX 

AG' . B . OOXESA . I.BLABODB . LBTBSQ' 

BAUDUIK . LB . DIT . AN . LEPRB 

XXXB . lOB . D'SEPTBIIBRE . DO . 

n . QDBL . LABOUR . TI . TOTBS . X>' 

DBU8 . HBLBS . B8T0IBNT . TAITS8 . B 

X . VOTES . DBS . HBLBS . AUG . TIU . V0X8 . D* 

LANAVB . J>* 
LIOLI8B . B 
8TOIT . A . FA 
IBB • 

Note that the latter part is written on 
the east face of the buttress. The 
floor of the mosque is covered with 
marble tombstones, bearing the names 
and arms of the Christian Knights of 
Europe whose remains once reposed 
beneath, but were thrown into the 
sea by the Moslem conquerors. Ob- 
serve the circular pier of the nave 
arcade and the small capitals — a 
peculiarity of Cyprus. In this cathedral 
the Lusignans were crowned kings of 
Jerusalem, and in it James the Bastard 
and his son were buried. 

Opposite this ch. are some arcades, 
supported by granite columns, which 
were no doubt brought from the ruins 
of Salamis, and adorned with the arms 
of the Venetian Republic, and those of 
the principal Venetian and Genoese 
families, who held the command in 
this town. Behind these arches stand 
the ruins of the ancient '* Palace of 
the Lusignan Kings." Another ch., 
once used as a store and stable by 
the Turks, is in the Romanesque style. 



and appears originally to have been 
a regular basilica, with three apses 
at the E. end. It is of considerable 
size, and was probably erected about 
the time of Richard Cceur de Lion. 
The ch. of Sta. Croce, and that of St 
Peter and St, Paid, which were among 
the most beautiful of the town, have 
almost entirely fallen to ruin. The 
latter is a striking example of the 
former wealth and prosperity of Fama- 
gusta, for it was built by one Simon 
Nostran, a merchant, with profits 
realised in a single voyage to Syria. 
The citadel is in a good state of pre- 
servadon. 

The Governor of the town formerly 
resided in a small fort overlooking the 
sea, flanked by a large round tower 
called Torre delMoro, Tradition says 
that in this once lived the Venetian 
General Christoforo Moro (1 506-1 508). 
In 1508 he was recalled to Venice. 
He was the Othello of Shakspere. 

About 2 m. N.W. of Yarosia is the 
Famagusta Lake, which at the end of 
winter is crowded with wild fowl. 
Its surrounding marshes afiord fair 
snipe shooting. 

z. Tremithns. — About 10 m. N. of 
Lamaca are the remains of this old 
city, now almost obliterated. The 
village of Tremethousha stands on the 
site ; and around it are many tombs io 
which glassware, sepulchral figures, 
and pottery, have been found. It was 
one of the ancient episcopal ciUes of 
Cyprus. 

y. Golgoi, now Aihieno — the village 
where the muleteers chiefly live — is 
6 m. farther W. This place was a 
seat of the worship of^ Aphrodite, 
and gave her the name Golaia. In the 
cemetery to the N.E. of the village, 
many objects of interest have been at 
various times discovered, including 
figures with Cypriote inscriptions, 
pottery, sculptured sarcophagi, and 
beautiful silver paters^. 

I. Idalium, now Dali, is 6 m.W.N.W. 
of Golgoi, situated in the centre of a 
little phdn. It was flunous in ancient 
times for a shrine of Venus. The 
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site has been explored by De Vogii^, 
CesDola, aad others, and from the 
tombs have been brought many inte- 
resting gold ornaments, vases of glass 
and terra-cotta, and articles of pottery 
and bronze. 

The foregoing directions will help 
the traveller to form some idea of the 
island in a month's stay. But it 
should be remembered tliat they do 
hardly more than touch upon the 
more important places; and should 
he l>e an arch»ologist, more than 
twice that time may well be spent 
over the tour. Very much still re- 
mains to be done in the deciphering 
of the history and antiquities of the 
island, and although the quantities of 
pottery, bronzes, coins, statuary and 
other treasures brought to light have 
been almost limitless, yet there is 
little doubt that quite as much still 
remains to be discovered. Now that 
it is probable that the Cyprus Explor- 
ation Fund is permanently established, 
we may look forward to a fuller know- 
ledge of the island's history, and to 
the identification of many of the sites 
which have so long remained unknown. 



76. MALTA AND ITS DEPEN- 
DENCIES. 

Malta is situated in 35® 53' N. lat 
and 14° 30' E. lon^. It is 60 m. from 
Cape Passaro in Sicily, and nearly 200 
from Cape Bon, the nearest point of 
Africa. The islands of Gozo and Co- 
mino are to the W.N.W. The latter 
lies halfwav in the channel, 4| m. 
wide, which separates Malta from 
Gozo. On the opposite shores of the 
two main islands traces of wheels and 
furrows, showing the passage of carts, 
are still I4>parent, even at some distance 
in the water, proving that the inter- 
mediate space has been very recently 
submerged. The greatest length of 
Malta is about 17 m. ; its breadth 9; 
circumference 60; and its area is 95 
statute square miles. Of an irregular 



oval form, its S. shore presents a line of 
rock, often very precipitous, and rising 
in places to an elevation of 400 ft 
To the S.E. lies the large port of 
Marsa Scirocoo; while on the N.E. 
(the side opposite Sicily), with its more 
shelving shore, lies Marsa Scala, and 
the magnificent ports on either side of 
Valletta, called the Grand and Marsa* 
muscetto harbours; and still proceed- 
ing westward, the bays of St. Julian, 
St. George, Maddaleua, St. Paul, and 
Mellieba. The interior of the island is 
undulating, stony, and seamed with 
ioi6d»en,or water-courses. The greatest 
elevation is obtained near Casal Dingli, 
on a spot called Tal-Ghalia, where 
the hignest point of the cliffs rises 
750 ft. above the level of the sea. 

Malta is a simple rock, cropping 
up out of the ocean, about half of it 
happily covered with a thin rich mould, 
which, owing to the industry and fru- 
gality of the people, and in consequence 
of their conoection with a great and 
wealthy nation, enables a larger numbt-p 
(2000 per productive sq. m.) of persons 
to live on it than on any other number 
of sq. miles on the globe. Two- 
sevenths of the land is owned by 
the Government. The rest is about 
equally divided between the Roman 
Catholic Church and private indi- 
viduals. The great enemy of trees in 
Malta is the violence of the winds 
which sometimes blow over the island ; 
consequently, to protect the crops as 
£su: as possible, the gardens are made 
small and are surrounded by high walls, 
often rising to 7 or 8 ft., so that from 
a distance nothing green can be seen, 
and the whole island looks like a huge 
stone quarry. And yet it is really 
very fertile : enormous crops of wheat 
are raised, Maltese potatoes are &mous, 
and there are fields of a fine species of 
clover, Hedytarum eoronarium, called 
8idla, Many oranges and lemons are 
also grown, but as the trees are care- 
fully protected by walls, one may pass 
from one end of me island to the other 
without becoming aware of their ex- 
istence. The most common tree is 
the kharoub, Ceraionta siliqua; this 
forms round masses 10 to 15 ft. high, 
with twice that diameter, the branches 
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twisting in every direction and touch- 
ing the ground all round. Many of 
these overgrown bushes seem to be of 
great age, and bear large crops of the 
bean, which is valuable as food for 
cattle. Figs, pomegranates, peaches, 
grapes, and melons, are excellent; and 
after these, strawberries, apples, pears, 
apricots, plums, and Japanese medlars 
{nespoli, also called loquots). 

The temperature varies during the 
three hottest months of July, August, 
and September, from 76° to 86° Fahr., 
and in January from 50° to 60°; below 
this it rarely fells. The eente of heat 
depends, however, more on the parti- 
cular wind blowing than upon the 
actual temperature. The sirocco com- 
ing from the S.E. is especially ener- 
vating. It is most prevalent in Sep- 
tember and October. The winter may 
be regarded as somewhat equivalent 
to an English October, but hr more 
sunny. Snow and frost are unknown. 
As it is, the climate must rank between 
that of the S. of France or Italy, and 
Egypt. 

The average rain&ll b 20 inches a 
year. 

Malta, from her commanding situa^ 
tion between Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and her magnificent harbours, was 
from the earliest times a position of 
the greatest importance. According 
to tradition the earliest settlement was 
connected with the expulsion of the 
Phoenicians from Canaan by Joshua. 
A colony of Greeks settled here about 
700 B.C., and seemed to have lived in 
harmony with the older inhabitants. 
The Carthaginians conquered both in 
480 B.C., and in 216 B.C. the island was 
taken possession of by the Romans. 

In A.D. 399 it became part of the 
Empire of the East, and remained 
under the Byzantine Emperors till 
A.i>. 870, when it was conquered by 
the Abbasside Caliphs, then masters of 
the greater part of Spain, the southern 
part of France, Italy and Sicily. Count 
Roger the Norman, after delivering the 
last-mentioned island from the Arabs, 
came in 1090 to the rescue of Malta. 

But the most interesting part of its 
history lies in the 268 years during 
which it was^subject to the Knighti of 



St. John, or Knights Hospitallers as 
they were frequently called. A few 
merchants frt>m Amalfi obtained per- 
mission from the Caliph to found a 
hospital and chapel at Jerusalem for 
the use of poor and sick pilgrims to 
the Holy Sepulchre. These were dedi- 
cated first to St. John the Almoner, 
and shortly afterwards to St John the 
Baptist. Peter Gerard was the first 
rector of the hospital, but after the 
capture of Jerusalem by Godfrey de 
Bouillon in A.D. 1099, and the death 
of Gerard in 1118, this originallj 
humble institution expanded into one 
of the most femous Orders of mediae- 
val chivalry. The new rector, Ray- 
mond du Puys, *• proposed to convert 
his peaceful fraternity into a band of 
warrior monks, who, without abandon- 
ing either their vows or principles, 
should add thereto the further obliga- 
tion of combating on behalf of their 
faith." The King of Jerusalem ap- 
proved. Papal sanction was obtained, 
princes and nobles bestowed lands and 
money, *<and before many years had 
passed, the white cross banner of the 
Order of St. John had waved over 
many a field of strife, and had spread 
terror and dismay amidst the ranks 
of many an infidel host." The Order 
comprised three classes, the ** Knights 
of Justice," the ''Chaplains," and the 
"Serving Brothers;" the last were 
either esquires aspiring to obtain the 
accolade, or servants in a menial capa- 
city. The rector was termed the Grand 
Master, and " Commanderies " were 
formed all over Europe, stimulating 
zeal, and regulating the finances of the 
Order. Gamier, the 8th and only Eng- 
lish Grand Master, fell in a.d. 1 187, at 
the fatal barrier of Tiberias, which re- 
sulted in Salah ed-din's gsdnin^ pos- 
session of Jerusalem. In 1 19 1, Richard 
Cosur de Lion established the Order 
in Acre, where they remained nearly 
a hundbred years, under 12 Grand 
Masters. On Acre being taken by 
the Sultan Khalil, they sought refuge 
in Cyprus, in a.d. 1291. In 1310, the 
Grand Master Fulke de Villaret, after 
a struggle of 4 years, seized the island 
of Rhodes, and established the Order 
there. It was at this period that the 
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Order was divided into nationalities, 
or '* languages," at first seven in num- 
ber, Bul^quently eight. The attack 
of Sultan Mohammed XL on Rhodes in 
1480, and the successful defence by 
tlie Grand Master, Peter D'Aubusson, 
only roused Solyman the Magnificent 
to greater efforts to expel the anights. 
In 1528 L'Isle Adam was forced, after 
an heroic and lengthened defence, 
to yield the ishind to the Turks on 
honourable conditions. For 216 years 
under nineteen Grand Masters* Rhodes 
had been the home of the knights, but 
though they were finally compelled to 
surrender it, the defence had heen 
against such desperate odds that their 
reputation for gallantry and courage 
was rather increased, and caused 
Charles V. to exclaim, ''There has 
been nothing so well lost in the world 
as Rhodes. After seven years of 
wanderinji^ the history of the Knights 
of St. John becomes identical with 
that of Malta. 

In the year 1580, Charles V. made 
over Malta and its dependencies, in 
perpetual sovereignty, to the Order. 
This deed is dated 24th March, and 
is preserved in the armoury of the 
Palace. L'Isle Adam arrived on the 
26th October, and was received by 
the Maltese at first with some fear, 
but afterwards with enthusiasm. St. 
Angelo was tiie only fbrt; this was 
speedily strengthened, and St. Elmo 
on the extreme seaboard of Mount 
Sceberras, and Senglea, called after the 
Grand Master, Claude de la Sengle, 
were soon added to the fortifications. 
Turkish efforts to expel the knights 
had been made in 1546 and 1551, and 
had both fiuled. It was in the year 
1565 that the Porte made its greatest 
and final effort to obtain possession of 
the island. John de la Vallette was 
the Grand Master. The invading fleet 
consisted of 188 vessels, and 38,000 
soldiers: which was increased shortly 
afterwards bv the arrival of the corsair 
Dragut, with a considerable force. 
The siege lasted from the 18th of May 
till the 8th of September, and is ad- 
mirably described by Colonel Porter, 
R.B., m his history of the Knights. 
The contest was marked on both 



sides by the utmost skill, patience and 
valour. TheCastleof St. Elmo, which 
was the first fort attacked, was taken 
after a long and desperate defence. 
But all the efforts of the Turks were 
unavailing against the other forts; 
and at last, after the arrival of a suc- 
couring force fh>m Sicily, long with- 
held and much needed, they withdrew, 
and re-embarked but 10,000 men out of 
fully 40,000 who had been engaged in 
the siege, one of the most memorable 
in the annals of warfare ; while of the 
9000 under La Vallette but 600 were 
left capable of bearing arms. Well 
nigh crushed, the Knights became by 
their tenacity and invmcible courage 
the heroes of Christendom. The ac- 
tivity and foresight of the Grand 
Master was -not relaxed. He com- 
menced on the 28th of March, 1566, a 
new city on the promontory of Mount 
Sceberras, fortifying it with the aid 
of Francesco Laparelli, a Tuscan firom 
Cortona, and christening it after his 
own name Valletta. During the 
temporary absence of Laparelli from 
Malta and on his final departure for 
Cyprus, for the object -of lending his 
aid to the Venetians in their war witii 
the Ottomans, the direction of the 
work was, at the request of that emi- 
nent engineer, entrusted to the Maltese 
Girolamo Cassar, ** Capo Maestro," or 
chief engineer of the Order, who had 
by his great ability contributed so 
much towards the defence of the 
"Borgo" in the memorable siege of 
1565. The Conventual Church of St. 
John, the Magisterial, at present the 
Governor's Palace, the Infirmary of 
the Order, the Verdala Palace at Bos- 
chetto, the Ovens, the Slave Prisons, 
and several churches, are most eloquent 
monuments of the genius and striking 
ability of Cassar. The Knights re- 
moved to their new city in 1571, 
and called it Valletta after its heroic 
founder. Successive Grand Masters 
strengthened its fortifications, and 
addea yet others: the Floriana en- 
ceinte, the Margarita, and Cotonera 
lines, lower St Elmo, Forts Ricasoli, 
Manoel, and Tign^^all supporting 
one another, and forming one gigantic 
line of defence, which may probal** 
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be regarded as the strongest speeimen 
of the old system of fortifications in 
the world. Many distinguished men 
held the Grand Mastership, and not 
the least among them was Emmanuel 
de Rohan, the last head of the Order 
but one, elected in a.d. 1775, who 
organized a battalion of infantry, re- 
vised the municipal laws, and streng- 
thened the foreign policy of the Order. 
Before his death, however, French 
revolutionists had seized the posses- 
sions of the Order in France, two- 
thirds of their whole revenue. 

The following is a list of all the 
Grand Masters who ruled in Malta : — 
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Fr. Philippe de Villiers 

L' Isle-Adam • • 
„ Pietrino del Ponte . 
M Didiers de St. Jaille 
M Juan de Homedes • 
„ Claude de la Sengle. 
Jean de la Vallette . 
Pietro di Monte\ 
Jean Levesque de la 

Cassi^re . • • 
Hugues Lobenx Ver- 

dala • • . • 
Martin Garzes • • 
Alof de Wignacourt 
Luis Mendez de Vas- 

concellos . . • 
Antoine de Paula . 
Jean Paul Lascaris 

Castellar . • . 
Martin de Bedin 
Annet de Clermont 

de Chates Gessan. 
Rafael Cotoner . • 
Nicolas Cotoner • • 
Gregorio Carafa. . 
Adrien deWignacourt 
Ramon Perellos y 

Rocaful . . . 
Marc' Antonio Lon- 

dadari .... 
Ant° Manoel de VU- 

hena . . • • 
Ramon Despuig . . 
Manuel Pinto de 

Fon9eca . . . 
Francisco Ximenez 

de Texada . . • 
Emmanuel de Rohan 
Ferdinand Hompesch 






»» 



»» 



.»> 



»» 



» 



» 
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1521-34 
1534-85 
1535-86 
1536-53 
1558-57 
1557-68 
1568-72 

1572-81 

1582-95 

1595-1601 

1601-22 

1622-23 
1623-36 

1636-57 
1657--60 

1660-60 
1660-63 
1663-80 
1680-90 
1690-97 

1697-1720 

1720-22 

1722-36 
1736-41 

1741-73 

1773-75 
1775-97 
1797- 



The final disaster which befel the 
knights was delayed till the year 1798, 
when Hompesch was Grand Master. 
The French under General Bonaparte 
obtained such easy possession of Val- 
letta that General Cafiarelli exclaimed, 
" It is well one was within to open the 
gates to us, we should else have had 
some difficulty in entering, had the 
place been altogether empty." The 
French soon made themselves odious 
to the people, chiefly throu^ their 
unsparing policy of pillagmg the 
churches and charitable institutions. 
A popular insurrection took place 
headed by Canon Canuna, afterwards 
Bishop of Malta; and General Van- 
bois, who was left in command, was 
obliged to retire within the lines. 
Loral Nelson left Captain Ball (soon 
elected by the Maltese as President 
of their National Council) to aid the 
inhabitants, and blockade the harbours. 
Four English regiments, under Major- 
General Pigot subsequently assisted 
the Maltese in a siege which lasted 
exactly two years, and ended in the 
surrender of the French fh)m fhmine 
on the 5th of September, 1800. 

It was the delay in restoring Bfalta 
to the Knights of St. John that occa- 
sioned the rupture of the Peace of 
Amiens in 1802. English Civil Com- 
missioners, Sir C. Cameron, Sir A. Bali 
Sir H. Oakes, and Sir T. Maitiand* 
were successively entrusted with the 
government of the Island, until its 
final transference to England, with the 
approval of Europe, at the Treaty of 
Paris in 1814 — the seventh Article, 
signed on the SOth of May, being as 
follows: '*The Island of Malta^ with 
its dependencies, will .appertain in full 
authority and sovereignty to His Bri- 
tannic Majesty.'' From that date the 
inhabitants have enjoyed all the rights 
and privileges of English subjects. 
Sir Thomas Maitland, who arrived in 
Malta in 1813, was the most absolute 
and the most respected of all the 
Governors of Malta. " King Tom," 
as he was familiarly called, by prompt 
and energetic measures wisely put an 
end to radical intrigues and introduced 
valuable reforms, especially as re- 
garded the administration of justice. 
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His death oecnrred in 1824. He was 
succeeded by the Marquis of Hastings, 
who died in 1826, and is bnried under 
the cavalier of St. John. Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby was his successor. During 
his administration a council was formed 
of seven members to assist him in the 
Ch)Temment, four of whom were 
Englishmen holding office, and three 
were unofficial members selected by 
the Governor. Sir Frederick remained 
in Malta, except during temporary 
absence, for nine years. Constant 
efforts were made to force the authori- 
ties in England to grant the Maltese 
a more liberal form of government, 
and the Colonial Office sent out two 
Commissioners, Mr. J. Austin and Sir 
G. C. Lewis, in the year 1886. -The 
commission resulted in various minor 
alterations in the local administration, 
and the system of education was re- 
vised. Sir Henry Bouverie became 
Gh>vernor in .1836, and paid great 
attention to varies practical matters, 
such as the construction of roads and 
the drainage of the great harbour. It 
was during his administration that the 
Dowager Queen Adelaide paid Malta 
a visit, and remained three months. 
Sir Henry resigned in 1841, but was 
reappointed, to the great satisfaction of 
the Maltese ; ill-health, however, com- 
pelled him to retire in 1843. Sir 
Patrick Stuart succeeded him : and in 
1847, M. R. More O'Ferrall, who was 
the first oivU Governor. In 1849 Her 
Majesty's Government sent out new 
letters-patent, reforming the Council, 
in future to consist of eighteen mem** 
bers, ten of whom were to hold offices 
under Government and eight to be 
elected by the people every five years. 
One of the first acts of the new 
Council was once more to revise the 
Penal Code. Mr. ( >'FeTrall resigned 
in 1851, and was succeeded by Sir 
Willian Reid, who had been Governor 
of Bermuda, and was well known in 
the scientific world as the discoverer 
of the Circular Theory of Storms. Sir 
William remained Governor through* 
out the Crimean War, and resigned 
on the score of health in the year 
185S. He was succeeded by Sir John 
Gaspard Le Marehant, who again 



united in himself the two offices of 
Civil Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the troops. The water supply 
— the planting of* trees — the improve 
ment of roads — the investigation into 
the condition of hospitals — the erection 
of a good market — ^the concentration 
of public offices — the embellishment of 
the palace — the extension and deepen- 
ing of the great harbour — the ex- 
tension of the electric telegraph — ^the 
erection of Pembroke Barracks—and 
the building of a new opera house are 
amongst Sir Gaspard's many works, 
and will leave upon the islands the 
impress of his strong, able and suc- 
cessful administration. He was suc- 
ceeded temporarily by Major-Gen. 
Ridley, and then by Sir Henry Storks 
in 1864, who left for Jamaica in the 
following year. He returned for a 
few months, and was followed by Sir 
Patrick Grant in 1867, who retired in 
1872, and was succeeded by Sir Charles 
T. van Straubenzee, G.C.B., whose 
term of office expired in 1878. 

Gen. Sir Arthur Borton, G.C.M.G., 
C.B., succeeded in 1878 and left in 
1884. Daring his administration the 
following important works, mooted by 
his predecessors, were undertaken: 
t.e., the remodelling of the drainage 
of the four cities and Fioriana, the 
improvement of the water supply 
throughout the island (a benefit which 
is now on the point of being extended 
to Gosx) island), the former under the 
direction of Captain Tre^idder^ R.E., 
and the latter under that of Mr. Osbert 
Chadwick, C.E., both with the assist- 
ance of Dr. G. C. Schinas, C.E.— and 
the lowering of Scesa Marina, in- 
cluding the doubling of the old 
Marina Gate or Porta di Monte, since 
christened Victoria Gate. All these 
works, with the exception of those in 
connection with the water supply, were 
pushed on and completed during the 
following administration (1884-88) of 
Sir John Lintom Arabin Simmons, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., R.E.— under whose 
tenure of office a poor-house, a model 
of its kind, was commenced, and a 
new constitution granted to these 
Islands under Letters Patent, dated 
12th December, 1887. 
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The QoYemment is now adminis* 
tered by a Gk>Yeriior assisted by an 
Executive Coancil, composed of the 
Governor as President, seven official 
members holding office under Gbvern- 
meut, viz.: the General commanding 
the troops, the Lieut Gk>vemor who 
is also Chief Secretary to Gk>vernment, 
the Crown Advocate, the Auditor 
General, the Collector of Customs, the 
Comptroller of Charitable Institutions, 
and the Superintendent of Public 
Works. There are also three unofficial 
members belonginff to the Legislative 
Council. Legislation is carried on by 
means of a partly Elective Council, 
consisting of the Governor as President, 
six officifd and fourteen elected mem- 
bers, four of whom are returned by 
special electors and chosen f)rom the 
classes of ecclesiastics, nobles, gradu- 
ates and members of the Exchange. 
Public officers are ineligible for elec- 
tion, and not more than two ecclesi- 
astics may be chosen by the General 
electors. The islands are divided into 
10 electoral districts, returning one 
member each. 

The present Governor is Lient.- 
General Sir Henry d'Oyley Torrens, 
K.C.B., appointed in 1888. 

The Maltese Islands must be re- 
garded as fragments upheaved of the 
sea-bottom which connected Europe 
with Africa. The rock formations 
belong to the Eocene period. ^The 
deposits arrange themselves," accord- 
ing to Dr. Adams, *'from above 
downwards, as follows: — 1. Upper 
Limestone. 2. Sand. 3. Marl. 4. 
Calcareous Sandstone. 5. Lower Lime- 
stone :" and he points out two or three 
spots where the position of the beds 
may be best noted .f For a list of 
fossil remains disc^overed, the geologist 
is referred to appendices in 'Malta, 
Past and Present,' by the Rev. H. 
Seddall, and to an appendix in Dr. 
Adams' valuable work, as also for the 
living species, both of fish and birds. 
With reference to the latter, Mr. C. A. 
Wright, in his interesting contribu- 
tions to the IbUt raised the total 
number of species observed in Malta 

t • Holes of A Natoxalist In tbe Mile Yalley 
aod Malta.' Dy "Dr. A. L. Adams. P. las. 



to 268, and has rince discovered 5 
more, altogether 50 more than had 
been observed 30 years ago in the 
catalogue published by Mr. Schembri. 
Mr. Wright states that only 10 or 
12 species remain here all the year 
round, Malta being merely a resting- 
place in their periodicid migrations 
across the Mediterranean. The winter 
birds are far more numerous than the 
summer ones, owing to the more in- 
viting condition of the country, also 
of course to the migration from Africa 
taking place in the early spring, and 
the return Journey in Cktober, when 
Europe begus to be too chilly for the 
more delicate species. 

The indigenous vegetation of these 
islands, situated as uiey are in mid- 
channel, between Sicily and N. Africa, 
partakes somewhat of the character of 
each, but is chiefly related to that 
of Sicily, The population, however, 
is so dense and me cultivation so 
thorough that there is ver^ little 
waste ground, or much variety of 
vegetation. The families most largely 
represented are the Pamlionacess, the 
Oramineas, and the CompositsB, and 
several beautiful orchids may be found 
in greater or less abundance. When 
the hot dry summer is over, and the 
October rains have set in, a few species 
begin to flower, and from that time the 
number increases until the month of 
May, when the flora season may be 
said to have reached its climax. Many 
rare and interesting plants are to be 
found in different parts of the islands, 
especially in Gozo, which for geolo- 
ffical reasons is on the whole more 
fertile than Malta. There is one re- 
markable-looking plant, the Centaurea 
oraaaifoliay which has not as yet been 
found elsewhere; it grows on the 
steep olifis facing the 8., and has 
much the appearance of a semper- 
vivum at a little distance ; it flowers 
in May. The Fungus rock (Jlagm- 
tal Cfeneral) at the entrance of Uala 
Dueyra, on the W. coast of Gozo, is one 
of the lew localities for the curious 
parasite Oynomorivm eoeeineum. On 
the walls of Valletta, and in most of 
the rocky valleys, the Ors^ta oamr 
phorata is to be found ; it occurs also 
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in the island of Lampedasa. The 
plant is Tery yiscous, and smells 
strongly of camphor. Others of the 
rarer species are as follows : — EuphoT' 
hia melitensis and melapetala ; Fagonia 
cretica ; Hypericum xgyptiacum ; 
Orchis undulatifolia and saccata; 
Ophrys speculum tenthredinifera and 
lunulata; Scolopendrium hemionitis^ 
&c. A catalogue of the Maltese 
flowering plants was compiled by 
Dr. G. Delicata, professor of Natural 
Philosophy at the University of Malta, 
subsequent to the descriptive list of 
Zerapha. I^ofessor Dr. G-. Gulia has 
published a more complete and ex- 
tensive catalogue since. 

On the 3 1st of December, 1878, 
the population of Malta, Gozo, and 
Comino, amounted to 152,553, ex- 
clusive of the military and naval forces. 
Of these 76,040 were males, and 
76,513 were females, the increase oi 
population during the preceding decade 
being 1 1 ,233, and it is now calculated 
that the yearly increase is at the rate 
of 1100. This number, large as it is, 
constitutes but a small portion of the 
Maltese race, which has spread all 
over the Mediterranean, and always 
preserves its language and national 
peculiarity. 61,191 of the entire 
number are centred in Valletta and 
Its suburbs included within the Coto- 
nera and Floriana lines. Gozo and 
Comino contributed 18,947 to the 
above aggregate. About 10,000 
Maltese could speak a very little 
English, and about 16,000 a little 
Italian, when the census was taken in 
1871. 

Almost the entire native popula- 
tion is Roman Catholic. The clergy 
(regular and secular) numbered 1 140, 
exclusive of the Jesuits, who were 
returned as being 61 in number, but 
owing to political events elsewhere 
their number has increased since 1871. 
There is nothing distinctive in the 
dress of Maltese men, but the faldeUe 
of the women is a garment quite 
peculiar to the island ; it is a sort of 
mantilla of black silk or stuff, which 
serves as a covering both for the head 
and shoulders, of a very penitential 
appearance. 

[Mediterranean.'] 



It has long been disputed whether 
the language of Malta is a remnant of 
the Phoenician one, or a mere corrupted 
form of Arabic, bequeathed by the 
Saracens during the 200 years of their 
rule in the island. The truth probably 
lies between the two theories. . 

Until quite lately the official lan- 
guage was Italian, which was quite 
foreign to the natives. Now it has been 
changed to English. It appears inex- 
plicable that so many years of British 
rule were allowed to pass without any 
serious attempt to introduce our own 
language, especially as the more en- 
lightened part of the Maltese were in 
favour of its being placed at least on 
the same footing as the Italian which 
is extensively spoken in the place. 
The matter of education, which, until 
1887, had proved one of the burning 
questions 'of the day, has also been 
happily settled, and this department 
has been placed under the direction 
of one of the most eminent scholars of 
the place, Dr. A. A. Caruana. 

The entire number of students and 
pupils of all classes is returned as 
being 12,949. Of these 10,329 are 
receiving instruction at the Govern- 
ment primary schools. The higher 
University and Lyceum education is 
afforded to 520 students, and the re- 
mainder are accounted for by ecclesi- 
astical and conventual schools. 

The Knights of St. John introduced 
a code of laws based on that of the 
Roman and canon law. This was 
revised by the Grand Masters Manoel 
de Vilhena and De Eohan, and was 
afterwards modified by successive 
British governors, and by the local 
legislature, and confirmed by the sove- 
reign. Trial by jury was introduced 
in certain criminal cases in 1829 ; its 
scope was extended in 1844 ; and since 
1855 it has been applied to all crimes. 
From the civil law courts there lies an 
appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 

There are no direct taxes in Malta ; 
the revenue being derived from rents 
on Grown property, duties on imports, 
customs, tonnage dues, licences, &c. 
These, and the corresponding expendi- 
ture, generally vary between 1 50,000Z. 
and 180,000/. per annum. 

o 
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a. VALLETTA. 

The traveller on his arrival, if he 
comes by the P. and O. steamer, which 
anchors in Quarantine Harbour, will 
land at the Marsamuscetto stairs ; but 
in all other cases he will land at the 
Custom House, whence a fine new 
road has been constructed, passing 
through the noble YictoriA date, a 
substitute for that originally called 
Porta di Monte^ which was a very 
narrow entrance situated at the top of 
a tortuous and steep approach, the only 
thoroughfare between Valletta and 
the three cities. Owing to the great 
increase in trade and population plans 
were prepared for improving both the 
gate and the approach as early as 
1859; the work, however, was only 
commenced in 1884 and completed in 
1887. The designs were by Mr, 
£. L. Galizia, C.E., then Superin- 
tendent of Public Works. 

Strada Beale. — This is the Hi^h 
Street of Valletta, extending for a mile 
along the whole length of the summit 
or ridge of promontory on which the 
city is built. Inland it is terminated 
by its gate and guardhouse, the Porta 
Beale, and at the other end by the 
fort of S. Elmo. Seven main streets run 
parallel with it, and eleven cut it at 
right angles, and reach in straight 
lines across the promontory from har* 
hour to harbour. The architect em- 
ployed, and by whom the whole design 
of the city was carried out, was Gero- 
lamo Cassar, the foundation - stone 
being laid by La Valletta on the 28th 
March, 1566, and the whole completed 
under his successor, Pietro de Monte, 
on the 15th May, 1571. 

The Porta Beale feces the draw- 
bridge which crosses the ditch reach- 
ing from the Quarantine to the Great 
Harbour, and cutting off all communi- 
cation. This ditch is 950 yds. long, 
55 ft. deep, and 30 ft. wide. 

The original gate was styled Torta 
San Giorgio, it was rebuilt during the 
administration of Sir W. Reid, and 



nothing of the original one now remains 
but the Latin inscription recording 
the foundation of the city. Under the 
arms of Great Britain are placed the 
tiara and keys and the arms of Pope 
Pius IV., who took great interest in 
Valletta and contributed greatly to 
the erection of the fortifications. It is 
also adorned with the statues of L'Isle 
Adam and La Vallette. 

Descending the Str. Reale, the first 
thing we notice, immediately on the 
rt., is the Opera House, built in 1864, 
partially destroyed by fire in 1873, and 
subsequently rebuilt. Mr. C. Barry 
was the architect, and on it the Go- 
vernment spent about 80,0002. It is 
open from October to May. It is 
erected on the site formerly occupied 
by the Atiherge SAngleterre; in front 
of it is a private mansion built on the 
site of the Arsenal of the Order. 

About one hundred yards below 
this, and on the 1. of the street, is the 
ancient Anberge de Frovence, now the 
Union Club. Its banqueting room 
90 ft. long, 50 ft. wide, and 45 ft. 
high, is a fair specimen of the re- 
fectorv of these noble old inns. A 
little farther on, on the rt., approached 
through an open space, planted with 
trees, is one of the chief glories of 
Valletta— 

The Church of St. John. — This 
church is remarkable alike for its his- 
torical associations, its architectural 
proportions, its richness of decoration, 
and for the wonderM diversity of its 
treasures, in monuments, tapestries, 
pictures, relics, ornaments, &;c Gero- 
lamo Cassar, a Maltese, was the archi- 
tect employed by the Grand Master De 
la Cassiere, and the first stone was laid 
in 1573. Five years afterwa-xis it was 
so far completed that on the 20th Feb. 
1578 the ch. was consecrated by Lado- 
vico de Torres, Archbishop of Monreale 
in Sicily, the see of Malta being at 
that time vacant. The example of 
Cassiere was followed by his succes- 
sors, and the ch., embellished by the 
zeal, almost rivalry, of the various 
Grand Masters, and further enriched 
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by the "gioja" or present which 
every knight was bound by statute to 
make on promotion, that of the Grand 
Master being limited to 50 oz. of gold, 
and also by numerous gifts from indi« 
viduals, has now become, from pave- 
ment to roof, a general object of in- 
terest. From being served by chap- 
lains of the Order, it was allowed to 
pass into the care of the Diocesan 
Chapter, and is called a co-cathedral 
with that at Cittk Vecchia, though 
belonging to Government. 

Exterior. — The fa9ade is surmounted 
by the Maltese Gross, of eight points, 
the cherished symbol of the Knights 
of Jerusalem. Below the cross is a 
bronze bust of the Saviour, by Al- 
gardi, a Bolognese. Over the chief 
entrance are the coat-of-arms of Pope 
Gregory XIII., in the centre ; that of 
the Order to the r., and that of Gr. 
Master La Cassifere to the 1. Two 
Latin inscriptions record the erection 
and consecration. The fa9ade is 
flanked by two bell-towers, containing 
seven bells for the announcement of 
public worship, and three for the 
striking of the clock. This is of 
singular construction: it contains 
three faces, marking respectively the 
hour, the day of the month, and the 
day of the week, and was made by 
Clerici, a Maltese. 

Interior, — On entering, the pave- 
ment presents, from its historical 
mementoes, a deep interest ; and from 
the richness and variety of its colour- 
ing a gorgeous and striking effect. 
It contains about 400 large Bepnlchral 
BlabSy composed of valuable marbles 
of every hue, laid down in memory 
of the long succession of noble and 
knightly dead, and adorned with 
their coats -of- arms, heraldic em- 
blazonments, military and naval tro- 
phies, instruments of music and war, 
mitres and croziers, figures of angels, 
crowns and palms of martyrs, gro- 
tesque representations of skeletons, 
and other quaint symbols. 

The roof demands especial attention. 
It was the work oiMaUhiat Preti, who 



came to Valletta on the invitation of 
Grand Master De Redin in 1661, and 
continued to reside there till his death 
in 1699. During this long period he 
devoted his time and talents to the 
pictorial decoration of this ch., parti- 
cularly encouraged by the patronage of 
the princely-minded Grand Master 
Nicholas Cotoner. The pictures on the 
roof are in oil, laid on the stone them- 
selves, after being specially prepared 
by Preti for his designs. It is divided 
into seven compartments, viz., the one 
narrow zone at the W. end above the 
gallery, and six other large ones sepa- 
rated by projecting bands of stone 
sculptured with gilded palm branches. 
The painting on the W. wall above 
the gallery represents* Religion,' hold- 
ing the standard of the knights in one 
hand and a drawn sword in the other. 
The figures of the two Grand Masters, 
Raphael and Nicholas Cotoner, are 
placed on either side. The roof- 
paintings on the small arch represent, 
on the I. side, St. Elizabeth, and below, 
Raimond du Puys, the second Grand 
Master ; and on the rt Zacharias, and 
S. Gerardo, the founder of the Order, 
below. The painting in the first large 
zone on the 1. represents Zacharias 
ministering in the Temple ; on the rt., 
the naming of St. John the Baptist. 
On the summit of the roof, the " Visi- 
tation." Within the second large 
zone, on the 1., is St. John pointing 
out Christ to SS. Andrew and Peter 
(St. John i. 41), and on the rt. 
St. John in the wilderness receiving 
the multitude. In the centre is Sl 
Elizabeth prostrate, and an angel 
presents her child to the Heavenly 
Father. The third zone on the 1. 
contains St. John baptising our Lord, 
and on the rt. his preaching in the 
desert; in the centre The Father, 
surrounded by the heavenly host. The 
fourth zone contains, on the 1., the 
capture of St. John by Herod, and on 
the rt the answer he gave to the mes- 
sengers of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
The centre represents him giving 
counsel to the soldiers. The fifth zone 
represents on the 1. St. John reproving 
Herod, and on the rt., in prison send- 
ing disciples to the Messias. The cea- 
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tral painting represents Herodias with 
the Baptist's head in a charger. The 
sixth and last zone represents, on the 
1., the Supper of Herod, and the daugh- 
ter of Herodias dancing. Two evil 
spirits suggest wicked counsels to her 
mother. On the rt. is the beheading 
of the Baptist. In the summit is a 
Chorus of Angels. This series finds 
its final triumph in the apse, which 
represents St. John with the ensign of 
the Order held triumphantly in his 
hand, and kneeling before the emblems 
of the "Holy and Blessed Trinity." 
These zones further contain at each 
comer twenty-four figures of martyrs, 
illustrating the history of the Order. 
The short description of this splen- 
did roof would be imperfect without a 
notice of the special peculiarity of the 
artist. Matthias Preti excels in the 
** Sotto in Su,'* or that just apprecia- 
tion of perspective, which enables the 
spectator looking upwards to see the 
figures as if standing out from the 
flat ceiling in bold relief, and in 
the most lifelike proportions. These 
paintings were restored by the Maltese 
artist, Ignazio Cortis, during the 
administration of Sir Patrick Grant, 
and the pavement under that of Sir 
H. Bouverie. 

The general plan of the ch. consists 
of a choir and apse, nave and 2 aisles, 
the latter being divided into chapels, 
one of which was formerly assigned to 
each of the various "languages** of 
the Order. The length is 187 feet, 
breadth of nave 50, or, including side- 
chapels, 118. The total height is 63 
feet The pillars, inlaid by Grand 
Master Nicholas Cotoner with slabs of 
^een marble, bear in relief the crosses 
of consecration and the arms of their 
donor. 

At the entrance stand 2 marble ves- 
sels for holy water, presented in 1641, 
and a marble font brought in 1643 
from the Church of Vittoria, near the 
Auberge de Castile, the first church 
built by La Vallette, and covering, as 
is reported, the stone laid by him at 
the foundation of the city. 

Immediately to the right of the 
great W. doorway, is the entrance (e) 
to the large Chapel of the** Decollation 



of St, John ** or Oratory (f), containing 
3 pictures by Favray. This fine 
chapel was built by Grand Master 
Wignacourt, in 1603, for the instruction 
of the novices of the Order. The 
great picture behind the altar was 
painted in 1609 by M. A. Caravaggio, 
and is by far the finest in the church. 
It represents the beheading of the 
Baptist. All the remaining pictures 
are by Preti, those on the roof being 
especially good. The altar is formed 
of valuable marbles, surmoxmted with 
a group of the Crucifixion. Over it 
stood a splendid momtrancef a gift of 
the Gr. Master Caraffa, in which was 
formerly preserved the most cele- 
brated Relic of this church, viz., the 
reputed right hand of St John the 
Baptist. It was said to have been 
brought from Antioch to Constanti- 
nople by the Emperor Justinian, who 
built a church expressly for its recep- 
tion. Shortlv after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, the 
Sultan Bajazet gave it to the Grand 
Master D'Aubusson at Rhodes, from 
whence it was brought to Malta" by 
L*Isle Adam. It was encased in an 
arm or glove of gold, which was 
richly set with gems. By the side of 
the hand, amongst other offerings, was 
a fine solitaire. Napoleon put the 
ring on his own finger, and Hompesch 
carried the hand away with him, and 
presented it to Paul I., Emperor of 
Russia. It is still jealously preserved 
in the Winter Palace at St. Peters- 
burg. This chapel also contains part 
of the splendid tapestries with which 
the church is adorned from the f^te of 
Corpus Christi to that of SS. Peter 
and Paul. They were by Devos 
Frferes, of Brussels, and the gift of 
the Grand Master Perellos. They 
are said to have cost 6000L They 
were captured by the Moors during 
their transit to Malta, and ransomed 
at their full value. 

Proceeding up the S. aisle, the first 
side- chapel (g) is dedicated to St. 
James, and allotted to the language of 
Oastille and Portugal. The monument 
of the Grand Master Manoel de Vil- 
hena is a splendid specimen of bronze 
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workmauship. The group in front 
commemorates the erection of Fort 
Manoel. Notice the weapons then in 
use. Vilhena died Dec. 12, 1736. The 
other monument of Grand Master 
Pinto (who died Jan. 24, 1753) has a 
mosaic portrait admirably executed. 
The arms of Cassi^re, with his em- 
blem, a lion, are painted on the 
cupola, as is the case in most of these 
chapels. The entrance beyond this 
(h) leads to the Campo Santo (i), 
where were deposited the remains of 
many heroes of the Order who fell 
during the siege of 1565. In the 
centre a plain stone slab, with a 
pyramid erected by Fr. Flaminio 
Balbino, prior of Messina, commemo- 
rates these. 

The second side-chapel (j) is dedi- 
cated to St. George, and was allotted 
to the language of Aragon, Navarre 
and Catalonia. The altar was the 
gift of Grand Master Ramon Des- 
puig, whose bust and arms are placed 
near it Within the gilded grating is 
placed the body of S. Fidtle, presented 
by the same Grand Master, and ob- 
tained by him from Pope Clement 
XII. The tabernacle contains a frag- 
ment of the ** true cross." Notice the 
painting in front, with miniature like- 
ness, in the right-hand comer, of 
Grand Master Perellos. This chapel 
also contains monuments to Grand 
Masters, Martin Redin, the two Cot- 
oners, and Perellos, all well worthy 
of inspection. The monuments of 
Perellos and of N. Cotoner, amongst 
the finest in the ch., were executed at 
Rome, in the studio of Bernini, in 
which the Maltese sculptor Melchior 
Gaf^ was a pupil. The allegorical 
figures of Africa and Asia, which are 
copies from the celebrated bronze ori- 
ginals of Giovanni di Bologna, support 
an admirably executed figure of Fame, 
though too much after the Bernini 
school. Nicholas Cotoner was a great 
benefactor to the church in many 
ways, and it is to him, as the stedfast 
patron of Preti, that the credit of 
bringing it to a state of decorative 
completeness belongs. 

The next chapel (k) is dedicated to 
S. Sebastian, and allotted' to the lan- 



guage of Auvergne. The walls are 
covered with crowned fleurs-de-lys and 
crowned dolphins alternately. The 
portrait of the saint is by Paladino. 
The single tomb is to the memory of 
De Gessan. 

The chapel (l) on the S. side of the 
choir is deaicated to the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, or to the ** Lady of Philer- 
mos." This latter title was given be- 
cause the chapel formerly contained a 
picture on wood of the Blessed Virgin, 
said to have been painted by St. Luke. 
This, too, like the hand of St John, 
was taken by Grand Master Hompesch 
to St. Petersburg. The tabernacle of 
silver was the gift of a former Bishop 
of Malta ; the silver rails were given 
in 1 752 by the Bailiff Guerana and the 
Knight De la Salle as votive offering 
of one-fifth of their personal property, 
and are valued at 800/. The silver 
tablets record the history of the 
ancient keys suspended over them. 
They are those of Patras and Lepanto, 
and of Hammamet, a city in Tunis 
which was taken in 1603 by the fleet 
of the Order. 

The Choir (c). The marble altar at 
the extremity of the apse, with boldly 
executed reredos in bronze, was the 
gift of Grand Master Perellos. Over 
the altar is a really good little paint- 
ing of the Tuscan school. The high 
altar was designed at Rome by Bernini^ 
at the cost of about 4500/., and is 
formed of lapis lazuli, and other costly 
marbles. The six large silver candle- 
sticks were presented by one of the 
priors : and the handsome silver lamp 
by a bailiff in 1689. The choir affords 
a good specimen of decorated wood- 
work. The 56 seats on either side of 
the choir with their " misereres " and 
the pulpit, were erected in 1598 by 
Grand Master G^arzes. Notice the 
ancient desk and chest for the reading 
and keepine the sacred books. These, 
24 in number, and of much interest, 
are now kept in the sacristy. They 
were originally presented by L'Isle 
Adam to a church in the Borgo. The 
two reading-desks in bronze were the 
gift of Francis, Prior of Lotharinguu 
The two organs were first erected in 
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1661, and improved in 1704 and 
1860. 

Under the choir is the Crypt or 
chapel dedicated to the Holy Crucifix, 
The following Gd. Masters are entered 
in it — Del Ponte, La Sengle, Homedes; 
their tombs are in the middle of the 
crypt covered with a white marble 
slab cat in has-relief. Close to them 
lies Ximenes, with nothing to mark 
his grave. Along the face of the 
crypt lie buried in the following order, 
starting from the left of the Altar of the 
Crucifix — Del Monte, L'Isle Adam, 
Vallette, Alof de Wignacourt, Cas- 
si%re, Vascon9ellos Verdala, and 
Garzes. The second, third, fifth and 
seventh are buried in sarcophagi 
placed in recesses, the rest under- 
ground with monuments over their 
graves. 

Such of the Grand Masters as had 
died before the erection of Valletta 
were interred in the chapel of Fort 
St. Angelo, whence they were re- 
moved to the crypt of St. John, on 
the completion of the Church. The 
ceiling and sides of this most interest- 
ing chapel are decorated with ara- 
besques, allegorical figures, and mili- 
tary trophies, the work of Nicolo 
Nasoni from Siena ; they are fast 
decaying from the effect of time and 
damp. 

The sarcophagi of La Vallette and 
L'Isle Adam were opened during the 
visit of Queen Adelaide, and their 
bodies were found to be embalmed. 
This chapel also contains the tomb 
of Sir Oliver Starkey, La Vallette's 
faithful secretary, one of the three 
Englishmen present at the great siege, 
and last Turcopolier of that language. 
The inscription on the tomb of La 
Vallette is from his pen. 

Again ascending, the Anglo-Ba- 
▼arian chapel on the right (m) is 
dedicated to S. Carlo, and in the two 
handsome reliquaries over the altar 
are deposited the majority of the sacred 
relics : a list of which is suspended on 
the wall. The most noteworthy of 
these are a thorn from the crown 
placed on the head of our Lord — a 
fragment of the sacred cradle in which 
Our Lord lay (said to be in Sta. Maria 



Maggiore at Borne) — one of the stones 
with which St. Stephen was stoned — 
the right foot of Lazarus — some of the 
bones of Thomas k Becket — ^and por- 
tions of three of the Apostles, &c. 
The Crucifix over the altar is said to 
have been made from the basin us^d 
by Our Lord when He washed the 
Apostles' feet The statue in wood of 
the Baptist was anciently attached to 
the stern of the great galley of the 
Grand Master. The rails are of Corin- 
thian brass. At the creation of the new 
" language " of the Anglo-Bavi^re in 
1784, this chapel was allotted to it by 
Grand Master de Rohan. 

The Chapel of St. Michael (n) 
(within the rails) was allotted to the 
language of Frovence. The picture 
over the altar is a copy of Guido 
Eeni's celebrated one in the Church of 
the Cappuccini at Rome. This chapel 
contains the remains of two Grand 
Masters, De Paula and Lascaris. 

The first side-chapel (o) westward 
on leaving the choir is that of St. 
Paul, allotted to the language of 
France. It contains four monuments : 
to Grand Master Wignacourt, and his 
brother Johnj to Grand Master de 
Rohan, who died in 1797, and one to 
the Comte de Beaujolais, a brother of 
Louis Philippe, by whom this very 
beautiful monument was erected. 

The next chapel (p), that of St. Ca- 
therine, was allotted to Italy. The 
decorations of the altar are elaborate ; 
and there are relics of St. Catherine 
and the body of St. Euphemia. There 
is a handsome monument to Grand 
Master Caraffa, who died in 1690; 
and two very good pictures of SS. 
Gerolomo, and the Magdalen by Cara- 
vaggio. 

Passing through the next vestibule 
(q), forming a side entrance to St. 
John's, we enter the Chapel of the 
Magi (b), allotted to the language of 
Germany. This is marked by extreme 
simplicity. 

Beyond this the entranoe (s) to the 
Saoristy contains five pictures on 
canvas, but is most notewordiy as 
containing the TotiA of Preti, whose 
fame will endure as long as the ch. 
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remains. His epitaph describes him 
as ** painting for eternity rather than 
for time," as was written of an ancient 
Greek artist. 

The spacious Sacristy (t) contains 
1 5 pictures. In the smaller room is an 
ancient painting on wood, said to have 
been brought from Rhodes. 

The Chapter enjoys several distinc- 
tions. They wear pectoral cross, and 
on great festivals mitres, as is the 
case at Benevento, and one or two 
other places in Italy. Their treasury, 
despite French robbery, is still rich 
in valuable antiques — crosses, pixes^ 
jewels, vessels of gold and silver. 

The Tapestry is especially interest- 
ing ; it measures 705 sq. metres, con- 
sists of 29 pieces, 14 of which au 
grisaille are long and narrow to fit the 
pilasters, and 15 are large t<ibleaux in 
full colours to be hung between them. 
The former represent the 1 2 apostles, 
our Saviour and the Blessed Virgin ; 
14 of the latter contain scriptural and 
symbolical subjects; the 15th is the 
portrait of the donor. 

This tapestry from long neglect had 
become almost ruined, but it has been 
most creditably restored by the Chev. 
Luigi Palmieri ; it occupied upwards 
of 7 years, from 1879 to 1887, and cost 
£3000, which expense was defrayed by 
the local government. 

Quitting the ch., and again descend- 
ing the Strada Reale, a short distance 
farther on is the Auberge d'Auvergne, 
now used as the Courts of Justice, 
Near to this is the former treasury 
of the Knights. Opposite is a gar- 
den, round two sides of which runs 
the arcade. From this we ascend to 
the 

Fublio Library, which had its ori- 
gin in the Bailiff LfOuis de Tencin, 
who left it his collection of books, 
which was subsequently enlarged from 
the libraries of many of the knights. 
The present building was erected by 
Grand Master de Rohan in 1784, and 
was made a public library by Sir H. 
Oakes in 1811. It is open from 



A.M. till 3 P.M., and books may be taken 
out on application to the Librarian. 
It is under the management of a 
committee appointed by Government, 
and contains about 49,500 vols., and 
MSS. 

Attached to the library is a UnseTun, 
containing chiefly antiquities found in 
Malta and Gozo. Amongst the prin- 
cipal objects may be mentioned a 
Phoenician Cippus of Salino marble, 
with inscription — sarcophagus— seven 
stone figures from the ruins of Hagiar 
Khim — a statue of Hercules in marble 
— a torso of Diana — an altar of Pro- 
serpine — a wolf suckling Romulus and 
Remus, discovered at Gozo, marble — 
an alto-relievo of two female figures, 
TuUia, the daughter of Cicero, and 
Claudia, wife of Csecilius Metellus, 
whose daughter's tomb is so well 
known on the Via Appia, marble, but 
of inferior workmanship, and probably 
not originals — a bust in alto-relievo of 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra — a Norman 
capital from an old well in the Borgo 
— a piece of the tabernacle from the 
choir of the Church of the Knights at 
Rhodes, presented by Lord Clarence 
Paget — ^with many Roman jugs^ tazze, 
urns, and lacrymatories. 

Almost adjoining, and on the same, 
the S. side of the street, is the Ctover- 
nor's Palace, formerly the residence of 
the Grand Masters. This forms one 
side of St. George's or the Palace 
Square, and is itself divided into two 
courts. These are planted with orange- 
trees. Euphorbia, Hibiscus, &c., and 
two fine Norfolk Island pines planted 
by the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Edinburgh. The walls are covered 
with beautifiil creepers, especially the 
brilliant Bougainvillia. The Govern- 
ment offices on the ground floor form 
a part of this noble range of buildings, 
which is the principal residence of the 
Governors of Malta. The marble 
staircase is exceedingly wide and easy, 
so that the Grand Master could be 
carried up in his lettica, or state chair. 
A striking feature of the palace are the 
Gom(2ors, paved with marble, the walls 
ornamented with portraits and a series 
of figures of men-at-arms in full 
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armour, with their shields are armorial 
bearings arranged in chronological 
order from the days of the Crusades 
down to the present English Govern- 
ment. The lunettes contain pictures 
representing the exploits of the galleys 
and ships of the Order. 

The Armoury is a splendid room, 
filled with trophies ana specimens of 
ancient arms, and at intervals are 
ranged the majolica vases once used in 
the pharmacy of the knights. In the 
five cases in the centre are preserved 
the original Bull of Paschal II., found- 
ing the Order — ^the original grant of 
Malta to the Knights by Charles V. — 
the silver trumpet which sounded the 
retreat of the knights from Rhodes — 
the sword, axe, and surtout of Dragut, 
the second in command of the Turk- 
ish army in the siege of 1565 — and 
the b&tons of Grand Masters La 
Vallette, a.d. 1565, and Wignacourt, 
A.D. 1606. 

The Council Chamber is hung with 
tapestry made at Brussels by Devos 
Freres, manufacturers to Louis^ XIV., 
and purchased, like that in St. 
John's, by the Grand Master Perellos, 
A.D. 1713. It illustrates the scenery, 
natural productions, and customs of 
India, Africa, and South America. 

The Dining-room contains ten por- 
traits. One of Grand Master Wigna- 
court is by Caravaggio^ and those of 
George IV. and Victoria are after Sir 
T. Lawrence and Winterhalter. 

The Hall of SS. Michael and George 
serves the double purpose of a 
throne and ball-room. It is so called 
because the investiture of the mem- 
bers of the " Most Distinguished 
Order of SS. Michael and George" 
was held here. This order was created 
by Royal Mandate 27th April, 1818, 
and was confined to residents in Malta 
and the Ionian Isles. It is now ex- 
tended so as to include such of H.M. 
servants as have distinguished them- 
selves in any of the British colonies or 
abroad. 

The Private Apartments are orna- 
mented with frescoes commemorative 



of the earlier history of the Order of 
St. John, and with many oil paint, 
ings. 

They contain some splendid majolica 
and furniture. One of the rooms, that 
occupied by the Prince of Wales, is 
paved with beautiful tiles, and was the 
Grand Master's private chapel. 

The Palace is surmounted by a lofty 
square tower, erected as an Observatory 
by Grand Master de Rohan, and now 
used as a station for signalling the 
arrival of ships. 

The Clock placed in the interior 
court is worthy of notice. Quaint 
Moorish figures strike with hammers 
the bells for the quarters and the 
hours. There is a tradition that it 
was brought by the knights from 
Rhodes. The Statue of Neptune, in 
the Prince of Wales* Court, is by the 
celebrated John of Bologna. It was 
removed from the fish market to its 
present site by Sir G. Le Marchant. 

For permission to see the Palace the 
visitor has only to apply to the porter 
at the top of the Grand Staircase; 
admission to the armoury is obtained 
by ticket, through the turnstile at the 
gate of the Duke of Edinburgh's court- 
yard. Charge, sixpence. 

Facing the palace is the Main 
Guard and the Garrison Library, 
which is open to civilians and visitors 
if introduced by members. There is 
a good reading room to which ladies 
are admitted. St. George's Square is 
the scene of the weekly ceremony of 
trooping the colours, of the daily 
retreat and tattoo, and is besides a 
general rendezvous, and the centre of 
the Carnival amusements. 

After leaving St. George's Square 
and proceeding down the S. Reale, the 
only buildings of importance to be 
seen is the Exchange or Borsa, with 
the Maltese and Anglo-MaUese Banks, 

The Strada Reale terminates in the 
Fort of 8t. Elmo. Turning to the left 
we cross the end of the Strada Stretta, 
or Narrow Street, which runs parallel 
to the Reale the whole length of 
Valletta, and was celebrated as the 
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duelling ground of the knights. " The 
fiction which led to this concession " 
(for the laws against premeditated 
duelling were most severe) '* was, that 
a combat in this street might be looked 
' upon in the light of a casual encounter, 
occasioned by a collision in the narrow 
thoroughfare." Again crossing the 
end of the Strada Fomi, we are close 
to the Avberge de Bavi^e, the head- 
quarters of the regiment occupying 
Lower St. Elmo. This was erected by 
Grand Master E. de Rohan in 1786, 
and is a handsome building overlook- 
ing the entrance to the Quarantine 
harbour, with a fine courtyard and 
staircase. 

Within, the Fort of St. Elmo, the 
headquarters of the brigade of Royal 
Artillery, and also of one of the regi- 
ments, is one of the most interesting 
spots in Malta. One of the grandest 
features in the great siege in 1565 was 
the heroism shown by the knights who 
held St. Elmo. The capture of this 
fort becoming at last inevitable, the 
few and enfeebled survivors received 
the Viaticum in their little chapel, 
embraced one another, and then went 
forth to the ramparts to die. This 
chapel was only discovered a few years 
ago by Col. Montague, R.E., buried 
beneath surrounding debris. It is 
approached by the right hand or old 
entrance to the fort, and lies imme- 
diately to the right of the tunnel 
through the rock, by which you obtain 
admittance. It consists of one single 
vaulted bay, with recess for altar and 
two side oratories. It was re-decorated 
in the time of Grand Master Lascaris, 
whose arms, with those of L'Isle Adam 
and one or two other coats, still remain 
in it Visitors cannot obtain access to 
any of the forts without a special pass 
from the Dep. Adj. General. 

Crossing the St Elmo granaries, we 
are at the foot of the Strada Mercanti, 
which runs parallel to the Strada Reale- 
On one side is the CivU Hospital for 
InowrahUa, endowed by an Italian lady, 
Caterina Scappi, in 1646, with all her 
possessions, including her silver plate. 
^'' used to be confined to women, but 



is now under Government, thrown 
open to both sexes, and provides for the 
maintenance of 250 sick. Close by was 
the cemetery of the knights. This has 
been removed, but its contents have 
been collected into a large crypt, called 
the Ossttorto, the walls of which are 
festooned with human bones. 

Opposite to the Hospital for Incur- 
ables is the Orphan Asylum, in which 
150 boys and girls are fed, clothed, 
and instructed at the public expense, 
and a Government infant school. 

A little higher up is the Military 
Hospitdl, erected in 1628 by Grand 
Master Vasconcelos, containing 382 
beds. It was added to by Grand 
Master Perellos, whose arms (three 
pears) are incorporated into the design 
of the central fountain. One room, 480 
feet in length, is said to be the longest 
in Europe. 

Continuing up the Str. Mercanti, we 
pass the University, founded in 1769, 
endowed with the confiscated lands of 
the Jesuits, then expelled from Malta. 
The present government organization 
dates from 1839. The Lyceum, for 
younger students, forms part of the 
samebuilding,a1so the Jesuits' Church. 
Farther on are, the Monte di Pietd, a 
gigantic pawnbroking establishment, 
under Government control ; the Mar- 
ket, erected in 1861 by Sir G. ie 
Marchant, and, on the rt, the ancient 
Banca Giuratale. 

Further on is a house with a hand- 
some marble doorway in the Str. 
Mercanti which is worthy of notice. 
It was formerly the Castellania, 
and the pillory still remains on the 
angle of the building about 12 feet 
above the street. Other punishments 
were here inflicted in public, such as 
the suspension of criminals by the 
hands. The executioner superintended 
the carrying out of the punishment 
from the small window above the pil- 
lory, and the rope was fastened to the 
large iron hook still existing in the 
wall of the building facing the Str. S. 
Giovanni, 

Still ascending, we reach the Au- 
berge dltalie, now the headquarters 
of the Royal Engineers. The style of 
architecture is remarkably simple and 
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pure. Its frout is ornameDted with a 
bronze bust of the Grand Master 
Carafifa, with his coat of arms. 

Opposite, on the left side, is a large 
house, now used as a Post Office, which 
was occupied by Napoleon I. during 
his short stay in Malta, and bears the 
name of Palazzo Parisi. 

Immediately adjoining this is the 
Anberge de Castille, the largest and 
finest of all the knights* palaces. It 
forms the joint mess of the Royal 
Artillery and Engineers, and the 
quarters of the former. The main 
entrance facing the granaries is ap- 
proached by a noble flight of steps, 
and above the doorway is the marble 
bust of Grand Master Pinto. The 
staircase and many of the rooms are 
very fine. Close to this is the Upper 
Barracoa. These arcades were erected 
as promenades for the knights, a.d. 
1661. The view from this, over the 
Grand Harbour, which gives some 
idea of the wonderful fortifications of 
Valletta and its suburbs, is one of the 
most imposing in Europe. It contains 
numerous monuments erected to com- 
memorate naval and military officers 
connected with Malta. 

Between the Upper Barracca and 
the Porta Reale is a new gymnasium, 
admirably fitted for the use of the 
military. 

In the Lower Barracca is a fine 
Doric monument to Sir A. Ball, restored 
in 1884. 

Many of the best houses in Valletta 
are^ iu the Strade Mezzodi and Bri- 
tanica, such as the Auberge de France 
in the former of these streets, at pre- 
sent the residence of the Deputy- 
Commissary -General. 

Just as we looked down on the 
Grand Harbour from the Upper Bar- 
racca, so from St. Andrew's bastion 
(at the end of the Strada Britannica) 
we obtain a grand view over Fort 
Manoel and the Quarantine Harbour. 
Here is the garrison racquet-court, 
with dressing and bath rooms. Within 
this bastion is the memorial column 
to Sir Frederick Ponsonby, almost 
•destroyed by lightning in 1864. Again, 
a fine inland view is obtained from 



the neighbouring bastion of St. John, 
where there is a monument to the 
Marquis of Hastings. 

A short account of some of the 
churches most worthy of notice will 
suffice for the description of Valletta 
proper. 

1. The Church of Vittoria, close to 
the Auberge de Castille, is remarkable 
as the oldest church, used by the 
knights and workmen during the build- 
ing of Valletta. It contains two old 
pictures of St. Anthony Abbot, and 
St. Anthony Confessor, brought from 
Rhodes. Here takes place on the 1 7th 
Jan. the annual ceremony of blessing 
the animals. 2. The Church of St, 
Paolo, in the street of that name. It 
claims to possess a part of the column 
on which St. Paul was beheaded. 
Some of the frontals and other orna- 
ments in this church are of great value. 
The 10th Feb., commemorating St. 
Paul's shipwreck, is the ^rand local 
festival here, with procession, illumi- 
nation, &c. 3. The Church of the 
Jesuits, 4. Church of 8t, Ursula in 
the street of that name. The nuns 
attached to this were acknowledged as 
members of the order of St. John, and 
still wear the cloak. 5. The Church 
of the Augustinian Monastery ^ in the 
Strada Forni. The Augustinians con- 
duct a good school for boys. 6. In 8. 
Maria di Gesu there is a good paint- 
ing of St. Ursula by Guido Eeni, 
The better paintings in the Maltese 
churches are generally by either Preti 
(1663-1698), or by Favray (1680- 
1708). 



SUBURBS OF VALLETTA. 

b. Floriana.— The Florian fortifica- 
tions are so called after an Italian 
engineer, sent by Pope Urban VIIL, 
A.D. 1635. The plan, however, was 
not carried out till a.d. 1720, under 
Grand Master Manoel de Vilhena. 
The main road from the Porta Reale 
leads to a large open space. On the 
rt. is the parade-ground, and in the 
centre of this a small piece is lai'' 
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down with pozzolana for cricket. 
On the 1. are immense granaries — sub- 
terranean pits — in which large stores 
of grain are kept. The central en- 
closure was formed into a garden 
A.D. 1805, by Sir A. J. Ball. Far- 
ther on is another garden, called 
D'Argotti, nearer to the ramparts. 
At the rt. hand corner of the parade- 
ground are barracks for one of the 
regiments ; near them is the Oapizio, 
erected 1734 by Grand Master Manoel. 
It is the home of 700 aged men and 
women. A portion is also assigned to 
fonndling children; another for a 
penitentiary; and another part is 
reserved for female prisoners. 

The principal Civil Hospital, con- 
taining 250 beds, is situated above this 
Ospizio. Two surgeons reside on the 
premises, and the best physicians in 
the island superintend. These are 
supported by the local government, 
one-sixth of whose revenues is devoted 
to the maintenance of public charit- 
able institutions. Opposite to this 
hospital is 8. Galcedonio, erected in 
1751, and called also the Casa deUa 
Madonna di Manresa. It is used as 
a seminary and for religious " re- 
treats." A road at this corner leads 
to the pleasant Gardens of Ste. Maison, 
where one of the military bands oc- 
casionally plays. In the extreme 
eastern angle of the fortifications 
stands the Capachin Conyent, erected 
by Grand Master Verdala in 1584. 
There are about 40 monks. The chief 
attraction to some is the crypt, in which 
(as elsewhere with this Order) the 
bodies of the deceased members were 
dried, and the remains subsequently 
removed in favour of a successor. 
This custom is now discontinued. 
Near to this part of the fortifications, 
at St. Francis barracks, are the quar- 
ters of two companies of Royal En- 
gineers. Returning through the 
streets of Floriana, we find ourselves 
near the Calcara Gate, which leads 
down to the Marina, the custom-house, 
and the usual landing-place of the 
Grand Harbour. 

On the other side of this harbour 
are the important and crowded suburbs 
of 



c. Vittoriosa and Senglea. — ^The 

usual boats used for crossing are called 
dghaisa (pronounced dysa\ gaily 
painted, and with elevated prows at 
both ends ; they are by no means ugly, 
and very safe. The rowers stand 
while propelling the boat. The Medi- 
terranean fleet is generally at anchor 
in this harbour during the winter, and 
all the steamers (except those of the 
P. and O. Company) and the sailing 
craft anchor here. On the rt., as we 
push across, is Senglea Point, and the 
fort of St. Michael. Beyond is the naval 
arsenal, and the new dry dock for 
H. M.'s ships. To the rt. is the naval 
canteen. Proceeding up the Dock- 
yard Creek between forts St. Michael 
and St. Angelo, you see the naval dock- 
yard, victualling-yard, the residence 
of the Port Admiral, the naval 
bakery, &c. 

Fort St. Angelo is the oldest fort in 
Malta. There was a guardhouse here 
in the time of the Romans, to which 
Cicero refers. The Knights found 
some fortifications, which they so 
strengthened as to resist Solyman's 
army. The chapel near the entrance 
gateway likewise boasts great anti- 
quity. The inscription on its walls 
states that it was erected on the ex- 
pulsion of the Saracens by Roger the 
Norman in a.d. 1090. It is open for 
service on the 8th Sept., when mass is 
said in memory of those who fell in 
the great siege of 1565. 

On the upper platform, near the 
officers* quarters, is a larger chapel, 
now used for the service of the Eng- 
lish Church, which is interesting as 
being at once the work and the Tomb 
of the illustrious Grand Master^X* J«Ze 
Adam, a.d. 1534. His body was after- 
wards removed to the crjrpt of St. 
John's. The red granite pillar which 
supports the roof is said to have been 
part of an adjoining temple of Juno. 
There is also a tradition that this 
pillar originally stood in Solomon's 
Temple, and, after many wanderings, 
was finally brought from Rhodes by 
the Knights of St. John, and placed 
in its present position. Returning by 
the same steep path, iron gratings and 
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openings in the wall disclose the 
prisons of the galley-slaves employed 
by the Knights, the maintenance of 
which formed a principal item in the 
expenditure of the Order, even as late 
as 1778. 

The Church of 8. Lorenzo, near 
at hand, founded in the time of 
Count Roger, was enlarged by the 
Knights as the Church of their Order, 
before Valletta was built, and was re- 
built as we see it in 1697. The trea- 
sury contains a grand silver proces* 
sional cross, carried in the procession 
on St. Lawrence's Day, August 10th ; 
a thurible, said to have been brought 
from Khodes ; and other antiques. 

In the adjoining Oratory of St. Joseph 
the Grand Master and great hero. La 
Vallette, solemnly deposited the hat 
and sword he had worn during the 
siege. The sword has a Toledo blade, 
of the finest temper and workmanship, 
with a curiously twisted hilt, origin- 
ally gilt. The hat is made of felt, 
with a low crown, and wide circular 
brim. It is a pity that these are so 
little known, and comparatively in- 
accessible to strangers. This town, 
anciently called the " Borgo,'* ob- 
tained its prouder title of Vittoriosa 
on this occasion from La Yallette. 

The Str. Maggiore, leading out of 
the Piazza, brings us to the Inquisitor's 
Palace. It was erected in 1634 by the 
Inquisitor, afterwards Pope Alexander 
VII. One of the few good things 
which the French did in 1798 was to 
abolish the tribunal of the Inquisition 
in Malta. The palace now forms the 
head-quarters of an English regiment. 
There are in Vittoriosa, the convent of 
Sta. Scholastica for nuns, formerly the 
Hospital of the Order of St. John, and 
the Dominican Monastery, opposite 
their old palace. At the end of the 
Str. Maggiore the gateway leads out 
to the Sta. Margarita Hill, where is 
situated one of the military school- 
chapels, and on its summit a nunnery 
and popular school for girls, under the 
Bishop of Malta. 

Skirting a thickly populated district, 
called Burmola, at the head of the har- 
bour we reach the Isola Gate, which 



leads into the quarter called Isola or 
Senglea. 

Senglea is called after Grand Mas- 
ter De la Sengle, who fortified it in 
1 554. The Str. Vittoria is a fine wide 
street with good houses. On one of 
the interior walls of a ch. in this 
street, dedicated to the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin, is a slab recording the 
title ** Invicta,** given to this town on 
the expulsion of the Turks. In the 
Corradino district are two prisons, 
and at Zabbar Gate a new military 
hospital. From this point we may 
gain an idea of the extent of the Co- 
tonera lines, erected by the Grand 
Master Nicholas Cotoner from the 
design of Engr. Valperga. The plans 
as originally designed were never 
completely carried out, but these 
works have of late years been sup- 
plemented by others, and by detached 
inland forts. These will protect not 
only Senglea, Burmola barracks, and 
Vittoriosa, but Bighi (where therfe is an 
admirable and handsomely built naval 
hospital) and Fort Kicasoli, which 
guards the entrance to the harbour, 
the head-quarters of another regiment. 

d. Sliema. — ^The most frequented 
drive from Valletta is through Pietk, 
at the head of the Quarantine Harbour, 
by an admirable road on the sea-shore 
to this fashionable and rapidly-increas- 
ing suburb. 

It is a place of resort for the better 
class of the inhabitants of Valletta 
during the summer, and for visitors 
generally in winter. A regular ser- 
vice of steam-ferry boats ply every 
few minutes between it and Valletta. 
It contains many villas and comfort- 
able residences, hotels, a theatre, 
refreshment rooms, and a branch of 
the a. S. Club of Valletta. 

The fortifications in this quarter 
consist of Port Hanoel, on an island 
in the harbour, built by Grand Mas- 
ter Manoel de Vilhena, now occu- 
pied by the Royal Artillery. Here 
Sir Walter Scott was kept for some 
time in quarantine, when on his last 
vain search after the health which he 
was never again to enjoy. Fort Tigne, 
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at the extremity of the mainland 
(lately strengthened); and a new 
fort of Sliema, which mounts heavy 
guns. Close to this one of the military 
bands frequently plays. Sliema is 
considered especially healthy i and by 
boat is within easy access of Valletta. 
The beautiful little English church 
is mentioned in the Index. The sea- 
side drive continues to St. Julian's 
and St. George's bays. At the latter 
is Pembroke Camp, called after the 
late Lord Herbert, who was Secretary 
for War in 1855, when the permanent 
camp was designed. Beyond this are 
the military rifle ranges. 

e. Citti Vecchia, more commonly 
called NotaJbUe by the Maltese of the 
present day. — Independently of its 
fine situation, Cittk Vecchia is worth 
seeing for its historical associations. 
Cicero mentions it as celebrated for 
its textrinum, or cotton manufacture, 
and gives it the name Melita by 
which the island is now known. It 
was founded about B.C. 700, or shortly 
after the first settling of a Greek 
colony in these islands. The Saracens 
on their conquest called it Medina, or 
the City, an appellation which the 
natives still retain. It received the 
name of NotcLbUe from Alphonso the 
Magnanimous, King of Castille. 
Lastly, on the completion of Valletta, 
the inhabitants called it Oitta Vecchia^ 
or the Old City. It is yet a town of 
stately palaces and crumbling fortifi- 
cations. Many of its ancient man- 
sions are occupied as convents or 
seminaries. A drive of 6 m. or half 
an hour by train brings us to the foot 
of a considerable ascent on the summit 
of which is the old city. A statue of 
Juno, and bearing her cognisance of 
a peacock, is embedded in the main 
gateway. The Military Sanatorium, 
a handsome building, formerly the 
Magisterial Palace, ornamented with 
a bust of Grand Master Manoel de 
Vilhena^ is situated in a quadrangle 
on the right of the gateway; close 
to it is the court-house. The old 
dungeons beneath this building are 
worth visiting, and may be seen on 
application to the Sergeant of the 



Army Hospital Corps in charge. 
After visiting them it is pleasant to 
breathe the fresher air, and from the 
roof, or covered corridor, to look down 
on Malta as a map, and the blue Medi> 
terranean beyond. Further on is the 
Banca Giuratale, 

The Cathedral of St. Patd has its 
traditional origin in the year a.d. 58 
during the 3 months' residence of the 
Apostle. Publius is asserted to have 
assigned a portion of his own palace 
as a site for a church, and to have 
officiated in it as the first bishop, The 
Norman knights erected a cathedral in 
the 1 2th century on this site: but it 
was entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake on the nth Jan. 1693. The 
first stone of the present cathedral was 
laid on the 21st May, 1697. It was 
built by Lorenzo Gafa, a Maltese, and 
was consecrated in 1 703. There is a 
good fii9ade, fianked by two bell- 
towers, 126 ft. in height, containing 6 
bells. One of these, named Petrina, 
was made in Venice, a.d. 1370, and 
was rescued from the old church. The 
church is in the form of a cross, and 
consists of a choir, transept, nave, and 
2 side aisles, with 4 {bays or small 
chapels, and 2 entrances on either side. 
The S. transept chapel is dedicated to 
St. Publius. The paintings refer to 
his baptism by St Paul, and his 
martyrdom. This church is the burial- 

5 lace of some of the later bishops of 
lalta and canons of the cathedral 
whose tombstones form a beautiful 
inlaid marble floor like that of St. 
John's. 

The next chapel is known as the 
Beliquary Chapel. The relics can be 
seen on the 1st Nov., and the contents 
of the treasury are exposed on Christ- 
mas Day, Easter Day, the Conversion 
of St. Paul, the Festival of St. Peter, 
and on Corpus Christi Day. In this 
chapel is a curious picture of St Paul, 
of the Byzantine school. Both the 
altar at the E. end (above which is a 
good picture by Sassoferralo), and also 
the high altar, are formed of rare 
marbles. The wood work of the Chair 
was ori^ually made in Catania in 
1480 by Parisio and Pietro Antonio, 
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brothers Calatura, and was intended 
for the Dominican fathers of Notabile. 
It has been so much ** restored ** that 
hardly any of the old structure now re- 
mains. The modem work, however, 
is very creditable to the designer, Mr. 
Giuseppe Calleja, and to Mr. Em- 
manuelle Decelis who executed it. 

This ch. has lately been enriched by 
two beautiful mosaic pictures repre- 
senting St. Paul and St. Peter, some 
fine paintings by Gagliardi Magni and 
Bruschi, and three marble statues by 
Valenti of Palermo, representing St. 
Publius, St. John the Evangelist, and 
St. Luke. The ancient silver rood 
cross was brought from Rhodes, and 
is highly ornamented. The parch- 
ment office books are richly illumin- 
ated, probably of the 14th centy. The 
marble pavement of the choir was the 
gift of the late Bishop Pace Formo. 
The Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament 
contains a picture of the Virgin, attri- 
buted -to St. Luke. The font, of white 
marble, is a good specimen of 15th- 
centy. work, with bas-reliefs of St. 
Paul, and of the Baptism of our Lord. 
The roof was painted by Vincenzo 
Manno, a Sicilian, in 1794. The 
treasury contains many valuable 
crosses and other ornaments, a group 
in silver of 15 figures, the Virgin and 
12 Apostles, SS. John Baptist and 
Paul. This was redeemed from the 
French in 1798. These treasures can 
only be seen by an express permission 
from the treasurer. 

At a short distance from the cathe- 
dral are the Cataeombg, the passages 
and chambers of which are of the same 
character as those at Syracuse, being 
larger than the generality at Rome, 
but devoid of mural decorations. 
There is one curious chamber, the 
roof of which is supported by roughly 
fluted columns : it is difficult to deter- 
mine the use of two circular stones, 
about 4 ft in diameter, which could 
scarcely have been used as fonts, 
though this is not quite impossible. 
Besides St. Paul's Catacombs the 
Crypt of St. Agata, and the so-called 
Ta TAbatia, are worth visiting on 
account of the mural paintings which 
adorn those ancient places of worship. 



Near the catacombs is the Grotto of 
St. Paul, over which is built a small 
church. The Apostle is supposed to 
have lived here during the 3 months 
he was resident in the island. It is 
accordingly much venerated, and 
there is a marble statue of the saint, 
in the middle of the cave. As we 
drive towards Verdala Palace we 
pass 2 convents, one occupied by 
Augustinians, and the other (conspi- 
cuous from Valletta), by Dominicans. 
The round Chwrch ofSta, Maria delta 
Virtu, on a projecting point near at 
hand, has an ancient crypt, formerly 
resorted to as a place of pilgrimage 
in time of war or pestilence. Two 
miles distant is the Palace of Verdala, 
the coolest of the summer residences 
of the English governor. It was 
built by Grand Master Verdala in 
1586, repaired by Sir W. Reid, in 
1856, and by Sir 6. Le Marchant, in 
1862. An order from the governor 
is necessary for admission. Adjoining 
this is the JBoschetto, a favourite place 
for picnics, planted with lemon, orange, 
and other trees. A mile beyond Uie 
Boschetto are the clifis, overhanging 
the best coast scenery in the island. 

Avoiding Boschetto, we can return 
by the Palace of the Grand Inquisitor 
picturesquely situated amidst orange- 
trees. The route back lies through 
Siggieui and Zehbttg. The high altar 
in the parish church of this latter 
Casal is surmounted with silver statues 
of the four Evangelists; and a life- 
sized one of S. Philippe d'Argirione 
is carried in the local processions. 

The Palace of S. Antonio will be an 
object for another day's excursion. 
It was built in 1625, and was the 
country residence of successive Grand 
Masters. Here Sir A. Ball lived whilst 
organising the opposition of the 
Maltese against the fVench in 1 798, as 
President of their Congress. It is 
celebrated for its orange- groves and 
gardens, the most extensive of which 
is public. A supply of oranges from 
this garden is sent every year to the 
Queen. The house is large, the chief 
feature being the fine gallery which 
surrounds the main courtyard. It 
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has twice been the reeideace of the I 
Dnke and Ducheas of Edinborgb, and 
here was bom. on the 35th Not. 1876, 
lieir daoghter, the Prince&s Victoria | 
Melita, the only British Priacesa eyer . 
bora in B colony. I 

ReturniDg through the Porte dee I 
Bombes, observe 3ie marks of the ' 



D-shot ( 
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These were made by the Maltese 
their insurrection against the French 
in 1798. 



f. Visit to Hagub Eiu, Mic&siba 
and Mnaidra. 

There is a good road from Valletta 
to the Tillage of Ciendi, passing 
throagh Casal Luca and Uicabiba, 
where are extensive stone quanies. 
The drive takes Ij hr, 

Midwaj between tbe two last places, 
in afield called Nadur,ar( ' 




of a Oreek home discovered in 1633. 
The building is of large blocks of 
stone, carefullj dressed and laid with 
mortar in regular courses — a sljle of 
building entirely different to any of 
the Megalithic edifices found in tbe 
islauds.f 

HiMibiba is close Co Casal Crendi. 
It in a chasm, 160 ft. deep and 250 
broad at tbe bottom is a rich deposit 
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of earth in which ftuit trees flourish in 

Sreat luxuriance; this is due to a 
owncast, or sinking in of the rock. 
A very similar hollow exists in Gozo, 
at Kaura, near the General's rock. 
This is a favourite place for picnics. 

A short walk hence leads to the 
remarkable Phoenician temple known 
as Eagiar Kim, tbe stone of worship, 
one of several Cyclopean buildings 
found both in Malta and Gozo, but 
quite ualike anything found else- 



Malta. Sagiat 

-vrhera. The nature of the bdilding j 
'will best be understood by the wood- 
■cut which we have borrowed from the I 
beautiful workt of Dr. Carunua, the I 
learned director of public education 
in Malta. The general form of all the I 
parts is elliptical, the egg being the \ 
symbol of fertiliiy. The eastern balf, I 
including the fore court B and the [ 
lesser court C, is nearly a regular i 
ellipse. This is connectea irith the I 
two smaller ovals D and B, sym- j 
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metrically placed. A A' is the area of 
the main edifice; F the area in con- 
nection with D, and Q is another area 
OQ the N.W. of the circuit. The 
length of the whole perimeter is 687 
feet. It was enclosed on all sides 
excepting at the entrance H towards 
the east. Tbe length of the aemi- 
circamference of the fore court B, if it 
were entire, wonlii be about 330 feet; 
its semi-axis major would be 115 feet, 
its miuor axis 190 feet. 



PLAN OF HNAIDRA. fBOlf rERaVBSON's ' 



o 



The respective entranceE to A D E 
andG areata,ii, «, and/. The inner 
conrt C is entered from the main 
temple at e. In the middle of this 
court a quantity of ashes, burnt earth, 
.and Etones apparently arranged for 
bnming victims, were found. Several ; 
■mall Clambers, Ic, I, tn, n, o, are dis- 
tiibated along the circumference of 
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this court; two great stones p and h 
are lying close to the entrance A. 
Every trac« of the sanctuary in the 
area D has disappeared. 

The entrance to the area P ia at /; 
on the left side of this passage is a 
horn-shaped enclosure r, and the 
foundations of a similar enclosure are 
apparent on the other side. Several 
other recesses and small chambers t.t.t., 
some with and some withont com- 
with the area F, form the 
of this intricate distribution. 
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The right part of the edifice E., 
together with its entrance, is to a great 
extent still preserved. The interior of 
the two elliptical chambers has a poly- 
gonal niche v in the middle and two 
regular hemicycles, a; x at the side. 

The main edifice, however, is the 
most interesting part. It may have 
consisted originally of an enclosure 
enveloping a pair of elliptical areas A 
and A'. From the sides spread out 
four oval chambers, M, L, I, K, the 
whole covering an area of 90 feet in 
diameter. The circumference of the 
whole edifice externally is nearly 326 
feet; ^e major and minor axes re- 
spectively are 105 and 54 feet. Elach 
of the areas A and A' have had apsidal 
terminations a' and o", V and b". The 
length of the whole perimeter is about 
687 feet, m, m are probably seats, n 
is one of the supports of a great stone, 
lamina sacra, now preserved in the 
library ; it is a stone pitted all over, 
to represent, perhaps, the starrv 
heavens, and it has a spiral in high 
relief encompassing the half of an egg. 

There are several other chambers, 
sufficiently indicated in the plan. 

Dr. Caruana is distinctlv of opinion 
that this monument is or Phoenician 
origin, and intended for the worship of 
fiaal, the generative god, and Ashtoreth 
or Astarte, the conceptive goddesi of 
the universe. 

Nine headless statuettes were found 
amonff the ruins, and are also pre- 
served in the library ; they are sup- 
posed to represent the Kahiri or 
mighty ones of the Phosniciaus, a 
signification which the word still bears 
in the modern vernacular, and indeed 
in Arabic also. 

About } of a mile to tiie W. are 
the remains of another similar edifice, 
Mnaidra. No scientific exploration of 
this has yet been made, but in de&ult 
of a later survey the plan given by 
Fergusson in his * Rude Stone Monu- 
ments 'i will convey a sufficiently ac- 
curate idea of its nature. (See p. 209.) 

St. Paul's Bay and the Booky Val- 
ley. —This will prove a very inte- 
resting excursion. The road lies 



through Birchircara, which, like most 
of the Maltese Casals, has a fijie 
parish ch., built daring the first half 
of the 18th centy. Bearing to the rt., 
we ascend the hill to Nasciar, and about 
three-quarters of a mile beyond reach 
the Nasciar lines, where a fine view is 
obtained of the fertile plain below, St 
Paul's Bay, and the Islands of Comino 
and Gozo. These lines follow the 
natural rock, which sharply defines the 
strata and configuration of the island. 
This "great finlt" extends across 
Malta, from the base of the Bengemma 
Hills, Musta, and Nasciar to Madda- 
lena Bay. Close to the road, at the 
Nasciar lines, the marks as of cart- 
wheels are noticeable, and difficult to 
account for. They are to be met with 
elsewhere, and in the most unlikely 
places. Descending and crossing the 
plain, we readi St. Paul's Bay. The 
little island of Sdrnun partly bars its 
entrance ; and the traditional scene of 
St. Paul's shipwreck is on the main- 
land, close by. The expression in the 
Authorized Version (Acts xxvii. 41), 
"where two seas met," might with 
propriety be translated ** with sea on 
both sides ; " this would be true at more 
points than one. That Malta was the 
island and this the bay, seems fairly to 
have been proved, not only from tradi- 
tional, but on fair nautical and Scrip- 
tural grounds. In about 1879 the ruins 
of a large farm-house were discovered 
on a hillock situated in the lands called 
TorBen-Warrait which means "be- 
longing to the son, the heir." These 
consisted of an extensive establishment 
for making oil ; two rows of troughs 
neatly cut and running parallel to eich 
other, were laid on each side of a 
central passage, and two mills exactly 
similar to those found in the Greek 
house at Micabiba were still in situ^ 
at either side of one of the ends of the 
passage. Fragments of lozenge- 
shaped tiles for pavinjo^, coloured 
stuccos, roofing tiles similar to what 
have been found at Pompeii, show that 
this was the villa and farm of a person 
of some importance. 

In the midst of the ruins is a small 
chapel dedicated from titne imme- 
morial to San Paul Miikghii which 
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means **St Paul kindly or well re- 
ceived.** This indicates the very ancient 
tradition that here was the country 
residence of Publius where St. Paul 
remained a guest for many days. 
All these ruins, lying as they do in a 
very lonely place, were shortly after- 
wards covered over to prevent them 
being damaged or destroyed. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that they may 
soon be "re-discovered" and proper 
means adopted for their preservation. 
From a Christian point of view there 
is probably nothing in the whole 
island more deeply interesting. 

Boats can be hired to cross over 
to Selmun, on which a statue of 
St. Paul was erected in 1845. Upon 
the hill above the farther shore of St. 
Paul's Bay is the ancient Palace of 
Selmun, from the roof of which there 
is a fine view of Malta, Comino, and 
Gozo. Admission by an order from 
the Governor. 

Another route may be taken in re- 
turning to Valletta, by passing through 
Musta Before reaching the village, we 
cross a bridge which spans the 

VdUey of Honey, or the Bocky Val- 
ley, This may be made the subject of 
a separate excursion, as a whole day 
can be well spent exploring up and 
down the valley. ' About a mile below 
the bridge is^. Paul'& hermitage, with 
three statues, erected in 1705. One of 
the very best views jofCitti Vecchia is 
to be obtained here. 

Xnsta Cfhnroh demands special no- 
tice. The first stone was laid in 1833, 
ahd it was consecrated in 1864. It was 
erected over the old parish ch., which 
on its completion was taken down and 
the debris carried out of the W. door. 
It cost 21,0002., besides which over 30 
years of Sunday voluntary labour was 
expended on it by the inhabitants. A 
Maltese engineer — Mr. Grognet — was 
the architect; and Angelo Gatt was 
clerk of the works ; no scaffolding was 
used in its erection. It is designed on 
the model of the Pantheon at Rome, 
and the diameter of the dome is the 
third largest in Europe, being 118 ft. ; 
that of St. Paul's, London, being 107 ; 
St. Peter's, Rome, 139 ; and the Pan- 



theon 143 ft. It is now in process of 
decoration. 

Malta also affords other excursions 
for the day, and many good rides to 
various parts of the island ; as to 
Marsa Scirocco, 8t LuciarCs Tower, 
lately strengthened ; or, crossing the 
Bengemma Hills (the highest land in 
the island, full of curious caves and 
Phoenician rock-tombs), to Emtahld), 
famous for its wild strawberries : ano- 
ther &vourite spot for picnics in the 
spring. Near this are 20 different 
springs, which supply the Wignacourt 
Aqueduct, constructed early in the 
17th centy. This conveys 537,000 
gallons of water to Valletta daily. 

g. Island of Gozo. 

This eg^-shaped island, lying W. 
of Malta, IS about 24 m. in circum- 
ference, and is considered superior 
to Malta in fertility and salubrity. 
Three or four days may be spent here 
pleasantly, especially in the spring, 
during the season for quail-shooting, 
when the country is especially gay 
with countless wild flowers. To reach 
this we pass St. Paul's Bay, and the 
prettily-situated village of MeUehOf 
about an hour's drive beyond. The 
ch. is full of votive offerings, comme- 
morating escapes from shipwreck and 
pestilence. On the opposite side of the 
valley is a statue of St. Paul ; and near 
at hand is one of the supposed grottos 
of Calypso, who delayed Ulysses. An- 
other hour over a rough road brings 
jou. to Marfa, the place for embarka- 
tion, lu the channel, or Straits of 
Freghi, lie the small islands of Comino 
and Cominotto, Communication be- 
tween Malta and Gozo is now regu- 
larly carried on by a £eist and com- 
modious steamboat, which in summer 
leaves Valletta twice and in winter 
once a day. 

Near the landing-place in the Bay 
of Migiarro is Fort Chambray, com- 
menced by a knight of that name in 
1749. 

Babato, the capital of Gozo, is about 
4 m. distant from Migiarro. (Inns: 
the Imperial and the Calypao, opposite 

p 2 
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to one another in the Piazza Reale.) 
From the ruined walls of the citadel a 
good bird's-eye view of the greater part 
of Gozo is obtained, with its character- 
istic conically shaped hills, flattened at 
the top, the soil ever gradually sinking 
down. The church in the citadel be- 
came the cathedral, when the diocese 
of Gozo was separated from Malta, 
▲.D. 1866. 

An important Jesuit College has of 
late years been established at Rabato, 
and there are Franciscan and Augus- 
tinian convents. 

Facing the Ramla and Marsa-el- 
Forn bays to the N.E. of the island is 
the Calcareous hill Ta-Xaghra which 
attains a height of nearly 700 feet 
above the sea. Its extensive plateau 
consists of the upper limestone crust 
which once covered the whole surface 
of Malta and Gozo ; in other places it 
has been washed away or weather- 
worn, while on Gozo it has resisted 
denudation on the summit of several 
hills, one of which is Xaghra. 

On the E. clifiP, towards the Ramla 
valley, is the stalagmitic cavern of 
CkdiebeSf one of the Calypso's Grottos 
of which several are pointed out. 
Another and far more beautiful cave, 
which has been named the Ta-Ninu 
Cayem, was discovered in December, 
1888, under a field close to the parish 
church of Xaghra. The main chamber 
is about 80 ft. by 60 ft., but there 
appears to be several lateral ones not 
yet explored. The roof, floor, and 
sides are thickly covered with stalac- 
tites and stalagmites of great size, 
variety, and beauty, mostly of a 
yellowish cream colour, but some are 
white and translucent.! On the 

f A monograph on this interesting cave has 
been published by Dr. Oaruana (7th January, 
1889) illustrated by Dr. Philippo Yassallo. 



southern slope of the same hiU 
towards the Migiar ascent, on the pro- 
perty of the late Marquis of Cassar 
Dessain, is what is undoubtedly the 
most interesting archssological object 
in the island, the Megalithic remains 
of Oigantea or the Giant's Tower, 
similar in many respects to those of 
Hagiar Kim (p. 208), but believed to 
be much more ancient. 

Another pleasant walk is to the Bay 
of Sdendi, between 2 and 3 m. from 
Rabato on the S. coast ; this follows 
the course of a narrow ravine, filled 
with fruit-trees and well watered. The 
cliff scenerjr between this and Fort 
Chambray is very fine^ and makes a 
good walk. But the best of aU is 
to drive (as far as the road will allow) 
towards the CkUa Dtieyra,at the west- 
ern side of the island. Ho re is the 
General's Book, on which grows the 
famous Fungus melitensis, or Cynomo- 
Hum coccineum. It springs up from 
the rock crevices, and is about 5 in. 
long. It blossoms in April and May, 
and is of a dark red colour till dried, 
when it becomes black and hard. For- 
merly this plant was in high repute for 
its medicinal properties. Close to this 
is a curious landslip, of the same 
character as that of Micabiba; and 
the coast scenery around is full of 
interest. 

The Oaves in Comino will be a 
pleasant excuse for a boating excur- 
sion from Chambray. The principal 
one is in the cliff beneath the CasUe, 
but there are others in the rocky 
islands adjoining. 

The south-east corner of Comino 
will ever be memorable as the scene 
of the shipwreck of H.M.S. " Sultan" 
on the 7th March, 1889. 
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,aBEECE (TURKISH). 
MACEDONIA. 

77. voyaoe from salonika to the 
Greek Frontier. 

We retam now to Salonika, sailing 
thence along the Macedonian coast. 

The voyager is little tempted to 
land. The marshy and unhealthy 
plain has nothing of interest save the 
two large rivers Vardar (Axitui) and 
Vistritsa (Haliakmon), which, after 
draining nearly the whole of Mace- 
donia, pour themselves into the gulf 
within a short distance of each other, 
discolouring the sea for miles during 
the rainy season. 

On the left bank of the latter, 8 or 
10 m. inland, where it issues from a 
fine rocky ravine into the plain, is 
Yerria, a town of 10,000 inhab. (half 
Greeks), in whose name, slightly 
altered in spelling onl^,may be recog- 
nised Berssa (Acts xvii.). 

Pheasant, grey partridge and wood- 
cock shooting is very good in the 
vicinity of Verria. 

About 15 m. S. of Verria, and about 
3 m. inland, are some ruins and two 
tumuli, relics of the town of Pydna, 
and of the decisive battle fought in 



168 B.C., when the Romans, under 
.^milius Panllus, defeated Perseas, 
the last king of Macedon, and mined 
for ever the Macedonian power. 

About 5 m. further S. and a little 
back from the sea, is the small town- 
ship of Katerina, of 2000 inhabitants, 
possessing a sodUif or landing-place, 
sometimes chosen as a starting-point 
for the ascent of OlympTis, the outline 
of whose summit is seen to best 
advantage from this place. 

" Rising at once its whole height of 
nearly 10,000 ft. immediately from the 
plain, it presents an indescribably 
grand appearance, with steep preci- 
pices in its upper parts, and below 
innumerable buttresses, exactly realiz- 
ing what is expressed by the Homeric 
epithet 'many folded' (iroX^irrvxos.) 
The pyramidal summit, which from this 
side appears the highest, though not 
really so, is that of 5. EUaa " ^'ozer). 

Some 8 m. S. again, near Xalathria, 
may be found, almost hidden by a 
luxuriant vegetation, traces of a sta- 
dium and theatre and other remains 
of the once important Macedonian 
frontier town of Dium. The coast 
plain of Macedonia here ceases, re- 
duced to nothing between the buttress 
of Mount Olympus and the sea. 

A short distance from Malathria is 
another seaia, that of S. Theodore, at 
the mouth of a torrent, the Enipeus 
of Livy, which descends from the very 
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heart of Oljmpns. This gcala serves 
both the Tillage of Litochoro and 
the monastery of 8, Dtonyeiiia, which 
is gloriously placed in the richly 
wooded Enipeus yalley, some 8 m. in- 
land, and 3080 ft. above the sea-level. 
Olympus is in form somewhat like a 
narrow horseshoe, open towards the 
sea eastwards, and with its highest 
summits to the W. In the bosom of 
the amphitheatre thus formed lies the 
monastery, walled in on three sides, 
and overlooked by the highest summits, 
that rise abruptly to a height of almost 
7000 ft. above it. The grandeur of 
the scene could not be easily sur- 
passed. The ascent of the mountain 
irom this spot will take from 6 to 7 hrs. 

Olympus, the fabled abode of the 
Gods of the ancient mythology, was 
well worthy of the honour assigned to 
it. Soaring to a height of 9754 ft., 
and as pre-eminent for massiveness 
as for height, it is without a rival 
among all that can be called Greek 
mountains. (The second highest, 
Guiana in Lokris,is 8241 ft.) Richlj 
wooded about its feet and sides, it 
lifts far above the limits of vegetation 
its broad head, a vast expanse of 
light-coloured rock, generally deeply 
covered with snow, and never at any 
time free from it. Grand as must 
be the panorama from such a moun- 
tain, it IS unfortunate that no one of 
the four priucipal peaks which spring 
from the main horseshoe ridge on the 
W. rises sufficiently above the rest to 
give a clear view all round. On the 
northernmost of these four is a small 
chapel dedicated to 8, EUds, whence 
this peak, like very many of the 
principal summits in Greece proper, is 
named. 

Olympus, like Mount Athos, is 
essentially a monastic mountain, to 
which circumstance it is owing that 
these two, alone of all the many fa- 
mous in Greek story, have retained 
uninterruptedly in common use, until 
now, their classical appellations. 
(JAakov/raj the modem name of Par- 
nassus, may perhaps be a corruption 
of Lyhorea, the ancient name of its 
chief summit.) 



About 6 m. S, ftrom S. Theodore is 
the village of Leftokarya, occupying 
probably the site of the ancient Pirn- 
pleat the birth-place of Orpheus ; and 
again 4 m. farther S. is the castle of 
Flatanona, crowning a height close to 
the sea. Here stood Herakleiwnj im- 
portant as commanding the route from 
Tempe into Macedonia. Platamona is 
sometimes chosen as a starting-point 
for excursions about Olympus. In 
this case, the valley of the large tor- 
rent (anc. Sys) just S. of X^eftokarya 
is followed, past the monastery of 
Kanaliaf to either of two villages, 
Karya and Skamnia, whence the as- 
cent is practicable. That from Karya 
is supposed to be the easiest. 

It might be convenient to land at 
the Scala of S. Theodore, and having 
thence ascended the mountain, to de- 
scend to and re-embark at Platamona ; 
or even to descend from Olympus into 
the plain of Thessaly, and follow the 
R. Peneus through the vale of Tempe 
to Platamona. 



KINGDOM OF GREECE. 

78. VOTAQE FROM THE FRONTIER TO 
THE PiRiBUS. 

The conventions between the Powers 
of Europe and the Sultan, signed at 
Constantinople on the 24th May, 1881, 
fixed the new boundary between the 
Hellenic kingdom and the Ottoman 
empire. Article I. is as follows : — 

" The new fix)ntier-line starting from 
a point near the defile of Karalik- 
Dervend, between the mouth of the 
Salamvrias and Platamona, about 4 
kilom. to the S. of the latter point, 
follows in a westerly direction the 
crest of the mountains, passes first 
between Krania and Avamitza, then 
between Nezeros and Analipsis, arrives 
at the summit of Mount Godaman, 
then descends towards the S., follow- 
ing the crest of Olympus, reaches the 
summit of Kokkinopetra, and, taking 
a westerly direction from this point 
without leaving the same crest, passes 
between Ligara and Derveni-Melona, 
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and amref at tlie summit of Monnt 
KritirL Thence tamiiig towards the 
8. the line gsuus the right bank of the 
Xt'raghis, and, following the line of 
watershed towards the 8.W., gains 
the sammit of the heights situated to 
the N, of the village of Zarko, then 
turns to the N.W. in the direction of 
Diminitza and keeps to the line of 
watershed, leaving to Turkey the 
▼illaffe of Elevtherokhorion. Before 
reaching Diminitza, at a distance of 
about 18 kilom. from that place, the 
frontier-line turns towards the W., 
itill on the line of watershed, and 
passes by the villages of Flamouristi, 
Qavronon, and Georgitza to the sum- 
mit of Mount Kratchovo. Then turn- 
ing southwards by the crest, it passes 
bv the summits of Mounts Zygos, 
Dokini, and Peristeri, and gains the 
Kiver Arta, following the stream 
which carries off by the shortest way 
the rainfall from the summit of Mount 
Peristeri to this river, and passing 
near the villages of Kalarrhytes and 
Mikalitzi. Beyond these last points 
the line follows the thalweg of the 
liiver Arta to its mouth." 

Many frontiers were proposed, but 
this final arrangement, beginning a 
little to the N. of the ancient river 
Peneus, and the flowery yale of 
Tempe, gives to the Greeks the greater 
and best part of Thessaly. The 
northern slopes of Olympus, peopled 
by hardy mountaineers of Greek 
extraction, is retained by Turkey, but 
to the S.W. is the great plain, in 
olden Umes the nursery of the famous 
Thessaliau cavalry. Turkish or Alba- 
nian landlords stilKown the greatest 
part of the soil, but the peasantry is 
maiuly Greek, A valuable gain to 
the llelleuio kingdom is the seaboard 
S, of the Peueus, the tract between 
Ossa ai\d Pelion, the natives of which 
ar« still animated by the naval and 
commercial enterprise of their an- 
cestors. 

The first locality of interest we now 
pass is 

«. The fkr-fkmed ** defile*' of Ttenpa 
(for the syh'au si^ftness suggested by 
Ui« word '* Vale,** though ascribed to 



it freel;^ by I^tin poets, is by no 
means its real characteristic) is a 
magnificent rocky gorge, 4^ nu long, 
cut deep between Mount Olympus and 
Monnt Ossa, through which, as Hero- 
dotus rightly supposed, the waters of 
the vast lake that once covered all 
Thessaly have been drained away. 
Its modem name, Lykogtomo, ** Wolf's 
Mouth," is thoroughly appropriate. 
At the same time, though it possesses 
every element of the sublime, it has 
also many soft and beautiftil features, 
in the broad winding river, the lux- 
uriant vegetation, and the glades that, 
at intervids, open out at the foot of the 
clifls. 

From Platamona, along the sea 
coast at first, and then across the 
wooded Pierian plain, to the entrance 
of the defile, is about 6 m. Here is a 
ferry, beyond which the road keeps to 
the S. bank of the Peneus. Not very 
f^r up the gorge a great buttress 
thrown out from Ossa forces the road 
to quit the river-bank, and climb over 
its shoulder. From the summit of the 
ascent there are grand views, bade- 
wards through the mouth of the defile 
over the plain and as far as the hills 
of the Chalkidike across the sea^ and 
forwards over a long reach of tranquil 
river, enclosed on both sides by lux- 
uriant woods, and backed by a suc- 
cession of towering clifiis. Traces of 
the ancient road are here visible, and 
again at the end of the defile. The 
rocks in general are steepest on the 
side of Olympus, rising so abruptly 
from the river as to bar all passage on 
that side ; those on the side of Ossa 
are the loftier, often not less than 1500 
ft. from the valley. Towards the 
middle of the pass, where the preoi^ 
pices approach each other so nearly as 
only just to leave room both for road 
and river, are the remains of two 
mediaeval castles, occupying the dtes 
of ancient fortifications. 

The water of the Peneus, never re- 
markable for clearness, is, in general, 
of a pleasing pale green, but white 
and turbid at the melting of die 
snows. Its stream is swift but alent, 
being both broad and deep ; and it is 
ringilar that while nathor the gran* 
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deur of the scene, nor its beauty, can 
possibly be heightened by description, 
yet of the numerous descriptions that 
have come down to us from ancient 
■writers, every single one dwells promi- 
nently on some feature distinctly not 
characteristic of the place. 

The excursion up the vale of Tempe 
can scarce be considered finished with- 
out a visit to Ambelakia. 

At the upper end of the defile of 
Tempe a paved road leads from the 
Turkish village of Baha to Ambelakia, 
so called from the vineyards (&fnr4\ia) 
which surround it, and charmingly 
placed on the N.W. slopes of Ossa, 
near the head of a steep valley, em- 
bowered by trees, 3 m. from the Peneus 
in a straight line, and 1100 ft. above 
the sea. 

It is still a considerable village, but 
its glory is departed. It seems almost 
incredible that from this obscure and 
remote mountain village in barbarous 
Turkey, at the end of last century, 
civilised Germany was annually sup- 
plied with 500,000 lbs. of thread dyed 
a peculiar red. A co-operative com- 
munity of Christian Greeks, numbering 
some 4000 souls, wonderfully orga- 
nised (all the inhabitants forming one 
company, and even the lowest taking 
part in the work, and enjoying his 
share), found here a practical solution 
of the difficulties which nowadays rise 
between capital and labour. The 
perhaps highly-coloured, but deeply 
interesting, and often-quoted account 
of this community by Beau jour, the 
French consul at Salonika in 1 79B, is 
too long for insertion here, but well 
worthy of study. After a long period 
of wonderful prosperity, the trade of 
Ambelakia was at last ruined by dis- 
sensions at home, by disastrous failures 
in Germany, and, finally, by the com- 
mercial revolution caused by the 
spinning-jennies in England, which 
destroyed also several similar smaller 
conimunities on Pelion, Ossa, and 
Olympus. That such a community 
should at last have fallen is not half 
so wonderful as that it should ever 
have arisen. Without a port, far 
removed from its market, and with 
no better me^s of communication 



than Turkish roads, its development 
was indeed a marvel, and only shows 
what integrity and co-operation can 
accomplish in the teeth of every dis- 
advantage. Christian Ambelakia had 
moreover to defend itself against the 
Turks of Larissa, whose jealousy of 
its prosperity prompted more than one 
attack. 

From Ambelakia, in returning, one 
may take another path, striking the 
Peneus exactly at the entrance of the 
gorge. 

Sailing S.E. from Platamona along 
the coast of Thessaly, one travels full 
60 m. before reaching anything de- 
serving the name of shelter. The E. 
coast of Magnesia and that of the 
Island of Negropont as far as Cape 
d'Oro is most inhospitable, and exposed 
to the Bora during the yachting season. 
Mts, Ossa and Pelion, rightlv said by 
Herodotus to "mingle their roots," 
and rising abruptly from the water's 
edge, extend between them over all 
this length ; nor is there much upon 
them to tempt the traveller ashore. 
The landing-places are numerous, for 
the Christian population of these 
mountains is for the most part sea- 
faring, but utterly exposed to the full 
weight of the ^gean sea. For 20 m. 
Ossa continues to be the principal 
figure in the landscape, its pale soli- 
tary pyramid risinff to a height of 
6400 n. The modem Eissavo has 
here completely supplanted the ancient 
name. Among the natives of Pelion, 
however, the restored ancient name 
has fairly driven out the Sclavonic 
Plessidhi. 

In the gap between Ossa and Pelion 
stands the village of Ayia, not far from 
which are the ruins of MelibcBa^ once 
an important place as commanding a 
practicable road from the coast into 
Thessaly. S. of Ayia an outlying 
summit of the long ridge of Pelion 
might almost be termed a separate 
mountain. It is called Mavro-Vunit 
or " Black Mountain." Beyond this 
a long dip in the backbone of Pelion, 
whose altitude sinks to as little as 
2000 ft. Then a long ride terminates 
in a small horn-like peak, a little be- 
yond the village of Za^ora, and 6310 ft. 
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above the sea. Between Mavro-VuDi 
and the sea were quarries of the fiunous 
yert-antiqne marble (said also to exist 
near Ambelakia). 

Near the Tillage of Keramidhif a 
Tery little to the S. of the summit of 
Mavro-Vuni, upon a hill projecting 
ruggedly into the sea, are the very 
interesting ruins of Kcuthanea, well 
worthy of a visit should fair weather 
make a landing possible. The fortifi- 
cations of the Acropolis, consisting of 
large blocks of stone fitted together 
wiUiout mortar, are in the finest style 
of Hellenic masonry. 



b. Zagora, about 10 m. S.E. of Kas- 
thanea, is the principal one of many 
flourishing Christian villages on the 
£. slopes of Pelion. The district of 
Pelion, or Magnesia, as it is still called, 
was confessedly the most prosperous 
in the whole of Turkey prior to the 
troubles of 1877-8. Their inaccessible 
position, and tiie consequent enterprise 
and industry of the Greek population, 
unimpeded by interference and the 
fear of spoliation, sufficiently account 
for this. Throughout the whole region, 
except in one or two places on the W. 
side, there was not a single Turkish 
village; and though Turkish police 
were quartered on the people, yet at 
Zagora the captain of these was a 
Christian. Zagora is a large village, and 
boasted of a Byzantine church of the 
12th cent. ; this was entirely destroyed 
by fire in 1887. By ascending to the 
summit of Pelion from Zagora, a 
panorama, scarcely rivalled even in 
Greece, is to be obtained at compara- 
tively little pains. Athos, Olympus, 
Ossa and Parnassus are magnificently 
seen, to say nothing of many other 
classic mountains, lakes, and islands, 
large and small, the beautiful Pa- 
gasean gulf, and the channels on either 
side of Euboea, gloriously spread at 
one's feet, the vast expanse of the 
open .^ean, and the sea-like plain of 
Thessaly. A cavern close to the sum- 
mit is supposed to be that of Chiron 
the Centaur. It is, however, now 
ruined by a fall of rock. 

From Yolo, which is 7 hrs. by mule 



or 21 m. distant from Zagora, the 
ascent^ of Pelion may be made more 
conveniently, in some respects, than 
from Zagora; but so one loses what 
gives its charm and value to this 
ascent, the sudden revelation of one- 
half of northern Greece that greets 
the eye after ascending from the E. 

It might indeed be well to descend 
to Volo at once by Portaria or Mac- 
rinitza, while the yacht was sent 
round. 

From Zagora the range of Pelion 
extends still fuU^ 25 m. to the S.E., 
and contrasting its enormous length 
with the conical point of Ossa, one 
cannot but be struck by a certain in- 
congruity in the Homeric account of 
the batUe between the Gods and 
Titans. Pelion upon Ossa seems some- 
what ridiculous. Ossa upon Pelion, as 
Virgil has it, would form a steadier 
combination, only that he proceeds to 
pile the huge mass of Olympus upon 
Ossa's point. 

Should mythological reflections not 
present themselves, he who sails in 
these waters in stormy weather will 
scarce fail vividly to recall the his- 
torical fact that on this ** harboarless 
coast of Pelion," "the terrible Sepias,'* 
upwards of 400 ships of Xerxes' fleet 
were dashed in pieces. 

As one nears the cape of St. George, 
the islands of Skiatlios, Skopelos, and 
others that run off from the extremity 
of the promontory, present a beautiful 
variety of ouUine : then passing 
through a strait only 2^ m. across, we 
turn W. into a more sheltered sea. 
In this strait there is a dangerous rock, 
Lephtarif about mid-channel, m'aking 
for the gulf from the E., besides shal- 
lows closer in on either shore. 

There breaks off here at right angles 
to the chain of Pelion a long projection 
with a narrow isthmus and broken 
outline, so that other 20 m. must be 
traversed before at Trioheri, the an- 
cient Aphetm^ one can turn N. into 
the Gulf of Volo. From AphetSB the 
famous Argo set out in quest of the 
Golden Fleece. Here the Persian fleet 
found shelter after its disaster on the 
coast of Pelion. In these waters also 
took place the first naval encounter 
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between tbe Greeks and Persians, the 
drawn battle of Artemisium. 

c. The beaatiful Gulf of Volo (anc. 
Pagasean gulf) is a fine sheet of water, 
roughly speaking some 15 m. square, 
with an entrance from the S.W. barely 
3 m. across, containing several islands, 
and numerous bays and inlets, of 
which the principal one is a deep recess 
within a wider bay, due N. of the said 
entrance, i.e. 20 m. from Tricheri. At 
the mouth of this inner bay, on its G. 
side, the rocky hill of Goritza, some 
350 ft. high, projects into the water. 
On its broad flat summit stood the 
highly important city of Demetrias, 
one of the three " Fetters of Greece " 
(Chalkis and Corinth being the other 
two) by means of which the later 
Macedonian kings kept Greece bound. 
It was built 290 b.c. by the great 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. The ruins, 
though not of the highest interest, 
are yet considerable, and the loveli- 
ness of the position alone is worth a 
visit. 

Immediately to the N. of Demetrias 
is the torrent Anaurus, through whose 
raging flood, at the melting of the 
snows on Pelion, the Goddess Hera, 
disguised as an aged woman, was borne 
by the young hero Jason. Having 
thus lost a sandal, he was afterwards 
recognised bv his uncle Pelias as the 
one-sandalled man destined to over- 
throw him. Extensive works are in 
progress (1889) to divide this torrent, 
so as to prevent a recurrence of the 
inundations which from time to time 
have threatened to destroy the vine- 
yards, and seriously damage the town 
of Volo. The plain is less unhealthy 
now than it formerly was; in 1884 a 
torrent from Pelion rushed over it, 
bringing in its course so much dibris 
that it raised the level 3 feet above 
its previous heighl^ thus making the 
neighbourhood much healthier. 

About 1 m. N. of the hill of Goritza 
is another named Epiacopi, almost cer- 
tainly the site of the city of Pelias and 
Jason, the far-famed lolkos by the sea, 
where the Argo was built with pines 
from Pelion. It should be remarked 
that though Pelion still deserves 



the Homeric epithet, hvoffitpvT^oy = 
"quivering with foliage," its pines 
have wholly disappeared. Of lolkos 
no ruins are left : perhaps it is buried 
under the alluvion, which is being 
constantly washed down from the 
mountains, but the name seems to 
survive in Volo, the appellation borne 
by the Turkish town close by, the 
fortifica.tions of which are now (1889) 
being demolished; a Greek town, 
New Volo, was founded at the Scala, 
or landing-place, only about 1850, 
and already it can boast of an active 
and thriving population. It is se- 
parated fipom the old town by a 
narrow strip of land formerly an un- 
wholesome swamp, now filled up and 
planted with Eucalyptus. From the 
crest of the hills which divide the 
sea-board from the plains of Thessaly, 
there is a beautiful prospect of the 
Turkish quarter, the white houses of 
the new town, the villages of Portaria 
and MacriniUa^ perched on the pre- 
cipitous sides of Pelion, the bold out- 
line of the coast, and the blue waters 
of the landlocked gulf. Just across 
the water are the ruins of PagassB, 

Volo was occupied by the Greek 
forces amidst great enthusiasm on 
the 15th November, 1881. Steamers 
from the Pirseus and many other 
places conveyed great crowds of people 
to witness the entry of the Greek 
troops. Volo is now the terminus of 
two branches of railway. One tra- 
versing the lesser Thessalian plain to 
Larissa (2 to 3 hrs.). Passing Veles- 
trino, the ancient Phera, home of 
King Admetus, and scene of the 
tragedy of Alkestis. From Larissa, 
where carriages may be obtained and 
tolerable rough accommodation, it is 
a drive of nearly 4 hrs. to the Gorge 
of Tempe. The Thessalian plain is 
well worth a visit ; in spring the young 
com and the grass on the fallows unite 
to give it the appearance of an enor- 
mous cricket field, treeless and house- 
less, and, save for numerous tumuli 
which dot its surface, a dead level, 
across which a furrow might be 
ploughed for 20 or 80 m. in any di- 
rection without encountering an ob- 
stacle. The second line traverses the 
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greater Thessallan plain to Trikkala, 
and thence to Kalabaka, whence the 
rock-built monasteries of Meteora, a 
kind of smaller Athos, may be visited. 
The ascent of the smaller monasteries 
is only to be made by swinging ladders, 
or in a net drawn up some hundred 
feet over a windlass. The night might 
be spent at H. Stephanos, or at any 
of the larger monasteries, in return 
for which hospitality the traveller may 
make some slight donation to the church. 
Or he may return to Trikkala for the 
night, proceeding to Volo on the 
following day. In these districts, in 
the neighbourhood of the northern 
frontier, it is well to be provided if 
possible with introductions to the 
Demarchs of the various towns, and to 
consult them as to the advisability of 
escort, &c. 

The ruins of other Greek cities may 
be seen on or near the shores of the 
beautiful gulf of Volo, which is indeed 
worthy of more thorough exploration 
by yachtsmen. It is sheltered by high 
hills, and its navigation is safe at all 
seasons of the year. 

From Volo a run of 13 m. will bring 
a boat to Nea Uintzela, also called 
Amaliopolis in honour of the late 
Queen of Greece, which was, till 
1881, the frontier town of the Greek 
kingdom. 

That portion of our Periplus which 
commences with the Gulf of Volo and 
finishes with the Saronic gulf, is pro- 
bably, for the yachtsman, the most 
delightful in the whole circuit of 
the Mediterranean, unless perhaps a 
similar claim may be preferred for the 
gulfs of Patras and Corinth. Long 
reaches of quiet, deep, blue water, 
sheltered perfectly from the fury of 
the open ^gean, a coast abound- 
ing everywhere with harbours and 
anchorages, and deep recesses safely 
screened from the angriest winds, 
magnificent scenery in all directions, 
and that of the highest possible 
historical interest — nowhere can a 
steam-yacht find seas more suitable for 
it ; let it, however, be well provided, 
for with creature comforts this lovely 
region is not too well supplied. 

Sailing S.E. from Nea Mintzela, 



past Tricherif and leaving on our right 
the deep bay of Ptdeum, whose ruins 
are still visible at its W. end, after 
12 m. we clear the long rocky pro- 
montory that terminates in Cape 
Stavros; then making due S. for 7 m. 
more arrive at Oreos on the N. coast 
of Euboea. 

d. The important island of Euboea, 
not less than 97 m. in length, and no- 
where so much as 20 broad, runs N.W. 
to S.E. in close proximity to the 
mainland coasts of Thessaly, Lokris, 
Boeotia, and Attica. The mountain 
range which traverses its entire length 
may be regarded as a continuation of 
Pelion; and about midway, where 
also the island is broadest, the grand 
pyramid of DeZpAt, anc. Dirphe, rises 
to no less a height than 7266 ft., 
thus taking rank quite among the 
first-class summits of Greece. The 
northern half of the island is extremely 
fertile, and better wooded than most 
parts of Greece, though here, as every- 
where else, the most wicked destruc- 
tion of the forests goes on unchecked. 
The southern .half is more arid, and 
less beautiful. 

The principal places in Euboea are 
Xeroohori at the N. end. Situated, as 
its name implies, in a fertile plain, 
surrounded by wooded heights ; close 
to it is Oreos, where probably the site 
of the ancient nistiaea must be looked 
for. Chalkis and Enmi, half-way down 
on the W. and E. coasts respectively, 
and Karystos, famous for its green-and- 
white marble, at the S. extremity. 
The E. coast rivals that of Pelion 
in its inhospitable harbourless preci- 
pitousness, and proved fatal, it will 
be remembered, to other 200 ships 
of Xerxes' fleet ; and with this know- 
ledge of it, for it is comparatively 
uninteresting, the yachtsman is re- 
commended to remain content. The 
W. coast will claim our attention 
further on. 

[A beautiful ride, which will take 2 
very long days, may be made from 
Oreos to Chalkis as follows : — 5} hrs. 
through Xerochori to Kokkinimilia, 
whence is obtained a panorama nearly 
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as beautiful as that from Pelion. 
Other 5) hrs. to Mandianika, and 4 
more to Achmet Aga, where is the 
property of that Mr, Noel who was 
such a benefactor to EubcBa. Here is 
a khan where the night may be 
passed. On the second day 6 hrs.' 
journey through yery splendid scenery 
brings one to Castellaes, whence it is 
3 hrs. to Chalkis. 

Or it might be worth while to ride 
by Xerochori to Kokkinimilia for the 
sake of the view, returning to Oreos 
the same day through lovely scenery 
by Kastaniotissa, where in August, 
1854, Mr. Leeves, the son of the Eng- 
lish chaplain at Athens, was murdered 
with his wife under circumstances of 
ffreat atrocity. This would be a long 
day's work, but worth some fatigue.] 

Leaving Oreos we find ourselves on 
the scene of the battle of Artemisium. 
At the N.E. extremity of Eubcea, near 
Cape Porticonisi, the Greeks appear 
to have awaited the advance of the 
Persian fleet, and resisted their advance 
during two days, while Leonidas 
made his famous stand at Thermo- 
pylae (B.C. 480). 

In the same waters, on April 23, 
1827, took place another smaller but 
most important battle. One of the first 
vessels of war ever propelled by steam, 
viz., the Karteria, under command of 
the famous English Philhellene, Frank 
Abney Hastings, on that occasion 
proved the power of steam in warfare, 
destroying, with the loss of only one 
man on his own side, a Turkish brig 
near the scala of Tricheri, assisted by 
land batteries and manned by a very 
superior force. 

Sailing 15 m. in a S.W. direction 
through the channel of Tricheri, which 
varies in width from 3 m. to less than 
2, we get clear of the long beak that 
forms the peninsula of Lithada, and 
obtain immediately a magnificent view 
of Parnassus, 

Other 15 m. due W. is the head of 
the Gulf of Lamia, into which we 
enter for the sake of Thermopylaj. On 
the northern side of this, the Maliac 
gulf of the ancients, is a broad square- 
headed bay, at whose N.W. comer is 



Stylidha, the '^ scala "of Lamia, whence 
to Lamia itself is about 8 m. 

e. Lamia is historically important as 
having, by the strength of its fortifica- 
tions, foiled the last attempt at inde- 
pendence made after the Macedonian 
conquest by the Greeks on the occasion 
afiPorded by the death of Alexander 
the Great. Here, in 323 B.C., Anti- 
pater, the Macedonian Viceroy, held 
out after a decisive defeat, until the 
arrival of overwhelming reinforce- 
ments from Asia enabled him to 
crush the patriotic insurgents. 

It is important now, as the capital 
of the fertile valley of the Elladha (the 
Spercheius of history), which runs for 
30 m. between the parallel ranges of 
Othrys and (Eta. It is also called 
Zaituni, from the number of its olive- 
trees. 

Lamia stands under the shadow of 
an old castle, from which there is an 
extensive view over the Spercheius 
valley towards Thermopylae, and par- 
ticularly of the stupendous precipices 
on the N. side of the highest point of 
Mount (Eta (7000 ft.), now called 
KatahothroHf where legend placed the 
funeral pyre of Hercules. The remains 
of antiquity at Lamia are inconsider- 
able. 

f. From Lamia to ThermopylsB is 
about 8 m. over the swampy plain of 
the Spercheius, whose alluvial deposits 
have completely changed the character 
of this once famous gate of Greece, and 
deprived it of its chief military import- 
ance. In former days the precipitous 
line of Mount (Eta pressed close on the 
sea, the interval between the two being 
for the most part occupied by a morass. 
Hot springs, 111° Fahr. (whence the 
name th&rmo-pyUB — "hot gates," is 
derived), burst out from the foot of 
the mountain in two places about a 
mile apart, and at each of these points 
(Eta throws out a projection, and be- 
tween the two there is a plain, once 
quite narrow, across which a widl was 
built for the defence of the pass. The 
springs on the E. side mark the true 
site of Thermopylae. The precipitous, 
character of Mount (Eta made its " 
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sage imposnble for any large army, 
and so compelled an invader to sqneeze 
by at this place, which would have 
been almost impregnable, but that 
there was also a circuitous mountain- 
track called Anopsea, practicable for 
light-armed troops, by means of which 
Thermopylse coidd be attacked in the 
rear. Thus in 480 b.c. the gallant 
resistance of Leonidas was overcome ; 
so also in 279 b.c. the Gauls forced 
their way southwards. Thermopyla 
has often enough been defended in 
later times, but rarely with success, 
the width of the space to be defended 
having increased with every century, 
until now the sea-shore is more than 
2 m. distant. The mouth of the Sper- 
cheius, which in the time of Leonidas 
was 5 m. N.W. of the pass, is now 
4 m. to the E. The coast-line of 
480 B.C. seems to have been entirely to 
the S. of the present bed of the river, 
crossing it only at a point 10 m W. 
of its present mouth. Close to a pool 
formed by the £. hot springs is a 
mound, probably that to which Leo- 
nidas and his 300 retreated, and where 
they were killed. From this point 
the other localities are easily traced. 
The camp of Xerxes lay about 3 m. to 
the W. 

The expedition to Thermopylie is 
perhaps more easily made by w- 
proaching it from Uie eastern side, 
especially by those going from S. to 
N. by landing off the village of Molo, 
whence the site of the battle is reached 
in about an hour and a half to two 
hrs. But as there are no carriages 
at Molo, they must be ordered by 
telegraph from Stylidha on the oppo- 
site side of the gulf. 

About 1} hr. distant, after a steep 
ascent on the flank of (Eta, is a small 
plsdn, where is the Folyandriiun, or 
sepulchral monument of the Greeks 
who fell at Thermopyles, an ancient 
tumulus with the remains of a square 
pedestal of red breccia, so much de- 
composed on its surface as to resemble 
grey limestone. 

About 545 A.D. an earthquake, the 
most widely felt and destructive of 
which Greece has record, which partly 
destroyed the then newly-built church 



of St. Sophia at Constantinople, and 
overthrew Patras and other cities in 
W. Greece, drove the waters of the 
Maliac gulf far up the valley of the 
Spercheius in one huge wave, which 
in its advance and retreat entirely 
desolated the country. 

Leaving tbe Maliac gulf, and turn- 
ing S.E., as soon as we have cleared 
C. ChiliomeU, we have, 3 m. inland 
(5 m. due S. of the cape), the mins of 
Thronium. This was situated where 
the R. Boagrius emerges from the 
mountains into the plain, and had im- 
portance as commanding the principal 
road from the N. into Phokis and 
Boeotia. 

Thronium belonged to the Eastern 
Lokrians, whose strip of territory ex- 
tended along the coast as far as the 
Bay of Kastri (Larymna), separated 
from Phokis and Bceotia by the long 
and low, but unbroken range of 
KnemUf which is a continually dimin- 
ishing prolongation of CEta. 

Six m. E.S.E. of C. Chiliomeli we 
pass a group of small islands forming 
a chain from C. Lith^dha, the W. 
point of Eubcsa, across to the Lokrian 
coast, and enter the Opuntian Gulf, 
now called the G, of TcUanda, 

Six m. S.S.E. from Lithidha, at the 
head of a deep bay, are the ruins of 
Daphnua, close to the water's edge. 

Opposite to Daphnus, and 12 m. 
distant, on the Eubcean coast, was 
^depstu, now Dijpso, a place possess- 
ing warm springs, near C. Therma, 
at the entrance of a long inlet that 
nearlv severs from the rest of the 
island the mountainous district of 
Lithidha. 

Due S. of Dipso, 8 m. distant on 
the mainland, is the promontory and 
village of Arhitxa, l| m. S.E. from 
which are the ruins of Kynus, formerly 
the principal port of Lokris. 

g. Opposite to this, across the chan- 
nel here 10 m. broad, is the village 
of JBovioes, with name scarcely altered 
from the ancient Orobim, where was 
an oracle of Apollo. About 3 m. 
almost due S. of the ruins of Kynns is 
the scala of the small modem town of 
Talanda, opposite the islet of the 
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same name, the Atdlanta of antiquity, 
which has thus extended its name 
to the whole gulf. The town is 4 m. 
inland, at the foot of the mountains. 

Continuing our course S. for 2 m. 
more into the farthest recess of the 
inner hay of Talanda, and landing 
opposite to the W. extremity of the 
second islet (Gaidhero Nisi = Donkey's 
Island), we find, one mile fi'om the 
shore, hy the village of Kardhenitzaf 
the ruins of Opus, the former capital 
of the province, once occupying the 
rank now accorded to Talanda. 

Hence returning to mid-channel, 
and steering S.E., we find it hut 5 m. 
broad, and appearing even less from 
the height of the land on either side. 
The Eubosan coast, which from Dipso 
has been little else than mountain 
descending steeply into the sea, now 
becomes an enormous wall of white 
cliff, extending under the name of 
KandUi for 5 m, at a height of from 
3000 to 4000 a 

As this is cleared, the peak of 
Delphi (5700 ft) comes finely into 
view, rivalling in magnificence Par- 
nassus itself, whose glories will never 
have been lost to the yachtsman all 
the way from Thermopylse, excepting 
when he was close under the Lokrian 
shore. 

Those who care for curiosities of 
physical geography are strongly ad- 
vised to put into the little gulflet of 
Kastri, about 20 m. by water from the 
scala of Talanda, where, besides the 
ruins of Larymna, they can examine 
the Katabothra and reappearance of 
the B, Kephissfu. This stream, having 
its source in Mount Gaioua, the 
highest summit in Greece, flows E.S.E. 
through Phokis and Boeotia, receiving 
the whole drainage both from the N. 
slopes of Parnassus and Helicon, and 
from the S. side of (Eta and Enemis, 
for nearly 50 m., when finding in 
Mount Knemis a barrier interposed 
between itself and the sea, it spreads 
itself out, turning the whole plain 
about its lower course into a lake or 
marsh, according as the season is wet 
or dry. Thus is formed the extensive 
lake of TopoUoi, or Eopaia, It occu- 
pies a sor&ce of 100 sq. miles, and 



is a pregnant source of fever in the 
neighbourhood. The waters escape 
by numerous Karafi6dpa, or subter- 
ranean outlets, which mostly unite 
underground, for only 4 streams subse- 
quently return to the light, of which 
one leads S. to Lake Likeri, anc. Hy- 
lika, and the other three E. to the 
gulf of Kastri. The largest of these 
is worthy of exploration. 

About 1 m. S. of the ruins of 
Larynma, a powerful stream will be 
noticed pourmg impetuously over the 
rocks into the sea. Its apparent source 
will be found under a cliff 30 ft. 
hi^h, in innumerable springs, which 
unite and form a river 40 or 50 ft. 
wide, and 3 or 4 deep, that flows with 
great rapidity down the vale. Hence 
for other 2 m. one must traverse a 
stony hollow, direction genendly S.W., 
between hills, above the subterranean 
course. There is a line of 15 ancient 
quadrangular shafts, evidently made 
for clearing the channel when ob- 
structed. Descending from this, one 
soon reaches the Katabdthra, of which 
there are three principal ones, each 
under a lofty rock, the two smsdler 
close together, the third and largest 
about \ m. away. There is also a 
lar^e cavern, dry in summer, through 
which the river flows at times. 

The natural Elatabdthra not being 
sufficient to carry off the flood water, 
the^ Boootians at some very remote 
period constructed two tunnels, long 
since choked, one to the sea, the other 
to the lake Hvlika This work has 
now been undertaken by the Lake 
Cogais Company, and in a ^ort time 
some 90 square miles of what has 
hitherto been a most pestilentifd 
swamp will be restored to abundant 
fertility. There are plenty of snipe in 
this country, and woodcock from 
November. 

[The exploration of the Katabothra 
may well be combined with an excur- 
sion to Thebes itself, which is 8^ m. 
firom Kokkino, a village about 2 m. 
beyond the Katabdthra. From Thebes 
one can return direct to Chalkis.] 

From Kastri a course of 10 m. S.E. 
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biio^ uB to the rather con^derable 
remains, close to the eea, of Aiithedon, 
not far inland from which is lake 
Part^inmi, vhich receives and dis- 
charges by Katahiilhra the waters of 
L. Likeri and L. Eopaig. Other 3 m. 
£,, a little beyond a small island, are 
fonnd the ruins of Salganeus; from 
which a course of 7 m., first N.E., 
then 8.E., round a considerable pro- 
montory, will bring one to Ohalkis 
itself. 



h. ObalUf, the second of the three 
"Fetters of Greece," occupies a most 
important position, where the long 
Eubcean channel has narrowed so &r 
as to be spanned by a bridge, by means 
of which it can complete!; command 
the navigation. 

Knoirn as Chalkie in ancient his- 
tory, it received in the Middle Ages 
the name of Evripo, from Euriptu 
the name of the strait. This was cor- 
rupted into Egripo, and then by an 
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addition of " >p " or " n " very common 
in modem Greek, thus — (« Tii;'E7,iiirou 
changing into (rri PJ^poro' — became . 
Negrtpa, which the Venetians further 
improved into tfegroponte, thfl"ponte" 
referring to the bridge. The latttr 
title, applied first to the town, soon 
was given to the whole island ; but 
nowadays Chalkis for the town, and 
Enbcea, pronounced Evvia, for the 
island, are fast driving out bolhNegro- 
ponte and Kgripo. 

Considerable perplexity may be 
■voided by the traveller who remem- 



bers that aa and eu are now, and 
probably always have been, pro- 
nonnced by the Greeks as av and n> 
respectively, and that b also is sonnded 



dued. The first bridge seems to have 
been bnilt in 410 B.C. by the Btsotians, 
with the express intention of harassing 
the Athenians. Often destroyed and re- 
stored, il has continued more or less, in 
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various stages of repair, from that time 
till now. The present structure dates 
from 1857. The strait itself is divided 
into two by a small rocky island on 
vrhich is a Venetian furt with two round 
towers resting on ancient foundations. 
The shallow channel between the island 
and the mainland is about 85 ft. wide, 
and is spanned by a stone bridge, 
the other, through which is a strong 
current, is 63 ft. wide. 

Under this bridge take place those 
extraordinary changes of current which 
have been a perplexity both to ancients 
and modems. The direction of the 
current, which is sometimes as much as 
8 m. per hour, changes several times 
a day ; the water remains quiescent 
but for a few minutes, and speedily 
resumes its velocity. Curious as these 
changes appear, they are probably 
sufficiently accounted for by the com- 
bined effects of tide and wind, espe- 
cially of the latter, upon the surround- 
ing seas. The drawbridge is opened 
for the passage of vessels at the turn 
of the tide. In 1848 the channel 
was deepened to 18 ft. Through this 
channel there is an active traffic 
carried on from Volo and other ports 
by Greek steamers of 300 and 400 tons, 
and in 1878 H.M. screw surveying 
vessel "Sylvia,** 867 tons, passed 
through. 

In Chalkis, which from the days 
of its independence and glory has 
been continuously an important place, 
whether under Macedonians, Romans, 
Byzantines, Venetians, or Turks, there 
are naturally scarce any Hellenic re- 
mains. Its aspect at present is more 
Turkish than that of any other place 
in Greece. Minarets, significantly 
truncated, are still seen; and some 
Mohammedan and Jewish families still 
remain. It has a population of about 
7000. 

Immediately to the S. of the Euripns 
bridge is a shallow muddy circular 
sheet of water about 1^ m. in diameter, 
now called Vurko, and once known as 
the small port of Aulis. On the hill 
to the S. of this are some ruins sup- 
posed to be that of Aulis itself. Escap- 
ing by the narrow opening to the S.E. 
from the inner basm, we enter the 

[3fe(2t(errafi«an'.] 



large port of Aulis, a reach of deep 
water running N. and S., about 3 m. 
by 1 m. in extent, whose exit south- 
wards is by an opening about ^ m. 
wide. On the Boeotian side, a mile 
from the S. entrance, is the village of 
Vathy, also identified by some with 
AiMs, Vathy, which is simply fiaJdvs 
= deept is a name often applied in 
Greece to a place with a deep harbour, 
and in this connection will meet us 
again. 

It was in this large port of Aulis 
that the Grecian fleet assembled before 
the siege of Troy, and here that Aga- 
memnon sought to propitiate the Gods 
who withheld the wind, by the sacrifice 
of his daughter Iphigenia. Agesil'aus, 
the Spartan king, before invading 
Asia Minor in 396 B.C., attempted to 
offer sacrifice in Aulis in imitation of 
Agamemnon. The Thebans prevented 
him by force, and the legacy of mutual 
hatred left behind proved to all Greece 
as disastrous as the wrath of Kly- 
temnestra to Agamemnon. 

i Immediately below port Vathy 
is Dramisi, where mules may be> 
obtained for an expedition to Tanagra 
(1^ iir. to 2 hrs.), passing through vil- 
lage of Skimatari, where the various 
tombstones and fragments discovered 
round Tanagra are stored in two 
sheds. The road thence to Tana- 
gra is lined with the graves in which 
the celebrated terra-cotta figurines 
were discovered. Of Tanagra the 
circuit of the walls with its gates and 
towers may be traced all the way 
round, the upper platform on whicm 
Pausanius describes the temples and 
sacred buildings to have stood isolated 
may be traced, as well as the site of 
the theatre, overgrown with scrub, but 
nothing is to be seen — it is a mere 
wilderness of stones and thistles. It 
was the birthplace of the poetess 
Corina, who won the lyric prize from 
Pindar, and whose beauty is praised 
by Pausanias, who saw her portrait at 
Tanagra. Still further S. we have 
the village of DeliBi, identified with 
Ddium, where in 424 b.c. took place 
one of the most important battles of 
the Pelopounesianwar; the Athenian^ 

Q 
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among whom was Socrates, receiving 
a severe defeat from the Boeotians. 
Delisi has unfortunately another and 
sadder interest for Englishmen, for it 
was between it and the neighbouring 
village of Sykamino that the un- 
fortunate Mr. Herbert and his three 
companions were killed by the brigands 
in April 1870. 

At the head of a small bay, 4 m. E. 
of Delisi, is the mouth of the B. Asopusj 
so often mentioned in Greek history, 
and marking also the boundary be- 
tween Bceotia and Attica. 

Again 2 or 3 m. E. is 8cala Oropo 
(Apostoli), Mules and donkeys may 
here be obtained for an expedition to 
the Amphiaranm, or Oracle of Am- 
phiaraus, the mystic Theban priest 
and king. (1 hr. or IJ hr. by the 
village of Markopoulo, with remark- 
able view over the Earipus chan- 
nel). It lies in a beautiful glen 
traversed by a stream which seems 
to spring from the rock and runs 
through a bed filled with oleanders 
along the remains of a colonnade some 
200 yds. in length. Scanty remains 
of dke temple and numerous dedi- 
catory inscriptions to Amphiaraus have 
been found, a little theatre with 
fairly perfect scena, and five fine 
marble armchairs inscribed NIKWN 
NIKWNOE lEPEYE AMYIA- 
PAOY* are built into the hill behind 
the colonnade. The excavations were 
made recently by the Hellenic ArchsBO- 
logical Society. Much still remains 
uncovered. Well worth a visit. 

Immediately opposite in Enboea, 
4^ m. distant, are the ruins of Sretria, 
very considerable. Eretria, then oc- 
cupying a different position, was the 
first Greek city to feel the wrath of 
King Darius, being destroyed by Datis 
and Artaphemes in 490 B.C., a few 
days before the battle of Marathon. 
Rebuilt after the rout of the Persians, 
it maintained a rivalry with Chalkis 
till the Macedonian conquest. 

Sailing S.E. from Eretria, a course 
of 7 m. takes us to the mouth of a 
torrent near the village of KaJamoB. 
The above expedition may be equally 
well made from this place. The 
Amphiaraum is 2 to 3 miles distant. 



A further run of 10 m. E.S.E. brings 
us to the very interesting ruins of 
Bhanmu. Here two temples, of white 
marble, beautifully placed on a woody 
height overhanging the sea, togetlier 
with fortifications of considerable 
strength, presented a perfect type both 
of a Greek sanctuary and a Greek for- 
tress. Though now overthrown, and 
heaped on the ground in wild confu- 
sion, they still make one of the love- 
liest and most interesting scenes in 
Greece. This is well worthy of a 
visit. 

The coast of Eubcea, which is here 
simply a long succession of sharp pro- 
montories and deep gulfs, now draws 
near to the coast of Attica, and re- 
duces the width of the channel to 
2^ m. ; and this, as also the wider sea 
immediately beyond, is studded with 
numerous islets. 

k. Making E. from Rhamnus, and 
then S. till we have cleared a sharp 
rocky promontory projecting S. from 
the Attic coast, and called Kynasura or 
" Dog's Tail," we turn N.W. into the 
bay of Marathon, a course of from 10 
to 12 m. fh)m Rhamnus. Here, m 
490 B.C, a few days after the destruc- 
tion of Eretria, landed the Persian 
host under the guidance of Hippias, 
the former tyrant of Athens. The 
spot was selected as being both a good 
landing-place, and the best in all 
Attica for cavalry movements. •* The 
plain of Marathon," writes Mr. Finlay, 
'* extends in a perfect level along this 
fine bay, and is in length about 6 m., 
in breadth never less than l^ m. 
Two marshes bound the extrenuties 
of the plun : the southern is not v^ery 
large, and is almost dry at the con- 
clusion of the great heats; but tbe 
northern, which generally covers con- 
siderably more than a square mile, 
offers several parts which are at all 
seasons impassable. Both, however, 
leave a broad, fine, sandy beach 
between them and the sea. The 
uninterrupted flatness of the plain is 
hardly relieved by a single tree ; and 
an amphitheatre of rugged hills and 
rocky mountains separates it from the 
rest of Attica." 
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* The Athenian forces under Mil- 
tiades remained entrenched on the 
hills above for some days, probably 
until the Persians bad sent their 
cavalry back to Eubcea, and then 
descended to the attack, and gained 
that victory whose importance to man« 
kind can by no possibility be over- 
rated, though it may be freely ad* 
mitted that the loss to the Persians, 
whether of men or courage, was not 
great. In the centre of the plain and 
about ^ m. from the western edge 
stands what appears to be an artificial 
mound about 30 ft. high and 400 to 
500 in circumference. It is supposed 
to have been the common grave of all 
the Greeks who fell in the battle. In 
the excavations undertaken by Dr. 
Schliemann, however, nothing was 
discovered. The village of Vrana 
occupies the site of Marathon itself. 

The fine mountain, nearly 4000 ft. 
high, to the S.W. of the plain of Mara- 
thon is FenteUous, from whose quarries 
was obtained the white marble with 
which the Athenian temples were 
built. 

If it be thought worth while to visit 
Xarystos in Eubcea, a course of 30 m. 
passing the island of Petali, and C. 
Paiximadhi, will bring us to the ruins, 
situated on the shore at the head of a 
fine bay sheltered on 3 sides, but badly 
exposed to the S. The modem Karysto 
is 1^ m. inland. Karystos was famous 
for its marble, green with white bands, 
much prized at Rome during the Em- 
pire. Here also landed the Persian 
army before the siege and fall of 
Eretria, whose unhappy citizens, in 
spite of the victory at Marathon, were 
carried away slaves to Asia. Close to 
is Mt Ocha, 5000 ft. high, now called 
Mt, Elias, 13 m. S. from Marathon, 
or 23 W.S.W. from Karystos, is the 
port of Vraona, Both on the shore of 
the inlet, and 2 m. inland up a valley 
are ruins of the ancient harbour town, 
and city of the same name, Braurout 
famous for its sanctuary of Artemis in 
which was the wooden goddess brought 
from Tauris. 

2 m. fiurther S. we reach the har- 



bour of Baphtij the andent PrasisB, of 
which there are some slight vestiges. 
Here is a commodious harbour sepa- 
rated in two by a tongue of land. On 
a rocky islet at the entrance of the 
bay is a colossal statue of a draped 
female figure in a sitting posture, the 
head only is wanting. Both figure 
and chair are hewn out of a single 
block of Pentelic marble. 

Again 10 m. S. we find another ex- 
cellent harbour, now called Fort Man- 
driy sheltered by the Long Island, 
Makronisi, the anc. Helena. Above 
the harbour are some remains of the 
ancient theatre of Thorikus, celebrated 
in mythology as the legendary home 
of Gephalus and Procris. 

L Another 1-^ m. S. and we reach 
the bay of Ergasteria) in which lies 
Laurinxn, a modem town of 5000 inhab. 
nearly all connected with the mines ; 
the harbour is spacious and is much 
frequented by our steamers taking 
in mineral from the works of the 
Laurium Ore*Smelting Company. A 
railway of 6 m. connects Ergasteria 
with the old silver and lead mines of 
LatMrium, which are situated among 
hills covered with pines, and are of 
the highest interest. It was with the 
silver obtained from these mines that 
Themistocles persuaded the Athenians 
to build the fleet that afterwards con- 
quered at Salamis, but their defective 
method of smelting left 10 per cent, of 
lead in the scoria. The task of ascer- 
taining whether some 7 per cent, of 
lead could yet be extracted by modem 
processes from this refuse was readily 
accorded by the Greek Government to 
Messrs. Boux and Serpieri. When the 
experiment had proved successfnl, diffi- 
culties were raised which terminated 
in a compromise, the Government 
buying up the whole concem, and 
continuing it in reality under much 
the same management as before, be- 
sides the working of the refuse. The 
old mines themselves have been much 
extended and are being worked by a 
French Company. 

m. From Ergasteria, 4 m. S.W., is 
Cape Cdonna, more widely knowr 
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Simiiuii. On the rocky peninsula, high 
above the waters, and visible from a&r, 
stand the 12 white marble Doric co- 
lumns that remain of the famous 
temple of Pallas Athena. The choice 
of this position for a temple dedi- 
cated to the tutelary goddess of the 
Athenian soil is most appropriate. 
"Minerva thus appeared to stand in 
the vestibule of Attica. The same 
feeling which placed her statue at the 
gate of the citadel of Athens erected 
her temple here." Exposed to the 
full fury of every gale, and deeply 
weathered by the salt sprays of 20 
centuries, these lovely columns form 
perhaps the most touching memorial 
of vanished greatness that is to be 
found even in Greece. 

About 4 m. W. from Sunium is 
another of the many islands bearing 
the name Gaidheronisi or Donkey's 
Islet. 

This passed, we steer N.W. into the 
Saronic Chilf, and after 12 m. arrive 
at Vari, the ancient Anagyrus, situ- 
ated at the head of a little bay, shel- 
tered from N.E. and W., but terribly 
exposed to the S. This is much fre- 
quented by sportsmen during the 
autumn for snipe and quail. Only 
half-an-hour distant from Vari, but 
not to be found without a guide, is an 
interesting cave with stalactites and 
inscriptions. The long ridge of Hy- 
metttis here sinks down into the sea, 
throwing out the promontory that 
forms the bay of Van. 

XL. A 4 m. course will suffice to bring 
us abreast of the last of the three 
fingers of this promontory, whence 
9 m. N.W. will bring us into the Bay 
of Fhalemm. 

New Fhalenun is the watering-place 
of the Athenians, much frequented for 
sea bathing. 

At the E. comer of this bay, from 
which the Parthenon on the Acropolis 
is distinctly seen, being not more than 
3 m. distant, was Old Phslemm, the 
original port of Athens, near the spot 
now called Treis Pyrgoi, The direct 
road from Athens to Fhalerum led 
over firm ground, but immediately to 



the W., all along the bay, and inter- 
vening between Athens and the penin- 
sula of the PirsBus, was a broad swamp, 
in ancient times far more marshy even 
than now. 

But after the Persian wars Themis- 
tocles, perceiving that the two rocky 
hills of PirGBus, with their three 
natural harbours of unrivalled excel- 
lence, afforded a position at once more 
defensible and convenient, persuaded 
the Athenians to plant there their 
port-town, fortify it on an unprece- 
dented scale, traverse the marsh by a 
raised causeway, and protect the com- 
munications between their new har- 
bour and their city by long walls, at 
first two in number, viz., one from 
Phalerum, 3 m. in length, and one 
from Pirfflus, about 4^ m. long. Snb- 
eec^uently, however, a third wall was 
built parallel to this second one, and 
550 ft. from it on its E. side, and the 
wall from Phalerum was allowed to 
fall into decay. 

The marsh, into whose swampy 
extent disappear the scanty waters of 
those far-famed streams, the Ilissos 
and the Kephissus, is now the fa- 
vourite shooting-ground of Athenian 
sportsmen ; and the sandy beach afibrds 
bathing so excellent that a branch 
line has been constructed from the 
Athens and Pirteus railway, for the 
convenience of bathers from the 
capital. 

The level beach extends about 2 m. 
W. from Phalerum, and here in May 
1827 landed a considerable army of 
Greeks and Philhelleues, under Sir 
Richard Church and Admiral Coch- 
rane, to relieve the Acropolis, thea 
closely invested by the Turks under 
Reschid Pasha. The issue was dis- 
astrous in the extreme, and the defeat 
received on this occasion annihilated 
for the moment all the hopes of the 
Greeks ; so much so as to induce the 
subsequent interference of England, 
France and Bussia, to save them from 
extermination by the Turks and 
Egyptians. Navarino followed only 
five months later. 

The monument near the shoi« at 
the W. end of the bay is that of Ka* 
raiskaki, one of the noblest of the 
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Greek chieftains, who fell in a skir- 
mish a day or two before the battle. 

The peninsula of the Piremu, origin- 
ally no- doubt an island, consists of 
two rocky heights connected by a low 
and narrow isthmus. The higher of 
the two, now called Castella, better 
known as Munechia HiU or Mt. 8t, 
JSlias from the small church on the 
summit, is that nearest to Athens, and 
rises abruptly from the marsh and the 
sea to the height of about 300 ft. The 
other, Aote or Stawoa, where is the 
signal station, to the S.W. of the 
former, is less lofty and less steep, 
but occupies a larger area. The 
whole peninsula, roughly speaking 
3| m. by 1 m., was entirely surrounded 
by the enormous fortifications of The- 
mistocles, except where precipices, 
rising directly from the water, made 
them unnecessary. 

The walls are said to have been 60 
ft. high, and were of unusual solidity, 
as the existing remains show. They 
enclosed also a considerable space on 
the fiirther side of the large harbour. 

Just } m. S. of the monument of 
Karaiskaki is the entrance of the first 
and smallest of the three harbours. 
This is now called Fhanari, and is by 
archsBologists generally supposed to be 
the Munwhia of antiquity. 

Again f m. S.W. of this is the rery 
narrow mouth, still sharply defined by 
the ancient moles, of the second har- 
bour, now called 8tratiotiki| by many 
thought to be Munechia, but more 
correctly identified with the Zea of the 
ancients. It is frequently called by 
its old Turkish appellation of Leman 

It is the rery perfection of a har- 
bour ; a lovely circular basin, about 
i m. diameter, with clear water. It 
is now little used ; but the Athenians 
of old made it more particularly the 
home of their vessels of war. 196 
ship-houses were ranged round its 
shores, and still under its limpid 
waters may be seen, sunk in the solid 
rock, pairs of grooves in which wheels 
seem to have been used for the pur- 
pose of hauling up the triremes. It is 



very shallow ; only small craft can 
enter. 

From this harbour the traveller is 
recommended to ascend the hill Cos- 
tellaj the Mtmechia of old. Not now 
inhabited, it is literally covered with 
relics of its former occupation. Foun- 
dations, &c., are found at every step ; 
but the visitor need look to his going, 
or he may too easily fall into one of 
the numerous cisterns, spacious below, 
and deep, whose narrow necks gape 
unprotected on the hill-side. These 
constitute a real danger at dusk. The 
view from the hill-top towards Athens 
is remarkably fine, particularly about 
sunset The plain of Attica is spread 
before one's eyes, overhung by the 
three famous mountains, Mymettns, 
on the rt., a long unbroken ridge, 
Pentdicus in the background, and the 
broken range of Fames on the 1. ; 
while from the middle of the plain 
rise the steep rocky peak of Lyka- 
hettus, and the bold square Acropolis, 
crowned by the Parthenon, and sur- 
rounded by the innumerable and un* 
equalled monuments of the fairest city 
of antiquity. 

Zea now really forms part of the 
town of Piraeus, but thence to the 
harbour of the latter by water is a 
circuit of about 4 m. 

On the summit of the hill which 
necessitates this circuit are numerous 
stone quarries ; but nothing of interest, 
except the noble prospect to S. and W. 
of ^gina, Salamis, &c. At the S.W. 
extremitv is a lighthouse, whence the 
third and largest harbour, the PirsBus 
itself, is approached by a channel f 
m. long, and rather more than } m. 
broad. 

On the rt., just before the entrismce 
of the PirsBus, is found close to the 
sea, and often under water, the Tomb 
of Themistocles. Not well said by 
Byron to be ** high o'er the land," its 
position is yet most appropriate, for he 
who stands there has full in view 
** the gulf, the rock of Salamis," the 
scene and monument of the glory of 
the great Athenian, 
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79. Thb PiRjnrs and Athens. 

ThePirsniB. 

The entrance to the Pirsdus is even 
straighter than that of Zea, and like it 
defined by moles, which are in fact 
part of the ancient fortifications. The 
medisBval name, Porto Dhrdhhdni, was 
derived from a colossal lion of white 
marble on the beach, now in Venice, 
whither it was taken by Morosini. 
The narrow entrance passed, the port 
widens at once into a magnificent 
sheet of water, f m. by ^ m., every- 
where deep except at the N.W. cor- 
ner, which is part of the marsh 
already mentioned. That portion of 
the harbour immediately to the rt. 
on entering seems to have been de- 
voted by the ancient Athenians to 
their ships of war, and the remainder 
given to commerce. 

There may often be seen anchored 
here three or four iron-dads, a host of 
merchant-ships, and small trading 
craft. The only difficulty is in en- 
tering between the two ancient mole- 
heads. 

The modern town has sprung up 
since 1834. It extends round the IN. 
and E. sides of the harbour, and is 
continually increasing. There are 
broad open boulevards, good houses, 
a large theatre and capacious stores. 
There are public gardens, where a 
band plays generally on Sunday, and 
on one other afternoon in the week. 
In the Communal School is an inter- 
esting small museum. The carriage- 
road to the capital is 5 m. long, aud 
follows the line of the most northern 
of the Long WaUs, of which the foun- 
dations are visible. 

The rly. stations are near the N.W. 
comer of the harbour, whence to 
Athens is 20 min. journey. Trains 
leave Athens and Piraeus at every } 
hr. In summer, during the bathing 
season, trains leave both places for- 
Phalerum nearly every ^ hr. 

Athens. 

It is beyond the scope of the pre- 
sent work to attempt to deal with 



Athens. For detiails the reader is 
referred to Murray's Handbook for 
Greece, where it is treated at great 
length. The following brief notes 
may, however, be found useful. | 

Museums, — 1st. That on the Patissia 
Road, chiefly statues. 2nd. Polytechnic 
(next building on same road), contain- 
ing Schliemann's Mykensd treasures 
and the collection of vases, &c., for- 
merly in the Varvakeion, Srd. Temple 
of Theseus used as a museum. 4th. 
Museum on Acropolis. 5th. Certain 
reliefs, &c., are to be seen at the 
Ministry of Public Worship in Hermes 
Street. 

King's Garden, pleasant and shady, 
open to public after 3.30 PJf. 

C^ttfcAes.— Many ** Orthodox," the 
favourite appellation of the B^tem 
or Greek Church : some Roman, 
among the Greeks always called 
" Western " or " Italian : " one Russian 
church of great beauty ; and close to 
it, near the Palace Square, the JSngliA 
Church of St, Paul. The E. window 
in the latter is a memorial of Messrs. 
Herbert, Vyner and Lloyd, murdered 
in 1870 near Delisi. 

The Byzantine churches of Athens, 
built between 500 and 1100 ▲.!>., are 
extremely curious and beautifnl. The 
Bavarian builders of the modem city 
showed them no mercy, but several 
remain, gems of their kind, and of 
extremely small dimensions, of vrhidi 
the tiny old Cathedral (containing the 
body of the Patriarch Gregorios, who 
was murdered in Constantinople on 
Easter Day, 1821, at the outbreak of 
the Greek War of Independence), and 
the churches of 8. Theodore^ 8. Nteo- 
demus, and that called Kapndkariiakf 
are the most interesting. The last- 
named was marked out for destraction, 
as its position in the very centre of the 
main street shows, but saved by the 
positive refusal of the population to 
have it destroyed. Its extraordinary 
beauty and picturesi^ueness are now 
happily better appreciated. 

Modem Athens is intersected by 
two main streets, running at right 
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angles one to the other. The one, 
the street of Hermes, starts from 
the square below the Palace at the 
extreme £. of the town, and runs W. 
down to the railway station. The 
other, the street of Melius, virtually 
starts from the foot of the Acropolis, 
which forms the S. limit of the city, 
cuts the first named in two, and runs 
N., passing by the square called Con- 
eord^ till outside the town it becomes 
the Patissia Boad, 

Stadium Street runs from Palace 
Square to .£olus Street, so that the 
three main streets may be considered 
as forming a triangle in the heart of 
the city. 

A bare enumeration of the principal 
monuments of antiquity is all that can 
be here attempted. The following 
list follows as nearly as possible their 
order of position, starting from the 
Railway Station. 

The Temple of Theseus (Museum). 
Bock Areopagus, or Mars' Hill. 
Hill Pnyx. 

^I^led ^ ^"^^^ *^ ) on the hill 

Monument of Philo- 1 f ^^^ ^"" 
,^»nnn I seum. 

pappus . • • • J 

Acropolis. 

PBOFTLMJLf with Temple of Nike 
Apteros. 

To the left is the Ereghtheuh ; to 
the right the [Parthenon. Behind it 
is the low modem building used as a 
museum. 

Fountain of Callirrhob and the 
Stadium on the 1. bank of the Ilissus. 

Temple of Jupitbr Olympius and 
Arch of Hadrian on the r. bank. 

Choragic Monument of Lysikrates 
(the Lantern of Demosthenes). 

Horologium of Andronikus Kyr- 
rhestes (the Tower of the Winds). 

Stoa of Hadrian. 

The New Agora. 

Some deep excayations in what may 
be £et.irly csdled the ancient Cemetery 
N.W, of the modem town. 

The steep ascent to the little church 
on the summit of Mt. Lykabettus, 800 ft 
above sea level, 500 ft. above the town, 
is well worth making, for the sake of 



the view, particularly hefore exploring 
Athens : the best ascent is at the back. 
A British School of ArchsBology has 
been established at Athens, for the 
purpose of promoting the study of 
Greek archeology in all its branches, 
encouraging and assisting the explora- 
tion of ancient sites, and tracing the 
ancient roads and routes. 



80. Excursions. 

Marathon (see p. 226). 
The Peelsus, Daphne, Eleusis, Sa- 
LAMis, to the Isthmus of Corinth. 

The traveller whose only object is 
to go from one point to another, will 
naturally choose the rly. Trains 
leave the Piraeus for Eleusis, Megara, 
Kalamdki, Corinth and Patras, three 
times a day, the distance is 142 Eng. m. 
and occupies 10 hrs. We will sup- 
pose he makes the voyage by steamer, 
or in his yacht. 

Starting from the Pireeus the regular 
Greek steamers take but 3^ hrs. to 
reach the port of Kalamfiki on the 
Isthmus of Corinth ; a lovely voyage, 
closely skirting the outer or S. coast 
of Salamis, and affording beautiful 
views of iBgina, Megara, the Skironian 
rocks, the Geraneian mountains, and 
those of Argolis, the Acro-Corinthus, 
and the Isthmus itself, with the hu^e 
mass of Mt KyUene (mod. Ziria) m 
the background. 

Not far from the Pirieus is a sin- 
gular view of Mt. S. Elias, 1700 ft, in 
^gina, capped, as it were, by Mt, 
CkeUma^ 2400 ft., on the peninsula of 
Methana, which is again overtopped 
by ML OrlhoUlhi, 3550 ft., on the 
mainland of Argolis. Again, from 
near the S.W. point of Salamis, may 
be clearly discerned through a dip in 
the long line of Argolic mountains 
the lofty peak of Kani, 6350 ft, the 
highest of the range of Famon (mod. 
Malevo), in Lakonia. 

But more beautiful still, and far 
more interesting, is the course that 
would be naturally preferred by a 
steam-yacht, passing inside the island 
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of Salainis, and following faithfully 
the coast of Attica. 

a. Bearing to the rt. from the har- 
bour of the Pirajus, we leave close on 
the 1. the islet of Psyttaleia (mod. 
Lipsokontali), where, after the battle of 
Salamis, the victorious Greeks slew to 
a mail a picked troop of Persians, sta- 
tioned there by Xerxes to destroy the 
crews of the vessels he expected to 
see driven on shore. Bjyond this 
island a somewhat deep bay, the very 
scene of the battle, runs back into the 
mainland. A few minutes' walk from 
the extremity of this bay brings one 
up a steep stony hill to the spot iden- 
tified by tradition imth the seat of 
Xerxes during the engagement. 

In association no prospect can be 
richer than that from this ** rocky 
brow,'' but hemmed in, as it is, by 
rugged treeless hills of inconsiderable 
height, it cannot be compared in 
beauty with that of the bay of Elettsis 
which bursts upon the traveller's eye, 
when, after threading the narrow chan- 
nel and rounding the bold promontory 
formed by Mt. MgaleoSj he emerges 
into that land-locked sea. '* Among 
the many beautiful bays which adorn 
the winding shores of Greece, there 
is none more remarkable than that 
of Eleusis. Formed on the eastern, 
northern, and western sides by a noble 
sweep of the Attic coast, it is closed 
on the S. by the northern shore of the 
island of Salamis, which being sepa- 
rated only from the mainland at either 
end of a narrow tortuous channel, has 
the appearance of being a continuation 
of the mountains of Attica which sur- 
round the other sides of the amphi- 
theatre, and thus the bay in every 
direction resembles a beautiful lake. 
For modem purposes, however, the 
Bay of Salamis is more useful as a 
harbour." — Leasee, Bearing still to the 
right to the extreme £. of the bay, one 
arrives at the point where the carriage- 
road, which has come from Athens 
through the pass of Dofhne, descends 
to and strikes the sea, which it hence- 
fbrth follows closely as far as Eleusis. 

Here it is well worth while to land. 



The walk up to the summit of the pass, 
400 ft., along a good road for 2 m. as far 
as the monastery of Daphne, is itself 
extremely pretty, and pursued for about 
another mile' affords the most splendid 
of all the views of Athens itself. 

The monastery church, now half 
ruined, was a splendid monument of 
Byzantine art; it had a Gothic porch 
added by the De la Roche, Frank 
Dukes of Athens. They made the 
monastery their St. Denis, and a 
couple of sarcophagi, which once con- 
tained their ashes, still remain in the 
church. It was occupied as a military 
post during the War of Independence, 
and suffered terribly in consequence. 
The marks of Turkish yataghans and 
pistol-balls may be seen on the frescoes 
of saints and martyrs, and on the rich 
mosucs, now blackened by fire, that 
adorned the interior. 

The defile itself, though quite on a 
small scale, is, for Attica, well wooded ; 
the forms of the mountains are strik- 
ingly romantic ; but its great charm 
is the glorious view of the Bay of 
Eleusis, seen to perfection as one re- 
turns down the pass. • 

The "Sacred Way" taken by the 
solemn processioi> that went every 
year from Athens to Eleusis was almost 
identical with the modem road. But 
the ancient road may have been said 
to be lined on either side with monu- 
ments, many of which are described 
by Pausanias. A temple of Apollo 
stood near to the present monasteiy, 
and contributed materials to its build- 
ing, some of which were removed by 
Lord Elgin, and are now in the British 
Museum. A short mile nearer to 
Eleusis was a temple of Aphrodite. 
Doves of white marble have been dis- 
covered at the foot of the rocks (on the 
1., facing Eleusis). There are also 
several niches for votive offerings. 
The perpendicular- rock in which 
they are cut is probably the r^ 
voik\\ov of Pausanias. From the bot- 
tom of the pass the road turns sharp 
to the rt., hard pressed between 
the rocky hill and the sea. Here 
may be seen distinct traces of the 
ancient road cut in the solid rock. A 
little further are tiie BheiH, or salt 
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springs, that once separated the Bleu- 
sinian from the Athenian territory, 
and now, held up by a mill-dam, form 
a small salt-water lake close to the 
sea. Sailing hence across the bay 
direct to Eleosis we enjoy a fine view 
of the fertile Thriasian plain, where, 
according to tradition, com was first 
grown, and of the heights of S^mnt 
Fames beyond it. Rounding a point 
formed by the alluvium of the Saran- 
dapotamo torrent, the Eleusinian Ke- 
phissus, we reach Eleusis itself, where 
the remains of the ancient quay still 
afford good landing. 

b. Elensk, the birthplace of ^schy- 
lus, is still a considerable village. This 
very ancient city is supposed to have 
derived its name from the advent 
(lA€V(rw) of Ceres, who, with Proser- 
pine, was worshipped here with annual 
processions and the celebrated JEleth 
sinian Mysteries, said to have been 
prescribed by Ceres herself. 

"Eleusis was built at the eastern 
end of a low rocky height, a mile in 
length, which lies parallel to the sea- 
shore, and is separated to the W. from 
the falls of Mount Kerata by a narrow 
branch of the plain. The eastern ex- 
tremity of the hill was levelled arti- 
ficially for the reception of the Hierum 
of Demeter (Ceres) and the other sacred 
buildings. Above these are the ruins 
of an Acropolis. (Castellnm, quod et 
imminet, et circumdatum est templo. — 
Jjivy, XXXI, 25.) A triangular space of 
about 500 yds. each side, lying between 
the hill and the shore, was occupied 
tj the town of Eleusis. On the eastern 
side, the town wall is traced along the 
summit of an artificial embankment 
carried across the marshy ground fi*om 
some heights near the Hierum, on one 
of which stands a castle (built during 
the middle ages of the Byeantine 
empire). This waU, according to a 
common practice in the military archi- 
tecture of the Greeks, was prolonged 
into the sea, so as to form a mole 
sheltering a harbour, whidi was en- 
tirely artificial, and was ibrmed bv 
this and two other longer moles which 
project about 100 yds. into the sea. 
There are many remains of walls and 



buildings along the shore, as well as 
in other parts of the town and citadel; 
but they are mere foundations, the 
Hierum alone preserving any consider- 
able remains.'' — Leake, 

Upon approaching Eleuffls from 
Athens, the first conspicuous object is 
a dilapidated pavement, terminating 
in heaps of ruins, the remains of a 
propylsBum, of very nearly the same 
plan and dimensions as that of the 
Acropolis of Athens. Before it, near 
the middle of a platform cut in the 
rock, are the ruins of a small temple, 
40 ft. long and 20 broad, which was 
undoubtedly the temple of Artemis Pro- 
pylsBa, The peribolus which abutted 
on the propylieum, formed the exterior 
inclosure of the Hierum. At a distance 
of 50 ft. from the propylseum was the 
north-eastern angle of the inner in- 
closure, which was in shape an irre- 
gular pentagon. Its entrance was at 
the angle just mentioned, where the 
rock was cut away both horizontally 
and vertically to receive another pro- 
pylasum much smaller than the former, 
and which consisted of an opening 
32 ft. wide between two parallel walls 
of 50 ft. in length. Towards the inner 
extremity, this opening was narrowed 
by transverse walls to a gateway of 
12 ft. in width. Near this spot lay, 
until the year 1801, the colossal bust 
of Pentelic marble, crowned with a 
basket, which is now deposited in the 
public library at Cambridge. It has 
been supposed to be a fragment of the 
statue of the goddess Ceres ; but some 
antiquaries consider it to have been 
rather that of a Cistophorus, serving 
for some architectural decoration, like 
the Caryatides of the Erechtheum. 
The temple of Ceres, designed by 
Iktinns, architect of the Parthenon, 
was the largest in all Greece. Recent 
investigations have made further dis- 
coveries, and in all probability will 
discover much more. 

The plain of Eleusis is exposed to 
inundations from the Kephissus; to 
check these the emperor Hadrian 
raised some embankments, of which 
the remains are still visible. 

The carriage-road from Athens to 
Thebes leaves the sea at Eleusis. 
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Leviina, as the modern village is 
called, is a poor place enough, and 
will probably seem to the traveller to 
be chiefly remarkable for having, so 
near to the capital, a population 
speaking Albanian and not Greek, 
which is not even understood by some 
of them. 

Sailing S.W. from Eleusis we emerge 
through a tortuous and narrow chan- 
nel between Salamis and the main- 
land into the open Saronic gul£ 

e. Salamis. The island of Salamis 
hardly repays the trouble of a visit. 
Though rich in historical associations, 
the memories that its name recalls are 
mostly as It were outside itself, and 
without doubt it is seen to better 
advantage by sailing round it than by 
landing. The island, whose extreme 
length may be 9 m., in shape resem- 
bles an irregular semicircle facing W., 
and its shores are everywhere deeply 
indented. It is mountainous, being 
little else than an aggregation of 
steep rocky hills, of which the highest 
is about 1250 ft. Generally rugged 
and barren, it is also in some parts 
well suited for the vine and olive, 
and its honey is abundant and ex- 
cellent. 

Originally colonised from ^gina, it 
was wrested after a long struggle from 
the ^ginetans by Athens in the time 
of Solon. At the time of the Persian 
invasion Salamis became the refuge 
of the whole Athenian population. 
Hence the determination of Themis- 
toclesjto compel the unwilling Greeks 
to fight for its defence m those 
narrow waters. The island has gene- 
rally in later times been a depen- 
dency of Athens. Traces of the an- 
cient city may be observed near the 
modem Ampelahia, The village of 
Ktdiiri, and one or two small hamlets, 
contain the present scanty population 
of the island which Homer records to 
have sent twelve ships to the Trojan 
War. The inhabitants are Albanian. 

The narrow passage between Sala- 
mis and the mainland towards Me^ara 
was blocked by Xerxes, the night 
before the battle, with two hundred 
Persian ships, at the suggestion of 



Themistodes, to prevent the Greeks 
escaping. 

d. Hegara, now a mean village, 
once the capital of an independent 
state, MegarUf is about 1^ m. from 
the coast, on a low hill with a double 
summit rbing out of a considerable 
plain. Of its numerous and magnifi- 
cent buildings nothing remains. Me- 
gara was connected by long walls 
(now wholly disappeared) wiUi a port 
town named NinBa, of which some 
ruins are still visible. The port itself 
was formed by a small island, MinocL, 
which was united to Nissaa by a bridge 
over a morass. A rocky hill on the 
margin of the sea, incorporated with 
the mainland, is commonly now iden- 
tified with Minoa. 

Continuing W. for some 3 or 4 m^ 
we find ourselves abreast of the famous 
Shironian roeka. The Geraneian 
range of mountains, here rising sud- 
denly from the sea, shoots up at once 
to a considerable height, reducing the 
coast road to a narrow ledge cut in the 
face of the cliff some 600 or 700 ft. 
above the sea-level. Thus it continues 
for some miles, and, if somewhat dan- 
gerous, it yet affords a view of the 
Saronic gulf, too beautiful to be missed 
without strong reason. This difficolt 
pass now bears the appropriate name 
of KakUedUi ( = Via Mala). 

The voyage hence to Kalamaki, 
some 15 m., though always beautiful, 
presents nothing of very particular 
interest. The Geraneian mountains 
rise to a considerable height, about 
4400 ft., and are seen stretching far 
W. into the Corinthian gulf, while as 
one approaches the isthmus the AorO' 
Gorir^w is seen full in front, a mag- 
nificent object, standing dominant 
over the level belt that separates the 
two gulfs, and breaks the waterway- 

e. The pretty little bay of Kalamaki, 
well sheltered by steep wooded hills to 
£., N. and W., affords excellent an- 
chorage to the steamers from the 
Piraeus. It was formerly of some 
importance as the landing-place ^r 
the steamers plying on the Saronic 
Gulf, whence passengers used to cross 
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the Isthmus of Corinth by carriage. 
The line of rly. here turns inland and 
crosses the cutting of the canal. 
West of Kalamaki is the harbour of 
what is to be the Canal of Corinth 
now (1889) fast approaching comple- 
tion. It will be protected by a break- 
water. A small town has lately arisen 
here. 

The canal is spanned by the iron 
bridge of the Peloponnesan Rly., 200 ft. 
high, to allow of the free passage of 
vessels beneath. 

We have now reached 



81. Thb Peloponnesus. 

The isthmus of Corinth is so narrow 
in comparison with the size of the 
peninsula that the ancient Greeks 
called the latter The idand of PeHops. 
The mediseval name, Morea, is said 
to be derived from its fancied resem- 
blance in shape to a mulberry-leaf. 
Although its area is but little larger 
than that of Yorkshire, no place in the 
world will better repay a tour of a 
month or six weeks, or even a fortnight 
if no more can be spared, both on 
account of the rare beauty of its 
scenery and of the immense historical 
interest which^attaches itself to every 
spot of its surface. 

We do not propose to do more than 
accompany the traveller on a voyage 
round its coast, not limiting ourselves 
strictly to the route taken by the 
Greek coasting steamers, but rather 
presuming a voyage in a steam-yacht. 

In making excursions from the 
various ports the traveller should re- 
member that carriage-roads in Greece 
are few and far between, and he must 
in most cases be content to ride or 
walk. The so-called roads which tra- 
verse the mountains are nothing else 
than well-worn narrow tracks of in- 
credible roughness among the brush- 
wood, climbing the rockiest hill-sides, 
with some regard for shortness, but 
none whatever for steepness. These, 
however, are calmly styled "Royal" 
(^fia<ri\uc6s)f "and national" {iSyuchs) 
roads by the peasants, who seem quite 
satisfied with them. 



The horses (much preferable to 
mules, being equally sure-footed and 
far more manageable) are sorry crea- 
tures to look at for the most part, and 
slow in the plain country, but show 
marvellous skill in climbing, and as 
great steadiness in descending the 
steepest and stoniest places imagin- 
able, to say nothing of their wonderful 
powers of endurance. On the moun- 
tains about 3 miles are reckoned to 
make an hour's journey, which, con- 
sidering all the conditions, is not so 
bad a rate of progress. 

a. Still following the coast for 4 or 
5 m., skirting the better wooded, less 
cultivated, prettier and steeper side of 
the isthmus, we arrive at EenohresB, 
once the port of Corinth on the 
Saronic gulf (Acts xviii. 18), now 
deserted. Some remains of Roman 
brickwork are still visible, and a 
spring of tepid saline water, called the 
Bath of Hden, gushes from a rock a 
few feet above the sea. 

For Corinth, see p. 256. 

The Saronic gulf is disagreeably 
remarkable for the number of tiny 
islets, often mere rocks barely project- 
ing from the water, that stud its sur- 
face, more particularly on the side 
towards Argolis. The frequency of 
these make its navigation at night a 
work of danger to those unfamiliar 
with their precise position. Such islets 
abound everywhere on the Greek 
coast, but here more particularly. 

Turning E. now, and following the 
S. shore of the Saronic gulf, we hasten 
along the coast of Argolis. Lofty, 
but with no peaks deserving of notice, 
deeply indented with bays where no 
villages are seen, rugged and barren, 
and generally precipitous to the 
water's edge, it has nothing to detain 
us until a&r 25 m. voyage we reach 
the little harbour of Piadha. The 
village of the same name, beautifully 
situated on a lofty ridge, 2 m. from 
the sea, possesses an old castle, pro- 
bably Venetian. At Piadha met in 
the winter of 1821-22, a general con- 
gress of deputies from all parts of 
Greece, to concert plans of resistance 
to the Turk, who, dnven out of Greece^ 
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in the first panic of the Christian up- 
rising, was actiyely preparing to re- 
conquer the country. Here the de- 
puties, unable to find accommodation 
m the Tillage, and living in the open 
air, promulgated the first Greek Con* 
stitntion, January I, 1822. 

b. About 5 m. S.S.E. from Piadha is 
the secure little port of Pidhavro, in 
which name may be recognised the 
ancient Epidaiinii. The little modem 
Tillage is built on the shore of the 
bay to the rt on entering. The 
ancient city stood on the rocky emi- 
nence that runs into the ba^, con- 
nected by a narrow swampy isthmus 
with the mainland. The remains are, 
howeTer, scanty. Epidaurus was in 
classical times the capital of a small 
independent state, but its chief impor- 
tance was deriTed from the famous 
temple of iSsculapius, 5 m. W. of the 
town, which was Tisited by patients 
fix>m all parts of the Hellenic world, 
and which was, like other celebrated 
fanes of Greece, surrounded by a 
groTC, and by numerous other build- 
ings. This Sanctuary or ffieron 
(t€p6v) of ^sculapins is well worth a 
Tisit The path to it is singularly 
beautiful, the situation romantic and 
secluded, and the ruins both exteusiTe 
and interesting. The theatre, the 
work of the renowned architect Poly- 
kletns, is one of the best preserred m 
Greece. The form of the stadium 
may be traced, but out of the confused 
ruins it is impossible to identify the 
numerous temples, &c., spoken of by 
Pausanias. 

There is a good road hence to 
Nauplia. 

Due "E, from Epidaums» and 7 m. 
distant, is the curious Tolcanic penin- 
sula of Methana, occupied almost en- 
tirely by its MowU CheUma, 2400 ft., 
and most interesting to the geologist. 
In the Peloponnesian War it was oc- 
cupied by the Athenians, who in 425 
B.G. fortified the narrow isthmus by 
which it is connected with the main- 
land. 

In circumnaTigating this peninsula 
one must pass within 4 m. of the 
celebrated island oi Mgina and within 



5 m. of its ancient port and capital, 
where also is situated the m(>iem 
town. 

The distance of the island from the 
PirsBus is 1 1 m.> and of the town and 
harbour about 20 m. 

0. JEglna (Poi>. 7000. Area 41 sq. m.> 

This island, in shape Tery neariy 
an equilatersil triangle, each side 
about 7 m., lies in the centre of the 
Saronic gulf. The western half is a 
plain which, though stony, is well 
cnltiTated. The southern comer is 
occupied by the fine conical peak of 
8.^ Eliasy 1700 ft., and the N.E. dis- 
trict consists of rocky hills, but scantily 
wooded, and of inconsiderable height. 

The climate is delightful and the 
air so pure, owing to the entire ab- 
sence of anything like marshy ground, 
that malarious feTcrs, the scourge of 
the LcTant, are here almost unknown. 

The Ar<M now named Mt 8t, EUa» 
after a chapel on its summit* is the 
most conspicuous point in the Saronic 

gulf. 

^gina, though so small, played an 
important part in Greek history. 
Queen of the Grecian seas before 500 
B.C., acknowledged pre-eminent for 
the braTcry of her sons at the battle of 
Salamis, 480 B.C., the riTal of Athens 
for nearly a century, she succiunbed 
to her in 460, was subjugated in 456, 
and in 431 saw her whole population 
expelled to make way for Athenian 
settlers by Pericles, whose forcible ex- 
pression for ^gina, **the eyesore of 
the PirsBus ** will be best appreciated 
from the Pirssus itself. At the dose 
of the Peloponnesian war the Spartans 
restored the exiles to their homes, and 
iBgina again became an ** eyesore" 
to Athens, and in 389 the Spartan 
Teleutias, sailing from iB^na at 
midnight, succeeded in surprising and 
plundering the Pirssus in the early 
morning with a fleet of only 12 
sail. 

iEgina was one of the few places 
which escaped the raTages of the War 
of Independence: in 1828-29 it was 
the seat of goTemment ; the modem 
city was then built on a more regular 
plan than most towns in Greece, but 
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it has declined since Athens became 
the residence of the court. 

The modern town, occupying the 
ancient site, is on the S.W. side of the 
island near its W. point. The walls 
of the ancient city in their entire 
extent and the moles of the two oval 
port may still be traced. The ruins 
of the medisBval Venetian town may 
be seen on a pointed hill 3 m. island, 
^gina was once celebrated for the 
beauty of its iponuments, but there 
remains now little of interest save in 
the town a Doric column, and at a 
distance of 6 m. from the port, at the 
N.£. comer of the island, the magni- 
ficent ruins of the Temple of Athena. 
They occupy the summit of a hill of 
moderate neight, but commanding a 
most extensive and interesting view. 
By &r the pleasantest way of visiting 
it is to go by sea, and land imme- 
diately below the temple, which is ap- 
proached by a pretty winding path, 
not more than half-an-hour's walk. 

This temple, one of the most ancient 
in Greece, was probably erected in 
the 6th century B.a It is in the 
Doric style : 22 of its 34 columns are 
entire, and a considerable portion of 
the architrave remains. It was built 
of soft stone, coated with thin stucco, 
and the architrave and cornice were 
painted. The platform upon which 
it stands has ^en supported on all 
sides by terrace walls. In the rock 
beneath there is a cave apparently 
leading under the temple. Among 
the ruins were found the iBnnetan 
marbles now at Munich, casts of which 
are in the British Museum. 

Steering S. for 12 miles from ^gina, 
we shave closely the peninsula of 
MeOutwif and enter tiie narrow strait 
that separates the island of Poto% 
(anc Kalawrick) from the mainland. 

To the right will then be found a 
deep inlet, at whose head are the 
rains of the ancient Trazene^ situated 
about I m. N. of the modem village 
of Dtmala. Here was held the Greek 
national assembly of 1827, when Car 
podistria was chosen president. 

d. About 4 m. E. down the channel 
lies the modem Porot, ancient Sphaeria, 



Pop. 7000. Poros is situated on a 
dark volcanic rock, separated from the 
mainland by a very narrow passage 
(crossed by a ferry, whence the name), 
and connected with Kalauria by a 
sandbank. It is chiefly interesting as 
containing the substructions of that 
Temple of Neptune in which Demos- 
thenes expired. It is covered with 
large plantations of orange and lemon- 
trees. 

Poros on the mainland opposite was 
formerly the chief naval station of 
Greece, and was the scene, in 1828, of 
the conference of the English, French, 
and Bussian plenipotentiaries, on 
whose reports the bases of the Greek 
monarchy were settled. 

The opposite shore of the Pelopon- 
nesus abounds in oranges and lemons. 
The regular Greek coasting steamer, 
though touching at Poros, does not 
enter its beautiful and capacious 
harbour. 

Quitting the sheltered waters of the 
Saronic gulf, we steer now S.E. into 
the open sea. 

6 m. distant is 0. Skyli, anc. 
SkyUsBumy off which lie a couple of 
small islands. 

e. These pass^, a S.W. course of 
8 m. brings us to Hydra (Pop. 7000). 

This interesting city rises in dazzling 
whiteness on a rock so barren as hardly 
to present a speck of verdure; seen 
by moonlight it is one of the most 
beautiful pictures imaginable. The 
harbour is a deep bay on the N.W. 
side of the island, only protected by 
the opposite coast of the Peloponnesus. 
The streets are precipitous and uneven, 
but scrupulously clean, and the houses 
are massive and well built; several 
monasteries are perched on the cliff, 
and there are about 100 churches and 
religious establishments. This island 
also is peopled with Albanians. The 
Hydriote women are pretty, and their 
costume picturesque; the men are 
athletic, and well formed. The 
islanders were at one time the richest 
in the archipelago, and its shipowners 
possessed not only a great part of the 
carrying trade of the Mediterran< 
and black Sea, but extended 
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voyages to England and the Baltic. 
They enjoyed, moreover, a well- 
deserved reputation for honesty. 

This little island took a very im- 
portant share in the Greek War of 
Independence, with the still smaller 
islands of Spetzia and Psara supplying 
almost the whole of the navy of the 
Greeks ; and some of the most cele- 
hrated leaders of the movement, among 
others Miaoulis, were natives of it. 
On the mainland, 10 m. W.N.W. of 
Hydra, are the ruins of Hermione, 
near the modern village of Kastri. 
Of its numerous temples, only the 
foundations remain. The walls of the 
city may also be traced. 

From Hydra the steamer may pro- 
ceed (16 m.) in 2 hrs. to the island of 

f. Spetiia. Pop. 4000. 

It is a miniature likeness of Hydra, 
though less rocky and better culti- 
vated; the town is on the eastern 
shore of the island. The port is ^ood 
and much frequented. The Spetziotes 
are proprietors of many .vessels, and 
performed prodigies of valour during 
the War of Independence, The climate 
is exceedingly salubrious. 

22 m. N.W. from Spetzia is Port 
Tolon, covered from the S. by a couple 
of islets, and having behind it to the 
W. a steep hill, 1000 ft. high, on 
which may be traced the foundations 
of an ancient town and castle. 

Bounding the projection formed by 
this hill we require 5 m. more N.W. to 

g.Kanplia, Ital. Napclidi Bomania, 
(There is also a rly. from Corinth to 
Nauplia, which passes by Agros, trains 
twice a day). Accommodation may be 
found here, but less than might be 
expected. It was one of the most 
ancient cities in Greece ; here it was 
that Palamedes (son of Nauplius) de- 
tected the feigned insanity of Ulysses 
when sowing the sea-shore with salt, 
and was, by the vengeance of the 
Ithacan, put to death by the Greeks 
early in the Trojan war. 

It became the seat of government 
after it fell into the hands of the 
Greeks, and so continued till 1834, 
when Otho removed his residence to 
Athens.j 



The approach f]x>m the sea is very 
striking. The lion of St. Mark and 
the arms of the Venetian republic over 
the gate, remind one that he is enter- 
ing a modern stronghold. The grand 
and lofty rock Palamede rises pre- 
cipitously, crowned with a strong for- 
tress, inaccessible on all sides except 
at one point to the E., where it is con- 
nected with a range of barren hills. 
It is almost impregnable, and the 
Greeks only took it by blockade. The 
view from it is magnificent, embracing 
the plain of Argos, the mountains of 
Arcadia and Lakonia, and the bean- 
tiful Argolic gulf. 

The second fortress, that of the 
Acro-Nauplia, is built on a peninsular 
rock rising above the town, at the foot 
of the Palamede. The summit is en- 
compassed by walls, the foundations 
of which are the only traces of anti- 
quity in the vicinity. Numerous bat- 
teries protect it on either side. The 
fortifications of the town are all 
Venetian, and consist of an extensive 
wall, much out of repair, with out- 
works, bastions, &c. One of the chief 
batteries is called the Five Brothen, 
as it contains five Venetian 60-pdrs. 
To visit the fortresses an order from 
the military authorities is required. 
This is the chief fortress and garrison 
of the Greek kingdom. 

The town is between the Acro« 
Nauplia and the sea, and is very un- 
healthy. The only ch. worthy of 
notice is that of St. Spiridion, where 
Oapodistria fell by the hand of George 
Mavromichali. 

The roadstead is one of the best in 
Greece; it is perfectly protected by 
both fortresses, and sheltered on all 
sides; with a great depth of water, 
and good anchorages in all parts. 
Within the port is a small castle, on 
an island called the Burj, now used 
as a prison. 

[Nauplia is now, as it was in anti- 
quity, the harbour of Argot, and a 
rly. unites the two, passing close to 
the ruins of liryiui, whence it proceeds 
to MykensB. Rarely indeed are ruins 
of such antiquity and historical 
interest embraced within the limit of 
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.80 short an exearnon as that which 
unites these wonderfol cities of heroic 
Greece. 

The rains of Tirynt are situated on 
a rocky mound which rises like an 
island from the plains of Araos. It 
is said to have been founded about 
1879 B.C., and was destroyed by 
the Argives in 466 B«c. The walls 
are nearly perfect; they are composed 
^'>^ of huge blocks of unhewn stone, piled 
f^ ,, one on the otber without mortar, 
M^ and having no other cohesion than 
'*'^ 4 their own weight. The height varies 
<^# according to their position, and the 
\^^ width is so great that long g^leries 
^^^ have been constructed in the interior 
^.i> of the ramparts, where the defenders 
could shelter themselves as in modem 
casemates. Low posterns communi- 
cated with the plain towards the sea, 
but the main entrance to the citadel 
? was on the opposite side, protected by 
:' V a tower, said to have been the first 
ever built on Greek soil. 

XykensB. Near the modem village 
of KharvaH (Arab. Kharhatt mius) 
are the ruins of Mykenie, the ancient 
capital of Agamemnon, built accord- 
ing to tradition in the 17th century 
before Christ by Perseus, the son of 
Jupiter himself, by which probably is 
meant that human tradition did not 
ascend beyond his birth. It was de- 
l stroyed by the Argives after the 
7 Persian war, 466 years B.c. A tradi- 
tion mentioned by Pausanias placed 
here the tomb of Agamemnon, Vho, 
' with his companions, was massacred 
I after a feast by Kly temnestra, on their 
return from Troy. 

A short distance from Kharvati the 
mins commence, and extend over a 
vast area. The city consisted of three 
distinct portions: the Acropolis, sur- 
rounded by Cyclopean walls, domina- 
ting the whole; a second fortified posi- 
tion below the former, and an open 
suburb of great extent. These were 
probably all co-existent, and it is out- 
side of the Acropolis where we find 
the subterranean monuments known 
as Treasuries, The most remarkable 
is that of Atrew, situated to the rt 



of the road leading from Kharvati to 
the Acropolis. An avenue of ruins 
leads by a steep ascent to a massive 
gate formerly decorated with columns. 
The interior consists of two chambers, 
the first surmounted by a dome, not 
built as a true vault, but formed by 
horizontal layers of stones, overlapping 
each other, and gradually decreasing 
in circumference ; the last is a simple 
slab, supplying the place of the key- 
stone of a vault. There is evidence 
that this was once splendidly decorated 
with plates of bronze. The second 
chamber is smaller, and excavated out 
of the rock. There are several other 
monuments of a similar kind. 

The masonry of the Acropolis is not 
all similar to that of Tiryns ; a part of 
it is of polygonal stones, carefiilly ad- 
justed, and parts again are of perfectly 
regular crosses of squared blocks. On 
turning round the ruins of the tower 
we enter a large avenue formed on 
the rt by the tower, and on the 1. by 
the wall of the enceinte, at the end of 
which is the celebrated gate of lions, 
so called from abas-relief of two lions 
standing on their hind legs, and with 
their fore ones resting on a column or 
altar. Their heads have gone ; possibly 
they may have been of bronze. 

The great interest of the Acropolis, 
however, centres in the wonderful dis- 
coveries made by Dr. Schliemann, to 
which we must refer the reader : we 
can do no more than give a bare men- 
tion of them.f 

Encouraged by his successes at Troy, 
he determined to explore the country 
of its conquerors, the capital of the 
Greek confederates under the sceptre 
of Agamemnon, the political and mili- 
tary centre of Homeric Greece. He 
made a preliminary examination of 
the site in 1874, but it was not till 
August 1876 that he set seriously to 
work. He first uncovered the thres- 
hold of the gate of lions, excavated 
round the Cyclopean constructions, 
discovered a system of canalisation, 
found many curious objects and sculp- 
tures, opened out the Agora or public 
place where the counsellors of the 

t Schliemann, 'Discoveries on the Sites of 
the Ancient Mycenae and Tiryna.' 
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king deliberated, and eventually 
reached a building of large dimen- 
sions, containing seven chambers 
formed by Cyclopean walls and joined 
together by corridors, which he 
believes to be the palace of Agamem- 
non. 

But this success, which would have 
satisfied many antiquaries, was not 
the object of Dr. Schliemann's excava- 
tions : nothing short of the tomb of 
Agamemnon himself would satisfy 
him ; and at last, on the 28th Novem- 
ber, 1876, he was able to announce to 
the kine of Greece, in French, his 
grand discovery : ** Av^c une joie 
extreme j'annonce k votre majesty que 
j'ai decouvert les tombeaux que la 
tradition, dont Pausanias se fait 
r^cho, d^ignait comme les sepulchres 
d' Agamemnon, de Gassandre, d'£ury- 
m^on et de leurs camarades tues 
pendant le repas par Glytemnestre et 
son amant Egisthe* Que Dieu veuille 
que ces tr^sors soient la pierre an- 
gulaire d'une immense ri<}hesse 
nationale." 

We have not space to record all 
his proceedings or to describe the 
marvellous treasures, in gold, arms, 
&c., the mere intrinsic value of which 
is estimated at 5000Z. The traveller 
must consult Schliemann's work, or, 
better still, inspect the treasures them- 
selves at Athens. 

ArgOB is a straggling modem town, 
with a deserted citadel behind it. 

The Acropolis, anciently called 
Lcbrisia, a ruined castle of Lower 
Greek or French construction, still 
retains some remains of the far-famed 
citadel of Argos. But unlike those of 
Tiryns and Mykense, which remained 
desolate ever since their destruction 
2000 years ago, the Larissa has been 
in constant occupation. It is situated 
on a conical hill, nearly 1000 ft. above 
the level of the sea, connected by a 
neck of laud with a lower platform on 
the N.E. The city walls may be 
traced along the descent of the hill. 
A magnificent view is obtained from it. 

At the S.W. extremity of the town 
are the remains of a theatre, origin- 
ally built by the Greeks and restored 



by the Romans, and many other inter- 
esting ruins are scattered about. 

The traveller may continue his 
journey by rly. from Mykense to 
Corinth by Nemea and Kleonse, 
through the savage defiles called 
Dervenakia, where in 1822 the Turk- 
ish host of Dramali Pasha, that had 
foolishly advanced as far as Argos 
without supplies, was annihilated by 
the Greeks during its retreat ; or again 
a much longer, but on the whole the 
most beautiful journey that the Morea 
affords, is that from Nauplia to Patras, 
which may be made to include the 
lakes of S^inphalus and Phonia, the 
mountains ziria, Chelmos and Olonos, 
the monasteries of S. George, Mega- 
spelaion, Agia Laura and S. Nicolas, 
and the town of Ealabryta.] 

About 6 m. N.W. of Nauplia, at the 
foot of the hills beyond the mar^y 
plain, is the source of the B, Erasinus^ 
a powerful stream issuing from a lurge 
cavern, and doubtless the real outlet 
of L. Stymphalus, whose waters dis- 
appear in a KaTafi6dpov, 18 m. N.W. 
The mouth of the stream is 3 m. from 
Nauplia, and the water is so clear and 
good that vessels usually stop here to 
take in a supply. 

Other streams, having their origin 
far^ inland, issue in this same marshy 
plain, famous in mythology as the 
scene of Hercules' encounter with the 
Lernean Hydra, the said Hydra being 
very evidently the irrepressible springs 
of water. 

Proceeding S. from the harbour of 
Nauplia, we find, about 8 m. dis- 
tant, a remarkably fertile plain, ex- 
tending some 6 m. along the coast 
round the bay once known as that 
of Thyrea, Thb was the district of 
Kynuria, whose possession was long 
disputed between Argos and Sparta. 
It is watered by two considerable 
streams, Luhu and Kani. A mile S. 
of the mouth of the Luku is the 
modern Abtroa, whence it is 1^ day's 
journey through the beautiful and 
interesting Tzakonian country to 
Sparta, 

The Kani river flows from the 
highest part of the ridge of Maiava^ 
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anc Pamon, whose loftiest peak, 
also called Kani, 6355 ft, is the most 
conspicuous object now for some dis- 
tance. Just beyond the mouth of the 
Kani are some ruins supposed to be 
those of Prasiss. 

Beyond this again the coast is steep 
and rocky, and the country mountain- 
ous. The people of the district, 
known as TzaJconest are industrious 
and robust. The labour which cul- 
tivates the currant-grounds to the N. 
and W. of the Morea comes largely 
from these parts. 

18 m. S.S.E. from Prasis is a fine 
bay, affording shelter from the S., but 
with scarce a single village on its 
shores. 

This bay is terminated by the rocky 
point called C. Saphlaurtis, beyond 
which the coast is more rugged than 
ever, and diversified by several fine 
headlands. 

The principal mountain summits 
in this region are from 3500 to 4000 ft. 
18 m. from C. Saphlaurus is a sharp 
point called C Vathy, 2 m. beyond 
which is a tortuous inlet, on whose N. 
shore are found some remains of the 
ancient Zarax. Other 3 m. and we 
turn 0. leraJca: a^ain 3 m. more 
round 0. Kremidhi, and we enter the 
fine Bay of Monemvasia, 

On the N. side of this bay are two 
little gulfs, both open to the S.E. and 
separated by a promontory ; the first is 
called the harbour of Kremidki, the 
second that of PdUea (old) Monevr^ 
vasia. 

Beyond this, about 3 m. W. from 
C. Kremidhi, are the ruins of Epidau- 
rus Lunera, now called Old Monem- 
vasia, situated on a cliff immediately 
above the beach. 

The walls both of the Acropolis and 
the town are traceable all round, and 
in places still remain more than half 
their original height. Towards the 
sea-front there are two terrace-walls, 
one of which is a perfect specimen of 
the second order of Hellenic masonry. 
Again some 2 m. S. we find Monem* 
vasia itself, on the island or promon- 
tory anciently termed Minoa. 

h. Monemvasia (MoyfiJLfia(ria=fJLoyii 
^Mediterranean.'] 



€fi$a<ns= single entrance) is so called 
from its singular situation on the 
island, approachable from the main- 
land only by a bridge. 

The island is about ^ m. in length 
and one-third as much in breadth, its 
length being at right angles in the 
direction of the main shore. The place 
is divided into two parts ; the castle, 
on the summit of the hill, and the 
town, which is built on the southern 
face of the island towards its eastern 
end. The town is enclosed between 
two walls, descending directly from 
the castle to the sea : the houses are 
piled upon one another, and intersected 
by narrow intricate streets. Many of 
the buildings are of Venetian con- 
struction. All is now ruinous and 
desolate. 

Monemvasia figures largely in the 
medieeval Greek history, and suffered 
cruelly during the War of Indepen- 
dence. 

i Cape Malea, still retaining its 
ancient name, is 18 m. S.S.E. of Mo- 
nemvasia. The mountain range, which 
has girded the Lakonian coast all the 
way from Prasiae, continues to the 
last, being more than 2500 ft. high 
within 2 m. of the extremity. After 
rounding it we come to the island of 
Cerigo, the ancient Cythera, until 
lately one of the Ionian Islands. 
This island was so convenient a station 
from which an enemy might threaten 
the Lakonian coast (during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war it was occupied by the 
Athenians with that very object) that 
the Spartans used to say " It were well 
for Lakedsmon if Cythera were sunk 
under the sea." 

The chief harbour is that of St. 
Nicholas, on the E. coast, 1 5 m. S.E. 
from C. Malea, probably the site of 
the ancient capital. There is another 
at Kapsdli, to the extreme south. 

The length of the island from N. to 
S. is 17 m. ; the greatest breadth 10 m. 
Its surface is rocky, mountainous, and 
almost uncultivated, but some parts of 
it produce com, wine, and olive-oil. 
Its honey is celebrated. The chief 
town, or rather village, bears the same 
name as the island, and is situated 
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near its S. extremity. It stands on a 
narrow ridge, 500 yards in length, ter- 
minating at the S.E. end in a preci- 
pitous rock, crowned with a medissval 
castle, which is accessible only on the 
side towards the town, by a steep and 
winding path, but is commanded by a 
conical height at the opposite end of 
the ridge. There is excellent quail 
shooting in spring and autumn ; and 
the peasants are very expert in catch- 
ing the birds on the wing in a sort of 
landing-net. 

The principal curiosities of Cerigo 
are two natural caverns : one in the 
sea-cliff at the termination of the wild, 
and, in some places, beautiful glen of 
Mylopotamus. The other is known as 
the cave of Sta. Sophia, from the dedi- 
cation of a chapel at its mouth, and is 
situated in a valley about 2 hrs.' ride 
from Kapsili. 

Immediately to the N. of the 
northern extremity of Cerigo, Cape 
Spathi, and separated from it by a 
channel 4^ m. wide, is the islet of 
Ela^honisi, anc. OnugnaOwB. 

The mainland approaches this on 
the N. within half a mile, but sheers 
away to the E., leaving a fine, almost 
circular bay, 3 m. in diameter, per- 
fectly sheltered on 3 sides, and toward 
the S. more or less covered by Cerigo. 

15 m. N.N.W. of the outer point of 
Elaphonisi is another deep bay, formed 
by the lofty projection (1000 ft.) of 
U. Xylif itself probably originally an 
island. To the E. of this bay, wnich 
affords good shelter except from the 
S., are some ruins now called Blitra, 
supposed to be those of Asopus, 

On the coast to the N. of C. Xyli 
other ruins are found, 3 and 5 m. dis- 
tant respectively from the cape. 

8 m. N. of C. Xyli is the isolated 
mountain of Kurhulaj about 3000 ft., 
whose slopes extend to the shore in 
the N.E. angle'of the Lakonian gulf. 
About 2 m. W. of the mountain and a 
mile in-shore are the ruins of Helos, 
somewhat to the E. of the modem 
village of Durali. 

Helos, before the rise of Sparta, was 
the principal port of Lakonia. It was 
subdued and enslaved by the Lakedse- 
monians, and the name. HeUxt gra- 



dually extended to all the serf popu- 
lation of Lakonia and Messenia. 

We now skirt the maritime plain of 
Helos, for 7 m. due W., and pass the 
mouth of the famous Enrotas, the 
river of Lakonia, which province is 
simply the KdKos, Latin Icusus, or 
valley of this river, the second largest 
in the Morea. 

Rising in a wild mountain district 
to the extreme N. of Lakonia, it runs 
S.S.E. for 40 miles, receiving the 
whole drainage both from the W., of 
ML Mal&vOf anc. Pamon, and, fit>m 
the E., of Pentedaktylot anc. Taygettu ; 
it flows past Lakedsamon itself, and 
finally through marshes and sand- 
banks reaches the sea. 

At the extremity of this plsdn we 
find 3 rocky islets, called TWntM, 
near the coast, which mark the frontier 
of the district of Maina, 

k. 4 m. S.W. of these islets we find 
Marathonisi, anc. Crythiumj during 
the time of Sparta's power, as also 
now, the chief port of Lakonia. Mara- 
thonisi has given its name to the gulf, 
but itself is last becoming known as 
Gythium. It is but a poor town ; its 
houses seem to grow out of the rock, 
being huddled one behind the other 
on the edge of the sea, and on the 
slope of a hill above. There is now 
steam communication once a week 
between this place and Athens. Near 
it are the remains of Gythiumy called 
PalseopoliB, in a valW terminating in 
the sea, and enclosed by mountains, 
prettily broken, partly cultivated, and 
partly covered with valonia oaks. 
Ninety yards inland from the shore 
are the remains of a theatre. 

A rocky island, with a modem 
tower, forms a breakwater for the 
port. Hither Paris carried Helen after 
their elopement 

[From Marathonisi a carriage-road 
leads up the beautiful valley of the 
Enrotas to Sparta, 22 m. direct: by 
the road, 9 hours.] 

L From Marathonisi we sail S. fior 
22 m. towards Cape Katapan, anc. 
Tsmarum, This very remarkable pit)- 
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montory is formed by Mi. Pentedaktyiot 
anc. Taygetus, a range which, begin- 
ning on the frontiers of Arcadia, 
runs S. in an unbroken wall for nearly 
60 m., attaining its greatest eleva- 
tion about midway in the peak of 
S. Elias, anc. Talettm, 7902 ft. (de- 
cidedly the highest in the Morea), 
and consisting for the last 15 m. 
simply of a lofty, precipitous and 
narrow ridge washed on either side 
by the waves. 

Nothing can exceed the magnificence 
of this mountain range as seen from 
the Lakonian gulf. A very forest of 
pinnacles, peak after peak, one pointed 
summit beyond another, higher and 
hiffher to the northward, it culminates 
at last in the graceful spire of S. Elias, 
that rises dominant over the whole 
S. of the Feloponnese. And if this 
range decreases in altitude towards 
the S., in wild grandeur it increases 
still, tiU in Cape Matapan it has a 
termination for precipitous boldness 
and savage desolation scarcely equalled 
in Europe. 

The character of the inhabitants of 
this wild region corresponds well with 
the scenery. Maina, as it is called, 
has been for centuries the refuge of 
a race, half-patriot, half-brigand, in 
whom something of the character, as 
also of the language, of the ancient 
Spartan still survives. 

Brave, active, enduring, and hospit- 
able, at the same time treacherous 
and revengeful, and much given to 
robbery, piracy, and wreckage, they 
have maintained themselves in a 
savage stage of semi-independence, 
giving but little allegiance and less 
obedience either to Byzantine empe- 
ror or to Turkish sultan: even now 
they retain many of their peculiar 
characteristics, but these happily of 
the better kind. 

A number of Munats emigrated in 
the 1 7th cent, and settled in Corsica, 
where their descendants retain some- 
thing of their Greek religion and 
language to the present day. (See 
Cargese.) Among the emigrants were 
some called Kalomeros, of which name 
Buonaparte is a literal Italian trans- 
lation. Hence it is commonly be- 



lieved in Maina that the Great 
Napoleon was by origin a Greek. 

During the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence the Mainat chief, Petro Bey, 
played a leading but not distinguished 
part. It was his son George Mavro- 
michali who assassinated Capodistria 
at Nauplia. 

About 3 m. short of C. Matapan 
is the beautiful circular harbour of 
Xaio, anc. Ptamaihus — called by the 
Italians Porto Quaglio from the num- 
ber of quails that alight here at the 
time of their passage — sheltered from 
every wind, with a fine sandy bottom, 
and depth of water for large ships, 
except at a shoal near the entrance. 
About a mile to the N. is Port Azo- 
maio, which afibrds good shelter from 
all winds except those between S. and 
S.E. The hills around are not so 
high as those at Port Vathy, and a 
vessel at anchor would not experience 
such heavy squalls as at that port. 

2 m. S. of this, on a point projecting 
E.. is a dilapidated church, rwy Acw- 
fidruv = the BodUeta Ones, i.e., the 
Angels. Part of the cfa. consists of 
Hellenic masonry, and there can be 
little doubt that here was the celebra- 
ted Temple of ToTiaria/n Neptune, 

Another harbour, called Vathy, is 
formed by this cape. 

A mile farther S.W. is Cape Mata- 
pan itself, the southernmost point of 
Greece. There is a shoal in the 
centre of the port with a depth of 
2^ iins. ; on either side there is from 7 
to 10 fins. The best anchorages are 
on the S. and W. parts of the port, 
7 m. N.W. of Cape Matapan we find 
a broad bold projection of the coast, 
known as 0. OrossOj requiring a 
circuit of 8 or 9 m., after which, just 
beyond the long low promontory of 
Tigani, we enter the bay of Mesapo, 
reputed the best harbour on the W. 
coast of Maina. 

^ Again 9 m. N. of this is another 
deep recess of the sea, shaped like a 
hammer-head ; at its S. end is Tzimova, 
at the N. end Vitylo, anc (Etylug, 
where was a temple of Serapis, some 
remains of which still exist The 
family of Kalomeros before mentioned 
were from Vitylo. 

R *> 
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Agfdn 13 m. N.N.W. is Skardha- 
mida, occupying the side of the an- 
cient Kardamyla, on a rocky height 
about 1 m. from the sea. There 
remain some traces of the Acropolis 
fortifications. 

Beyond Skardhamula the country, 
hitherto sterile and forbidding, be- 
comes more fertile. The villages are 
numerous, the population consider- 
able, groves of olives and cypresses 
abound, and there are also churches 
of the Byzantine period. 

A circuit of 8 m. round the square- 
headed projection terminating south- 
wards in K. Kephcbli, brings us to 
Kitriett standing upon a rock, deeply 
embayed within surrounding moun- 
tains. There is great depth of water 
in the bay, even up to the rocks, so 
that it is necessary to secure vessels 
by hawsers attached to the shore. 

m. Hence it is 5 m. nearly due N. 
to Ealamata, the principal place in 
Messinia. 

It derives its name from the ancient 
Kalam», which stood about 2 m. 
inland. The town is about 1 m. from 
the sea in the centre of a rich valley 
watered by the FamxBtos and Nedronoa 
flowing from Mount Taygetus. The 
soil is highly cultivated and produces 
currants, figs, olives, oranges and 
other fruits in great abundance. A 
good deal of silk also is manufactured. 
A hill rising behind the town is 
crowned with a ruined castle of the 
middle ages, and is strengthened by 
a perpendicular cliff towards the 
torrent. 

The chain of lofty mountains, which 
protects the town from the N.E., 
renders the climate one of the mildest 
in Greece. Here the blast of winter 
is unfelt, while the heat of summer is 
never oppressive. The roadstead is 
only fit for the summer months. 

The environs were well -wooded 
before the War of Independence, but 
the trees were, cut down, or sawn 
across 3 ft. from the ground, when 
Ibrahim Pasha ravaged the .plain. In 
many places the groves have been 
replanted. The total value of the 
trade is from 25 to 30 million of 



francs annually, and a harbour is in 
course of construction (1889). During 
1888 vessels of the aggregate burden 
of half a million of tons called here. 
Railway lines connecting Ealamata 
with Myli and Athens, and with 
Pyrgos are (1889) in progress. 

[An excursion may be made from 
this place to Sparta, over Mount Tay- 
getus. There are three or four routes 
to choose from, but the shortest 
and finest, through perhaps the very 
grandest scenery in the Morra, is 
by Kutzava, Sitsova, and Stavro — 
a ride of about 14 hrs. ; direct dis- 
tance, 15 m. 

Another excursion is to the rains of 
Hessene on Mount Ithome, also 15 m. 
direct distance, which are splendid 
specimens of the grandeur and solidity 
of the Hellenic military architecture. 
In the tower and square of the town 
the flag of independence was first 
hoisted, even before that of Misso- 
longhi. The traveller will do well to 
put up for two nights at the beautifully 
situated monastery of Vurkhanosy I hr. 
distant from Messene, and devote the 
intervening day to the examination of 
the ruins.] 

From Kalamata W. for 10 m. the 
country Is flat, extremely productive, 
but often completely inundated by 
the numerous streams, of which the 
Pamisus is the principal. This river, 
whose mouth is 6 m. from Kalamata, 
is even navigable for small boats. 
About 3 m. up the river is jVtm. 
The extent of the Messenian plain 
can scarcely be less than 100 sq. m^ 
all extremely rich, were the rivers, 
which now turn so much of it into un- 
wholesome marshes, restrsdned within 
proper limits. 

In the N.W. comer of the Mes- 
senian gulf, where the coast again 
becomes lofty, is Petalidhi, on the 
site of Korone, where traces still exist 
both of the acropolis and of the 
ancient mole. 

a. 10 m. S. of Petalidhi, on a point 
projecting E., are the nnintpresting 
remains of the mediiDval Karon, on the 
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site of the ancient Axine, This was 
an important post when the Venetians 
held the Morea. The roadstead is, 
however, mach exposed. 

6 m. S.W. from Koron is the S. 
point of Messenia, C. ChillOf anc. 
AkrUas* Off this, at a distanee of 
} m., lies the islet of Yenetiko. A 
small steamer may pass safely through 
the channel. 5 m. W. of this is the 
larger island of Oabrera, and again 
4 m. N.W. that of Sapienia, between 
which and the mainland the channel 
is not much more than a mile broad, 
and 4 fathoms deep. These three 
islands, anc. CEnussas, are steep and 
rocky, and the mainland opposite is 
very barren. Due N. from Sapienza, 
and 11 m. N.W. from C. Gallo, is 
Xodon, anc. Methone, a considerable 
fortress under the Venetians, now 
ruinous and desolate. There are some 
remains of antiquity 2 m. inland. 

At the S. extremity of the town is 
an old lighthouse, and beneath it an 
ancient wall, enclosing a port for 
small craft. The great harbour for 
ships of war is formed by the island of 
Bapienza. 

5 m. N. of Modon is 

0. KaTarino, called by the Greeks 
Nedkadron, the new Castle. It is 
situated on a cape, projecting towards 
the S. end of Sphakteria, off which 
there is a rock, called, from the tomb 
of a Turkish samt, DdikUbaba. Be- 
tween tinis rock and the fortress is the 
entrance to the Bay of Nayarino ; a 
noble basin, with a depth of from 12 
to 20 fathoms of water. The safest 
anchorage is about the middle of the 
port, behind the low rock called Che- 
londhi (xf\uydtci)t from its likeness 
to a tortoise. The northern entrance 
to the harbour, t.e. that, between 
Sphakteria and Old Navarino, is now 
choked up with a bar of sand, and is 
passable only in small boats. A S.W. 
wind brings a great swell into the 
harbour of Navarino. 

There can be no hesitation in identi- 
fying Old Navarino with the » ancient 
Pylo9, the *' well-built cit^ " of Nestor. 

The harbour of Navanno is shut in 
by the i|dand of Sphakteria or Sphagia 



(i.e., slaughter-house), famous in the 
Peloponnesian war. A visit to Sphak- 
teria will enable the traveller to verify 
the graphic accuracy of the local 
descriptions of Thucydides. The well 
near the centre of the island, where 
the Spartans were surprised by the 
Athenians, and the craggy eminence 
at the northern extremity, to which 
they retired before their final sur- 
render, are both easily recognisable. 
The island is now inhabited only by 
hares and red-legged partridges; and 
the wood which once covered it has 
never grown up since it was burned 
down by the Athenians. There was 
some hard fighting here again during 
the Greek Ytax of Independence ; and 
the history of Sphakteria recalls the 
etymology of its name. The island, 
which is 3 m. in length, has been 
separated, towards its southern ex- 
tremity, into three or four parts by 
the violence of the waves, so that, in 
caltn weather, boats may pass from 
the open sea into the port by means 
of the channels so formed. On one of 
the detached rocks is the tomb of 
the Turkish santon before mentioned. 
Sphakteria is said to be the scene of 
I^rd Byron's * Corsair,' and was long 
famous as a resort of pirates. 

A castle was built at Navarino by 
the Venetians at the end of the 15th 
cent. During the War of Inde- 
pendence it was alternately in the 
hands of the Turks, Greeks, and 
Egyptians. 

Here Ibrahim Pasha landed a dis- 
ciplined Egyptian army of 8000 men 
in May 1825, and occupying the 
fortresses of Navarino, Modon, and 
Koron, completely recovered the mili- 
tary command of the Morea, the 
government of which was promised to 
him by the Sultan. His conduct was 
marked by good faith, firmness and 
moderation, hitherto rare on either 
side; at the same time his policy of 
gradually deporting the inhabitants 
and importing Africans and Asiatics 
in their room threatened the Greek 
nation with entire destruction. 

To prevent this practical extermina- 
tion of a ChrisUan people, England, 
France and Russia at last interfered, 
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and, in July 1827, combined, to the 
great joy of the Greeks, to enforce on 
3ie Turkish and Egyptian forces an 
armistice by land and sea, which was 
to be preparatory to a general pacifi- 
cation. 

The allied fleet remained off the 
W. coast of the Morea to watch the 
proceedings of Ibrahim Pasha, who 
submitted to the armistice only under 
compulsion. At the beginning of 
October, Ibrahim received the news of 
the entire destruction of his squadron 
in the Gulf of Corinth by the steam- 
ship Karteria, under the command 
of Frank Abney Hastings, the enter- 
prising English Philhellene. 

Considering this a breach of the 
armistice, Ibrahim made three several 
attempts to evade the allies, and enter 
the gulfs of Patras and Corinth to 
chastise Hastings. Sir Edward Cod- 
rington, the English Admiral, com- 
pelled him to return to Navarino, and 
on the 18th of October the three allied 
admirals resolved, as the most effectual 
mode of enforcing the armistice, to 
enter the Bay of Navarino, and there 
to blockade the Ottoman fleet. It 
was expected that as Ibrahim when 
at sea did not venture to engage the 
English squadron alone, he would 
submit at once at the sight of the 
allied fleet. Accordingly, on the 
afternoon of October 20, the combined 
squadron of 27 sail in all, mounting 
1270 guns, prepared to pass the bat- 
teries at the entrance, in order to 
anchor within the bay. The Egyptian 
fleet consisted of 82 sail, mounting 
2000 guns, but its superiority was 
in number only. However likely 
these proceedings of the allies were 
to provoke a collision, strict orders 
were given that no gun should be 
fired unless the example were first 
set by the enemy. Ibrahim, perhaps 
as anxious as they to avoid a cata- 
strophe, allowed the European ships 
to enter without opposition, when he 
might easily have destroyed them 
in detail; and the greater part of 
the English and French vessels were 
already placed in order of battle, when 
the Turks fired with musketry upon I 
a boat sent from H.M.S. DartmoiUh I 



to one of their fireships, and also upon 
the pilot of Sir £. Codrington, who 
was being sent on board the Turkish 
admiral ; at the same time a cannofn 
shot was fired by a Turkish vessel at 
the French La Sirene, which was 
instantly returned, and the battle be- 
came general. The dying away of 
the breeze kept the Russian division 
from sharing in the first brunt of 
the battle, and for two hours the 
Mohammedans resisted with irregular 
and ill-directed, but persevering fire, 
the steady and skilful cannonade of 
the Europeans, until, overpowered by 
the arrival of the Russian vessels, 
they abandoned their ships one after 
another, and set them on fire. After 
four hours all resistance had ceased — 
the Turkish fleet was almost annihi- 
lated; but as evening fell the allied 
ships, which were compelled to pass 
the night inside the bay, found them- 
selves in imminent peril from the 
burning vessels drifting about them 
in every direction. The crews, which 
had been fighting all day to destroy 
the ships of their enemies, had now 
to labour all night to save their own 
from the blazing wrecks, whose explo- 
sions one after another threatened 
destruction to them all. Of the 82 
Turkish vessels but 29 remained afloat 
the next morning : of the allied vessels 
none were lost, but many had suffered 
severely, especially the flag-ships of 
the three admirals. 

Ibrahim Pasha was now compelled, 
under threats of the entire destruction 
of his forts and remaining ships, to 
acknowledge himself in fault and hoist 
a white flag; and peaceful relations 
between the Turks and their faithful 
''allies," the English, the French 
and the Russians, were immediately 
resumed. 

The intelligence of the batae of 
Navarino was received with exultation 
in France and Russia, but the English 
Ministry were doubtful what to say 
of it, and their successors in office did 
not hesitate to express their disappro- 
bation of the •• untoward event." 

Thoi^h the destruction of the Mo- 
hammecuin armament by the Christian 
powers pointed clearly enough to the 
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ultimate expulsion of the Turks from 
Greece, it by no means finished the war. 

Ibrahim was left in possession of 
the Morea, but, knowing now that he 
would not be allowed to retain it, he 
altered his conduct, hitherto so humane, 
and spent the rest of his time in de- 
vastating the country, burning the 
villages, cutting down the fruit-trees 
and firing the forests. Only two 
months after the battle, 2000 Greek 
slaves were sent by him to Alexandria 
from Navarino, which Sir E. Oodring- 
ton, dismayed at the censure passed 
on his former readiness of action, was 
powerless to prevent. It was not 
until September in the following year 
that the arrival of a French army of 
14,000 men compelled Ibrahim to re- 
linquish his hold of the country which 
he had in reality re-conquered for the 
Sultan. Ibrahim doubtless received 
hard measures from his *' allies," but 
his conduct under provocation was 
such as to go far to rob him of the 
reputation he had fairly earned as a 
wise and merciful ruler, as weU as an 
able general. 

One cannot but see with great regret 
so little use made of this magnificent 
harbour. The extremely fertile dis- 
tricts of Messenia, Triphylia and 
Pyrgos might easily be connected with 
it by railway ; it is practically a good 
deal nearer for English vessels than 
any of the dangerous roadsteads, such 
asKalamata and Katakolo, from which 
so large a part of the constantly in- 
creasing currant crop is shipped to 
England. Apparently designed by 
nature to be the centre of the trade of 
the Morea with Western Europe, it is 
doing — ^nothing. 

It is certainly remarkable that, 
whereas hitherto the Peloponnesian 
coast has abounded with most excel- 
lent harbours, sheltered to perfection, 
Navarino once passed, there does not 
occur again, all the way to the Isthmus 
of Corinth, a single harbour deserving 
of the name. The roadsteads of Patras 
and Yostitza are safe only because 
they are in narrow seas. 

p. Proceeding N.W. from Navarino for 
10 m.» one can pass between the Island 



of Prote and the shore. Beyond is the 
town of Philiatraf picturesquely situ- 
ated amongst vineyards, olive and 
cypress trees, and doing a considerable 
and increasing trade in currants; 
further N. again is Arcadia, built 
on the site of the ancient Kyparissia, 
about I m. irom the sea, on the narrow 
summit of a rock, connected with a 
high mountain. The castle commands 
a fine view of the slope which descends 
to the sea, and is itself a beautiful and 
picturesque object from a distance. 
The houses extend over the flanks of 
the ridge. 

The traveller must distinguish be- 
tween the modern town Arcadia and 
the well-known inland province of the 
name, whose nearest point is at least 
15 m. distant 

Neither here nor at Philiatra is there 
anything like a harbour. In the open 
roadsteads during the winter scarcely 
a single vessel appears. 

[Kyparissia is the most convenient 
starting-point for excursions to Mt. 
Mra, the stronghold of the great 
Messenian hero Aristomenes ; to the 
splendid ruins of Megalopolis ; or to 
the beautiful Temple of Apollo Epi- 
onrios, erected at Bass® by Ictinus, 
the architect of the Parthenon at 
Athens, at the charge of the«city of 
Phigaleia, as a thank-offering to the 
god after a deliverance from plague. 
This temple is in better preservation 
than any other in Greece, excepting 
only that of Theseus at Athens. From 
Kyparissia to the ruins of PhigdUia is 
about 7^ hrs., whence to the temple 
it is other 2^ hrs., rather of scrambling 
than of walking. 

These distances might be consider- 
ably shortened, if the weather per- 
mitted a landing from a yacht at the 
mouth of the R. Buzi^ anc. Neda, the 
northern boundary of ancient Messenia, 
9 m. N. of Kyparissia.] 

10 m. N.W. from the mouth of the 
Neda is Kaiapha, near to the ruins of 
Samikum^ situated between two long 
lagoons, themselves separated from 
the sea by a long, low, narrow bank. 
Here are wild-fowl in abundance, ex- 
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cellent fisheries, remains of some 
Roman sulphar-haths, and also of the 
ancient wall built to defend the fertile 
provinces to the N. against hungry 
plunderers from the S. 

8 m. farther N.W. is the mouth of 
the BuphiaSf anc. Alpheu8y a very 
considerable river, by far the largest 
in the Morea, draining the whole of 
the central province of Arcadia, and 
the S. half of Elis. Near this, at the 
head of the largest lagoon, is Agulm- 
itza, also a fevourite resort of sports- 
men. 

From the mouth of the Alpheus a 
course of 7 m. W.N.W. brings us, 
passing by a third lagoon, to 

q. Katakolo, the portof Pyrgos, shel- 
tered by a long promontory from the 
N. and W., but exposed to a tremen- 
dous sea from the S. A fine mole is; 
however in progress, which it is hoped 
will render it a safe refuge at all 
limes. In August and September 
many steamers are here loaded with 
the currants grown in vast quantity 
in this neighbourhood. 

There is a railway between Katakolo 
and Pyrgos, leaving every hour. 

r. Pyrgos, about 5 m. E. of Katakolo, 
and connected with it by Rly. is a 
busy, growing town, healthily placed 
on a well-watered slope, surrounded by 
miles of currant-vineyards. 

The name Pyrgos, which is simply 
iripyos, a tower, is excessively com- 
mon throughout Greece, but this town 
is the Pyrgos pa/r excellence, and is 
always intended when that name is 
used, unless there be reason to under- 
stand some other local Pyrgos close at 
hand. 

[About 10 m. E. of Pyrgos are the 
ruins of Oljrmpia, now easily accessible 
by a carriage-road, which, after an un- 
interesting course through vineyards 
and across a marshy plain, after about 
5 m. reaches the Alpheus, and follows 
its N. bank more or less closely for 
the rest of the way. The river fiows 
swiftly through a beautiful broad flat 
valley, bounded on either side by well- 
wooded, steep, broken hills. 



The ruins lie immediately under the 
N. range ; the river used formerly to 
run on the other side of the valley, 
but during the exceedingly wet winter 
of 1874-5 it cut for itself a new coarse 
dangerously near to the antiquities. 

Here for upwards of 11 centuries 
were celebrated, every fourth year, 
those famous games, to which we owe 
not only the odes of Pindar, and the 
chronology of all Hellenic history, 
but many of the masterpieces of 
Greek sculpture, from which modem 
art has drawn some of its highest 
inspirations. In the 2nd century after 
Christ the sacred precinct of Olympia 
had become one vast museum, in 
which the progress of art might be 
traced from the earliest period down 
to that of the Antonines. It was 
then visited by Pausanias, who de- 
votes two whole books to a descrip- 
tion of what he saw there. The colos- 
sal statue of Zeus in gold and ivory, 
the work of Phidias, the Heraion 
and other temples, the Philippeion, 
containing statues of the Macedonian 
kings, and the priceless Treasuries 
contributed by various Greek states. 
He gives a list of 300 statues dedi- 
cated by winners in the games, and he 
indicates the positions of the Stadium, 
Hippodrome, Gymnasium, and other 
public buildings. These festivals 
were suppressed by Theodosins in 
394 A.D., and no doubt the treasures 
had already been dispersed by the 
Gothic invaders under Alaric in the 
preceding year. The exploration of 
the site was carried out by the German 
Government between 187.5 and 1881, 
at a cost of nearly 40,0002., in virtue 
of a convention with Greece, whereby 
the former obtain nothing for them- 
selves but glory, and casts of the 
antiquities recovered. 

Amongst the monuments and objects 
thus excavated the following sculp- 
tures and architectural works have 
been brought to light: — (1) About 
180 statues in a very variable state of 
preservation, groups, reliefs, busts, &c., 
among them the Vermes of Praxiteles, 
the Nike of Paionios, the groups from 
the Temple of Zeus, the pediment of 
the treasury of Megara, &c.; (2) 
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1500 fragments, belonging to the 
statues, ^., just mentioned; (8) 400 
inscriptions and 600 fragments of 
lines ; (4) more than 14,000 art 
objects of copper ; (5) about 4000 of 
clay ; (6) about forty buildings or 
foundations of buildings; (7) 6000 
coins; and (8) a smaller number of 
pieces of iron, lead, glass, &c. A very 
fine MUSEUM standing on an eminence 
overlookiDg the plain contains all the 
antiquities discovered here, which have 
been carefully set up and classified. 

On one of the wooded heights to the 
S. stood SeyUfUy the home of Xenophon 
in his old age.] 

8. The whole coast from Pyrgos to 
Patras, a distance of nearly 60 m., 
consists of a broad belt of level ground, 
in some parts as much as 10 m. wide, 
broken only by the small groups of 
hills, 700 or 800 ft. high, at Oai>e 
darentza and Oape Papa. The soil 
is for the most part dry and gravelly, 
and in ordinary weather carriages can 
pass the whole way partly on an in- 
different made road, but for nearly 
half the distance on a natural one far 
superior to any yet made by the hand 
of man in Greece. There are, how- 
ever, marshy places to be crossed, and 
lagoons, dry in summer, near which 
one must pass, whose exhalations 
render this magnificent plain almost 
uninhabitable in the hot weather, by 
reason both of fever and of mosquitoes. 
In winter it is pleasant enough, but 
the yellow complexions of the scanty 
and fever-stricken population are at 
all times sad to see. Drained and 
cultivated, ^is region might support, 
as of old, a very large population. 

[There is a rly. from Pyrgos to 
Patras which is all but finished 
(1889). The old road passes through 
Qostum (15 m.), leaves Cape Cla- 
rentza far to the rt., crosses the £. 
Gaduni, anc. Peneus (17 m.) by a 
ferry, and at about 27 m. enters 
a beautiful forest 15 m. across of 
valonia oaks, magnificent trees, with 
but little underwood. AtAUTohelebi 
(32 m.) is a fiirm belonging to the 
monastery of Megaspelaion. Here 



travellers provided with letters may 
find accommodation. Close by is one 
of the aforesaid shallow lagoons, dry 
in summer, between which and the 
sea is a second forest, even more 
magnificent, of enormous stone-pines. 
It is impossible to over estimate the 
beauty of this region on a clear winter^s 
day. A fine soft turf stretches unin- 
terruptedly from one gigantic stem to 
another; each tree stands out singly 
in full perfection of growth ; the wide- 
spreading branches with their thick 
dark foliage nowhere e?en approach 
the ground ; snow-dad peaks, distant 
indeed but brilliantly distinct, appear 
in all directions between the stems; 
the scene is as unusual as it is lovely, 
and well worthy of a visit even at 
much pains. 

Alas 1 an ignorant and short-sighted 
peasantry, in no way hindered by a 
weak Government, is destroying these 
magnificent trees at its pleasure! 
Quite recently a fire, probably not 
accidental, has devoured a number of 
the finest 1 

Large flights of woodcock settle 
about Ali Tchelebi in cold winter 
weather. Wild duck and other water- 
fowl are abundant round the lagoons, 
and partridges and hares on the nearest 
hills ; but every peasant has his gun, 
and game is mercilessly shot down 
at all seasons (the very eggs are 
taken from the nests), so that it is 
rapidly becoming scarcer and scarcer, 
and if the destruction continues at 
its present rate, in a few years no 
game at all wUl be found in the 
Morea, saving only the birds of pas- 
sage at the times of their flight, 
and these in greatly diminished num- 
bers. At the same time the traveller 
will hear with surprise that wolves are 
increasing in number, and any winter 
of unusual severity brings not a few 
of these ferocious beasts from the fast- 
nesses of Mount Erymanthus into this 
thinly inhabited plain. 

From Ali Tchelebi the road con- 
tinues through 8 or 10 m. of level oak 
forest, leaving Cape Papa and its 
group of hills some distance to the 1., 
and strikes the coast of the Gulf of 
Patras at the village of Achaia (42 m."^ 
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crosses the riyer Kamenitza by a ford, 
and continues other 14 m. close along 
the shore to Patras (56 m.).] 

Supposing the jonmey to be made 
by sea from Katakolo to Patras, a ran 
of 25 m. N.W. will bring one fairly past 
the large square promontory known as 
Clarentza (anc. Chelonatcu), crowned 
by the conspicuous Castel Tomese, 
The island of Zante is beautifully seen 
to the 1., and the Black Mountain of 
Cephalonia becomes an imposing object 
ahead. The coarse must now be 
changed to N.N.E., and it is another 
25 m. to Cape Papa (anc. Araxtis). 
Those who would visit the pine-forest 
of Ali Tchelebi from a yacht will find 
it the easiest way to land in the little 
bay of Kunupelif just to the N. of two 
curious small rocky hills which rise 
directly out of the sea, some 8 m. short 
of Cape Papa. Hence a short walk 
will take them into the heart of the 
forest. A yery splendid panorama, of 
forest, mountain, sea and islands, may 
be obtained at little pains from the 
summit of either of these hills, which 
are little oyer 100 ft. high. 

Kunupulei is on or near the site of 
Syrmine^ of which nothing now re- 
mains. The modem name refers to the 
Kwvdnria^ or mosquitoes, which in sum- 
mer swarm in the adjacent marshes. 

The disappearance of ancient build- 
ings is general on the coast of ElLs, 
and is to be attributed partly to the 
accumulation of alluvial soil. 

Farther inland, beyond our limits, 
are remains inplenty. 

The bay of Kunupeli gives very fair 
shelter during storms from the NJB. 
(very violent and very common here in 
winter), but against W. gales a refuge 
must be sought in the roadstead of 
Karavost€uny on the other side of Cape 
Papa, which is itself most dangerously 
exposed to gales from the E. 

Faint traces are discernible here of 
ancient trenches and other engineering 
operations for draining this low-lying 
country. Some attempts in this direc- 
tion were once made by Prince Soutzo, 
but his overseer was carried away by 
brigands, and he abandoned the project 
in disgust. At Ali Tchelebi may still 



be seen the wrecks of his agricaltoni 
machines, regarded by the natiyes with 
the greatest contempt 

4 m. N. of Kunupeli the rocky bills 
of Cape Papa rise precipitously from 
the marsh to a height of 8O0 ft. A 
grand panorama is obtainable from 
some of these. 

Conspicuous from Kunupeli or Cape 
Papa, and about 15 m. N.W., are 2 
lofty rocks that seem to rise directly 
from the sea. They are termed the 
Skrophaes, and are valuable landmarks 
for the navigation hereabouts, where 
the coast line is generally so low. Vide 
p. 265. 

A wide berth most be g^yen to Chpe 
Papa, on account of a long projecting 
sandbank, which has been fatal to 
many an English currant steamer. A 
lighthouse has at last been placed here. 

Throughout this voyage from Pyrgos 
to Patras the Alpine group of peaks 
now called Olonos (7300 fL), once 
better known as ErymafUhus, is splen- 
didly seen. Not less remarkable is the 
smaller mountain of SarUameri (3300 
ft.), whether it presents to view its 
curiously notched ridge, as seen from 
Kunupeli, and again from Patras, or 
shows as a knife edge when seen end 
on from the N. 

The name Santameri, a corruption 
of St. Omer, is a relic, like Clarentza, 
Gastuni, &c., of the dominion of the 
Frank barons Champlitte and Ville- 
hardouin in the N.W* of the Morea 
during the 13th cent. 

Parnassus is distinctly seen before 
one enters the Gulf of Patras, bat soon 
afterwards disappears behind other 
mountains. 

The Oulf of Fatrai, about 20 m. long 
by 12 m. across, forms a kind of ante- 
chamber to the Gulf of Corinth, with 
which it is connected by a strait not 
more than 1^ m. broad. 

The land is low on either side at 
first and the scenery comparatively 
tame, but near Patras, when the moun- 
tains on either side draw towards 
each other as if to bar altogether any 
further progress, the outer gulf forms 
a worthy introduction to that inner 
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one, which man^ aphold to be the 
finest in the Mediterranean. 

To the L as one passes C- Papa is 
the town of MesoUingi, surronnded by 
extensive flats, lagoons, and marshes, 
presenting nothing of interest to one 
viewing them from a ship's deck. 

But immediately opposite to Patras 
ML VarcMOwa (3100 n.), a solid mass 
of limestone, baring a singular resem- 
blance to the rock of Gibraltar, though 
more than doable its height, rises 
perpendicolarly from the marsh and 



Just beyond this Mt, KahUodla 
(3300 ft.), a beantifnlly-formed pyra- 
mid, entirely destitute of vegetation, 
rises also immediately out of the water. 
A whitish scratch at its base is the 
quarry from which modem Patras has 
been built. 

To the rt the peaks and precipices 
of Mt Erymcmihtu, generally known 
now as Olonds, continue most conspi- 
cuous, till as one nears Patras they are 
hidden behind smaller mountains, and 
the huge mass of Mt. Voidhia^ anc. 
Patuuhadom (6322 ft.)f directly in 
front, becomes the prominent object 
in the scene. 

The mountain some 40 m. to the 
N.E., that shows so magnificent a face 
to the N., is Ouiona (8241 ft)., before 
mentioned as the highest summit in 
Greece, considerably overtopping Par- 
nassus, which is no longer visible. 
Guiona, though a magnificent moun- 
tain, is unknown to history, and un« 
sought by tourists. We mention it 
here, for it will not again be so well 
seen from the sea. 

Little inferior to it in height and 
beauty is its neighbour to the N., so 
similar in form, 8t. Elias (8186 ft.) ; 
or the mountun beyond that, For- 
doutia (7762 ft). 

These three form certainly one of 
the finest ranges visible from the 
Mediterranean, both as regards height 
and form; it is strange that they 
should be so little known. 

t Ffttras (al Udrpai^ in Greek ; Ital. 
Patrassoi), 

To the very foot of Mt. Voidhia on 
its W. side a plain stretches inland 3 



or 4 m., bounded to the N. by a spur 
of the mountain, which runs down 
towards the sea, and within a } m. of 
the shore turns abruptly to the south- 
ward and gradually sinks down into 
the plain, leaving toward the sea a 
steep face, from beneath which, again, 
the ground slopes to the water's edge. 
On this strip of gently sloping ground, 
narrowest at its N. end, and widen- 
ing considerably towards the S.W., 
stands modern Patras, the largest 
town in the Morea, and the most 
important commercial emporium in 
Greece. It is, however, rapidly spread- 
ing round the base of the said hill, and 
covers also its southward slope, where 
stood both the ancient and mediseval 
city. 

Possessing great fitcilities of commu- 
nication by sea with the W. of Europe, 
Patras, though from the earliest times 
a place of some importance, has chiefly 
flourished when Greece was under 
foreign dominion. Hence, unlike many 
cities more famous than itself in 
classical times, it has had a continuous 
history for upwards of 2000 years. It 
is mentioned by Herodotus, and was 
one of the four cities which, about 
250 B.a, formed the famous Achasan 
league. 

Under Roman rule, Patras prospered 
greatly. After the battle of Actlum, 
Augustus made it a Roman colony, and 
the capital of Peloponnesus. 

Here, a century later, the Apostle 
St Andrew was crucified by the Pro- 
consul ^geas. 

The Scottish traveller will remember 
with interest the tradition which as- 
signs the foundation of St Andrews to 
a monk of this place. St Regulus, it 
is said, having been warned in a vision, 
sailed away from Patras with the 
relics of the Apostle ; he was wrecked 
on the coast of Fife, where he con- 
verted the natives to Christianity 
and founded the stately church called 
by his name, the square tower of which 
is still as perfect as when first built. 

Pausanias found Patras a populous 
manufacturing town, growing abund- 
ance of flax in the plains now de- 
voted to the currant-vine, and rich in 
temples and public buildings 
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The few remains of EDti^ui]^ now 
to be seen scarce give a fair idea of 
the former grandeur of the place. 
This is^ partly due to its continuous 
occupation and frequent cahimities 
in war, and partly to the terrible 
earthquake about 550 A.D., the most 
destructive ever known in Greece, 
which overthrew Patras entirely. 
Vide p. 222. 

Patras continued an important and 
busy place during the palmv days of 
the Byzantine empire ; stooa frequent 
sieges, both from Sclavonians and 
Saracens, but held its own till it fell 
with the Byzantine power at the be- 
ginning of the 13th cent. 

A body of French barons in 1205 
A.D. invaded and conquered Hie Morea, 
one of whom, Geoffrey Yillehardouin, 
began the present castle in 1207. He 
used in the most unsparing manner 
the materials of the fiUlen temples and, 
in one portion of the wall appear at 
least 100 columns laid across it, and 
showing only their round ends. 

The Greeks recovered possession of 
their country but very shortly before 
it fell under the Turkish power. Patras 
submitted to Mohammed II. in 1459, 
passed into the hands of the Venetians 
in 1687, and again returned under 
Turkish rule in 1714. 

At the outbreak of the War oC In- 
dependence the population was esti> 
mated at 10,000. 

Germanos, Archbishop of Patras, 
was summoned by the Turkish go- 
vernor to Tripolitza on suspicion of 
complicity in the insurrection of 
Ypsilanti, in Moldavia, in 1821, but 
having found the people disposed for 
the venture, he openly raised the 
Standard of the Cross at Kalavrita, 
and thus gave the signal for a general 
rising. The Turkish garrison of Patras 
retired to the castle, which it held till 
the end of the war, but the mediseval 
city was entirely destroyed by several 
successive devastations both of Greeks 
and Turks. 

After the arrival of King Otho in 
1833, a plan was agreed upon for a new 
town with straight rectangular streets, 
which has been very fairly adhered 
to ; the result being an utterly prosaic, 



convenient, modem town in a most 

romantic situation. 

The most interesting spot in Patras 
for any Christian is, without doubts 
that of St. Andrew's martyrdom. A 
modem ch. occupies the site, which is 
on the sea-shore at the S.W. end of the 
town. Close to the ch. is a v^ell of 
water covered over with brick vaulting 
of Roman construction. 

The ancient harbour, originally per- 
haps artificial, ran in from the shore 
immediately to the N. of this ch., as 
far as a high-terrace wall of Roman 
brickwork about | m. inland. It is 
now entirely filled up, and is being 
built upon ; but while the modem gas- 
works were being prepared, evident 
traces of the origiiud entrance were 
brought to light. 

New harbour works have been 
constructed by a French company. 

Above the said terrace-wall is the 
parade ground, the fiivourite promenade 
of the people on summer evenings^ 
where the band plays, &c. 

Beyond this, in a dirty low-lying 
quarter termed the Gypsy village, is 
an ancient well, and a part of some 
ancient house or temple of singularly 
close-fitting and beautiful brickwork. 

In the upper town is a picturesque 
Byzantine ch., mainly modem, but 
containing some portions of an earlier 
structure. 

Above the upper town, and extend- 
ing right across the ridge, at a h^ght 
of 400 ft., is the mSiiBTal castle, 
occupying probably the site of the 
ancient Acropolis, covering about 5 
acres of ground, snd commanding a 
most beautiful and interesting pro- 
spect. 

Nothing can be more perfect of its 
kind than the sweep of the coast round 
the Gulf of Patras: the eye ranges 
over the fertile plain, green with cur- 
rant-vines, and dotted with the darker 
olive: Zante, Cephalonia, and Santa 
Maura appear distinctly to the far W. 
Immediately across the narrow gulf 
rise in enchanting loveliness, both of 
form and colour, the two precipitous 
rocky giants already mentioned; on 
either side of the strait appear the 
Castles of lihium and Anti-Khium, and 
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beyond these again the fortifications of 
Lepanto climbing the slopes of Rigani ; 
"while high above these and the still, 
blue, lake-like water rise the snowy 
vails of Gniona, St. Elias, and Var- 
douisa. Thisviewatsunsetis especially 
beautifiil. 

A pretty and level walk from the 
gate of the castle (on its S.E. side), 
leads one along the course of the old 
Roman aqneduct, which bronght from 
Mount Yoidhia an ample supply of 
excellent water to the town. About 
1^ m. along this path, which winds 
prettily among steep hills, we come to 
a deep valley, across which the water 
w^as carried by a magnificent structure 
of brickwork, with 2, if not 3, tiers of 
arches, 100 ft iVom the ground. The 
great earthquake was probably the 
ruin of this; but enough remains to 
show what manner of work it was. 
The water is now taken by a different 
course in iron pipes to large cisterns 
just below the castle, and thence dis- 
tributed to the town, which is thus 
supplied as thoroughly as can be 
desired. These works were executed 
in 1874. 

The inhabitants of Patras are mostly 
Greek, but about 2000 Neapolitans, 
sailors and fishermen, attracted by the 
high rate of wages, have settled here, 
and their number is constantly on the 
increase. For their use a Boman Ch. 
of St. Andrew has been built. 

The English Ch. of St. Andrew, a 
small pretty Gothic structure, was 
consecrated in 1874. It lies near the 
shore, at the N.R. end of the town, and 
is conspicuous from the ships in the 
roadstead. 

The small stoneless grape, commonly 
called currant, is the cause of the 
prosperity of Patras. This plant, not 
distinguishable from any other vine 
until the fruit is formed, does not 
refuse to grow in other countries, but 
elsewhere develops a larger berry con- 
taining stones, and therefore prac- 
tically useless. The peculiar soil re- 
quired for producing the currant 
proper is found only in the Morea, 
Zante, and Cephalonia, and in one 
small district near Mesolongi. It 
seems to have been grown first in the 



neighbourhood of Corinth, whence the 
name ** currant ; " but its cultivation 
at the E. end of the Gulf of Corinth 
has now ceased, while it has greatly 
developed about Vostitza, Patras, Pyr- 
gos, Kalamata, and Nauplia. The 
fruit of finest quality is grown near 
Vostitza ; Patras fniit is second best ; 
that of Elis and Messenia, though 
plentiful, is considered inferior. 

The currant is generally grown on 
more or less level ground near the sea ; 
but behind the currant plsdns will 
generally be observed scarred and 
serrated lines of hills, consisting of 
layers of yellow-brown marly clay 
alternating with others of a shingly 
conglomerate. 

The greater part of the currant crop 
was long shipped from Patras, in 
whose roadstead 20 English steamers 
or more might be seen at the end of 
August. The steamers now go more 
than they used to do to Vostitza and 
the other currant ports, but Patras 
remains the centre of the trade, the 
chief merchants residing here, and 
having agents and offices at the other 
ports. 

The trade is steadily increasing, 
and the average yield of Morea and 
islands now amounts to about 130,000 
tons per annum, 

A new malady, called " anthrac- 
nose," has been developed in^ the 
currant- vines, especially in the vicinity 
of Pyrgos, causing the young shoots 
to be affected by a rough excrescence, 
which is followed by the leaves and 
fruit withering and dropping off. It 
is to be hoped that it will not become 
a permanent pest, like the phylloxera. 
The latter disease, although unknown 
here, nevertheless exercises a marked 
influence upon the currant trade, as 
dried currants are found very useful 
in making wine in the S. of France. 

Patras had formerly an unenviable 
reputation for malarious fever, but, 
with the increase of cultivation and 
improved provision of water, it has 
become as healthy a town as any in 
the Mediterranean. 

V. Leaving Patras we sail N.N.K 
for 5 m., and enter the narrow strait 
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that connects the two galf&f This is 
1^ m. across, and the passage is com- 
manded by two picturesque mediaeval 
castles, called respectiyelv the castles 
of the Morea and of Ifoumelia, on 
the promontories of Bhium and AntiL- 
Bhium. These castles were held by 
the Turks throughout the Greek War 
of Independence, yet the Greek sail- 
ing-vessels passed freely by them, and 
it is now said that not one of them 
ever was hit by the Turkish cannon. 
To sail, however, between these 
castles is not always easy. The wind 
generally blows strongly up or down 
3ie strait in the day-time, and much 
tacking is difficult at night in such 
narrow waters. The dropping of the 
wind is often followed by a strong 
current in the opposite direction. 

By following the torrent, which 
enters the sea about 1^ m. beyond 
the Castle of Rhium, after a laborious 
walk of l^ hr., one maj reach the 
deserted but beautiful little Ch, ^ of 
Platani, a real gem of Byzantine 
architecture. 

At the back of the Morea Castle is 
a marsh, and as one proceeds E.N.E., 
signs of cultivation become fewer and 
fewer ; the belt of level ground be- 
comes narrower, till the broken pre- 
cipitous hills that skirt the N. end of 
Mt. Yoidhia spring directly from the 
sea. 4 m. from the castle. Cape 
Dhrapano, the northernmost point of 
the Morea is passed, and now the view 
of the whole Corinthian gulf opens 
out beautifully, and Parnassus and 
Helic4)n are distinctly seen, though 
neither of them to much advantage. 

Cape Dhrapano passed, the hills 
gradually recede from the shore, and 
the summits of Voidhia, Barbas and 
Pteri appear in the background, their 
beautifully wooded slopes seamed by 
innumerable ravines, and the rich belt 
of plain at their bases traversed, and 
in many places desolated, by the 

f A splendid monograph on the Golf of 
Corinth, entitled Bine gpouierfahrt im Go^e 
von Korinth, 1876, has been written and 
copiously Illustrated by the Archduke Luia 
Salvator of Anatrio. Unfortunately for the 
public, like all the other worka of thIaMeamed 
and aooompUafaed traveller, it ia prinied only 
for private drcnlatioo. 



torrents that flow from them. Culti- 
vation has made little way here as yet, 
but these same torrent-beds, spreading 
out like £ftns as they approach the sea, 
thickly overgrown with oleander, when 
that is in flower, afford a sight not to 
be forgotten. 

w. 13 m. E.S.E. from point Dhra- 
pano is VoBtitia, anc. Mgium, the 
approach to which is marked by in- 
creasing cultivation. 

The Slavonic name Vostitza, signify- 
ing garden, is still in commonest use, 
but the classical Aginm restored by 
law, and the only name recognised 
officially, is fast being adopted. 

The greater part of the town stands 
flnely on a flat-topped hill, terminating 
abruptly towards the sea in a con- 
siderable cliff, bounded to the N.W. 
by a steep ravine, and sloping down 
gently into a plain to the 8.E. &tween 
the cliff and the sea is a narrow slip of 
level ground, where are the store- 
houses of the currant-merchants, and 
some copious springs of water. A 
carriage-road winding up the hill 
connects this latter with the town 
above, and there is also quicker com- 
munication by a steep paved path 
through a kind of tunnel in the cliff, 
that leads directly from the place of 
embarcation, which is just below the 
fountains. Currants of the very finest 
quality are grown in the plains to the 
S. and E. of Vostitza, and brought 
here for shipment, so that a large 
number of English vessels annually 
repair to this port. As at Patras, the 
so-called harbour is nothing but a 
roadstead — ^better, in that a projection 
to the E. shelters it from the only 
heavy sea that can roll into it ; worse, 
in that it is too small, and inconveni- 
ently deep, having 6 or 7 flithoms of 
water close to me shore. As at 
Patras, again, its chief dan|;er is owing 
to the furious squalls which descend 
from the mountains. All the way, 
however, from Navarino to the Is^ 
mus, there is nothing better to be 
found. 

The population of Vostitza, now 
probably more than 10,000, subsists 
prindpally on the currant trade. 
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Formerly ill-bail t and straggling, and 
extremely subject to malarious fe^er, 
the town is now rapidly improving in 
both respects. 

Near the springs is a magnificent 
and very ancient plane-tree, connected 
by tradition with St. Luke. Its trunk 
is hollow, and has been used as a 
prison ! Its girth is 46 ft. Its height 
^as formerly not less remarkable, but 
about 1872 the enormous mass of 
timber above was considered danger- 
ous to the cottages near, and so was 
cat down. 

^gium was the chief city of Achaia, 
from 373 B.C. until the rise of Patras 
under Roman patronage destroyed its 
importance. 

Pausanias has left a full and in- 
teresting description of the city and its 
public buildings. The neighbourhood 
is a very mine of antiquities, and 
several statues, and other sculptures 
of great merit, have been dug up. 
But no place in the Morea is more 
subject to earthquakes, which have 
overthrown the ancient city, and 
several mediieval and modem ones. 

The view hence of the whole 
northern coast of the Corinthian gulf 
is remarkably fine, particularly at 
sunrise. Parnassus and Helicon are 
specially conspicuous. 

[The extraordinary monastery of 
Megaspelaion is usually visited from 
Vostitza, where horses, &c., for the 
excursion may be procured. The 
ride occupies 7 hrs. ; 2 along the 
plain near the coast, crossing the 
R. Selinas, not passable after heavy 
rains, then up a valley, and over a 
spur of Mount Ruski to a height of 
3400 ft, then a descent of 1200 ft. to 
the B. Kalavryta, anc. Baraicas, and 
again an ascent of 1000 ft. to the 
monastery. This, as its name implies, 
consists of a wall built across the face 
of a huge cave, above which again 
is an overhanging clifif, whose summit 
is from 300 to 400 ft. from the ground. 
A shorter route to Megaspelaion from 
a yacht is that direcUy up the valley 
of the Kalavryta river, from its mouui 
to the bridge below the m(Hiastery. 

Another interesting excursion from 



Yostitza is to the monastery of Tdxi- 
archLI \ 

X. Sailing from Yostitza along the 
shore of the Morea towards Corinth, 
it is about 17 m. to the mouth of 
the Erathis, where is the site of 
the ancient Mga^, now the Khan of 
Aorata, 

[A long day's journey inland up the 
valley of the Krathis will bring one to 
the village of Solos (3700 ft.), situated 
just above the junction of the Styx 
with the Krathis. From Solos to the 
famous Palls of the Styx is from 2 to 
3 hrs.' scramble up the wildest of 
gorges, under the summit of the huge 
Mount Chelmos (anc. Aroanius), To 
this excursion not less than 3 days 
should be given in all. But it would 
be better to incorporate this with the 
excursion to Megaspelaion, from which 
place to Solos by the] Falls of the 
Styx is a good day's journey, which 
might be made to include the ascent 
of Chelmos itself (7726 ft.), but this 
expedition should not be undertaken 
at any time between Nov. and April, 
on account of the snow.] 

Proceeding on the voyage, now in 
the broadest part of the gulf, the 
traveller enjoys a magnificent pro- 
spect, whether to N. or S. Parnassus 
and Helicon are spread out before him 
on the N. ; and to the S. the strangely 
squared masses of Evrostina, 3600 ft., 
and Mavronorus, or the Black Moun- 
tain (5500 ft.), black with pines, seem 
to frown down upon the narrow strip of 
coast plain ; and beyond them, if the 
traveller's yacht is not too close inland, 
tower the summits of Chelmos, anc. 
Aroanius (7726 ft.); and Ziria, anc. 
Klylene (7790 ft.), which are rarely 
entirely without snow. 

3 m. £. from Acrata, and 1 m. in- 
land, are the ruins of ^gira; and 
again, 10 m. E., at Kamari, on the 
site of Aristonautfld, one may land for 
an expedition to the ruins of PeUene, 
beautifully placed 4 m. from the sea, 
on a strongly fortified hill, above the 
right bank of the torrent that falls 
into the sea at Eamari. 
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y. From Kamari, for 12 m. more 
along the coast as far as the mouth of 
the K. Asopus, there is nothing of 
very great interest. As we proceed 
E. the vegetation on the mountains 
continually diminishes, and with it 
their beauty. 

The mountain range (anc. G^a^ 
neia) that forms the promontory by 
which the eastern end of the Gulf of 
Corinth is divided into two large 
bays, now rises conspicuously before 
us. We steer into the southern fork, 
and by the time we are abreast of the 
said promontory on our 1., have on 
our rt., not quite 8 m. inland, the 
modern village of Basilildl, situated 
on the angle of a little rocky ascent, 
along which ran the walls of the 
ancient Sihyon, 

This city was built in a triangular 
form on a high flat, overlooking the 
plain, about 1 hr. from the sea, near 
a great tumulus on the shore. The 
citadel was on the highest angle of 
Sikyon. On the road thither is a 
Roman brick ruin, near which is a 
large but imperfect theatre. The 
remains of the Stadium are in good 
preservation. It was of considerable 
extent, partly cut out of the rock, and 
partly artificial. 

Sikyon was an important city; 
its situation was magnificent and 
secure, without being inconveniently 
lofty. The view from the theatre is 
beautiful. The foundation walls of 
the Acropolis, those of the temple of 
Bacchus, the remains of some other 
temples, extensive foundations of Hel- 
lenic edifices, the pavement of the 
road, and the lines of the streets, tnay 
all be traced upon the level of this 
tabular hill. It is melancholy to read 
on this now desolate spot the cata- 
logue which Pausanias has left of the 
many temples, statues and pictures 
which once adorned it. 

I. Coriiifh. 

From the mouth of the Asopus 
along the coast to New Corinth is 
about 10 m. Here is a landing-place 
of the Greek steamer company. 

Hew Oorintb was founded in its 



present position after a great earth- 
quake in Feb. 1858 had destroyed the 
town that had grown up since the 
War of Independence upon the site of 
ancient Corinth. Placed on the water's 
edge, at the narrowest part of the 
Isthmus, it is most conveniently situ- 
ated on the line of traffic ; but the un- 
healthiness of the surrounding country, 
a prey to malarious fever of a virulent 
type, has hindered its growth. The 
heavy sea, too, which rolls in from 
the W., down the whole length of 
the gulf, makes landing impossible in 
stormy weather (on such occasions the 
steamers make for Lutraki), so that 
the new town, though laid oat regn- 
larly with broad, straight streets, is 
for the most part unbuilt and presents 
a sad and forlorn appearance. 

Old Corinth, which since the earth- 
quake is but a wretched village, lies 
about 3^ m. to the S.W., occupying 
the site of the ancient city, which is 
a table-land at the foot of the Acro- 
Corinth, overlooking a lower level 
extending along the sea-shore on one 
side to the Isthmus, and on the other 
to Sikyon. 

From the remotest period of Grecian 
history, Corinth maintained with a 
very small territory a high rank among 
the states of Greece. Hers was the 
earliest school of policy and of the 
fine arts, and hers the honour of being 
the last to submit to the ambition of 
Rome. Corinth was the third of the 
three "Fetters of Greece" before 
spoken of. 

Seated securely on the Isthmus, 
stretching a hand to either sea» to her 
two ports of Lechifium and Kenchress, 
and protected by her unrivalled citadel, 
she naturally became an important 
commercial capital. Her wealth and 
influence were still further, increased 
by the Isthmian Games, which were 
held in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Of all the Greek cities Corinth 
was perhaps the most celebrated for 
lu^tury, splendour and voluptuousness. 
It was destroyed by the Komans in 
146 B.C. Rebuilt 100 years- later under 
Julius CsBsar, Corinth enjoyed another 
long period of prosperity. If it is 
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Scarce necessary to remind the reader 
that St. Paul the Apostle abode here 
for 18 months, it may yet well be 
added that his two Epistles to the 
CorinthiilDS may be read here with 
tenfold imterest in actual sight of 
that very Isthmian racecourse from 
which he drew his well-known parable 
of temperance, soberness, and chastity. 
The Roman city '^as swept away 
by Alaric at the end of the 4th cent. ; 
but Corinth again reyived under the 
Byzantine Empire, and prospered, 
more especially during the 9th and 
10th cents. 

^ In modem times, after many vi- 
cissitudes, Corinth was besieged and 
taken in 1459 by Mohammed II. It 
was taken from the Turks by the 
Venetians in 1687, and restored by 
them to the Turks in 1715. 

During 'the War of Independence 
Corinth was reduced to ashes, scarce 
a building having escaped. A few 
streets had been rebuilt, and lines 
marked out for the formation of new 
quarters, in which, however, but little 
progress had been made when the 
growth of the modern town was 
arrested by the great earthquake of 
Feb. 1858, which destroyed almost 
every house. Few remains of anti- 
quity survive, but the seven Doric 
columns, noticed by travellers in all 
ages, are still erect in the midst 
of modern desolation. When Wheler 
visited Greece in 1676, there were 12 
columns standing; and the ruin was 
in the same state when described by 
Stuart 90 years afterwards. It was in 
its present condition when visited by 
Mr. Hawkins in 1795. The temple 
appears to have had ori^nally 6 
columns in front; and it is conjec- 
tured by Leake to have been that 
dedicated to Athena Chalinitis. On 
a comparison of these columns with 
other ancient temples, it would seem 
that the latest date that can be 
ascribed to this temple is the middle 
of the 7th cent, before the Christian 
era. Of the 7 columns, 5 belonged 
to one of the fronts, and 3, countmg 
the angular column twice, to one of 
the sides of the Peristyle. Six of 
them retain their capitals, and portions 
[Mediterranean,'] 



of the architrave rest still on those 5 
that sire about the angle. One of these 
pieces is, however, in a very insecurd 
position. Nothing else remains of the 
temple. £Iach column is a monolith 
of limestone,, about 23 ft. high, with 
nearly 6 ft. diameter at the base. 

The Fountain ofPirene is frequently 
mentioned by Uie ancient writers. 
There appear to have been 3 springs 
of that name — the well in the Acro- 
Corinih, the riviilets which issue at 
the foot of the hill as described by 
Strabo, and the source below the brow 
of the table-land on which stood the 
city. 

The A6r6-CormthtL8 rises immedi^ 
ately behind Old Corinth to the S. 
Its summit in a straight line is not 
more than 1 m. distant, but being 
1886 ft. above the sea, and probably 
1600 ft. above the city, requires from 
I hr. to 2 hrs. for its ascent. 

Colonel Mure well observes that 
** neither the Acropolis of Athens, nor 
the Larissa of Argos, nor any of the 
more celebrated mountain fortresses 
of western Europe — ^not even Gibraltar 
— can enter into the remotest com- 
petition with this gigantic citadel. It 
is one of those objects more frequently, 
perhaps, to be met with in Greece 
than in any other country of Europe, 
of which no drawing can convey other 
than a very faint idea. Its vast size 
and height produce the greatest ejSlect 
as viewed irom the 7 Doric columns 
standing nearly in the centre of the 
wilderness of rubbish and hovels that 
now mark the site of the city which 
it formerly protected." 

A steep ascent, winding through 
rocks, on the W. side leads to the first 
gate. Permission to view the Acro- 
Corinthus was, during the time of 
the Turks, rarely granted, but is now 
never refused. Within the fortress are 
but few objects of interest. The ruins 
of mosques, houses, and Turkish and 
Venetian fortifications, are mingled 
together in strange confusion. Cis- 
terns have been hewn in the solid 
rock to receive the rain-water; and 
in the hill are two natural springs, 
one of which, the famous Pirene, to 
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the S. of the highest point of the 
citadel, and not far from it, rises in 
a vault of dneient construction into 
vrhich one can descend by means of 
a ladder. The water is beautifully 
cledr, 6 to 7 ft. deep, in a basin about 
20 ft by 12 ft. Pirene is now called 
*' Drakanero" ("Dragon water") by 
the natives. 

The summit of the Acro-Corinthus, 
to the N.E. of the rock, commands 
a panoramic view, quite one of the 
grandest, as well as one of the most 
varied in Europe. Parnassus, Helicon, 
Kithseron and Hymettus, Salamis and 
^gina, Athens and Sikyon are all com- 
prised in this marvellous panorama, _^ 

which embraces considerable portions Nauplia.] 
of no fewer than 7 celebrated states — 
Lokris, Phokis, Boeotia, Attica, Me- 
garis, Argolis and Achaia. The ter- 
ritory of Sikyon and that of Corinth 
itself, with the Isthmus, are spread 
out as in a map beneath one's feet, 
while the two gulfs may be distinctly 
seen throughout their entire length, 
from Mount Rigani, above Lepanto, to 
the promontory of Sunium. The great 
summits of Ix)kris are well seen, and 
so also the bold promontory of Anti- 
kyrrha, and the Krissean gulf beyond 
it running in towards Delphi and 
Amphissa ; but the view to the west- 
ward is sadly impeded by the great 
hill of Fhulea (2800 ft.), " which may 
be called tlie eyesore of the Acro- 
Corinthus, especially with regard to 
modem war" (Leake); while to the 
S. the range of vision is soon stopped 
by the barren precipitous wall formed 
by the Onean Mountains between the 
territory of Corinth and Argolis. 

The Parthenon may l^ clearly 
discerned in a good light; but the 
traveller should either take good care 
to reach the summit well before sun- 
rise, in which case he will get the 
view at its very best, or wait until the 
sun is high in the heaven, for for 
some time after sunrise everything to 
the eastward is lost in a blaze of 
light. 

Again, travellers should be careful, 
in engaging carriages or horses at 
New Corinth for this expedition, to 
iinderstand thoroughly beforehand the 



price to be paid, and, what is even of 
more importance, to know ex.acUy how 
far the carriages or the horses will 
take them. A carriage 'will be of no 
use beyond Old Corinth, nor will the 
hoi*ses proceed beyond the gate of the 
fortress, leaving thus a climb on foot 
of some 700 ft. to the traveller, who 
must nevertheless expect to be as- 
sured that he is to be carried to the 
highest point. 

[A most interesting and not very 
difficult though long day's journey may 
be made on horseback from Corinth 
through the defiles called Dervenakia 
by Kleonae, Nemea and Mykenag, to 



The Istlimns of Oorinth. — This cele- 
brated neck of land which connects 
the Peloponnesus with Northern Greece 
may be roughly described as a square 
(5 m. each way) of comparatively level 
low-lying ground, between two opposite 
mountain walls, viz., the Onean and 
Geraneian mountains. At the 4 comers 
of this square lie Kenchreae, New 
Corinth, Lutraki and Kalamaki. 

Of these, Kenchrese (Acts xviii. 18), 
the port of ancient Corinth on the 
I Saronic gulf, is now deserted. Some 
remains of Boman brickwork are still 
visible, and a spring of tepid saline 
water, called the ** Bath of Helen," 
gushes from a rock a few ft. above the 
sea. KenchresB will scarcely repay the 
trouble of a visit. KaJamaki, a small 
village in a beautiful bay that affords 
secure shelter to the steamers from the 
Pirajus, is connected with New and 
Old Corinth by a tolerable carriage- 
road, from which there is also a branch 
to Lutrdki. Corinth and Lutrdki again 
are connected by another road along 
the beach. 

Near Kalamaki, } m. S.G., is the 
site of the famous Isthmian Sanctuary. 
It is a level spot, of an irregular 
quadrangular form, containing the 
temple of Posidon, a Stadium, and 
other buildings connected with the 
great Panhellenic festival celebrated 
here. The Sanctuary was surrounded 
on all sides by a strong wall, which 
can still be clearly traced; there are 
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many ancient debris within the in- 
closare, which is about 640 ft. in 
length; but its breadth varies from 
600 to 300 ft. 

At ashort distance N. of the Isthmian 
wall, was the DioVcos, a level road, upon 
which small vessels were drawn by 
moving rollers from onesea to the other. 
The idea of cutting a canal across the 
Isthmus was frequently entertained in 
antiquity, from the time of Periander 
to that of Nero ; but Nero alone 
actually commenced the work. He 
continued it for a length of 4 stadia, 
when he was obliged to give it up in 
consequence of the insurrection of 
Yindex in Gaul. The canal was com- 
menced upon the western shore, close 
to the Diolkos ; and traces of it may 
still be seen. It has now little depth ; 
but it is 200 ft. wide, and may be 
traced for about 1200 yds. 

A Byzantine admiral, Niketas 
Oryphas, was enabled in 883 A.D., by 
means of this Diolkos, to surprise near 
the entrance of the Adriatic a Saracen 
fleet that had been ravaging W. Greece. 
He transported his whole fleet across 
the Isthmus in a single night, sailed 
with all speed down the gulf, came 
suddenly on the enemy, and destroyed 
them. 

The canal across the Isthmus of 
Corinth has made ^reat progress, but 
at present (1889) it is almost at a 
standstill, owing to the failure of the 
Comptoir eCEscompte of Paris, but the 
works will no doubt be resumed, and 
the canal completed in 2 or 3 years. 



82. Voyage from the Isthmus of 
Corinth to the Turkish Frontier 

AT THE GuiiF OF ArTA. 

a. Latr&ki. — The port of Lutrdki is 
nothinff more than an open roadstead, 
somewhat better protected than that of 
Corinth, by the great mountain pro- 
montory that runs westward. The 
water here is deeper also, and steamers 
can lie nearer in-shore. 

Some buildings belonging to the 
Austrian Lloyd's Company, together 
with a few houses, form a village 
nestling very prettily under the 



almost vertical face of the mountain. 
Lutr&ki derives its name from the baths 
afforded by a copious warm spring 
(temp. 88^ Fahr.) which pours into 
the sea from the mountain basei 

The accommodation at the baths is 
of the roughest, but the waters are 
efficacious in cases of rheumatism, and 
many invalids resort to them. 

b. From Lutriki, pursuing our coast- 
ing voyage, we go W.N.W. for 7 m. 
under the long ridge of rock that juts 
out into, and divides into two forks, the 
E. end of the Corinthian gulf. This 
great length of the Geraneian range 
fully justifies its modern name of 
Makryplaai (long side). Near the 
point, and close to the sea, is a pretty, 
small salt lagoon. The point itself 
rounded, we have ahead of us, 8 m. 
N.E., a small group of islands called 
KcUa Nisia (beautiful islets). Among 
these is capital shelter for a yacht, 
not rarely used. 

In the northern fork of the Gulf of 
Corinth there is little to take the tra- 
veller ashore, unless he intends to pene- 
trate to the heart of Boeotia, but the 
scenery is of extreme beauty. Helicon 
to the N., Kithceron to the £., and 
Gerania to the S., all show to great ad- 
vantage, and the numerous little bays 
and inlets round the coast are in 
pleasant contrast to the unbending 
shore of the Morea. That the re- 
mains of antiquity are so few, we may 
perhaps thank the earthquakes, from 
which this region has suffered severely, 
and more particularly that terrible 
one in the middle of the 6th cent, (vide 
p. 251). 

Some 10 m. £. of the Kala Nisia, by 
the modem village of Alepttchori, are 
traces of the ancient Pagm near the 
shore; and again a little N. of this, 
after rounding a large rocky headland, 
we find at the head of the deep recess, 
now called Porto Germane, some ruins 
of JEgosthenge, 

Hence sailing W. for 1 5 m., we pass 
two more heacUands, and, passing one 
considerable bay, enter a second, whose 
broad mouth is sheltered by 3 small 
islets, and find at its W. extremity a 
tortuous gulf, now called PL Vathyf 
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one more of the many bearing that 
name (see p. 224). Here is good shelter, 
but nsLvigation Dot easy, at least 
for sailiDg-vessels. At the head of 
the first named bay was Kreusis, the 
port-town of the more famous Tkespias, 
situated at some distance inland. 

Emerging from the sinuous recess of 
Vatby, we pass by the 3 islets afore- 
said, and continue our course W. ; pass 
Cape TainhoiiMe^ 2 m. from tbewestem- 
itiost ir»f the three, and the little islet 
bf Vtiymohisi that lies off it. TTience 
7 m. W.N;W. brings us clear of Cape 
Vekmidhid, and, following the coast 
of Phokis we enter the gulf of 

c. Aspraspltia. All this time Heli- 
con, mod. Zagora, has been the prin- 
t;ipal figure in the landscape, but its 
soft sylvan character would hardly be 
puspected by those who see it only from 
theS. 

Other 6 m. N.W. bring us abreast 
of the islet of Ambelonisi, whence we 
steer almost due N. 5 m. more, to the 
innermost recesses of the waters now 
named after Aspraspitia, but once 
more widely known from AnWkyra, 
famous of old for its hellebore, which 
was regarded as a cure for madness. 
Perfect shelter may here be obtained. 
The ruins of Antikyra are on the W. 
side of the gulf-head, near the village 
of Aspraspitia. 

[The traveller is strongly advised to 
visit the very beautiful monastery ch. 
of St. Lvke, the finest specimen of 
Byzantine architecture in Greece. 

Probably 3 hrs. distant practically 
from Aspraspitia, though in a straight 
line not more than 5 m. away, and 
scarcely 3 m. from the nearest point 
on the coast, the monastery of St. Luke 
is beautifully placed, 1800 ft. above 
the sea, on the end of a ridge, facing 
S., surrounded on three sides by deep 
valleys, and commanding a lovely view 
of Mount Helicon. 

The monastery buildings surround, 
and to some extent disfigure and hide, 
the two ancient Byzantine churches, 
of which the larger, that of St. Luke, 
was built by the Emperor Romanus II., 
in the 10th cent., and the smaller, 



that of the Blessed Virgin^ after his 
death, by his wife or sister. 

The Ch. of St; Luke (probably not 
the Evangelist, but a hermit of the 
same name), not seen to adrantage 
from without, is df such excellent pro- 
portions within as to have all the 
grandeur of a far larger edifice. Ori- 
ginally intended as a reproduction in 
miniature of St. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople, it is a perfect specimen of 
its style. The wide-spreading dome, 
whence saints (in beautifully preserved 
mosaic) look calmly down, the marble 
casing of the walls, the delicately 
carved Ikonostasis of light and ele- 
gant design, its windows of a trans* 
parent alabaster, with perforated 
heads, have borne bravely both shocks 
of earthquake and lapse of time, and 
have come out with singularly little 
injury from under the rough hand of 
the Turk, and from the yet more 
dangerous improvements of well-mean- 
ing monks. 

Not so the smaller ch., which was 
completely stripped of all its ornament 
during the War of Independence by a 
troop of Turks, who were only pre- 
vented from desolating the other by 
the timely approach of a Greek force. 
Originally the more richly decorated 
of the two, it can now boast, of its 
former splendour, only the 4 fiine 
monolithic columns which support the 
cupola. It is left a mere shell, neatly 
whitewashed within, but yet with one 
single slab of marble, richly carved, 
attached to the E. wall— a memorial 
of what has been. 

Some heavy buttresses, built to sup- 
port the large ch. after a severe 
earthquake, if unsightly, may at least 
be credited with having preserved the 
edifice from collapse. 

Most of the other monastery build- 
ings are modem and poor, but at the 
gateway will be seen part of a fine 
tower, and other remains of the ori- 
ginal structure. 

The traveller will do well to send 
his yacht round into the Krissean 
Gulf, and himself proceed on horse- 
back fh)m the monastery towards Par- 
nassus, passing under the long wall 
of stupendous precipice which this 
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noble mountain presents to the S.> 
along the ancient "via Sacra/' by 
Arachova^ Kastri (anc. Delphi), and 
Chryso (anc. Krissa), and so down to 
Ilea, -where he may rejoin his yacht. 

Another interesting excursion hence, 
quite practicable in a single day, is 
that to PanopeuSf Chseronei<h and 
Daulis, and back to the monastery J 

From Aspraspitia round the pro- 
montory of barren, rugged and preci* 
pitous mountain (most appropriately 
named Xerqianni, or Ihry John), that 
terminates S in C. Paskalos, up to 
Itea, at the head of the Krissean Gulf, 
will be a inio of 30 m. at the least. 

The scenery of the Krissean Gulf is 
grand, but more savage than beaut !• 
ful. Barren mountain and red eliff 
drop abruptly into the water on either 
^de; and in front Guiona to the 1., 
and Parnassus to the rt., uplift a 
vast extent of barren slope, showing 
indeed their massiveness, but not their 
beauty either of form or foliage. 

Looking back, we see to great ad- 
vantage the Pelopounesian coast, fer- 
tile and green, backed by well-wooded 
smaller mountains, over which tower 
the splendid heights of Chelmos to 
the rt., and Ziria to the 1. 

It was just off Itea that, at the end 
of September, 1827, Frank Abney 
Hastings, with his steamer Karteria 
(see p. 221), destroyed, in a few minutes 
5 large Turkish vessels. The attempt 
of Ibrahim Pasha to come from Na- 
varino to chastise him for this breach 
of an armistice imposed on both Turks 
and Greeks by the allied European 
powers, brought on the famous tattle 
of Navarino (see p. 246). 

Beaching the head of the gulf, we 
find a low flat coast and dead level 
alluvial plain, walled in, like the gulf, 
by bare red mountain cliffs. 

d. Itea, commonly called Soala, is the 
landing-place for Salona (anc. Am- 
phi88a)f to which there is a good car- 
riage-road 8 m. in length. 

Though nothing but a fringe of mud 
hovels along the beach, Itea is still, 
like its ruined predecessor Kirrha, the 
doorwfty into C^ntitil Northern Gre^oe^ 



and the most convenient point at which 
to land for a visit to Delplu. 

The regular Greek steamers call 
here once a week each way. 

Close to Itea are the remains of 
Kirrha, consisting of a broken mole 
and traces of foundations. 

[From Itea to Delphi is an easy 
3 hrs.' ride. Horses are generally pro- 
curable, but previous notice should, 
if possible, be given. A ride of j hr. 
through the superb olive-groves of the 
** Sacred " Plain brings one to the foot 
of Parnassus : then comes a short 
abrupt ascent to Chryto (anc. Krissa), 
and then a short 2 hrs. more along a 
rocky slope, gradually ascending the 
valley of the Pleistus, i,e, " full " river, 
perhaps deservedly so called of. old, 
but now, owing to the merciless de- 
struction of the trees, generally a dry 
torrent-bed. 

From Chryso there extends all along 
the base of Parnassus an almost un- 
broken wall of cliff for a distance of 
10 m., the general height of which 
ma^ be estimated at 1000 ft, but 
which at its E. extremity must be 
nearly 3000 ft. These precipitous 
rocks, facing due S.« bore in classical 
times the name Fheedriadee, from the 
brilliant sunlight thrown on them, and 
have now the scarcely less appropriate 
name of the Up6Tro^€s, i.e, " forefeet/' 
of Parnassus. 

Some 3 m. directly E. of Chryso, 
the Pheedriades draw back into the 
heart of the mountain, and, in the 
head of the hollow thus formed, are 
cleft asunder from top to bottom by a 
stupendous chasm, as wonderful for 
its narrowness as for its depth. 

In the very jaws of this tremendous 
fissure rise the waters of the far-famed 
Castalian fount, and flow S. down a 
continually widening and deepening 
ravine to the Pleistus. The enormous 
cliffs press closely U|>on the ravine, 
especially on the E. side ; and where 
they resume their original direction, 
E. and W., throw out a pair of low 
ridges, one on either side. 

Such is the situation of Delphi, not 
without reason called b^ Strabo ^ 
fpo€t5^5, f$, " thefitre-}ike/' ^f 
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ally screened from all distant view, 
save only from the opposite heights of 
Monnt &irphi8. 

The ^ ancient Delphi did occnpy 
both sides of the ravine, but stood 
principally upon the more spacious 
W. slope, facing S.E., where now are 
congregated, among the ruins of former 
splendour, the wretched cottages which 
form the modern village of Kastri. 

The first view, obtained suddenly, 
as, after mounting from Chryso, one 
rounds the low ridge already men- 
tioned, is one remarkable. 

About the middle of the village are 
the remains of the principal temple, 
where is a wall some 40 yds. long and 
8 f%. high, consisting of large masses 
of white marble, cut into curious 
and irregular curvilinear shapes, and 
joining with surprising accuracy. The 
whole of this enormous surface is 
covered with inscription. 

It may be mentioned that at mid- 
night, 2nd Aug., 1870, occurred a tre- 
mendous earthquake, whose effects are 
still discernible from scars on the 
cliffs, immense masses of fallen rock, 
and the wretched state of what was 
before that date a prosperous village. 

This makes it all the easier to 
realise the circumstances of the repulse 
of the Persians in 480 b.c. They had 
reached the point on the £. side of 
the ravine, where the path is scarce 
more than a ledge on the precipice, 
when an earthquake brought down 
among them masses of rock, such as 
those that fell from a like cause 12 
years ago. (Herodotus, viii. 37.) 

Delphi is about 2000 ft. above the 
sea-level. 

From Delphi a steep and dangerous 
path leads to the I up the face of the 
great mountain wall, and then through 
pine-forests up the famous Coryeiaxi 
Cave. This is extremely difficult to 
find without a guide. Horses must 
be left at the foot of a steep rocky 
slope, up which for some 600 ft. there 
is a toilsome scramble ; and the mouth 
of the cave is so small, and so hidden 
by enormous boulders, that a stranger 
alone would have little hope of hit- 
ting it. 

The ascent of Twnuknwm (8066 ft.), 



is best made from Arachova, when the 
Corycian Cave may be oonTeniently 
taken during the descent. 

The cave is about 4500 tL above the 
sea-level, and 3 hrs. from Delphi.] 

e. On the W. shore of the Krissean 
Gulf, and about 5 m. from Itea, lies 
the fiourishiug little port of Oftlaz- 
hidhi, by whose name this gulf is now 
most generally known. 

Galazhidhi has long been the seat 
of a considerable commerce, possess- 
ing a large mercantile fleet of ships, 
for the most part built on the spot. 
At the otttbr^ of the War of In- 
dependence, it contributed largely to 
the Greek navy, but it was itself des- 
troyed by the Turks. It has more 
than recovered its former prosperity. 

The position of Galaxhidhi is pictu- 
resque, and its bay affords excellent 
shelter ; but there is little of interest 
to tempt the traveller ashore. The 
soil is rocky, as generally throughoot 
Western Lokris, and the hills behind 
it are steep and barren. 

Between Itea and Gralaxhidhi there 
are a good many dan^rous small 
islets of rock just showmg above the 
sea-level. 

The regular coasting steamers call 
here, as at Itea, once a week each 
way, 

3 m. S. of Galaxhidhi we clear C. 
Andromaehi, and find ourselves again 
in the open Corinthian Gulf. 

Then, after 9 m. W. along a steep, 
barren and uninteresting coast, we 
pass 0. PsaromyU, i.e, •* Fish-nose." 
That passed, we continue W.N.W. for 
5 m. to the islands called TriflMmia, 
among which good anchorage jEUid 
shelter may be found. 

The view obtained hence of the 
Morea coast is very fine; the chain of 
great Achaian summits, Voidhia, Bar- 
bas, Pteri, Ohelmos and Ziria showing 
to great advantage. 

The two mountains seen on the 
N. shore are, that to the rt, Kuitoro 
(4000 ft.) ; that to the 1., Trikorpko 
(.5000 ft.). Uninteresting themselves, 
they hide from view the loftiest 
gronp that Greece possesses, vis. 
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<hii<ma (8241 ft.), St. Elica (8186 ft.), 
and Vardounay 7762 fL, among whose 
thinly inhabited, and as yet almost 
unexplored recesses, are to be found 
scenes of beauty, at least equal to 
that of the far-famed Parnassus or 
Taygetus. 

9 m. W. of the Trissonia islands 
the coast, hitherto so steep, changes 
its character, and for 5 m. we sMrt 
the low alluvial plain, at present 
mostly marsh,of the 3fomo27ofamo,anc. 
ffyladhus, which descends from the 
above-mentioned mountains. This is 
a very considerable stream, and, its 
mouth once passed, we find the plain 
more and more cultivated, till we 
arrive at 



f. Kanpaktus, Italic^ Lepanto : 
commonly called Epahto by the 
Datives. 

This is beautifully placed at the foot 
of Mt. Ui^ni (5200 ft.), on a steep 
hill rising immediately from the shore, 
abundantly supplied with water, and 
provided for richly both by the fer- 
tile plain already mentioned and by 
another smaller one to the "S.W, 

The regular coasting steamer calls 
here once a week each way. 

The appearance of Naupaktus is 
very singular as seen from the sea. 
The place is surrounded by mediaeval 
fortifications, resembling those com- 
mon among the ancients in similar 
positions ; that is to say, it occupies a 
triangular slope, with a citadel at the 
apex, and several cross walls on the 
slope, dividing it into subordinate 
enclosures. Of these, there are no 
less than 5 between the summit and 
the sea, with gates of communication 
from one to another. Probably the 
mediaeval walls follow exactly the 
ancient plan of the fortress, for in 
many parts they stand upon Hellenic 
foundations. The modern town oc- 
cupies only the lowest enclosure; in 
the middle of which, and formed by a 
curve in the seaward wall, is the small 
harbour which made so great a figure 
in the Peloponnesian war. It is now 
choked with rubbish, and capable of 
I'^eiving only very small craft. - 



Naupaktus, which name signifies 
ship-building, was seized upon by the 
Athenians, soon after the Persian wars, 
as a naval station to command the 
Gulf of Corinth, and headquarters of 
all their naval operations in W. Greece. 
Here, in 445 B.C., they settled a colony 
of Messenians. The neighbouring 
mountains, now so barren, supplied 
timber in abundance for ship-building, 
and, during the early years of the 
Peloponnesian war, there took place 
in the neighbouring gulfs those en- 
counters between the Athenians und<ii 
Phormio and superior fleets of Corin- 
thians and Lacedaemonians, which 
Thucydides has so well described. 
Though the event of the Pelopon- 
nesian war compelled Athens to 
evacuate Naupaktus with her Mes- 
senian proteges, its commanding 
position made it always a place of 
importance. 

The famous battle of Lepainto, 
fought in 1571, really took place some 
30 m. to the W., just outside the Gulf 
of Patras; but the Turkish admiral^ 
fresh from his bloody breach of . faith 
at Famagusta in Cyprus (see p. 185), 
had committed the grave error of 
allowing himself to be blockaded here, 
as it were, by the Christian fleet under 
Don John of Austria. Don John lay 
off C. Papa, and the Turks, greatly 
superior in number, sailed boldly out 
against him, only to be destroyed. 

From the summit of ML Riganit 
ascent not difficult, is an unrivalled 
panorama of the whole Corinthian 
Gulf, and a view not less reniarkable 
of the Gulf of Patras. extending even 
to the island of Zante. 

About 5 m. S.W. of Naupaktus is 
the Ckistle of Boumeliaf on the pro- 
montory of Anti Rhium (see p. 256). 



10 m. N.W. of this, and about 1 m. 
from the shore, are some ruins of 
Molyhrium, an iStolian town. 

4 m. N.N.W. of the castle is the 
remarkable pyramid of solid rock, now 
called Kahiscdla, anc. Taphiassm 
(3300 ft.) ; and again 4 m. W., the no 
less remarkable mountain Varangovi 
(3000 ft.). On Xh& E. side of this ^ 
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mountain at its base, close to the shore, 
is a warm spring ; and a short distance 
inland, but about 400 ft. above the sea, 
up an excessively roQgh stony gorge, 
are some remains of ancient fortifica- 
tions. In the singular cleft that runs 
iVom summit to base of the seaward 
face of the mountain, on its £. side, is 
a large cavern, facing due W., not 
diffic^t of access, and perhaps 200 ft. 
above the sea. It has been used for 
Christian worship. On the W. side of 
the mountain, at its foot, close to the 
sea, are several springs, of which 2 
are fresh, but the rest are strongly 
medicinal, staining yellow the stones 
over which they flow. Another 
spring of fresh water, a little farther 
along the coast, comes up through a 
hollow tree-trunk close to the shore. 
The sudden transition from the per- 

Sendicular walls of Varassova to the 
ead flats of Mesolongi is most remark* 
able. We leave behind us this moun- 
tain, that rises directly from the sea to 
a height of more than ^ m., and thence 
forward for 20 m. sail along by a vast 
expanse of marsh, jungle and lagoon. 
This country is a paradise of sports- 
men, but otherwise uninviting. Here 
roamed the Ralydonian boar of my- 
thology, who to this day reappears 
at intervals, and is sUin every few 
years! 

3 m. fW>m Mt. YiEtrassova we pass 
the mouth of the river, anc. called 
Evenus, now known as Phidhari, 
which name may refer either to the 
snakes which abound in the marsh 
and jungle, or to the windings of its 
course. 

Again 10 ra. W. we arrive at the 
point, almost due N. of C. Papa, where 
the Greek steamers anchor to drop 
passengers for Mesolongi (twice a 
week each way), and where the yachts- 
man must quit his vessel, and take to a 
"monoxylon" or canoe, to be con- 
veyed over 4 m. of shallow lagoon to 
Mesolongi itself. 

g. Mesolongi, MMcroXdyyiov (i.e. " in 
the midst o^" /itecro : " marshy jungle,*' 
x6yyos), is the principal place in N. W. 
Greece. Situated on the edge of tlie 



salt lagoon, and in about the middte 
of the extensive flat just mentioned, 
it is, strange to say, considered a 
healthy place in summer, but in win- 
ter, when the marshes are filled with 
the overflow of the rivers, it is a lest 
of fever and ague. 

It is chiefly famous for its heroic 
resistance to the Turks during tke 
War of Independence. 

In 1822 Mavrocordato, with scarce 
500 men, found himself invested here, 
both by land and sea, by a force of 
14,000 Turks. Not aware of the real 
strength of his position, for the forti- 
fications were in ruinous condition, 
and required a far larger force to de- 
fend them properly, Mavrocordato yet 
resolved to hold out to the last, and 
defended the place most brilliantly for 
two months, until succour arrived and 
the siege was raised. 

Aware now of the importance of 
Mesolongi, the Greeks strengthened it 
by every available means, and ere long 
saw it attacked again by the whole 
force of the Turkish Empire. 

In April 1825, Beschid Pasha sat 
down before it with 14,000 men ; in 
July he was reinforced by the Capitan 
Pasha with a large squadron ; and in 
January, 1826, Ibrahim Pasha arrived 
with 20,000 Egyptians. To these 
huge forces the Greeks could oppose 
only 5000 men. 

After a heroic defence of 10 months, 
during which the garrison and popu- 
lation had suflered terribly, but had 
refused all terms of capitulation ; when 
the former was reduced to half its 
original strength, and not more than 
6000 people remained in the town, in- 
cluding women and children; when 
provisions were exhausted, and their 
last munitions of war were expended, 
this gallant baud determined to cut a 
passage through the enemy, and effect 
its escape to the mountains. 

Their design had been tre^icherously 
betrayed to Ibrahim: nevertheless, 
2000 men did effect their esca^ ; the 
remainder resolved to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible, and the Turks 
only obtained possession of the place 
when the explosion of the powder- 
magazine had involved in one com- 
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zuon grave the defenders of the city 
and the foremost of its assailants. 

The town has been rebuilt, but the 
fortifications have entirely decayed. 
T^ear the landward gate is erected a 
Tvhite marble statue of Marco Botzaris, 
the work and gift of M« David, the 
French sculptor. Hesolongi derives 
an additional interest as being the 
place where Byron ended his career, 
and where he wrote, in January 1824, 
those pathetic lines foreshadowing his 
death (caused by the malarious fever 
before mentioned). A monument to 
his memory, erected by the Greeks, 
\ras unveiled on the 6th of November, 
1881. 

4 m. N. of Mesolongi are some re- 
mains of PJeuron, an ^tolian city. 

Some 5 m. £. of Mesolongi, at a 
place now called Kurt-Aga, at the 
root of the hills, and near the River 
£venus, are the extensive ruins of 
KaZydon, Near this city is the point 
on the river where the Centaur Nessus 
bore Dejanira from the W, to the E. 
shore. 

Again 5 m. N.W. from Mesolongi 
is Anatoliko, on a small island that al- 
most bars the passage from the large 
shallow S. lagoon to the smaller but 
deep sheet of water to the N, The 
orange^trees of Anatoliko, in a quak- 
ing bog, are famous. They are of 
enormous size, and produce an incre- 
dible quantity of fruit. 

h. Setuming again to the yacht, we 
continue our course to the W. for 4 m. 
A low bank, not quite continuous, but 
consisting of a series of long thiu 
islets, separates us from the lagoon. 
This is termed ^rokopanisto. 

W^ now reac]i the Jslgnd of 0?da, 
which rises abruptly from the sea, as 
its fellow on the mamland does from 
the marsh, both pf thepi solid mjisses 
of rock 1500 ft, high. The pair are 
now termed the Skrophaes, by the 
Venetians KurzoUm, and form most 
valuable landn^arks for navigatioQ 
(see p. 250). 

Off these took place on Oct. 7, 15 A) 
the famous battle which is cfdled that 
of Lepanto (see p. 263.) 



Immediately N. of Oxia the sea in 
winter and spring will often be found 
quite yellow from the muddy waters 
of the Aspropotamo, i.e., White River, 
the anc. AcheLous, well called by 
Homer the "King' of the Greek 
rivers. 

Having its source full 90 m. N. on 
the confines of Macedonia, this river 
flows through the wildest, most moun- 
tainous and rainiest parts of Albania, 
and then forms the boundary between 
the no less mountainous provinces of 
^tolia and Akamania. 

The deposit carried down by its 
powerful and rapid stream has formed 
an extensive flat about its mouth, 
partly pasture-land, but principally 
morass and lagoon. Even in historical 
times the alluvium has encroached on 
the sea bv several miles, and the whole 
topography is so altered that the iden< 
tihcation of some important ancient 
sites is involved in much perplexity. 
Of the groups of rocky islets known as 
Echinaaea, (i.e. like the spines on a 
sea-urchin), nearly half have been sur- 
rounded by the deposit of the river. 
The legend of the contest between 
Hercules and Achelous plainly has 
reference to attempts made to restrain 
the inundations of the j river within 
due bounds. 

The entrance of the Achelous is 
difficult, but, the bar once passed* 
small boats may ascend as far as the 
ruins of Stratus, about 25 m. up, the 
windings, which are extremely tor- 
tuous, not included. 

Away to the W. Cephalonia and 
Ithaca are now well seen ; the Black 
Mountain of the former lying on the 
horizon like a huge whale, and the 
broken outline of Ithaca appearing to 
mingle with that of the N. end of 
Cephalonia. 

Havipg passed Oxif^ "^e now sail N. 
among the Echinades, passing Dioni 
on our ft., and on our 1. ^aJcri, which 
is one of the claimants to the honour 
of having been the Dulichium of 
Homer, which sent 40 ships to the 
siege of Troy ; and 5 m. from Oxia 
reach Petala, which also puts in the 
same claim. 

Petalai having 2 good harbounr 
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on eftch side, fanoB an admirable sta- 
tion for a vacht. The adjacent main- 
land affords excellent sport, and only 
4 m. W., at abont 2 hrs/ distance, are 
the extensive and interesting mins of 
(Eniadae. 

The ruins, occapying a spot now 
called Trikardho - kastro, cover the 
greater part of a broad low island hill 
of rock, springing out of the marshes 
which encircle it, especially on the N. 
and E. sides. The marsh is named 
after the Monastery of Lezini, which 
stands on an adjacent rocky island in 
the swamps. At the highest point of 
the hill, towards the N.E., is a tower, 
still 30 ft. hiffh, affording a fine view 
of the windings of the great river 
through the plain. The entire circuit 
of the fortifications still exists. The 
stones are large and excellently fitted, 
but scarce any are rectangular. Out- 
side the W. gate is a cavern full of 
water, clear and deep, but inaccessible. 
Though forming a splendid cistern, 
it appears to be wholly natural. A 
marshy pool on the same side of the 
city is still by tradition entitled *' the 
harbour,'* and once no doubt communi- 
cated with the open sea, which at pre- 
sent nowhere comes within 2 m. To- 
ward this port there is in the walls a 
gateway, showing one, if not three, 
unmistakeable arches in very good 
preservation. Remains of a theatre 
are also visible. CBniadie figures 
largely in Greek history. It resisted 
Pericles in 454 b.o. ; yielded to the 
Athenian Demosthenes in 424; long 
belonged to the ^tolians ; was taken 
from them by Philip V. of Macedon 
in 219, and again taken by the Romans 
in 211 B.C. 

i. 2 m. N. of Petala the mainland 
again becomes lofty. We leave very 
numerous islets to thel., and to the rt. 
the steep hill of Chalkitza, near to 
which are two lovely little bays with 
narrow entrances, Known as Platia 
and Pcmteleimon, affording excellent 
shelter. Beyond these is the beautiful 
Bay of Dragomeftre, anc. AUdkuSy at 
whose head is the thriving village, 
generallv known by the former name, 
but officially by the latter. This also 



is considered a good halting-place for 
^K>rtsmen. 

The real Dragomestre or Tragamesti 
is situated some distance inland to the 
N., for these seas were formerly in- 
fested bv pirates, and no position dose 
to the shore was safe. Now, however, 
all over Greece the villagers are quit- 
ting their lofty inland villages to settle 
on the coast. 

We now return 5 m. S.W. down the 
bay of Dragomestre, skirting the bold 
square promontory formea by Mt 
Velutzi, and thus emerging into the 
open sea, run 10 m. N.N.W. towards 
MytUca, leaving to the 1. first the 
countiess islets called Dhiaporia, and 
then the long ridge of Kastus, over 
which is seen the longer and higher 
island of Kalamos, anc. Kamus. Of 
the many small islands off the Akam- 
anian coast Kalamos is the largest and 
most important. During the War of 
Independence it was a refuge for many 
a Greek family, who there sought the 
protection of the British flag, Kalamos 
being at that time, like every island 
on the coast hereabouts, dependent on 
the Ionian Islands. Kalamos boasts a 
large and prosperous village. Ka$hi8 
is also inhabited. 

The Akamanian coast becomes 
higher and higher towards Mytika, 
the mountain to the right of which, 
Bumisto, is over 5000 ft. high. Xytika 
is beautifully placed at the head of a 
bay, overhung, like that of Astakus, 
by steep mountains, but somewhat 
exposed to the S. 

About an hour from the sea-shore, 
on the edge of the plain near tiie 
village of Kandili, are the mins of 
Alyzea, The walls are in the best 
Hellenic style, and of all the ruined 
cities in this part of Akamania 
Alyzea would probably best repay 
research. 

Near the apex of the triangnlar plain 
are the remains of an ancient embank- 
ment, constructed to restrain the tor- 
rent from the mountains, and to store 
up water for irrigation. 
I The 2 m. S.W. down the narrow 
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cliaimel l)etween RblamoB and the 
mainland as far as C. Kanalcuha pre- 
sents most striking scenery. 

We have now a clear course of 10 m. 
nearly due N., under a steep, lofty 
mountain ridge, as far as Zsverdlia, 
the head of a gulf situated like that of 
^stakus and Mytika, only larger and 
less protected. 

The Greek coasting steamer calls 
'weekly at each of these 3 places. 

k. Beyond Zarerdha the scenery be- 
comes tamer, except that glimpses are 
obtained over the low barren hills, of 
the higher Albanian peaks far to the 
N. We have 7 m. to run S.W. as far 
as C. Kepkdli, and then turn N.N.W. 
up the narrow channel between the 
mainland and Santa Maura. This is 
7 m. long, varying in width from 3 m. 
to less than ^ m., but the coasting 
steamer proceeds no farther than the 
Castle of 8. 6eorg«, otherwise Falmo- 
cagUa, on the Akamanian side, about 
halfway up the channel, where it is 
narrowest. 

Beyond this the sea widens again, 
but is merely a shallow lagoon, into 
which no yacht can venture. 



83. Lecjcadia. 

Lencaa or Leueadia, mod. Santa 
Maura, one of the Ionian Islands, 
was at one time connected with the 
mainland by an isthmus. This was 
cut through by the Oorinthians about 
660 B.C. During the Peloponnesian 
war the canal was choked, but it was 
cleared again by the Romans, who 
built a bridge over the canal. 

It is uncertain whether this canal 
was cut through the spit of sand that 
runs out from the extreme N. of the 
island, where now a shallow channel 
exists, or at the point opposite to 
Palaeocaglia, which is equally narrow, 
and where some remains of a bridge 
still exist. The spit of sand is l^- 
lieved by some to be of recent forma- 
tion. 

Opposite to Palsdocaglia are two 
castles, Fort Alexander fmd Fort Qon- 



stantine, a few hundred yards ikrther 
N., built by the Russians to command 
the passage, when, at the beginning of 
the century, they were protectors of 
the 7 Ionian Islands. 

On the spit of sand, 3 m. N., beyond 
the lagoon is another castle, Venetian, 
in which is a chapel dedicated to 
Santa Maura, whence the name of the 
castle, which gradually came to be 
applied to the whole island. This 
castle was supplied with water by an 
aqueduct, serving also as a causeway, 
built by the Turks right across the 
lagoon, on 260 arches, for a distance of 
1300 yds., from Amaxiehi, the present 
capital of the island. This a<][ueduct 
is now in a ruinous condition, in 
consequence of the frequent and se- 
vere earthquakes to which the island 
is subject. 

a. AuAxiCHi, which grew up origin- 
ally in connection with the fortress, is 
badly placed on flat ^ound on the 
edge of the lagoon. It is poorly built, 
the upper stories being necessarily of 
wood, on account of the earthquakes. 
Its population is 5000. 

A fine olive-grove stretches from the 
town to the foot of the mountains. 

The island itself is about 20 m. 
long, and 8 m. at its greatest width. 
In shape it resembles very much the 
Isle of Man. It consists almost en- 
tirely of white limestone mountains, 
which form a ridge be^nning boldly 
at its N. end, and continuing unbroken 
all along its W. shore as fkr as the 
famous S.W. promontory, Cape Ihieato, 
The highest point of the island, a 
little over 3000 ft., is towards its 
S. end. 

The island was, in classical times, 
of considerable importance : on the fall 
of the Byzantine Empire it fell into 
the possession of a Latin noble, and 
so continued till its occupation by the 
Turks in 1467. It was held alter- 
nately by them and by the Venetians, 
till its final cession to the latter in 
1797. It was occupied by British 
troops in 1810. 

Halfway between Amaxiehi and 
Fort Constantino, at the foot of ^tV- 
mountains and elose to the se? 
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the ruius of the aucieut capital, LeucaSf 
easy of access and higlily interesting. 
The modern capital is supplied wiUi 
water, by an aqueduct made by the 
Turks, from a magnificent spring close 
to the old city. 

b. A very fine panorama is obtained 
from the summit of the Hill of Xanu, 
4 hrs. S. of Amaxichi. In the far N. 
the ridge of San Salvador in Corfu is 
visible, whence the eye ranges along 
the shores of Epirus and the distant 
peaks of Pindus, over the waves of 
Actium on the one side and those of 
Lepanto on the oUier, as far as the 
heights of Erymanthus in the Pelo- 
ponnese. This hill is the last resort 
of wolves in the island. 

Sailing S. from Palaaocaglia, or Fort 
Alexander, along the coast of Leu- 
cadi a, one cannot but contrast its soft 
green slopes, dotted with villages, and 
enriched with groves of orange, olive 
and cypress, with the utterly barren 
opposite wastes of Akarnania. 5 m. 
S. of the fort we find a chain of small 
islets, cultivated to the water*s edge, 
lying just ofif the coast. These con- 
tmue some 3 m., after which we reach 
the deep recess of Vliko, running far 
inland, and affording a most beautiful 
auchoring-place. 

0. After leaving this charming gulf, 
we find, 3 m. to S.E., the considerable 
islet called Heganisi, anc. Taphw, the 
principal dependency of Leucadia. 
This boasts an excellent harbour, 
called Vathy, Continuing S. we soon 
arrive at the S.E. promontory of Leu- 
cadia, whence as far as C. Ducato the 
coast line is extremely tortuous, con- 
taining 4 deep recesses, of which the 
last and largest is that of VoMliko, 
whose entrance is marked by the long, 
sharp promontory, palled Juipsopyrgo. 
At the head of this gulf are the ruins 
of Phara, in a fertUe and cultivated 
valley, and it is bounded to the W. 
by the high narrow ridge that runs 
sharply out for 6 m. to end in 0. 
Ducato. 

Dneato is an Italian corruption of 
I^Hcato, wl^ich nf^me, 4¥rive4 ^ODd 



the whiteness of the lofty ctifiEa (\eu- 
k6s, white), explains also the name of 
the whole island. Here is the tradi- 
tional scene of Sappho's leap, and 
here also, on the commanding height 
of the dangerous cape, was a famous 
temple of Apollo. Of the temple, no- 
thing now remains but the foundations. 
Near the ruins is the small monastery 
of S. Nicholas, the patron saint of 
sailors. Sappho's leap may more easily 
be reached by boat than by land, the 
latter route occupies 10 nrs. It is 
about 400 yds. only from the extreme 
point of the island, on the W. side of 
the point, and looking to the N.W., 
the cliff is about 200 ft. high ; a boat 
can land on the S.E. side of the pro- 
montory, and thence the leap can be 
reached in 10 minutes. 

The W. coast of Leucadia is steep 
and dangerous, and unsheltered from 
a heavy sea. But in the extreme N. 
of the island will be found, on the 
long spit of sand already mentioned, 
a harbour (constructed by the An^o- 
Ionian Government) protected bj a 
mole, terminating in a lighthouse. 
The English also constructed a canal 
from this port to Amaxichi, for boats 
drawing 5 ft. of water. Another 
attempt to make a ship- canal from 
Fort Alexander all the way to the 
open sea was a fkilure. For the course 
hence N. to Actium and Preveza, &c., 
see p. 279. 

84. Ithaca. 

Just 4 m. S. of C. Lipsopyrgo in 
Leucadia is the northernmost point of 
Ithaca, or Tbiaki, as by a slight trans- 
position of letters it is now called. 

This far-famed island, whose ex- 
treme length, N.N.W. to S.S.E., is 
but 14 m., aiid general width from 3 
to 4 m., consists of two blocks of bar- 
ren limestone mountain of nearly equal 
size and height. These are connected 
by a low isthmus, 2 m. long, by ^ m. 
across, so situated as to form with the 
W. coast of the island a continuous 
straight line. On the middle of this 
isthmus, which at either end is but 
200 or 300 ft. high, is seated the steep 
coiuqil hiU of 4e^ (1200 ft,}, op whoe^ 
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summit is foond the moet interesting 
relic of ancient Ithaca, viz., the ruins 
of the Castle of Ulysses. 

a. To the foot of this fkmous fortress 
hill there runs in from the E. side of 
the island a galf, Pt. Molo, ifhich 
fi>rms a harbour so magnificent as even 
in Greece to be scarcely rivalled. The 
entrance, itself 2 m. wide, is halfway 
down the £. coast, whence the golf 
extends inland 4 m. S.W., with a gene- 
ral width of 1^ m. On either side it 
is overhung by rugged mountains; 
while at its extremity rises the conical 
hill just mentioned, on either side of 
which are seen the distant highlands 
of Cephalonia. But the distinguishing 
excellence of Pt. Molo is that it has 
on its S. side no less than 3 lovely 
inner harbours, of which the middle 
one, Pt Vathy, runs back S.E. from 
Pt. Molo for 1| m., with a width of 
from J to ^ m. 

b. At the head of this latter is situ- 
ated the town of Yathy, the modem 
capital of Ithaca. Of the many 
•* Vathys " which we have met, this 
best deserves its name. The first 
view, from whichever side approached, 
must always excite the hiffhest admi- 
ration. The town extends, in one 
narrow strip of white houses, round 
the head of the gulf close to the 
water's edge. Large ships can moor 
with perfect safety at the very doors 
of their owners. The beauty of the 
scene is enhanced by a small island 
crowned with buildings in the middle 
of the harbour, and by several isolated 
houses scattered over the rising ground 
immediately behind the town, and 
surrounded by trees and gardens. 

A stranger brought at night by the 
Greek steamer to the port of Vathy 
is utterly unable in the mormng to 
discover by what course the vessel 
has entered what seems to him a 
small lake wholly surrounded by 
mountains. 

A little way u^ Mt S. Stephen, 
above the harbour, is the Grotto of the 
Nymphs, hung with stalactites, pro- 
bably the very place in which the 
Bleeping Ulysses was deposited by the 
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Pheeacians (Oil. xiii. 116). The en- 
trance is narrow, and to see anything 
of the interior it is necessary to be 
provided with lights. 

In the days of Ulysses Ithaca ruled 
over its large neighbour Cephalonia, 
but from that time forw^krd it is hardly 
mentioned) except with reference to 
its poetical celebrityi 

In 1504 A.D. it was nearly, if not 
quite, uninhabited, having been de- 
populated by incursions of Corsairs; 
and record is still extant of privileges 
offered by Uie Venetian Government 
to the settlers from the neighbouring 
islands, and from the mainland, by 
whom it was repeopled. 

From 1797 to 1809 Ithaca passed 
under the yoke of France, Turkey, 
Russia, and France again. It was 
then wrested from France by England, 
and continued under British protec- 
tion till it was ceded with the other 
Ionian islands to Greece in 1864. 

The Earl of Guilford, who founded 
in Corfu in 1823 the Ionian University 
(now suppressed), had intended, if 
insuperable difficulties had not been 
thrown in his way, to establish that 
institution in Ithaca, nor could a more 
suitable seat for such an establishment 
possibly have been found. 

The principal achievement, in fact, 
of English rule in Ithaca was the con- 
struction of roads, which since 1864 
have been neglected. It may be ques- 
tioned whether there is at present so 
much as a cart in the whole island. 
At the same time the rocky nature of 
the ground has made the decay of the 
roads extremely slow, so that they now 
present the appearance of broad grass- 
grown tracks of very unusual excel- 
lence for Greece. 

Ithaca, like i^t^gina^ is entirely free 
from marsh, and, like it, singularly 
healthy. Even in Vathy, which, shut 
in as it is, has an extremely high 
summer temperature, the heat is easily 
borne, though the water-supply leaves 
much to be desired. 

The Ithacans are excellent seamen, 
and laborious cultivators of the soil ; 
very fow are to be found who do not 
possess at least the rudiments of eda- 
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nation ; they fire alfio fkmotis for their 
loDgevity. 

The island cannot produce food for 
its population eyen for half the year, 
but its commercial advantages more 
than make tip for this. 

The best handbook to Ithaca is un- 
questionably the * Odyssey,' and Col. 
Mure remarks that there is, perhaps, 
no spot in the world where the influ- 
ence of classical association is so lively 
or so pure as here. Its history may 
be said to terminate with Ulysses and 
Homer, and in almost every point the 
descriptions of the latter are as accu- 
rate as if he had been a topographer 
as well as a poet. 

The principal points of interest are, 
the Castle of Ulysses; the fountain 
of Arethusa ; the so-called School of 
Homer. 

These will be most conveniently 
Tisited by tiie yachtsman, as follows : 

c. Thb Castle of ULTsaBB.— -The 
ruins bearing this name are situated 
on the sides and summit of the conical 
hill of Aetos, already mentioned as 
crowning the narrow isthmus. A 
singularly beautiful road, made by 
the English, leads from Vathy to the 
base of the hill (4 m.), but it is easier 
to land at the base of the peak, and 
mount direct to the summit (1200 ft.) 
— a rough but not difficult scramble. 
Among the thick underwood which 
covers the sides of the hill may be 
traced seyeral lines of enclosure, testi- 
fying to the highest antiquity in the 
rude structure of massive stones which 
compose them. They furnish a speci- 
men of what are called Cyclopean 
remains. The situation of several 
gates is distinctly marked; there are 
also the remains of two large subter- 
ranean cisterns and some appearances 
of a tower* There can be little doubt 
that this is the place to which Cicero 
alludes in praising the patriotism of 
Ulysses — "how the wisest of men 
preferred even to immortality that 
Uhaea» which is fixed, like a bird's 
nest, among the most rugged of rocks." 
The name,too,of Aetos-^ie. tJie E(igle*e 
Feakf recalls the remarkable scene in 



the * Odyssey ' (ii. 146) where, during 
the debate in the agora, Jupiter seaw 
down suddenly from the mouiLtain-tDp 
a pair of eagles, which hover with 
ominous flight over the wonderiDg 
crowd. 

The view from the hill top is one of 
the loveliest in Greece. On the one 
side you look down on the broad blue 
channel, separating Ithaca from Ce- 
phalonia, whose lofty monntains rise 
steeply from the sea. At the distance 
of 8 ra., at the head of the opposite 
bay, may be clearly discerned the ruins 
of that ancient city of Same, whence 
came four-and-twenty of the suitors of 
Penelope. On the other side the great 
port of Ithaca, with all its rocks and 
creeks, lies immediately below one's 
feet. To the£. the eye rauges over 
innumerable islets to the mountains 
of Akamania, while to the N. is seen 
the bold white headland of Leucadia, 
called Sappho's leap — " the lover's 
refuge, and the Lesbian's grave." 

At tiie base of the ** castled crag" 
of Ulysses have been discovered no- 
merous tombs, several marbles with 
sepulchral inscriptions, and many 
bronze figures, some of them of deli- 
cate and beautiful workmanship. 

d. The Fountain of Arethcsjl-— 
Leaving Vathy and continuing the cir- 
cuit of Ithaca with our yacht, we reach, 
after a course of about 10 m., a point 
near the S.E. extremity of the island, 
and about 4 m. from Vathy direct, 
where rises a beautiful white diff 
fronting the sea. 

From its foot, a narrow glen, clothed 
with shrubs, descends^y a rapid slope 
to the shore, framing, as in a picture, 
glorious prospects of the sea and of 
the Akarnanian Mountains. In a recess 
on this declivity is a natural and never- 
failing reservoir, which tradition iden- 
tifies with Homer's Fountain of Are- 
thusa, The islanders have never 
ceased to call the cliif Korak, t.e. the 
JRaven-rocJc, and the ravens, which may 
often be seen soaring around it, speak 
home to the conviction with greater 
force than pa^es of quotation and 
argument. This then is probably the 
vei'y precipice to which the poet refers 
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^when be represents Ulysses as chal- 
lenging EumsBQS ** to throw him over 
the great rock " if he finds that he is 
speaking false {Od* xiy. 398); and 
there is every reason to believe that 
the little pltun hard by was the swine- 
herd's station {Od. xiii. 407). At the 
present day we may observe that the 
Greek heidsmen always make their 
encampments near wells and springs ; 
and such a source and such shelter as 
are found on this spot must have ever 
been valuable and celebrated in so 
thirsty a soil. Continuing our course 
round the S. end of Ithaca, and up 
the W. coast, after some 10 m. we 
reach the busy little port of Opi90'Aeto, 
just below the hill of Aetos, between 
vrhich and Samos in Cephalouia there 
runs a ferry-boat once a week each 
vfay. 

Hence, proceeding other 5 m. N., 
vre find the small port of PciUf and 
some remains of the ancient Skylax, 
formerly the chief city of Ithaca. 
Thence, after turning the N.W. point, 
vre arrive, after 5 m. more at the 
head of the gulf of Aphales, whence 
we visit the so-called *' School of 
Homer." 

6. The School or Houeb is situated 
near the village of JSxoge or Oxol. It 
consists of the substructions of some 
ancient buildings, perhaps a temple, 
and of several steps and niches cut in 
the rock. It is a sweet and pleasant 
spot, overgrown with rich festoons of 
ivy and other graceful creepers, 

[It may be found convenient to land 
at the foot of Mt. Aetos from either 
shore, and take the road which passes 
from Vathy imder it into the N. di- 
vision of the island. This beautiful 
road, after crossing the isthmus, hangs 
like a cornice on the W. side of Mt 
Neritos, high over the channel, com- 
manding glorious views of Cepha- 
louia. Some traces of the ancient road 
may still be seen. 

1} hr. from Aetos brings us to the 
Convent of ^KcUhara, which being 
higher, commands a more magnificent 
prospect than that from Aetos, though 
not quite so pleasing. 



Thence to the village of Anoge or 
Anol is about 26 minutes. From this 
village the summit of Mt. Neritos 
(2350 ft.) may be easily reached. From 
the same village a bridle-path will 
lead the traveller to the School of 
Homer, whence he may proceed to 
the village of Exoge and the port of 
Aphales. 

The School of Homer, and the N. 
end of the island, may also be visited 
from the little port of PhrtkeSf near 
the N.E. corner of Ithaca.] 



85. Cephalonia. 

W. of Ithaca, and separated from it 
by a channel about 8 m. wide, is 
Cephalonia, the largest of the Ionian 
islands. 

Cephalonia, Kc^oXAi^f'/a, is shaped 
like an irregular triangle, with its 
apex to the N., having in each of its 
three sides a deep bay ; that of Assos 
to the N.W., that of Samos to the N.B., 
and that of Ar^stoli to the S.W. The 
two last mentioned form harbours of 
unusual excellence and spaciousness. 

The history of Cephalonia is brief. 
In ancient tmies it boasted 4 chief 
cities — Same, Proni, Kranii and Pale. 
Same was the capital, and Homer men- 
tions the island by that name, though 
he does also use the term Kephallenian. 
The whole island seems to have been 
subject to Ulysses. 

During the Peloponnesian war Ce- 
phalonia was a passive member of 
the Athenian alliance; it adhered 
faithfully to the Macedonian kings in 
their wars with Rome : after the So- 
man conquest the whole island was 
the private estate of one noble, C. 
Antonius ; it remained subject to the 
Byzantine power till the 12th cent.: 
was for a long period under the rule of 
Venice : was seized by the French at 
the end of the 18th cent. : was wrested 
from France by England in 1809, and 
remained under liritish protection 
until in 1864 it, like its neighbours, 
was annexed to the kingdom of 
Greece. 

Cephalonia is mountainous over 
almost its entire extent. One well* 
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defined ridge, steep and narrow, runs 
from its N. end down to the S.E. ex- 
tremity. This averages 3000 ft in 
heieht, but towards its S. end rises 
graduallj to a height of 5380 ft, 
whence it slopes down, not very 
rapidly, into the sea at C. Scala. 

The gi'eatest length of the island is 
28 m. along the ridge aforesaid, its 
general breadth 1 7 m.^ and its circum- 
ference, without counting any of the 
smaller indentations, is fully 120 m. 

The Cephaloniots are of a graver 
character than the other lonians. En- 
terprising and industrious, and some- 
what morose in temperament, they 
have long obtained distinction among 
the Greeks by their firmness of pur- 
pose, and they may be found settled 
as traders, medical practitioners, &c., 
throughout the Levant. None of the 
other Ionian islands profited so much 
by British rule, and none when discon- 
tented gave so much trouble. Serious 
insurrections took place both in 1848 
and 1 849. The island owes not a little 
to Sir Charies Napier, under whom 
were constructed the really excellent 
roads, still very fairly kept up, which 
open out the country in ail directions, 
as also most of the public buildings in 
the capital Argostoli. 

A very fine communal hospital 
called the Evangelistria was opened 
in 1888, to which is attached a poor 
house. For these institutions the 
island is greatly indebted to the Arch- 
bishop. 

Nearly 10,000 tons of currants are 
grown here, and about a million 
gallons of wine are produced annually. 
An English gentleman, Mr. E. A. 
Toole, has a large wine establishment 
at Argostoli; he exports about 400 
pipes of dry and sweet wine every 
year, mostly to Hamburg. 

About 650,000 gals, of olive oil are 
also produced annually. 

The N. end of Cephalonia throws 
out two promontories, C. Dapknudhi 
to N.W., and C Ouiscardo to the E., 
the latter protecting a port of the same 
name, anc. Panormus. The name 
Guiscardo is derived from the great 
Norman chie^ Robert Gniscard, who 



conquered Naples, and died hex^ is 
1085, on an expedition against the 
Byzantine empire. 

C. Guiscardo is barely 2 m* dista&t 
from the N.W. extremity oJTIthaia. 

ii. Startingfrom this point mre proceed 
S.S.E., down the channel, passing afier 
2 m., the islet of Bhctskalittm, anc. 
Aeteria, where the sailors lay in wut 
for Telemachns (Od. iv. 844). Some 
8 m. faither on we find, about op- 
posite to the S. extremity- of Ithaca, 
the magnificent Ghilf of Bamos, into 
which we steer. This runs some 3 m. 
S.W. into the island, with a ^pidth of 
about 2 m. At the S. end of this fine 
bay is the small modem village of 
Samoa, while both on the shore in the 
village, and on the sides and tops of 
two conical hills hard by, are the rains 
of the ancient Same, exhibiting a 
solidity of construction equalled by 
only MykensB or Tiryns. 

The westernmost of the two hills 
(750 ft. high) is crowned by a deserted 
monastery, erected on massive Cyclo- 
pean or Pdatgic foundations. Xhat 
to the E. (900 ft. high) has a flat top, 
encircled by fortifications, some of 
whose stones are fully 5 ft. thick. On 
the W. slope of this second hill one 
piece of the ancient wall remains in 
capital preservation. There are 5 
tiers of stone, each one 3 ft. high, 
carefully squared, and fh>m 6 to 18 ft. 
long. The exactness of the fitting is 
admirable. These stones formed only 
the outer face of a wall of enormous 
thickness, whose inner line is only just 
discernible above ground. 

The ruins are beautifully overgrown 
with shrubs and creepers, so much so 
that it 18 advisable to take a guide 
from the village. The view fh>m the 
E. hill is magnificent, and before the 
invention of gunpowder the fortress 
must have been extremely strong. 
Now the site is completely commandra 
by another hill of double its height 
immediately behind. 

The broad but sheltered harbour of 
Samos, and its position on the channel, 
which afibrds most direct communica- 
tion between the Adriatic and the 
Levant, seem to point it out as being 
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gtill, as of old, a far more eligible site 
than that of Argostoli for the capital 
of the whole island. The fine plain 
which lies to the W.is considered very 
unhealthy, but the malaria would be 
greatly diminished by cultiyation. 

There are various curiosities in this 
neighbourhood well worthy the atten- 
tion of strangers, besides the ancient 
ruins ; more particularly a stream of 
fresh water, rising in the sea about 
4 m. from the shore, and which on a 
very calm day may be seen gushing 
up at least a foot above the surface. 
Again, near the shore at this point 
there is a subterranean lake, or abyss, 
open at the top, the circumference of 
which is about 150 yds. Farther up 
the valley of Samos and near the road 
to Argostoli, is another singular cavern. 
Indeed, Cephalonia abounds in both 
artificial and natural curiosities. 

[A carriage-road runs from Samos to 
Argostoli, about 14i m. (4) hrs.' drive), 
crossing the backbone of the island at 
a gap where it is but 1900 ft. high, 
and passing near the Monastery of S. 
Gerasimo. This road used to be ex- 
cellenti and is- still in tolerable con> 
dition, but the views from, it are 
nowhere very remarkable.] 

b. Continuing our course, we turn C. 
Chelia 4 m. ftom Samos, and proceed 
10 m. S.E., under a mountain range of 
considerable height, parallel to the 
main ridge, and separated from it by a 
deep vaUey, whose drainage escapes 
to the sea by the very beautiful gorge 
o^ Baku, which is well worthy of a 
visit, and easv of access from a yacht. 
A brMd path leads from the beach 
along the banks of a watercourse, 
whidi is dry during part of the year. 
Bakli is a corruption of Heraklea,'a 
small ancient town, whose coins bear 
the club of Hercules, in allusion to 
the legend which attributes the deep 
gorge cat through the limestone hill 
to a blow from hun. 

. High up on the mountain to the N. 
of the river is the monastery of AtroB, 
commanding a superb panorama east^ 
wards. 

Quite a short* distance to the S. is 
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the lovely bay of PoroB, with a small 
mole, off which a vessel can anchor in 
deep water. 

On the slopes above, to the S., Sir 
Oharles Napier formed a Maltese 
colony, bat the malaria arising from 
the valleys of Rakli and Pirgi, espe- 
cially in the autumn months, prevented 
it from prospering, and it has been 
long abandoned. The row of houses, 
with their roofs fallen in the line of 
solitary trees, and the broad road 
now overgrown with grass, are the 
only relics of this ill-feted project. 

On the hill above are the ruins of 
Proni, one of the 4 chief cities of the 
ancient Kephallenia. 

4 m. S.E. from Poros we clear 0. 
Kapri, and turn S.W. for 6 m. to C, 
Seala, the S. extremity of the island. 
Here is a dangerous reef of a rock, fre- 
quently fetal to currant-vessels from 
Patras. It is called the Carava shoal, 
and is marked bv a buoy. 

Hence proceeding about 7 m. N.W, 
we enjoy a most splendid view of the 
great mountain of Cephalonia (5380 
n.), the Mnw of the ancients, now 
called Monte Nero, or " Black Moun- 
tain;" also Elato Vuno, i.e. **Pine 
Mountain." These names are derived 
from the pine-forests which*, once 
covered it, and were of sufficient im- 
portance to attract the notice of the 
great Napoleon. But about the be- 
ginning of the present century some 
peasants from a village at the S. end 
of the mountain, seeking to fell a tree 
in their usual extravagant and lazy 
manner by burning through its base, 
succeeded in setting the forest on fire. 
A strong hot dry wind was blowing 
from the S., so that the fire assumed 
enormous proportions, and for weeks 
the mountain was in a blaze, 
c Of the formerly extensive forest not 
much now remains, save some at the 
N. end of the mountain, of which the 
best part is not visible from the sea. 

The mischief to the island has been 
incalculable; springs have dried up, 
and large tracts of cultivated land 
have been overwhelmed by the debris 
brought down by the heavy rains. 

T 
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The mountain presents a grand ap- 
pearance from the deck of a vessel. It 
seems to rise perpendicularly from the 
water's edge to the height of more 
than 1 m. into the sky. The district 
at its base is, however, thickly dotted 
with villages, whose number Eikosi" 
mia (i.e. twenty-one) gives the name 
to the region. 

The coast now turns again to the 
W. for 5 m., when we pass the small 
islet of JHoMt or Jupiter, on which is a 
monastery, and see before us, 6 m. 
N.W., the islet of Gtiardianif on which 
is a lighthouse marking the entrance 
to the Chilf of ArgostoU. This is a 
very considerable arm of the sea, 
running due N. for 10 m. inland, with 
a general breadth of 2 to 3 m. On 
the £. side of this, some 3 m. from its 
entrance, there runs back, nearly due 
S., and parallel to it, a second smaller 
gulf 2^ m. long, and a full mile broad 
at first and graaually narrowing, which 
forms^the capacious and secure harbour 
of Argostoli. 

There is a lighthouse also on the 
point whence this second gulf runs 
back. 

0. Ar|f08toli, the capital of Cepha- 
lonia, lies on the W. shore of its 
harbour, under the steep narrow 
rocky ridge, some 300 or 400 ft. high, 
whicn separates the inner from the 
outer gulf. It is a well-built town, in 
a most beautiful position, though some- 
what shut in, and enjoying no distant 
view. It has wonderfully recovered 
from the effects of a most disastrous 
earthquake in 18C6. The Cephalo- 
niots suppose their island to be liable 
to a violent shock every 100 years, 
and consider themselves at present 
insured for three generations, regard- 
ing very little the slight tremors 
which are of frequent occurrence. 

About a mile N. of Argostoli is the 
extraordinary phenomenon of the sea 
running into the land. Professor 
Ansted explains this phenomenon by 
the large amount of evaporation in the 
interior of the island. A steady stream 
of considerable volume pours into the 
rocky beach, with a fall of between 2 
and 3 ft. Two mills, whose wheels I 



are plainly seen from the deck of any 
vessel entering the harbour, have beeu 
erected to profit by this unusual motive 
power. The stream, however, can 
scarcely work both mills at once to 
advantage, and all attempts to increase 
either its fall or volume by excava- 
tions behind the mills have proved 
useless. 

A good road leads from Argostoli, 
past the mills to the lighthouse, aloag 
the coast of the outer gulf, and so 
back over the ridge into Argostoli 
again. This makes a short and pretty 
drive. 

Above Argostoli the gulf becomes a 
mere lagoon, and is crossed by a pic- 
turesque bridge or causeway, nearly 
half a mile in length, built in 1813 by 
the British. 

During the insurrection of Sept 
1848, a large body of insurgents, 
marching to the attack of Argostoli, 
were held at bay on this bridge by a 
dozen English soldiers of the 36th 
Regiment, five of whom were killed 
or wounded before reinforcements 
arrived. 

Just beyond the present termination 
of the lagoon, on its K side, are to be 
found, on the steep hill-fisice, the miss 
of Kraniif which consist of traces of a 
fortified enclosure. The masonry is 
polygonal, and sty4ed Cyclopiean, but 
the stones are not very large. 

d. About 4 m. S. of Argostoli, and 
very conspicuous from its harbour, 
rises the conical hill, 1000 ft. hi^h, 
on which is perched the Venetian 
fortress of 8. Qeorpe. There is a good 
carriage-road to it, and the drive is 
pretty, and the view from the summit 
very fine ; but the fortress is of no 
great interest. 

Another carriage-road excursion is 
to the monastery of 8. Qeranmo, the 
patron saint of the island. The road 
(the same as that to Samos) has to 
cross a ridge 1650 ft high, and then 
descend to the monastery, wluch lies 
in a small level plain, with no oatlet, 
and full of wells, 1200 ft above the 
sea, and immediately below the great 
mountain. It takes 3 hrs. to reach the 
monastery; l^ hr. to retura. From 
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this monastery the ascent of the Black 
Mountain is most easily made. There 
is a carriage -road, the work of Sir 
Charles Napier, up the moontaiu, by 
numerons zigzags, which crosses the 
main ridg^, at a point called the pass 
of 8, Liberale, or 8. Lefteri, 3500 ft , 
some miles N.' of the summit, and then 
follows the watershed into the pine* 
forest, and terminates at a cottage, 
also Sir C. Napier^s work, in a lovely 
spot, in the heart of the forest, 3750 
ft. This road has been much neglected, 
but carriaffes do still fbroe their way 
np it. There is also a mole-traclc, 
which leads np the mountain direct 
from the monastery, striking the road 
where it enters the forest. Near the 
eottage there is a cistern seldom with- 
out water. 

Ou entering the forest there is an 
instantaneous change from an arid 
desolation of bare bleached stones to 
an exuberance of verdure. Moss of 
extpiordinary thickness envelops the 
highest rocks, green grass and a pro- 
fusion of flowers delight the eye. 

Sir Charles Nimier was recalled 
shortly after he had accomplished this 
mouutain road, which he satirically 
termed ** his road to England." During 
his rule he was bitterly complained of 
by the natives, who have siiKie, accord- 
ing to his own prediction, come to 
revere his memory almost as that of a 
saint. 

Thence to the summit, along the 
backbone of the mountain, is still some 
distance. The ascent is very gradual. 
The trees become fewer and fewer, and 
at last cease entirely. After 2 hrs.' walk- 
ing orriding, ata nearly uniform height, 
among white limestone pinnacles, 
standing out from the ridge like teeth 
from a jaw, we reach the true summit, 
5380 ft. Here was formerly an altar 
of Jnpi^r iEnus, and here still may 
be found numerous small pieces of 
bone from the sacrifices. The summit 
affords a panorama which well repays 
the ascent, particularly If reached 
before sunrise. Then ramassusand 
Taygetusr though respectively 98 and 
1 11 m. distant, are seen as if close at 
hand ! The heights of a Salvador, 
in CorfUy are also viiible. JiCaoadia, 



Ithaca and Zante are stretched out at 
one's feet ; but the chief beauty is the 
superb chart, as it were, of the innu- 
merable islands off the Akarnanian 
coast, and of all the intermediate sea 
and the Gulf of Patras. 

The ascent will scarcely be made in 
less than 7 hrs. from Argostoli. 

Snow lies on the Black Mountain 
for from 2 to 4 months every winter ; 
and after any great fall is gathered 
and stored in pits for summer use. 
Some of these are near the pass of S. 
Liberale.3 

From Argostoli, following the coast 
to lAxuHf it is nearly 20 m* But the 
distance straight across is less than 3, 
nor is there anything at the head of 
the gulf to reward the circuit. 

e. Lixnri (Pop. 8000), the rival of 
Argostoli, and capital of the W. divi^ 
sion of the island, is a busy growing 
place ; but only interesting, as show- 
ing, far more than Argostoli, the 
effects of the earthquake of 1866. The 
countrv about here is less beautiful 
than the rest of the island, but more 
fertile. More than half the currant 
crop of Cephalonia is grown in this 
part of the island, and behind the 
vineyards may be observed hills of 
the same formation as those near 
the currant-plains of Patras. About 
I m. N. of Lixuri are the ruins of 
PaXe. 

Very little oil is produced in Lixuri, 
the dive-growing diBtrict being on the 
side of Argostoli. 

Leaving Lixuri we proceed past the 
islet of Guardian! into the open sea, 
along a rugged and uninteresting 
coast, a circuit of full 20 m., as &r as 
0. Atera* 

f. Thence a course of 8 m. E. brings 
us to Assos, situated on a peninsula. 
Here stands a mediesval castle, in 
which is a piece of Hellenic wall, 
proving the existence of a more 
ancient fortress. The castle commands 
two harbours, and the cottages and 
vineyards within the wide enclosure 
of the deserted walls are pretty and 
cheerAil) while the pioturesque villagi; 
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on the shore below» with its groves and 
gardens, relieves the sternness of the 
neighbouring sea and mountains. 

From Assos a com^ of 5 m. N. 
brings us to Cape Daphnudhi, and 
completes the circuit of the island. 



86. Zante. 

From the S. extremity of Cepha* 
Ionia it is about 7 m. to C. Schinari, 
the N. point of the island of Zaate 
(anc. Zakynthus). 

This island, which has enjoyed in 
modem times a reputation denied to 
It in antiquity, is of triangular form, 
with its apex to the N. and base to 
the S.E. Its extreme length is 21 m., 
and greatest width 11. 

The back of the island, i.e, the side 
toward the open sea, consists of an 
unbroken range of barren limestone 
mountains of nearly uniform height, 
just exceeding 2000 ft. at most; but 
along the N.B. coast there is a series 
of broken prettily-wooded hills. Be- 
tween these, at the S. end of the 
island, is a wide low-lving plain of 
great fertility, principally devoted to 
the growth of the currant-vine and 
other grapes. 

The Zantiot population offers Agv^t 
contrast to that of Cephalonia. Their 
character and language have a strong 
admi xture of Italian. They show great 
fondness both for music and art, and 
aj^reciate country life in a manner 
unusual among genuine Greeks. They 
lack perseverance, but are terribly 
passionate (the number of murders, 
generally conmiitted in a moment's 
heat, is quite appalling for so small a 
place). 

Earthquakes are very frequent, and 
bad ones are expected about every SO 
years. The last considerable one was 
in 1874. 

Zante was under British protection 
from 1809 to 1864. 

A new industry has been developed 
in connection wim the olive-oil trade, 
by which pyrene oil is obtained from 
the residuum of the pulp and kernels 
of the olives. The usual pressing- 
apparatus is so primitive in construo- 



tion, that at least 4 per cent, of the 
oil was left untouched in the readuom, 
but by the application of steam power 
this is now utilised. Two pyrene-oil 
manufactories have been established in 
the island of Zante, producing about 
750 tons per annum. The obstinate 
resistance of the peasants to anv thing 
like improvement is shown by the fact 
that they persist in using the refuse of 
the olive mills (which contains this 
pyrene) for fuel, although by brining 
It to the factory they can obtain a 
price sufficient to procure a double 
quantity of firewood. 

Sailing S.E. from 0. Schinari, along 
the N.£. coast of Zante, we enjoy a 
particularly pleasing prospect of well- 
wooded slopes, dotted with chnrches 
and villages, and abounding in olive 
and cypress-trees; but not a£fording 
anything particular to tempt the trar 
veller sShore, except the well-known 
cave on the.b^ftch about half-way down, 
from the sides of which drips an oily 
matter, which running into the water 
gives it the name of the Tallow Well 
or grease spring. The 

Town of -Zante, the capital of the 
island, is prettily placed along the 
edge of a wide shallow bay, somewhat 
protected by a long mole thrown oat 
but open to the £. 

The streets are narrow and tortnoDs, 
and the buildings for the most part 
modem and commonplace, but a few 
handsome old YeDetaan houses still 
remain. The churches are particularly 
numerous, and several of them richly 
ornamented, particularly that contain- 
ing the shrine of St. bicmysius, the 
Sktron sunt of the island. This 
ionysins, who mustnot be confounded 
with others more famous of the same 
name, was a native of Zante, and died 
in 1624, A.i>., having been many years 
Archbishop of iBgina. 

The traveller who comes to Zante 
by steamer will.be ast<mished at the 
quantity of flowers brought to the 
steams for sale, and at thdr cheapness, 
and this at any time of year. 

On the N. side of the bay is a 
very pretty thickly-wooded hill, called 
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AcroUri, on which are seyeral nice 
houses, which command a lovely -view 
towards the Morea. This hill ter- 
minates toward the W., immediately 
above the town, in a flat-topped sum- 
mit, 700 ft. high, with sides almost 
precipitous to the N.W. and S. The 
old castle walls, enclosing 12 or 14 
acres of ground, follow the edge of this 
flat. The traveller should by no means 
omit to ascend to the very highest 
point, whence there is a remarkable 
view. 

Behind the town a flat plain stretches 
away to the S. coast, and the distant 
mountain range. 

To the S. of the bay rises the most 
remarkable feature of Uie whole island, 
viz., the conical hill of SJcopo, 1400 ft., 
whence the " outlook,*' as its name 
implies, is indeed magnificent, 

A tooth of rock, sticking up from 
the summit, gives a remarkable ap- 
pearance to the hill. The traveller 
is recommended to ascend this also, 
which may very easily be done in one 
day. i 

i 

Leaving Zante we run S.E. for 6 m. ' 
to clear Capes Vasiliko and leraica, \ 
and enter the large bay that deeply | 
indents the S. end of the island. j 

At the N.W. angle of this bay, 7 | 
or 8 m. from C leraka, are the famous i 
pitch-wells mentioned by Herodotus 
(iv. 195). 

They are in a small marshy valley, 
immediately below the great mountain 
range. A bank of shingle separates 
the marsh from the sea. Landing on 
this, and then skirting the W. side of 
the marsh, the traveller will not fail , 



to hit the best of the wells, which is 
close to a small cotta^. A fairly 
strong stream of water rises up from a 
circular pit, 4 ft. diameter and 2 ft. 
deep. Just below the surface of the 
water floats a cloud of pitch, all full 
of bubbles, which keep continually 
rising and bursting. The water itself 
is clear, but with a strong taste. It is 
used medicinally by the natives. 

There are also other wells of pitch, 
but, being in the marsh, they are hard 
of access. 

The valley is pretty, but in summer 
uninhabitable by reason of the mos- 
quitoes. 

The island terminates to the S. in 
the bold blufi^, about 5 m. distant, 
called C. Chteri. The back of the 
island is uninteresting.' 



87. The Strophades. 

The Strophades (in Italian Strivall) 
are dependent on Zante, and situated 
in the Ionian Sea, about 40 m. to the 
S. of it. There are two low islets, the 
larger of which is rather more than 
3 m. in circumference, and is inhabited 
and cultivated by Greek monks, who 
dwell in a convent, the foundation of 
which is ascribed to one of the Byzan- 
tine Emperors, and which contains the 
tomb of St. Dionysius, the patron saint 
of Zante. These islets were celebrated 
in antiquity as the fabled abode of 
the Harpies (see Virg., JEn, iii. 209.) 
The sons of Boreas, the story said, 
pursued the Harpies to the Strophades, 
which were so named because the 
BoreadflB there "turned" from the 
chase. 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
88. ALBANIA. 

Quitting this group of the Ionian 
Islands we resume our northward 
course, and approach the beautiful 
Ambracian gulf, In Epiro ntJitl Am- 
hracio ainu nobUitM est (Pomp. Mela). 
Through this passes the boundary 
between Greece and Turkey, leaving 
the whole of the entrance, however, in 
the hands of the latter power, by re- 
serving to it a small strip of territory 
south of the channel connecting it 
with the sea.t 

This channel is narrow and tor- 
tuous, and not more than 700 yds. 
wide in one part. Just within the 
entrance, on the northern shore, stands 
the town of 

a. Prevesa. 

To the seaward of the town is a bar 

t For the fhmtfer as fixed 1^ the Oonferenoe 
of Berlin in 1880, see ante, p. 215. | 



which all vessels must pass. In 1863 
a channel across it, having S fms. 
least water, was found by H.M.Sb 
Hydra, but it is constantly shifting. 
Vessels drawing more than 8 ft. of 
water should not use the strait No 
vessel, however small, should attempt 
to enter without a local pilot. 

No ancient city seems to have stood 
on the site of the modem town. On 
the fall of Venice the Frendi occupied 
this part of the coast as well as the 
Ionian Islands, but in 1798 it was 
taken by All Pasha of Janina, who 
overwhelmed the French garrison, 
slaughtered many of the native Chris- 
tians, and carried off a great propor- 
tion of the remainder to cultivate 
his estates in other parts of his do- 
minions. 

The modern town is a poor little 
place, but it has a considerable trade ; 
vessels were formerly obliged to call 
here, on their way up the Gulf of Arts, 
where they proceed in the beginning 
of the year for Valonia aooms. The 
other exports are sheep, wool, and 
cotton. 
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Since tbe cession of Arta to Greece, a 
new town called Louro, has been built 
close to the river Arta. It is about 8 
hrs. distant from Prevesa, and a tele- 
graph as well as a tolerably good road 
connects the two places. 

As about two-thirds of the trade of 
Janinajhas taken another route (by 
Salahore), that of Prevesa has con- 
siderably diminished. 

b. The Gnlf of Arta has a length of 
18 m. from "W. to E., and a breadth 
varying from 3 to 10 m. ; the scenery 
is extremely- beantiiul, and this, to- 
gether with the numerous ruins on its 
shores, gives it peculiar interest to the 
traveller. The hills are mostly com- 
posed of nigged blocks of limestone, 
in the crevices of which grow myrtle 
and other brushwood, amongst which 
is a small scarlet blossom, from which 
a dye is manufactured. To the £. of 
Prevesa the shores of the gulf are 
deeply indented, forming many secure 
and well-sheltered anchorages, but 
which are of little use, owing to the 
shallow bar at the entrance to the 
gulf. The southern and eastern shores 
are high and bold, the northern low 
and swampy, with large lakes sepa- 
rated from the gulf only by narrow 
sandy ridges. The lakes abound with 
fish, and are the resort of numerous 
aquatic birds. Woodcock are very 
plentiful in the season, especially about 
the mouth of the river Louro. At the 
N.E. end of the gulf the low sandy 
coast terminates and gives place to 
rocky hills which form the E. and S. 
sides. At the head of Kervasara Bay, 
an inlet on the S.E. side, are the ex- 
tensive ruins of Limnasa. A submarine 
volcano is said to exist within the bay, 
about 150 yds. from the shore, with 
about 2 fms. on it. An eruption took 
place in November, 1847, and again 
in Felnruary, 1875 ; great numbers of 
fish were diestrored, and the sea was 
covered with sulphur which floated as 
far as Prevesa. 

At Salahobb Boad, on the N. side 
of the gulf, passengers used to land on 
their way to Arta. Three miles to 
the eastward of the road is the land 



formed by the present mouth of the 
Arta River, which is navigable for 
boats for about 4 m. The town of 
Arta is situated 7 m. from the entrance 
of the river, on the site of the ancient 
Ambbacia. It can be reached from 
Prevesa on horses in about 12 hrs. 
Few places in Albania are more mag- 
nificent in aspect and situation, and to 
an antiquary its picturesque Hellenic 
walls and other ruins are more inter- 
esting still. 

Pimta and its territory was ceded to 
Greece by the convention of May 24, 
1881. It was therein stipulated that 
all the fortifications commanding the 
entrance to the gulf of Arta, both on 
the side of Prevesa as well as on that 
of Punta, were to be disarmed, and to 
remain so in time of peace between 
Greece and Turkey. The navigation 
of the Gulf of Arta was to be entirely 
A'ee, so that passengers are no longer 
obliged to touch at Prevesa; those 
desiring to go to Arta (now a Greek 
city) land at me port of Menidi, where 
a Ureek health office has been esta- 
blished. The road thence to Arta is 
tolerably good, the Kadmakamlik has 
now been transferred to Philipiades, a 
small village near Arta, where a 
number of Mohammedans from the 
town have settled. 

[From this to Janina the distance is 
about 40 m., and the road, for Greece 
or Turkey, very good. About half 
way is the [Khan of Pendepigadia, a 
convenient resting-place.] 

0. On leaving the Ambracian gulf, 
and before rounding the bluff point of 
Prevesa, we pass on the left Punta, 
the ancient Aotium, the point or aete 
which gave its name to the great victory 
gained by Augustus over Antony and 
Cleopatra on the 2nd Sept. b.c. 3 1 ; 
which decided the fate of Kome and 
of the world. The fleet of Antony 
was situated within the strait, in the 
bay of Prevesa, and his army was 
drawn up on the point above named, 
facing it. The imperial fleet was in 
the port of Gomaros, now Mytika, to 
the N. in the open sea. Antony and 
Cleopatra^ having become disheartened, 
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determined to retire to Egypt, aud it 
was while comiug out of the strait for 
this purpose that they were attacked 
and their fleet utterly destroyed. 
Cleopatra succeeded Id reaching Egypt, 
where she was joined by her lover, and 
both put an end to their liyes in the 
following year. 

After the battle Angostus founded 
NiGOPOLis, ths City of Victory, on the 
▼ery spot where his army had been 
encamped. The ruins are about 3 m. 
N. of Prevesa, on the narrowest 
part of the isthmus, separating the 
Ambracian gulf from the Ionian Sea. 
The whole surface of the ground is 
covered with remains of ancient edi- 
fices, consisting of tombs, baths, walls, 
&c., but the most remarkable are the 
ruins of the Aqueduct, which con* 
veyed water to the city from a distance 
of 30 m. ; the Fdlaee ; the Acropotis 
or citadd ; the Stadium^ and the two 
theatres. 

Farther to the N. is Fort Phanari, 
the ** sweet harbour '* of the ancients, 
into which flows the river Acheron. 
Far above it in the gloomy gorge of 
that river, on an isolated rock, may be 
seen in fine weather the far-famed 
castle of Snli, rising 1200 feet above 
the river. The gallant resistance 
off'ered by the Suliotes during 1 years 
to Ali Pasha, and afterwards to the 
whole Turkish army, and the im- 
portant part they took in the Greek 
war^ are well knowu. 

d. On the northern side of the bay 
is the small town of Parga. Few 
situations on these shores can rival it 
in point of beauty. A fine conical 
hill covered with houses, and sur- 
mounted by an old Venetian castle, 
projects out into the sea, forming two 
little harbours, fitted only, however, 
for small craft. 

The history of Parga dates from the 
14th century, when it was occupied 
by the Venetians. When the Ionian 
Islands were handed over to England, 
their dependencies on the mainland 
reverted to the Sultan. 

The principal fanulies emigrated in 
1819 to the neighbouring islands and 



to Greece, but some of their numbers 
have returned, and still 

" By Soli's rock and Parga's shore 
Exist the remnants of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers hofe." 

There is a road from Parga to 
Janina, which occupies about 30 br& on 
horseback, i)assing by Suli, Romaiutes 
and Dramisius. 



GBEECE. 
89. PAXO.t 

To the W. of Parga is the little 
island of Paxo or Pascos, the ncrthem 
point of which is 8 m. from the S. ex- 
tremity of Corfu. It is about 5 m. in 
length, and 2 in breadth, with a popu- 
lation of 3500 souls. Its soil is dry 
and stony, but it produces olives, 
almonds, and vines. The principal 
village is a cluster of housfs at Port 
Gaio on the E. side opposits Albania. 
The harbour is curiously formed by a 
small rocky islet, crowned with a fort, 
and sheltering a little creek whidi 
may be entered at both extremities. 

Immediately S. of Paxo. and sepa- 
rated from it by a narrow channel, is 
the barren and rocky islet of Anti- 
Paxo, uninhabited except by a few 
shepherds and fishermen, but resorted 
to b^ sportsmen in the season for 
shooting quails, which sometimes 
alight here in almost incredible 
numbers. 

The island of Paxo has been made 
an object of much interest by a legend 
recorded in Plutarch's * Defect of Ora- 
cles,' and so well told in the words of 
the old annotatOr on Spenser's 'Pas- 
toral in May '— ^" Here, about the time 
that our Lord suffered His most bitter 
passion, certain persons sailing fVom 
Italy to Cyprus at night heard a voice 

t A heautiful monograph of these Islands has 
been written by the Archduke Louis Salvador 
ofAastria, which, like all his snmptooos works, 
is for private drcnlatioQ only. It is entitted 
' Paxos nnd Anti-paxoe in Jonisdien Meere^' 
Vienna, 1887, pp. 480; 98 iUiistratioDs and 8 
charts of haitoonrB. 
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calling aloud, Thamas ! Thamos ! who, 
giving ear to the <»7 was bidden (for 
he was pilot of the ship), when he 
came near to Peiodes" (tiie Bay of 
fiutrinto) " to tell that the great god 
Pan was dead, which he doubting to 
do, yet for that when he came to Pe- 
lodes there was such a calm of wind 
that the ship stood still in the sea un- 
moored, he was forced to cry aloud 
that Pan was dead ; wherewithal there 
'were such piteous outcries and dread- 
ful shrieking as hath not been the 
like. By which Pan, of some is under- 
stood the great Sathanas, whose king- 
dom was at that time by Christ con- 
quered, and the gates of hell broken 
up; for at that time all oracles sur- 
ceased; and enchanted spirits that 
irere wont to delude the people hence- 
forth held their peace/' 

Milton thus lUludes to the legend 
in his ' Ode on the Nativity '•— 

•• The lonely monntains o'er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A^voioe of weeping heard and load lament ;— 
From bannted spring and dale, 
Kdged with poplar pale, 
The parting Qenias is with Sighing sent/'— 

From Parga to Mwrto the coast is 
uninhabited, precipitous and without 
anchorages* Here we enter the chan- 
jiel between Corfu and the coast of 
Albania, which varies from 2 to 12 m. 
and affords a most beautiful and 
striking spectacle. The Albanian 
coast faKBComes less rugged, the ridges 
of snowy mountains retire farther into 
the interior, while the shores in the 
-vicinity of Uie sea offer by their bleak 
but varied aspect a striking contrast 
to the wooded and cultivatea shores of 
the island. The best anchorages on 
the mainland in this channel are the 
spacious bay of Oomnitia and the port 
of Yattniia, formed by Kalamlb Point 
and an islet joined to the shore by a 
reef of rocks* 



90. CORFU. 

Oorfa Boad extends in a N.W. and 
S.E. direction along the N. face of the 
town, and is sheltered from the N.E. 
by Yido and its outlying shoals. It 



affords anchorage nearly 3 m. long by 
1 m. wide, and in depth from 10 to 
18 fms. Ships of war generally 
anchor in mid-channel, smaller ves- 
sels in about 5 fms. near the Health 
Office. 

The principal landing-place is at the 
San Nicol6 Steps ; there are othero, 
however, at the Health Office, the 
Madoninaand the Ditch of the Citadel, 
whence a flight of steps leads im- 
mediately into the Esplanade. Should 
the wind be blowing strongly from the 
W. or N.W. Ae San Wicolo Steps or the 
Ditch should be taken, but if the wind 
be from the opposite quarter the other 
two are recommended. 

Travellers coming from or going to 
Athens should choose the route of the 
railway between A^ens and Patras, 
some parts of which are through fine 
scenery, instead of the voyage by sea 
vi& the Pireeus. 

Of all the Ionian Islands, Corcyra, 
or Corfu (an Italian corruption of 
Ko^v^, the Byzantine name for the 
island, derived from the two peaks, or 
Kopif<f>al, on which the citadel is now 
built), is the one which ever has 
played the most important part in 
histoiy. From the peculiar character 
of its beautiful scenery and delightful 
climate, it forms a connecting link 
between the f^st and the West. Its 
geographical position on the high road 
of navigation between Greece and 
Italy has made it a possesf^ion of great 
importance both in ancient and in 
modem times. 

The island describes a curve, the 
convexity of which istowaixls the W. ; 
its length from N.W. to S.E. is about 
40 miles ; the breadth is greatest in the 
N., where it is nearly 20 miles, but 
it gradually tnpers towards its H. 
extremity. The historical name of 
Corcyra appears first in Herodotus. 
About B.C. 734 a colony was planted 
here ^y the Corinthians. It became 
rich and powerful, and by invoking the 
aid of Athens against the Corinthians, 
was one of the proximate causes of the 
Peloponnesiaa wars. For some gene* 
rations afterwards its fortunes were 
very various : it was alternately seised 
by the Spartans, the Athemans and 
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the Macedonians, and it finally fell 
under the Roman dcmiinion b.g. 229. 

It was frequently yisited by illos*' 
trious Romans, and the last mention 
of it in the ancient authors is by 
Suetonius, who relates that the Em- 
peror Nero on his way to Greece sang 
and danced before the altar of Jupiter 
at Calliope. Its geographical posi- 
tion caused it to be much frequented 
at the time of the Crusades. Robert 
Guiscard seized it in 108 1 , and Richard 
of England landed here on his return 
from the Holy Land. After a short 
stay here he continued his journey to 
Ragusa, whence proceeding by hind 
towards his dominions, he was made 
captiTC by the Duke of Austria. 

During the decline of the Empire 
Corfu underwent many changes of 
fortune, being sometimes in the hands 
of the Greek Emperors, sometimes in 
those of various Latin princes, par^ 
ticnlarly of the House of Anjou,tiien 
governiDg Naples, and always exposed 
to the incursions of freebooters and 

Eirates. At length, a.d. 1386, the in- 
abitants sent a deputation to Venice 
to implore the protection of that Re- 
public, under whose sovereignty they 
remained until its downfall in ▲.d. 
1 79 7. The other islands in the Ionian 
Sea successively fell under the do- 
minion of the same power. 

Venice made Corfu her principal 
arsenal and point d*appui in Greece, 
and surrounded the town with exten- 
sive and massive fortifications, which 
set at defiance the whole power of the 
Ottomans in the assaults of 1537 and 
1570, and above all in the celebrated 
siegeof 1716, remarkable as the last 
great attempt of the Turks to extend 
their conquests in Christendom. On 
this occasion the Republic was for- 
tunate in its seleodou as Commandant 
at Corfu of Marshal Schulemberg, a 
brave and skilful German soldier of 
fortune, who had served under Prince 
Eugene and the Kins of Saxony. A 
statue of the Marshal, erected by the 
Senate of Venice, stands on the espla- 
nade at Corfu, in front of the gate of 
the Citadel. 

On the feOl of Venice in 1797, the 
treaty of Oampo Formio transferred 



I the Ionian Islands to the French Re- 
public, and they were occupied by a 
small French garrison, which was ere 
long expelled by a combined Russian 
and Turkish expedition. According 
to the provisions of a treaty between 
the Czar and the Sultan (March 21, 
1800), the Ionian klands were now 
erected into a separate state, under liie 
vassalage of the Porte, and dignified 
with the title of the Septinsnlar Re- 
public. The islands which oonstitated 
this republic were, Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Zante, Santo Maura, Ithaca, Cerigo, 
Paxo, and several others of less im- 
portance. 

By the Treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, the 
Islands were surrendered by Russia lo 
Napoleon, when the Septinanlar Re- 
public '* ceased to exist, and was in- 
corporated with the French Empire. 
In 1809 and 1810, all the islands, ex- 
cept Corfu and Paxo, were captured 
by an English expedition, which was 
enthusiastically welcomed by the in- 
habitants. Paxo fell early in 1814; 
Corfu itself, saved from attack by its 
strong fortresses and large French 
garrison, was strictly blockaded until 
the faHi of Napoleon, when one of the 
first acts of the restored Bouriwns was 
to direct its surrender to the British 
forces. Finally, on November 5, 1815, 
a Treaty was signed at Paris by the 
Plenipotentiaries of Russia, Aostria, 
Prussia, and England, whereby the 
Ionian Islands, of which England was 
then in actual possession, were ereeted 
into *'a free- and independent state" 
under the immediate and exelunve 
protection of the British Crown. 

A Treatv was signed in London on 
the 29th of March, 1864, between Her 
Britaninc Majesty, the Emperor of the 
French, and the Emperor of Russia on 
the one part, and the King of the 
Hellenes on the other part, by which 
the Queen, on certain conditious, con- 
sented to renounce the protectorate 
over the Ionian Islands ; and in conse- 
quence of which Her Majesty, the 
Emperor of the French, and the 
Emperor of Russia, in their character 
of signing parties to the convention of 
the 7th of May, 1832, and in aeoor* 
dance with the wish expressed by th« 
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LegUIaUre Assembly of the United 
States of the Ionian blands, rebog^ 
niaed the union of those islands to the 
Hellenic Kingdom. It was stipulated 
in this treaty that Corfu and Paxo 
with their dependencies were to enjoy 
theadyantages of perpetual neutrality < 
The town, including its subuiiw of 
Manduchio to the W., and Castrddeg 
(called in Greek Tapir (a) to the S., 
contains 24,091 Inhabitants, There 
are 4000 Latins, with an archbishop 
of their own, and 5000 Jews; the 
remainder of the people bel<mg to the 
Greek Church. 

The Esplanade occupies the space 
between the town and the citadel, and 
is laid out with walks and avenues of 
trees. On its northern verge stands 
the Palaee, of white Maltese stone, 
ornamented with a colonnade in front, 
and flanked bv the two Gates of St 
Michael and ot. George, each of which 
frames a lovely picture of the sea and 
mountains. The Palace was erected 
under the administration of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, and contains a suite of ex- 
cellent ball-rooms, one of them 
being the original chancery of the 
order before its transference to Malta. 
The Canno, or villa of the king, was 
built by Sir Frederick Adam in a 
beautiful situation, about a mile to the 
south of the town. At the southern 
extremity of the esplanade is a terrace 
overhanging the sea, a little circular 
temple erected in memory of Sir 
Thomas Maitland, an obelisk in honour 
of Sir Howard Douglas, and a statue 
of the celebrated Greek diplomatist, 
John, Count of Capo d'Istria, who was 
l)orn at Corfu in 1 780. He took part 
in the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
where he was instrumental in obtain- 
ing the Protectorate of Great Britain 
for the Ionian Islands. In 1825 he 
became Prendent of the Greek govern- 
ment and was assassinated at Nauplia in 
1831. There is also a statue of Sir 
Frederick Adam in front of the Palace, 
and one of Marshal Schulemberg in 
front of the drawbridge which leads 
into the citadel. To the W., the side 
of the esplanade next the town is 
bounded by a lofty row of private 



houses with an arched walk beneath 
them. 

To the W. of Castrides, under 
the hill leading to the prison is the 
Tomb of Menecrates, dating from 
about the 6th cent. B.C. It is sur- 
rounded by an iron railing and bears 
an inscription to the following effect : 
" Menecrates the son of Ilasius of the 
Town of Oianthe in Locris was the 
Proxenos at Kerkyra for his native 
place, and was drowned at sea." 

The stranger in Corfu had better 
devote hb first hour of leisure to in- 
specting the splendid panoramic view 
of the town and island presented from 
the summit of the Citadel. The Greek 
Garrison Church, formerly the English 
one, is a large building with a Doric 
portico, at the S. side of the citadel. 
The ramparts are of various ages ; 
some of them dating as far back as 
A.i>. 1 550. At the opposite, or western, 
extremity of the town, rises another 
fortress, erected by the Venetians at 
the end of the 16th cent., and still 
generally known as Fort Keuf. The 
hill on which it is built is less lofty and 
precipitous than that of the citadel. 
The fire of these two fortresses pro- 
tected the harbour. The fortifications 
have all been disarmed and some of 
them destroyed. 

The Gathedn4f dedicated to Our 
Lady of the Cave ('H Ilayayta Siri;- 
Xi^Tttnra), is situated on the Line- 
wall, not fitr from Fort Neuf. The 
oldest church in the island is in the 
suburb of Castries, near the Strada 
Marina, It is dedicated to St. Jason 
and St. Sosipater, comrades of St. 
Paul, and who are related by tradi- 
tion to have been the first preachers 
of Christianity in Corcyra. Though 
neglected, and repaired in bad taste, 
this church is a very graceful speci- 
men of Byzantine architecture, and 
seems to have been erected out of the 
materials of heathen temples. Several 
columns and other ancient fragments 
are also built into the walls of the 
church at PaUowMs, on Uie road to 
the One-gun Battery, There are a 
great many other churches, the most 
remarkable being that of St. Splridion, 
the patron-saint of Corfu, whose body 
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is preserved in a richlj ornamented 
case. The annual offerings at this 
shrine amount to a considerable sum, 
and are the property of a noble Corfiot 
fsmily, to whom the church belongs. 
Three times a year the body of the 
Saint is carried in solemn procession 
around the esplanade, followed by the 
Greek clergy and all the native autho- 
rities. The sick are sometimes brought 
out and laid where the Saint may be 
carried over them. St Spiridion was 
bishop of a see in Cyprus, and was one 
of the Fathers of the Council of Nice 
in A.D. 825. 

There is afiiirly good lUdian Opera 
Howe open during the winter months ; 
it was the old Venetian Treasury. 

All the prospects in Corfu present a 
union of a sea-view with a rich land- 
scape, for the water appears every- 
where interlaced with the land. The 
roads are excellent, and all the prin- 
cipal villages can be reached in a 
carriage; but the varied beauties of 
the island can only be seen by those 
who are able to make excursions in 
the country on horseback. 

The favourite and most frequented 
drive, ride, and walk at Corfu, is to 
what is called the One-gun Battery 
(from a cannon having formerly been 
placed there), situated above Uie eu- 
trance to Lake Caliohiopulo, 2^ m. (^ 
hr.) S. of the town, and commanding a 
charming prospect. In the centre of the 
strait below, and crowned with a small 
chapel of Byzantine architecture, is 
one of the islets (for there are two com- 
petitors) which claim to be the Ship 
of myssei, in allusion to the galley of 
the Phasacians, which on its return 
from haviogconveyed Ulyssesto Ithaca 
was overtaken by the vengeance of 
Neptune, and changed into stone 
within sight of the port. {Od. xiii. 
161.) 

*' Swift as the swallow sweeps the liquid way, 
The wiogod pionace shot along the sea ; 
The God arresis her with a sudden stroke. 
And roots her down aa everlasting rock." 

The other is an isolated rock off the 
N.W. coast, which certainly at a dis- 
tance resembles much a petrified ship 
in full sail. It is visible from the 
pass of San Pantaleone. 



In theolive-grores, beyond the €9bapel 
of ihe Aioensionj on the summit of a 
hill, about halfway between the town 
and the One^gun Battery^ is annually 
celebrated on Ascension-day a most 
interesting Greek feita, which the 
traveller should try to see. It will 
afford him an excellent opportunity of 
witnessing the performance of the 
Bomaika or Pyrrhic dance, and of 
becoming acquainted with the pic- 
turesque costumes of the peasantry. 

There are three principal excur- 
sions, all over excellent carriage-roads, 
which will give a stranger a good 
general idea of the interior of Corfu. 

a. To Paubocastrizza, 1 6 m. (3 hrs.) 
from the capital : as ihe name imports, 
an ancient fortress doubtless stood here, 
formerly, on the ground now occapied 
by a convent of the Middle Ages, over- 
han^ng the sea. The beauty, quiet, 
and coolness of this spot are all 
delightful. The sea-bathing is ex- 
cellent, and some charming excursions 
may be made in the immediate vicini^, 
as to the ruins of the CagUe of SL 
AngdOf a mediseval fortress in a strong 
and romantic position. The road from 
the capital to Paleocastrizza creases 
the centre of the island, passmsr (at 5 
m. or 1 hr. from the town) the oay of 
Govino, used by the Venetians as the 
harbour for their galleys and smaller 
craft On the shore are the rains of 
their arsenals, storehouses, &c. Thence 
the road strikes inland through a forest 
of venerable olives, until within two 
or three miles of the convent, when it 
is carried along the foce of a hill 
covered with arbutus, myrtle, and 
evergreens of various kinds. Below 
a precipice foils sheer down to the 
Adriatic, studded with rocks and 
islets. 

b. The Pass of PamtaubokeCIS m. 
or 2^ hrs. from the town) is the highest 
point of the road which is carried 
over the mountain chain of San 
Salvador. It is the only carriaoe- 
Toad to^ and commands a splendM 
prospect over, the northern district of 
Corni, the islands of Fano, Merlera, 
Salmatraki, and the eeeond rock which 
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claims to be the Ship of Ulyseei, 
A fiivoarite spot for pieniea is under 
a huge oak-tree (3 m. or ^ hr.) to the 
N. of the pass. 

The Pass of Gabuna (8 m. or 
M hrs.) adSbrds a like view over the 
southern districts of the island; and 
is also very striking, though not so 
elevated as that of San Pantaleone. 

These three excursions should by 
no means be omitted; others almost 
equally picturesque are— to Benizze 
(7 m. or 1^ hrs.), where are some old 
Boman baths, to Gastui on the way 
thither, where the Empress of Austria 
is building (1889) a villa; to PeUeka 
(7 m.) ; and to the village of Santa 
Seeca (8 m. or 1^ hrs.) situated on the 
slope of the mountain of the Ten 
Saints ("Ayiot A^Ka), corrupted into 
Santa Deoea, the second in neight in 
the island. 

0. The road to LefchIxo (the an- 
cient L&uciwne)t the southern district of 
Corfu (26 m. or 6 hrs.), passes through 
Santa Decca. The island terminates 
in a white cliff, called Oavo Bianco by 
the Italians, a translation of Leucimne. 
From Cape Bianco to the Sf^HJta 
Islands, close to the coast of Epirus, 
the southern entrance. to the channel 
of Corfu is about 5 m. across. 

The mountain of San Sahador (Is*« 
tone) rises about 3000 ft. above the 
sea, and is the highest point in the is* 
land, forming a striking 6bject from 
the town. The best way to ascend it 
is to cross the bay (a distance of 8 or 
10 m.) in a boat, and land either at 
Katragol, or a little to the eastward of 
the village of Ipto, where horses or 
mules may be pi)ooured« and a guide 
to the Coavent which crowns the 
summit. The path rises by a steep 
ascent through olive-woods^ and then 
over the barren and rocky mountain 
side. Before readung the small 
village of Signiest are passed several 
deep wells, round which the shepherds 
assemUe their flocks. It is a tolisome 
ascent from Sianiea to the Convent, 
which is not innabited by the monks, 
except at certain festivals. 



d. Off the N.W. coast of Corfu are 
her three island dependencies of Fa no 
(Othonus), Meulera (EHeusa), and 
Salmatraki, containing altogether 
about 1800 inhabitants, a peaceful 
and industrious race, exporting olive- 
oil, honey, grapes, &c. A fine sea- 
cavern is of course pointed out as 
Calypso's Grotto by the islanders 
to every stranger: it is now fre- 
quented by seals and wild pigeons. 
Fano is visited by sportsmen chiefly 
in the spring, for the purpose of 
shooting quails, which abound there 
during the annual migration. 

At various points on the Albanian 
coast opposite Corfu there is some- 
times good shooting in large and small 
game. 

Further on in the Acroceraunian 
Mountains above Port Palermo, chamois 
may be found in the autumn before the 
snow &lls on the hills. South of Corfu 
in the Gulf of Arta there is sometimes 
good woodcock shooting, but this always 
depends on the nature of the passage. 

The Turkish authorities object 
strongly to visitors shooting in Albania 
without permission from the Porte, and 
this is not always easily obtained. 



TURKEY IN EUROPE— «m^(?. 

91. COAST OF ALBANIA. 

a. One of the best places for snipe, 
woodcocks, and wild-fowl of all kinds 
is amongst the beautiful scenery of 
Lake Butrinto, which is connected 
with the sea by a river 8 m. long, and 
can be reached from Corfu by boat in 
3 hrs. The ruins of BtUhrotum occupy 
a rocky hill at the S. extremity of the 
lake. Good shooting is also obtainable 
at Kataito, and at La Vitazza near 
the mouth of the Biver Kalarnds, 

[b. Excursion to Janina, One road 
is to cross from Corfti to Sayada, a 
littie port on the Albanian shore 
nearly opposite the Citadel, 13 m. 
Thence to Janina is a ride of 20 hrs. 
The traveller should spend the night 
at Baveni about half way. Another 
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IS by Ddmno IkMndki and ZUza, 35 
hn. on horseback. But the beat way 
is that from Menidh a Greek anchor- 
age in the Ambraciau Gulf, through 
Arta or from Saidkara, a Turkish 
anchorage to the Bridge of Philip- 
piad. 

JTaoina f (pronounced Yanina) is the 
chief town in Epirus, and (he residence 
of a British Vioo-Consul (Pop. 20,000). 
It is most beautifully situated. A 
large lake extends along the base of 
the mountain called MMk^li^ which 
forms the first range of Pindus, and 
rises 2500 ft. above the level of 
the sea. At its base ties a small 
island, and opposite to it a peninsula, 
crowned by the fortress and town, 
stretches forward into the lake from 
the western shore. It deriyes its 
fame from having been the capital of 
Ali Pasha, to whom it owed its pros- 
perity. When he fonnd himself no 
longer able to defend it, during the 
siege by the Sultan's army in 1821-22, 
he ordered it to be set on fire by his 
own soldiers. The fortress presents 
an irregular outline of dismantled 
battlements crowned by the remains 
of the Serai. Behind it appear some 
of the loftier points of the Catdia and 
Lifharitza. The former was a fortress 
5 stories high, with a palace of 2 
stories above it, which no longer 
exists. The latter is the first fortress 
he built, and only a few yards distant 
from the other. 

Ali Pasha was betrayed by his own 
people, and treacherously murdered 
by the Turks in 1822. 

The plain of Janina is 20 m. long 
from N. to S. and about 7 in its 
greatest width. The lake is 6 m. in 
length and averages 2 m. across. 
Janina is a very pleasant summer 
residence, and many interesting ex- 
cursions may be made in the neigh- 
bourhood.] 

Lfwyiny Corfu by the Northern 
nassage, we pass on the E. Bntriato 
Bay» the best anchorage on the coast 
of Epirus, and beyond it Saati Qaar- 

i-Consnlt * Travels in Sicily, Greece, and 
Albania,' by Ber. T. S. Hughes, 1820. 



aata, the Marina of Janina, 14 m. 
from Corfu, in a bay well protected by 
all but W. winds. It is surrounded by 
rounded treeless hills, one of which is 
surmounted by a -village destroyed by 
the Turks in 1877, the inhabitants 
were driven into the sea, whence tiiey 
were rescued by an Austrian Lloyd 
Steamer. It b a melancholy pictnn 
of desolation. 

e. Port Palerimo, Lat Panarmusj a 
safe and deep harbour, and a good 
station for a yacht, if the owner feels 
inclined to explore the neighbouring 
mountains. 

Between this and Cape IdngueUa, 
which is a continuation of the 
Cimara range of mountains, running 
9 m. out of the sea in a N. W. directioD, 
and having a height of nearly 3000 
ft. in the middle, the shore is almost 
always inaccessible ; it has no shelter, 
though there are small cores which for- 
merly served to shelter the pirates who 
infested the Adriatic. Bounding this 
Cape, and passing between it and the 
island ofSa$mo, we enter the spadons 
bay of Valona, an important position 
at the mouth of the Adriatic, as a 
refuffe for vessels overtaken by SwW. 
winds on entering, or S.Eb winds on 
leaving that sea. The town is at some 
little distance fbom the Marina. On a 
hill to the S. is the purely Moham- 
PEiedan and very fanati.cal village of 
VanfUntu Valona is A8 m. ftom Santi 
Qoaranta. 

The country now beoomes more 
tettUt and oUve groves begin to 
appear. 

d. 88 m. further on is Dunwso Bay, 
Bnrano (anc. Dyrraehium) a smsJl 
anchorage situated at the base of a 
green hill to tiie N. of a wide open 
bay; it is surrounded by cmmblmg 
Turkish walls, which, as well as many 
of the houses, have evidenUy been 
built from the ruins of Dyrrachimn, 
which was one of the most powerfhl 
maritime towns of lliyria; it was 
founded by the Coreyreans, and the 
expulsion of its aristoeraey in 436 bx. 
was one of the proximate causes of 
the Peloponneoan war. 
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The most interesting association 
connected with it is the memorable 
siege when the Norman Robert Guis- 
card defeated the Greek Alexins, AtD. 
1081-1082. 

8. Giovanni de Medna is 46 m. 
farther N. It is a miserable hamlet 
situated under a range of barren hills 
to the N. of the Gulf of Drin ; that 
river enters the sea to the S. through a 
marshy delta which renders the country 
most unhealthy. 

The only importance of the place is, 
that since the loss of Antivari and the 
Bojana river by the Turks, it has be- 
come the landing place for Scutari, 
iirhich can be reached on horseback in 
8 hrs. 

[e. The road passes through Allessio 
"which is situated on the river Drin, and 
occupies the site of the ancient Lissus. 
On the hill above, which is crowned 
by a fortress, may be seen portions of 
the ancient Cyclopean walls. Tra- 
dition relates that the remains of 
Scauderbeg repose beneath the ruins 
of a Christian church, on the summit 
of the Castie rock, where a mosque 
now stands. There is excellent 
shooting here in winter. 

8catari d'Albania, Scodra, 
This is now the capital of Upper 
Albania; the inhabitants are for the 
most part Mohammedans, but about 
one-third are Christians of the Latin 
Church. It is built on a hillock 
crowned by a fort, about 3 m. to the S. 
of the beautiful Lalce of Scutari. This 
is 30 m. long and 5 or 6 broad, and is in 



the midst of a fertile and well-peopled 
plain. It receives the waters of the 
McTctcea and of several other rivers 
which flow from Montenegro and the 
mountains eastward. 



92. COAST OF MONTENEGRO. 

Further N. is the B. Bojana, the 
boundary between Albania and Monte- 
negro ; it rises in the Lake of Scutari 
and is navigable by steamers of light 
draft as &r as Obotti ; it is dangerous, 
however, after heavy rains when the 
channel is liable to change. 

6 m. N. of its mouth is 

a. Dnlelgiio (Lat. Olicinium\ award- 
ed to Montenegro bv the treaty of Berlin 
so as to secure to her the f^ naviga^ 
tion of the Bojana. After the enforce- 
ment of this clause by the united fleets 
of Europe the place was entirely de- 
serted by the Albanian population. 

h. Antivari (pronounced AntiY&ri), 
anc. Antiburum, so called from being 
opposite Bari on the Italian coast, is 
about a mile from the shore, on a de- 
tached rock, in the midst of very fine 
scenery. 

This is now the harbour of Monte- 
negro ; a carriage-road leads to Ftr- 
Bazaar (5 hrs.) whence small steamers 
ply to the Eieika river and other jMirts 
of the Lake of Scutari. At Rieka 
there is a summer residence of the 
Prince, and a good road leads to 
Cettinje. Imme£ately beyond Anti- 
vari is the frontier between Montenegro 
and Dalmatia. 



( 1 ) 
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Abbasaitta, 381. 

ABBAZZIA, 300. 
ABTBOS, supposed site 

of, 102. 
ABTXA, 7. 
ACEXDAKA, 70. 
ACHAIAy 249. 
ACHXLOtlSt river, 365. 
ACHEBON, river, 280. 
ACI CA8TELL0, 43 1. 
ACI BBALE, 152, 432. 
AOOBV, the Valonia, 136, 

278. 
AoaTTAyZTA, 41^' 
ACBATA, ruins of i&gira, 

255. 
AOHB, 73. See Akka. 

AOKOOXBAXnnAV, Hts., 

285. 
AORO-COBHrTHtTS, the, 

234, 248. 
ACBOPOUS (SMrRNA), 

89. 
AOTZVH, 279. 

ADALIA,86. 

British Yice-Ckmsnl : 
Gnstave A. Keun, Esq. 

Branch of Imperial 
Ottoman Bank. 

Means of Ckmimnnica- 
tion: A. BelCs Asia 
Miiior Steamship Com- 
J>my touch once a fort- 
night from Smyrna. B. 
Greek Steatners (from 
^Mediterranean,'] 



Smyrna, &c.) to Mersin^n 
and back, every fort- 
night. C. Turkish Makh- 
soosa Steamers between 
Constantinople and Alex- 
andria touch every 3 
weeks. 

ADANA, 85. 

Population: 35,000. 

British Vice-€k>n8iil : 

Frederick Christman. 

, ancient walls, 85. 

ABELSBEBO, grotto, 293. 

ABBIATIC, east coast of, 
289. 

JBDIPSOB, 222. 

JfiOABEAXr ISIES, 422. 

jEOJEE, site of, 255. 

JEOALE08, Mt., 232. 

.fiOEAK ISLABBS, I20- 
160 ; Sporades (Turkish), 
1 21-148; Cyclades 

(Greek), 149-158. 

JEOEAK SEA, 121. 

JEOUnTBUS, 30. 

JEonrA, island, 236; cli- 
mate, 236 ; temple, 237. 

JEGIBA, 255. 

JBOItIK, 254. 

.fiOOSPOTAKOB, the, tor. 

•fiKxrs, 275. 

JESGHTLirS, birthplace, 

233. 
JBBOVLAPnrs, temple of, 

ArOfit^Mt., 268. 
AeAMEinroir'8 sacrifice 

of Iphigenia at Aulis, 

225 ;* tomb, 239. . 



AOEI, Mt., 486. 
AOHA UXAB, 85. 
AOXrOEE, 440. 
AOBIOTTH valley and 

river, 22. 
AOBIGEVTUH, 412 ; plan, 

413. 
AOBIPPA, BAOKO BI, 

369. 
AOirOLIA isle, 29, 
AlBIK, 90. 
AIK ATAT, river, 38. 
AlK BOTT KHAOTT, 23. 
AZK-AKTTB, 79. 
AXSBAOTTI dances, the, at 

Algiers, 18. 
AITAT, 78, 79. 

AJAOCIO, 451* 

PAGB 

History . . .451 
Cathedral . » . 452 
CoU^ Fesch . . 452 
House where Napoleon 

I., was born . • 452 
Environs • • ' • 45i 

Population: 15,321. 

H. B. K. Consul: Mai- 
colm H. Drnmmond, Esq. 

Hotels: HjjCmtinental 
and H, Belle Vuey in the 
Cours Grandval ; If, 
Schtceitzerhofy nearer the 
sea ; JET. de France, Place 
Bonaparte, the only one 
open all the year ; Pension 
des Etran^erSy next to 
the English Church. 

Furnished Apart- 
ments : ifatson Dietz^ 
. just behind the last. 

A 
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AJACClO-'Contfl 

Bookieller: Perctti. 

Photographer : Car- 
dinal]. 

English Church : The 

Ch. of the Holy Trinity, 
built in 1878 at the 
expense of a late well- 
known resident, Miss 
Campbell ; the Parsonage 
has been added as a me- 
morial to her by Lady 
Ashtoun. 

Chaplain: Rer. L. C. 
Edwards, M.A. 

Means of Communi- 
cation : A. Compagnie 
Trans » tlantique (from 
M^rs« illes) to Bdne and 
Philippeville, Tuesd. aft. 
(From Philippeville and 
Bdne) to Marseilles, Mon. 
m. B. Compagnie In- 
suhire (Morelii). i. (From 
Marseilles) to Propriano, 
Sund. m. ii. (From Mar- 
seilles) to Propriano and 
Bonifaccio, every alter- 
nate Sand, m, ill. To 
Marseilles, Thursd. m. 
iv. (From Nice) to Porto- 
torres, Sun. n. (From 
Portotorres) to Nice, 
Tuesd. aft. 

Diligences: To Sar- 

thk'i daify, 11 A.M. To 

Ftco, 11 A.M. To Sta. 

Maria Sichff, daily, 9} 

n.m. 

Carriages for journeys 
may be had of Maizane ; 
inclined to charge too 
much ; more than 20 frs. 
a day ought not to be 
paid; they can be had 
from Sartfene or at Bastia 
(q. v.), for 15 frs. Course 
in toumy 1 hour, 1*25 f. ; 2 
hours, 1*50 f. Outside 
-in radius of 4 kil., 2 f. 
And 2-50 f. By the hour, 
'•50f. and 2 f. 



AJAZ, tomb of, Troy, 105. 
AEABNAJTIAIT coa8t,268. 
AK-BASHI-LXMAVU bay, 
lor. 

AKKA, 72. 

AKBITAS, Cape, 245. 

AZBOT£bi promontory, 
the, 143; Convent of 
the Holy Trinity, 143; 
cave of the Bear, 143; 
the Katholic<S monas- 
tery, 143. 

Alabaster, 14* 

ALASSIO, 365. 

Population: 5,000. 

Hotel et Pension SuissCf 
opposite Stat. ; Grand H. 
(VAlassio, on the beach; 
If. de la Meditcrran^e ; 
H. de Londres ; H, de 
Borne, 

English Chnrch: St. 
John's, near S^ at. ; Chap- 
lain^ Rev. H. A. Olivier, 
M.A. 
ALAYOB ITEirOCCA, 525. 

Albania, 278 ; coast of, 

285. 

ALBONA, 297; Rabaz 

port, 297. 
ALBTTFEBA, marshes, 

512. 
ALOAKO, 417. 
ALOASAB ES-S'GHEIB, 9. 
(AL0A8AB) EL KEBIB, 9. 

Alciba, 543. 
ALCTJBIA bay, 572. 
ALEIH, 78. 
ALEPUdEOBZ, Tillage, 

359- 
ALEBIA, 461. 

ALEXANDBSTTA, 81. 
British Vioe-Gonsnl : 

Agustine Catoni. 



ALEXAKDBIA, 50. 

Pompey's Pillar. 
Cleopatra's Needle 
Cisterns . 
Blabmoodecali Canal 
Cleopatra, Baths of 
Mex/Quarries of 
Kas et-lia. . 



P4II> 

52 

51 

%l 
5i 
5J 



ALEXANDBIA - conXA. 

Population : 220,000. 

.B.M. Kinister in 
Egypt: Sir Kvelyn Bar- 
ing, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I. 

H.B.M. Consnl and 
Judge of Chief Consular 
Court: Sir Charles A. 
Cookson, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

H.B.M. Vice-Censul: 

John S. Wilmore, Esq. 

Port Admiral : Rear 
Admiral R. W. Blom- 
field, R.N. 

Hotels: H. Abh-tt, in 
the Place deTEglise; H. 
Khedlvial, Rue Cherif 
Pasha ; H, CinoU de Svez, 
Boulevard de Ramleh ; 
If, des Mi'SsrujerieSy R. de 
la Bourse, near the sea. 

Church of England: 
St. Mark's. Ch. in the 
Great Square. Chaplain, 
Rev. E. J. Davis, M.A. 

Church of Scotland: 
St. Andrew's. Rev. W. 
Keen. 

Clubs: Mehemet AH, 
in the Rosetta St., opi>. 
Ehedivial H.; Khedirial^ 
over the Exchange in the 
Grf^at Square. 

Xeans of Conimiini<^ 
cation : Consult time 
tables of the Tarious 
companies, some of the 
vessels of which arrive 
every day. The direct 
m.-iil comrnqnicaticn with 
Europe is: A. A>'8trin 
Lloyds — leave Alexan* 
dria every Sund. m. for 
Brindisi and Trieste. Ar- 
rive A. every Tuesd. m. 
B. Messagcries Maritinua 
— leave every Sat. m. in 
summer, and every alter- 
nate Sat. in winter for 
Marseilles. Due at A. 
every Wed. m. in sum- 
mer, every alternate Wed. 
in winter. The China 
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ATiEXAWDEIA— confd. 

.Line also calls on its way . 
outward and homeward. ( 
C P. and 0. Co, — cleave 
every alternate Mon. n. 
for Brindisi, Ancona, and 

' Venice, in connection 

* with the India, China, 
and Australian mails. 
Arrive at A. every alter- 
nate Thurs. m. D. fta" 
Han Company — leave 
Stit. aftn. for Catania, 
Naples, and Genoa. Ar- 

Tive A. Mond. m. E. 
JSTheditAal SteamerB-AetiYe 
Wed. m. for Piraeus and 
Constantinople in con- 
nection with Italian Strs. 
from Greece to BrindisL 
Arrive at A. Mond. m. 

F. Russian Company — 
learve Frid. noon for Con- 
stantinople and Odessa. 

G. BeH^s Asia Minor 
'Ztine leave about every 

10 days for Beyrout, 
Umassol, Lamaca, Tri- 
poli, and Alexandretta. 
These are large vessels, 

-^nd hardly fitted for 
passengers. In addition 
there are frequent de- 
partures for Port Said, 
Syria, and Asia Minor 
by the K/iedivial, JifeS" 
s gerieff Aust* Lhi/d's j 
and Ettssi'tn Strs, Strs. 
of MosSy Leylands, and ; 

' Papayanni Co.'srun fort- 
nightly ai no fixecl date 

' between Malta, Algiers, 
and Liverpool. 

Great facilities for 
Coaling, cost 29 to 37 frs. 

' per ton. 

ALOAIOLA, 467- 

ALOHBBO, 386 ; cathe- 
dral, 387; grotto of Nep- 

'tune, 387. 

JLL0IEB8, 14 ; excur- 
sions, 19. 

' Fixation : 91,184, 
including suburbs* 



ALGIERS -oo»^. 

. H.B.1I. Consal-GexL : 
Sir B. Lambert Playfair, 
K.C.M.G. 

Vioe-Contiil: G. W. 

Crawford, Esq. 

CoDsnlate: 14 R. du 
Hamma. 

Consul XT.S.A. : Charles 
Grellet, Esq., R. Roland 
de Busy. 

Hotels: In town, H. 
^Europe-; de P Oasis, des 
JSirangerSj R^ijence, At 
Mustafa ' Sup^rieur : H, 
St.George ; Kirsch; Grand 
H6UI; H. d'Orient; H. 
ContinentaL 

English Church of the 
ffoly 2VtmYy,Portd'l8ly. 
Chaplain; Rev. U. B. 
Freeman. See p. 17. 

Preshjrterian Church : 
Mustafa Superieur. 

The chaplain generally 
changes every reason. 

English Club: Villa 
de Rozer, Mustafa Supe- 
rieur; an institution of 
exceptional excellence. 

House and General 
Agent : Mr. Dunlop, 16, 
R, d'Isly. 

Means of Commnni- 
cation : A. Compagnie 
TransaUantique — i. To 
Marseilles, daily, noon, 
ii. To Porte - Vendres, 
Thursday, noon. iii. To 
Bougie and along the 
coast to Tunis, Friday, 
noon, arr. Tues. 2 p.m. 
iv. Yii Oran to Dunkirk, 
Thurs. B. Camp, de 
Navigation Mixte — i. To 
Marseilles and Cette, 
weekly, ii. To Bdne and 
coast ports, weekly. C. 
Soc. Gdher. de Transports 
Marit, — To Marseilles, 
twice a week. 

Trayelling in the In- 
terior: RIys. now tra- 



ALGIEBS— eon^. 
verse the colony in every 
direction. Consult the 
local guide and time 
tables. 

Thomas Cook ft Sons 

have a branch ofHce iu 
the Square Bresson, where 
tickets may be had for 
excursions in Algeria and 
Tunis, and to any part 
of the Mediterranean. 
Murray's Handbooks to 
Algeria and the Medi- 
terranean obtainable. 

ALI, 430. 

ALI TCHELSBI, 349 
pine-forest, 349. 

ALIA, 413. 

ALICAHTE, 543, 544. 
PoptQation: 35,551. 

British Vioe-Consnl: 
J. W. Cumming, Esq. 

Consul U.S.A.: Wil- 
liam Leach, Esq. 

Hotels : Fonda Bassio, 
one of the best in Spain, 
in the Paseo de Mendez 
Nufiez ; F, del Vapor and 
F, de la Marina, facing 
the Alameda« 

Communications : A. 
The Spanish steamers of 
the Segoffia Cuadra y 
CompafUi between Seville 
and Marbeilles touch both 
ways on Tuesdays. B. 
French steamers of the 
Cyp, Fabre ^ Cie, between 
Alidinte, Cetto, and Mar- 
seilles run weekly. C. 
A weekly steamer of the 
CorAp. Hispano-Francesca 
between Aljcante and 
Cette, touching at Va- 
lencia and Barcelona. D. 
The Linea de Vapores 
para Azgelia has one 
steamer to and from Oran 
and another to Algiers. 

Coal, from 43 to 4« frs. 

Bailway Communica- 
tion to all parts of Spain. 
A 2 
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ALIO ANTE BAY, 543 ; 

Huerta of, 544. 

Aligtjsi, 393. 

ALLE88IQ, 287. 
ALKADKABA, or tunny 
fishery at Ceuta, 8. 

ALMBBIA, 515. 

Population : 40,030. 
Hdtel Fonda Tortosa, 

British Vice-consul: 
W. M. Lindsay, Esq. 

(ALKEBIA, 515 cathe- 
dral, excuriiions, 5 15. 

ALMISSA, falls of, 320; 
town, 320, 

ALOBA STAT., 549 > gorge 

of Hoyo, 549* 
ALPHETTS ,river, 248. 

altayilla, 411* 
Altinuh, 3 36. 

ALY2nEA, ruins of, noar 

Kandili, 266. 
AKABUS, defile of, 81. 
AMATHITB (?ALSX)'Ll'' 
. MI8SOS), 170. 
AKAXICHI, hill of Ka- 

rus, 267, 268. 
AMBEIAKIA, 217; trade 

in red thread, 217. 
AKBELONISI islet, 260. 
AKBBACIA, site of, 277. 
AKOBaOB, island, 156; 

convent, 156. 
AlOPELAKIA, 224. 
AlCFHISSA, 261. 









FAOB 


Anoona 






. 339 


Cagliari 






. 318 


Carthage 






. 35 


Catania 






• 434 


Cimies 






. 489 


ElDJem 






. 39 


Frtjus 






• 493 


Pohi . 






. 296 


PoKxnoli 






. . 347 


Salona 






. 319 


Syracuse 






. 441 



AHAOYBXrS, 228 
ABAKOTTB, Cape, 85 
AHAPHE (Nafio)I island, 

156; temple of Apollo 

^gletes, 156. 
ANAPO (Ahafus), riyer, 

445- 



AKATOLIKO, 265. 
ANAUBXTS, torrent, 219. 
AB0H0BAOB8, &c. : 

PAGE 

Ue<}iterraQean, in the 

xxxiii-xlvi 
Morrocco, Algeria zxxiii 
Tunis . . xxxiv 
Tripoli, Egypt, Syria xxxv 
Asia Minor . xxxvi 
Dardanelles, Sea of 
Marmora, Qonstanti- 
nople, Sporades zxxvii 
Cyclades . . xxxix 
Cyprus, coast of Ru- 

mill . . • xl 
Greece . . • xl 
Albania . . • xl 
Austria . . • xlii 
Italy, Tuscan Archipe- 
lago, Sardinia . • sliv 
Lipuri Islands, Sicily, 
Malta, Corsica, south 
coast of France • xlv 
Beiearic Inlands, coast 
of Spain. • . xlvi 

ANCOKA, 339. 

Population: 46,000. 

British Yioe-Consnl: 
Albert P. Tomassini, Esq. 

Hotels : Albergo ReaU 
della I^uce ; Grand Hote^ 
Vittoria; H, Milano; 
Alb, Rcma^ 2nd class; 
Europa, 3rd rate. 

Theatres: Le Muse; 
Vittorio Emanuele; and 
FolHeama Ooidoni. 

Means of Commnidca- 
tion : A. Navig. Gen, ItO' 
iiana — ^i. (From Venice) 
along coast to Genoa, 
Sund. afbn. ii. (From 
Venice) to Brindisi,Oorfu, 
Piraeus, and Constanti- 
nople, Mond. ev. (From 
Constantinople) to Ve- 
nice, Wed. m. ill. To 
Zara, Mond. m. B. Ley 
lun (8* 6tr8, C. Bums ^ 
Mclier, 

AKDBAKI, river, 86 ; ruins 
of Myra, 86. 

AJTDE^, 8., ch&teau, 489 

ABDBEW,4T., legend of, 

251. 
ABBBOXA^HI, cape, 262. 



ABBBOS, island, 151, Doio 
passage, Gaurion har- 
bour, 151 ; Kastron, i^i. 

Means of Comnrasi- 
cation : By Hellenic CoJt 
steamers to Syra, Wed. 
ev. From Syra, Wed. m. 

ABGELO, S., Mt., 392. 
AKJEBA Mts., 7. 
AJTOOB, or Anoly villagei 

AKOUSSAI islands, 126. 
ABTAEIA, 81. 
ABTHEBOB, Temains 0^ 

224. 

Aktibes, 490. 

ABTIBirBVK, 287. 
AHTIGOHE island, 98. 
ANTIKYBA, ruins, 260. 
ANTI-XELOS, islety 154. 
AHTXOGH, 8r. 
ABTIOGO, island, 39Q. 
ABTIPABO, 157. 
AKTIPOIIS, 490. 
ANTI-BEnrX, promon* 

tory and castle, 354. 
ABTIYABI, 287, 328. 
AP£LLES, the paintei^ 

birthplace, I29« 

Afeb' hill (Jsivi 

Moosa), 8. 
APHALES, gulf, 27X. 
APHETS, 218; Argo tod 

the Golden Fleece, 21^ 
AFEBOBISnrX, site 0^ 

183. 
AFBOBITE, bath'o^ 176. 
Apollo, birthplace, 151. 

Apollo ^oletes, tem- 
ple of, at Anaphe, 156. 

APOLLO EPZGUBU8, tem- 
ple of, at Bassae, 247. 

APOLLO HTLATX8, tem- 
ple of, 172. 

APOLLOHIA, site of, 148. 

APOSTOLI, 216. 

APTEBA (C&ete), 140. 



Palaio-Castro, the .141 
King Attains, laflctip- 

lionto . • .141 
Legendaiy o(Hitest ctf 
the ^rens and the 
Muses, Soene of the 141 

ApvLBnrs, 35. 
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AUTTM TTBTUTXaMy l6. 
AaTrBBXTOTS: 





FA.OB 


Anamour . 


, . . 85 


Beyrout , 


.7J. 78 


Carthage 


. 15 


Ciausouiie 


• 492 


Crete 


. 140 


Tangier 


4 


Tarragona 


. 5J7 


Zara . 


. J09 



Aqxtheja, 292. 

AHACHOYA, ascent of 

Parnassus, 262. 
ASANCHIy gulf, 390. 
ABAZXXS, Cape, 250. 
Abbe bland, 305 ; Church 

of St. John the Baptist, ^ 

305, 
ARCADIA, 247. 
ASCH, quadrifroatal, at 

Tripoli, 44, 
— of the Sergii, 297, 
AXCHENA, baths of, $47. 
ASCHANQELO, convent 

and church, 309. 
ASOHITECTTTRE, style of 

religious, in Rhodes, 135; 

the pointed arch, 135. 
ASGHIYES at Venice, 335 . 
ATIDATLA, 385. 
ABDRASAN, peak, 86. 
AXETHTJSA, fountain of, 

at Ithaca, 2 70 ; at Syra- 
cuse, 447. 

Aroentieba, T53. 

ABQO, * building of the, 

219. 
A3LO0LI8, coast of, 235. 
AX0OS, harbour of, 2j8; 

town, 240 ; acropolis, 

340. 

ASG08T0LI, 274. 
PopQlatioxL : 10,000. 
British Yioe-Goxtsnl 

for Cephalonia : ' ' John 
'Saunders, Esq.  I - 

Hotels : Very poor.' 

Means of Cbmrnnxiica- 
tion : A. Austrian Lloyd's 
Sirs. (From Trieste) 
to Greek islands and 
Smyrna, Tuesd. n. (From 
Smyrna) to Trieste and 



ABOOST0LI--conR 

Fiume, Thurs. er. B. 
Navig. a Vap, HefMnlqw. 
i. ( FromPatras) to Corfu, 
Mond ev. (From Corfu) 
to Patras, Tuesd. er. 
ii. Another steamer be- 
tween Patras and Zante 
calling here. 

A traveller may drive 
to Sainos, cross in ferry* 
boat to Pisaeto, 1 hr., 
and thence drive to Vathy 
in ]{ hr. 

— mins of Kranii, 274, 

ARIMUniX, 338. 

ARID, 324. 

ARISTONAXXTJB, site of, 

ARKADI, 148. 
ARRtfANES, 147. 
ARRITSA,. 222. 
ARXYRO, 144, 148. 
ARNO, river, 353. 
AROAHins, Mt., 255. 
ARSINOR, site of, 176. 
ARTA, gulf of, 278, 279 ; 
river, 279; town, 279, 

ARTA, 511. 
ARTEMISIA, 369. 
ARTSUSITTK, battle of, 
221. 

ARZEIT, 13. 

ASCRIYXTXX, 326. 

ASIA MINOR, 83. 

ASINE, site of, 245. 

A80PUS, river, 226, 242, 
256. 

ASPRASPITIA, 260; mon- 
astery of St. Luke, 250; 
ruins of Antikyra, 260. 

ASPROMONTE, Mts., 344. 
ASPROPOTAKO, white 
river, 265. 

ASSEMINI, 3 79. 
ASSOS, 275. 
A8TARU8 BAY, 266. 
ASTERIA, 272. 

Astros, 240. 

ASTYPALiBA (Stampa- 
LIA), island, 129. 

ATALANTA, 223. 
ATCHI XSUI, or Betaky 
109. 



ATERA, Cape, 275. 
ATHENS; 230. 

PAGK 

Museums, Churches . ajo 

Sights, Litit of . .221 

Ancient Cemetery . 231 

Lykabettos, mt. . • 2ji 

H;M. Am. Xz. and 
Min; Plen. : Hon. Sir J. 
MonsoD, K.C.M.G. 

British Yiee-Consul : 

Thomas £. Dickson, Esq. 

Chaplain to the Le- 
gation: ' Rev. F. R. 
Elliot, M.A. 

H6tel d'Anghterre ; de 
la Oninde Bretagne ; 
Grand Hotel ; and H, des 
EtrangerSj on the Palace 
Square. AH good. And 
many others. 

Thos. Gook and Sons 
have a branch office, 
Place de la Constitution. 

Tramways have been 
laid down in the principal 
streets by a Belgian com- 
pany, and a Steam Tram' 
way exists to Old and Ne«r 
Phalerum. 

Money coined in frs., 
called Drachmas, in which 
all accounts are kept. 
Hotel charges are mostly 
in gold, premium about 
30 to 35 per cent. Gold 
and silver coinage is very 
scarce : the following 
Banks issue notes of 100, 
25, 10, 2, and 1 frs. : No- 
Uonal Bank, Bank of 
EpirOy Thessaly, and the 
lotiian Bank. The first 
also issues 500 fr. notes, 
f All except 2 and 1 fr. 
notes are legal tenders. 

ATHIENO, 186. See 
GOLQOI. 

 

I ATHOS, MOtlVT, no, 

I "8. 
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ATHOS, KOVVr^eontd. 

PAGE 

Privileffes . , .in 

Govei-ument , • iii 

Libraries . , • ill 
]tf oQasteries on 

Batopaediun • •115 

Caracullns . ,116 

ConstamonitM • 117 

St. DionjMus . •117 

Docheiareion . •117 

Ksphigmentt . .114 

St. Gregory , .117 

Iveron . , ,116 

Kbiliaiidarion . 114 

Kutlumush . .115 

Laura . . .116 

Pantokrator . •115 

St. Paul . , .117 

Piiilothens . .116 

Russicon . • 117 

Simopetra , .117 

Stauronlkotes . . 115 

St. Xenophon . , 117 

Xeropotamos . » ni 

Zographus . •117 

ATTAIBOS, Mt., 131, 133. 
ATTALUS, king, inscrip- 
tion to, at Aptera, 141. 

Attica, plain of, 219. 

AT70T78TA, 440. 

Fopnlation: 14,939. 
AUGUSTINE, 8T.» atBone, 

26, 35. 
AXTLIB, port of, 225 ; 

sacrifice of Iphigenia, 

225. 
AULLSNE, 480. 
AVDIMMOU, 172. 
AXITXS, river, 214. 
AZOS (Crete), 145; rirer, 

145 ; church of St. John, 

145. 
AYAS, bay of, 81, 82. 
AYASH, 85. 
AYABOLOOE, 89. 
AYIA, ruins of Melibcea, 

217. 
AYRE, island, 5 14. 
AZIZIEH, 89. 
AZULEJOS, 6. 



BABA, Cape, 100. 
BABOB, Mt., ascent of. 



20, 22. 



BAFFO, 176. See Pa- 

PHO8, 176. 
BAOATH), 486. 
BAOHEBIA, 41 T. 
BAIJE, castle of, 347, 

BAIDA, 407, 408. 

BAJA, 347. 

BALBABIC I8IE8, the, 

502-531. 
BALLAHLABE,56. 
BALESTBATE, 41 7. 
BAKBINA,42i. 
BABBAGIA, la, 391. 
BABBABOSSA, Frederic, 

burial-place, 72. 
BABCA, promotory, 45. 

BABCEIiONA, 531. 

PA6K 

Mon^uich» Fort of . 512 
Monastery of Moiiserrat 5^4 
Vich . . . . 5J4 
Kip 11 . . .5^5 

Population : 430,000. 

H. B.H. Consul: F. 
Wooldridge, Esq. 

British Yice-Oonsnl : 
Frederick Witty, Esq. 

Consul n.S.A. : Frede- 
rick Schenck, Esq. 

Hotels i las Cuatro 
Naciones ; £1 - Falcon ; 
Fonda de Oriente^ all on 
the Raxhbla ; F. Feninsu- 
lar and -F. cfe FspaHa, in 
the Calle de S. Pablo. 

English Chaplain : 
Rev. H. Courtnay Down« 
man. Service at 345, 
Calle Cortes, in the £n- 
sanche, a new suburb of 
the city. 

Means of Commnniea- 
tion: Steamer to Mar- 
seilles, Messageries Mari- 
timesy every Wednesday, 
at 4 P.M. ; a regular ser- 
vice of Spanish steamers 
between Marseilles, Bar- 
celona, Tarragona, and 
Valencia, leaving the first 
port every Saturday 
(agents at Marseilles, 
MM. Sotorra, Simian, 



BABCELOHA-— eontd. 

and Condamin, Rue de 
Templier 4e). Spanish 
steamers from Marseilles 
generally, on Saturdays 
and • Mondays. Vessels 
can coal here easily; 
cost, 37 to 40 frs. a ton. 

Tramways: A British 

company has a line from 
the end of and through 
the village of Garcia 
down the Rambla, and 
thence to the end of the 
Port, with a branch from 
the Plaza de Palacio to 
the general cemeterj 
and suburb of Poble. 
Another company runs a 
line from the Plaza de 
San Agustin to the vil- 
lage of Sans. The Eng- 
lish company has a line 
round the city outside 
from the Plaza de Palacio 
to the Poble sect., a 
suburb under Monjnich. 
There is a line of steam 
tramways from the Calle 
de Trafalgar to the vil- 
lage of San Andres^ and 
three other lines from 
the city into the interior, 
one as far as Sarria, a 
second as far |is San 
OcrvasiOy a third to 
Gracia. 

BABDO, the, 36. 

BABI, 341. 

Population: 60,000. 

British Viee-Oonsiil : 

Emile Bei-ner, Esq. 

Albergo U Jtisargi' 

mento, 

priory of St. Nicho- 
las; cathedral of S. Sa* 
binus, 341. 

BABLETTA, 341. 

Fopnlation: 34,000. 

British Yiee-Conural : 

Marco Parlender. 
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BAlUrABAB,St. (Ctprus), 

184. 
BA8ILIKA, 256. 

BASTBLIGA, 456. 

BASTIA, 4£i2. 
Population : 

British Vice-Gonsiil: 
Arthur 0. Southwell, 
,Esq. ; is also a Banker. 

Hotel de . France ; H, 
Jjingeneur^ both in Bou- 
levard PaoU ; Pi-io'ite 
,JIotely H, du Cap, R. de 
rOpera, cheaper, com- 
fortable; under English 
management. 

Carriages for Travel- 
ling: Filippi, Rue de 
rOpera. 15 frs. a day. 

Heans of Communica- 
tion: A. Cainp. Insulaire 
(^Morelli): strs. leave for 
Leghorn, Mon. m., Thurs. 
m,, ITrid. e. For Mar- 
seilles, Mon. and Thurs. 
1 P.M. For Nice, Fri. e. 
B. Compagnie Fraissenet 
—-To Leghorn, Mon. and 
Wed. e. To Marseilles, 
Thurs. m. To Nice, Sat. 
e. C. Navigazione Gen. 
It diana, for Maddalena 
and Portotorres, Sun. e. 
For Leghorn and Genoa, 
Thurs. m. 

BATJTADA, 381. 

BAYELLA FOBBST, 479. 

B2AXXF0BT, Due de, 22. 

BBATTLIBir, 486. 

English Church Ser- 
vice: Eev. T. J. Torr, 
M.A. 

Hdtel dea Anglais. 

BBIT THAXA, 49. 

Bekfata, 79. 
^BLBINA (St. George), 

isiet, 152. 
BBIOODBBB, 476. 

Bellini, his tomb, 434. 



BSKOAZI, 46. 

Population: 25,000. 

H3.X. Gonral: 

^o Hotel. 

Means of Commnnioa- 
tion: A. Turkish Makh^ 
9009a £';fr5. fortnightly in 
summer, monthly in 
winter, from Crete, Malta 
and Tripoli. B. Small 
Anglo-Maltese Strs. occa- 
sionally ; owners. Pace 
and GoUcher. 

, i^upposed site of 

the river Lethe, and the 
Garden of the Hesperides, 

47. 
BBNGEinCA HULS^ 

211. 

BENOITT, cape, 20. 
BBNI BIZAZ, 23. 

 POTrOHAL, 23, 

HOSKAB, 6. 



the. 



BEBI SAP, 10. 

British. Vice-Consnl: 

John 0. Stewart. 

No HoteL 

Means of Commnnica- 

ton : Steamers of 7Va9t>-- 
atlantique Co. touch here 
on their way to Gibral- 
tar. 

ABiligence runs daily 
to the rly. at Ain Te- 
mouchent and to Tlem9en. 
-, plan of harbour, 1 1. 



BENT SAIDA, 38. 
BEBOHIBDA, 388. 
BEBENIGE, 45, 46. 
BEB(EA, 214. 

Bebyttts, 73. 
Besiea Bay, xoo. 

BETHANY, 69. 

BEYBOUT, 73, 79; ex- 
cursions, 79. 

Population: 120,000. 

H.BM. Consul Gene- 
ral: Geo. J. Eidridge, 
C.M.G. , 



BEYBOUT— con<^. 

H.B.M. Vice-Consnl: 
Harry 0. A. Eyres, Esq. 

Hotels: New Oriental 
and BeUevuCy situated on ^ 
the shore to the west of 
the town, besides which 
are several others of an 
inferior class. Hotels 
are also to be found in 
most villages of import- 
ance in the Lebanon. 
Aleih has, during the 
summer month.<, six or 
eren more, varying in 
class. The Bahar hotel, 
connected with the New 
Oriental of Bey rout, and 
the Bellevue, with that of 
the same name in Bey rout, 
are the best, in the fol- 
lowing villas^es also there 
are. hotels: Aitat, Souk 
El-Garb, Deir El-Kamar, 
and Bekfayah. 

Means of Commnniea- 
tion: A. Austrian Llof/d*s 
Steamers arrive from 
Constantinople every al- 
ternate Wed., leaving 
the same evening for 
Jaffa, Port Said, and 
Alexandria ; another str. 
coming from these places 
going up the coast arrivea 
at Beyrout every alter- 
nate Tues., and thence on 
the same day to Constanti- 
nople. B. French Steamers 
of the Messageries Mari- 
times from Alexandria 
for the coast of Asia 
Minor arrive every alter- 
nate Monday, going in 
the opposite direction 
every alternate Sunday, 
leaving the next (Mon- 
day) evening, so as to 
meet the steamer from 
the south. C. Egnptian 
Steamers of the Khedivial 
Line arrive every Satur- 
day from Alexandria 
without ' touching at 
Port Said, going as far 
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BETBOUT— con^. 

.as Mersina, tnd retnrniog 
on Wednesday, when they 
convey the mails for 
Kurope to Alexandria, 
where they meet the P. 
-«nd 0. steamer for Brin- 
disi. D. Sussiom Steamers 
«— every alternate Moo> 
day a boat fron the north 
for Alexandria, &c., ar- 
riving on its way hack 
on Thursday, 10 days 
later. Besides these the 
Bell steamers and Pa- 
payanni arrive irregu- 
larly, and other English 
and foreign steamers oc- 
casionally. 

Cbftl: Procnrable at 
about 38 to 40 francs 
per ton. 

Carriages: .Can now 
be used in all the streets 
and suburbs of Beyrout. 
The fare is 10 piastres 
per hour. Fare of di- 
ligence to Damascus 
20 francs, couple, 30. 
There is a regular cor- 
respondence with Baal- 
bec, a carriage meeting 
the diligence from Bey- 
rnut and Damascus at 
Shtorah. 

Carriage Boadt now 

exist to most of the 
principal villages in the 
Lebanon within easy 
'distance of Beyrout. 

BIAOIO, 8AK, 366. 

BlBIKJE, 309. 

BICCHIBAKO, 457. 

Fopnlation, with Pe- 
treto, 1114. 

Hotel de Commeroef 
good. 
BXOOOOA, 4357 440. 
BI0VOHB, Monte, 366. 
BIBOBI, 38a. 
BIZEBTA, 30. 
BLAKE, Adm., 30* 
BLAVO, Cape, 30. 



BLAHBOHA, site of, 309. 
BLXBAE, 20. 
BOAOBIVS, river, 22 2# 
BOAB-UUHIOra, 5, 7. 

BOBADILLA, 55.2. 

Stat, where line9 to 
Oranada and Cordova 
diverge. A new line in 
course of construction to 
Algeciras (for Gibraltar). 
BOG6A GBBIA, 468. 

BOCOOKAirO, 455. 

Edtel de V UniverSf poor. 

Diligences: To Corte, 
10 frs., to meet the rly., 
thence to Bastia. 

BOOHAZ the Great, 128. 

the Little, 128. 

BOIAKABIVEB, 287. 

BOLATAVA, 391. 
B<nr, Cape, 30. 

b5he, 25. 

Population: 19,687, 

British Vice-consul: 
M. Abel de la Croix. 

H3tel cT Orient ; mtel 
Marius (du Commerce), 

Means of Communica- 
tion : Steamers of TVans- 
atlantiqite Company, i. 
To Marseilles, Tues. aft. 
ii. Ajaccio and Mar- 
seilles, Mond. aft. iii. 
La Calle, Mon. aft. iv. 
Goletta and Marseilles, 
Mon. aft. ▼. Philippe- 
ville, . Djdjeli, Bougie, 
and Marseilles, Thurs. 
m. vi. Along coast to 
Algiers, Sund. n. 
harbour, 25 } excur- 
sions, 26. 

BOKIFACIO, 459. 

Population: 311$. 

Hdtel de France; ff. 
dee GourmeUf dirty. 

Commnnieation : 
Comp. Insulaire, . Pro- 



priano and A jaedo, fori> 
nightly, Monday even. 

Boats may be hired to 
go to Sardini&r 

Biligenee daily to 
Sart^ne, also to Ginson- 
accia. 

Term, of Bly. to 
Bastia : By ieating 
Bonifacio 4 P.M., the 
traveller can reach Bas- 
tia next day. 

BOKOBYA, 384. 

Books, xxxi. 

BOBA WIND, the, 7^ 
341. 

BOBDIGHEBA, 366. 
Population: 280a 
Hotels: JI, dTAngUf" 

terre; H. Angst ; S, BeU 

vedere; H, London; H. 

Bella Vista; H. Beau 

Eivage, 

English Ckozoh : Chap- 
lam. Rev. A. T. ^mett, 
M.A. 

BOBDJI, ABIV, 41. 

BOBOO XBIZZO, 309. 

BobQbe, 382. 

BOSA, 384. 

BOSPOBira, the, 91, 98. 
BOU CHATEB, 30. 

LIFPA hay, 27. 

MEBPA, 21. 

S'FIHA rivex, 6. 

BOTXAC, Cape, 20, 
BOUDBOini, 87. 

BOITGIB, 20-22. 

Population: 5086. 
E6tel de France. 

Bly. joins the main 
line between Algiers and 
Tunis at Beni Mansour. 

Carriages may be hired 
at hoteH for the Ghabet 
Pass. 
Campbell's descrip- 
tion of, 20; forts, Kasbah, 
21; Mt. Gouraia, 21; 
excursions, 21; bay of, 
21. 
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BonVAXBABHI, ro5, 109; 

tomb of H«ctor, 109; 

necropolis, no; Eirk 

Geuz springs, 1 10 ; river, 

110. 
BOYE, Val del, 458. 
SKAHDO, 464. 
BBATTBOIT, ruins of, 227. 
XBSCOIAS, 14. 
BBEVHO, val di, 324. 

BBIHDISI, 341. 

FopTdaUon: 20,000. 

H.B.M. Coniiil: S. G. 
Cocoto. 

P. and 0. Agent: D. 
Low. 

Hotels: S, des Indes 
prientalesy opposite the 
berth of P. and 0. 
steamers ; excellent. J7. 
de V Europe f in town, good 
second class. 

Means of Commnnioa- 
tlon: A. P. and 0, 
Steamer, i. For Bombay, 
each Monday m. ii. For 
China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia alternate Mon- 
days, iii. For Alexandria 
(from Venice) every al- 
ternate Monday, iv. For 
Malta and London every 
Thursday or Friday, v. 
For Ancona and Venice 
(from Alexandria), after 
the arrival of the home- 
ward mail steamer from 
the East. B. Austrim 
Lloyd's, i. To Alexandria 
(from Trieste) Friday 
midnight. To Trieste 
(from Alexandria) Wed- 
nesday m. ii. To Corfu, 
Patras, and Constanti- 
Dople (from Trieste) 
Sunday midnight. To 
Trieste from Patras, 
&c., Friday m. iii. To 
port Said and Bombay 
monthly. C. North Ger^ 
man Lloyd^$, To Port 
Said for China and Aus* I 
tralia every fortnight, J 



D. Hellenic Mail Steams 
ers. For Patnis, Corfu, in 
connpctiop with their 
numerous lines along 
Morea, Archipelago, &c., 
Fridays midnight. E. 
Wilson's El'Doroflo, The 
steamer Mykali to Corfu 
and Patras is swift, and 
has exceptionally good 
accommodation. F. iVa- 
vigazione Generate Itali- 
una. Many lines from 
and to Brindisi. Thrice 
weekly from and to 
Corfu; twice to and 
from Patras ; once to and 
from Constantinople and 
the Black Sea ; once to 
and from Sicily and 
western Italian poi*ts ; 
twice to and from Adri- 
atic ports; once to and 
from Trieste. G. Cunard 
and Leyland Steamers 
from Liverpool, touch 3 
or 4 times a mouth, 
bound for Venice and 
Trieste. 

Depend only on pub- 
lished time-tables. 

Cbok'B Office in H. des 
Indes Orientales. 

Coal, 33 frs. per ton, 
can be taken on board 
alongside the Quay. 

BBOXTOHAK, Lord, at 
Cannes, 490. 

bbttcoli, 440. 

BBTTHBtrSIXJlI, 341. 

BBirSSA, 99. 

BritiBh Vice-ConBnl: 
Hermann Scholer. 

H6tel Bellevue, best. 
H. d*Anatolie, smaller, 
better in winter and for 
pensionnaires, HAeBithy^ 
nie at Chekivgeh (baths)^ 
only open during season. 

Oarziages can be 
hired f also Ivonea for 



the ascent of Mt. Olym* 

pus. 
BBITSSA Byzantine ch., 

99; baths, 100; ascent 

of Mt, Olympus, 100. 
BITA ISLAITD, 311; 

channel, 313. 

BircoABi, 300. 

BXTBXrA, 329. 
BTTFFAYBirTO, Mt, (Or* 

PRU8),l83. 
BTTKISTO, M t., 266 . 
BUBAICTTS BIYXB, 255, 
BT7TB, 8; 

BTTTHBOTXTK, ruins, 285. 
BXTTBnrTO, lake, 285; 

bay, 286. 

Bttzi Biyeb, 247. 

BYBON, his death at 
Mesolongi, 265 ; house 
at Ravenna, 329. 

BYZAKTIUK, 90. 



CABBAB, 380; fisheriesp 

380. : 

CABBEBA ISLAHD, 345, 

531- 
CACCAHO, 412. 

CAOLIABI,376. 

Population: 40,000. 

H.B.M. Consul: Eu- 
gene Pemis. 

Hotels : Scala di 
Ferro ; Concordia ; Ve* 
nezia, none particularly 
good. 

Means of ConunnnieS'* 
tion* : Nav. Gen, Italinna, 
i. From Qenoa to Tunis 
Sun. night. From Tunis 
to Genoa Thurs. night, 
ii. From Genoa, along 
E. coast of Sardinia, to 
Palermo, Thurs. night. 
From Palermo, along W. 
coast, to Genoa Mon. 
aftern. iii. From Genoa, 
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GAGUASI— cofi^. 

along W. coast of Sar- 
dinia, arriving Men. aft. 
To Genoa Thurs. m. iv. 
To Naples Thurs. night. 
•From Naples arr. Sun. 
night. 

OALAVOIAinrS, 388. 

CALATABIAV0)43r. 

CALATA7IKI, 417. 

OALATHX, 29. 

C4U>ABB, 41a. 

Calls, la, 27 ; coral 
fishery, 27. 

GALLIXAOHTJS, birth- 
place of, 46. 

CALXSDIA, 384. 

GALTAHISSSTTA, 423. 

CALYI, 467. 

Population: 2023. 

Hdtel Columb tni, fair. 

Term, of Sly. from 
Bastia. 

Carriages for Jour- 
neys : Vincent Pacci- 
pelli; ought not to pay 
more than 15 frs. a day. 

Means of Commuuioa* 
tion : Comp, InsiUaire, 

To tie Rousse Wed. night* 
To Ajaccio Sun. morn. 

lie Rousse and Marseilles 
Wed. morn. To Mar- 
seilles Wed. morn. 

CALYPSO'S GBOTTO, 

385. 
CAXKARATA, 412. 
CAHPEDA, 384. 
CAHPOBELLO, ancient 

quarries, 421, 

Cakfofravoo, 412. 
campomela, 383. 

CAVABIS, the patriot, 
127. 

CAVBIA, 135. See Crete. 
OABIOATTI, 424. 

CAHKES, 490. 

TAGS 

• Walks and Excnrsions 491 
. La Croix des Gardes • 491 



PAGE 

. 49« 

. 491 

. 49* 

• 49* 

• -»* 
492 



CAHHB8— flontd. 

Le Cannet • • 

St. Cassien. • 

La Napoale . 

Theoule . • • 

Auribeau . • • 

Hougins . • . 

Notre Dame de Vie, 

Cbapelof , . 492 

British Yice-Gonsnl : 

John Taylor, Esq. 

Hotels: Grand H, de 
Cannes; //. Gray et Al- 
bion ; H. Beau S^our ; H, 
Pavilion; H, Belle Vue ; 
If, Frinoe de Galles; ff, 
Montfleuri; H. des An- 
glais; ff. de Provence; 
H, MeiropoU (same 
management as H, Me- 
tropole in London); IT, 
Paradia; H, de VEs- 
terel; H, Central; ff.des 
Anges; If. de la Cali- 
fornie; H. des Princes; 
If, de la Plage; If, St, 
diaries; H, de la Tcr- 
rasse ; ff, de Hollande, 

At most of the hotels 
are tables-d'hote at 6 
P.M., 4 to 5 frs. 

Pensions : Many of 
the hotels take *' en pen^ 
sion ** at from 10 to 12 
frs. per day. Amongst 
the best are the P, An- 
glaise, the P, de la Tour, 
a good way W. in the 
Quartier de Is Bocca, 
VUla Campestra, The 
Villa Marie'Therese, on 
the W. side of the town ; 
the P. Bel-air, the .P. 
d* Angleterre, and the P, 
Anne Therese, Perrimont 
and d* Orleans to the £. 
It would be advisable 
for strangers to lodge 
at an hotel, on their 
arriyal, and to seek for 
themselves a suitable 
hotel or pension when 
they have determined 
on the quarter of the 



CANHES— oonfd. 

town where they will 
take up their abode. 

Villas: Aboat 400 
houses, mostly with 
gardens attached, can be 
hired of every size, and 
in all situations. They 
are invariably let by the 
season (from October to 
May). 

Honse and General 
Agents : Messrs. John 
Taylor and Kiddett, 43, 
Rue de Fr^jus. 

Thomas Cook ft Sons' 
Office, 77, Rue d'Antibea. 

Means of Conunnniea- 
tilon: Steamers to Mar- 
seilles every Thurs., Cie. 
Fraissinet, 

Earhonr : The port is 
not safe, and with S.W. 
winds the swell is very 
heavy. 

Doctors : Dr. P. Frank, 
Rue Hermann ; Dr. Bat- 
tersby, 24 Bd. de la 
Fonciere ; Dr. Bright, 
Chsllet Magali ; Dr. Duke, 
Dr. Drysdale, Dr. H, 
Blanc; (French) Dr. de 
Yalcourt, Dr. Bourcard, 
both speak £nglish. 

English Chnrohes : 
Christ Ck,j in West 
Cannes, Route de Frejus, 
erected entirely at Mr. 
WoolReld's expense ; Rev. 
H. Percy Smith, M.A., 
Trinity Ch,,m East Cannes, 
S. of the Rue d'Antibes, 
near the Grand Hotel 
and the sea; Rev. W. 
Brookes, M.A., St PauPw^ 
Boulevard du Cannet, 
near the H. de Provence ; 
Rev. W. M. Wollaston, 
M.A., St, George^s Ch^ 
built by the Prinoe of 
Wales on Califomie Hill, 
in memory of the Duke 
oi Albany's destb at the 
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CANNES— conf(2. 
adjacent Villa Nevada ; 
Rev. James Aitken, M.A., 
Scotch Presb, Ch.y Route 
de Fr^jus. 

CANNET, LS, 491. 
CANOSA, near Ragnsa, 

324, 
CAPACI, 41 7. 
CAPO D*ISTRIA, 293. 
CAPO KSIO, 87. 
CAPOGESTO, 312. 
CAPEAJA, 37c. 
CAPEEEA, island, 388. 
CAPBI, 349- 
CAEBONy Cap., or el-Met- 

koub, 20 ; lighthouse, 

20, 21, 
CAEBONAEA, Cape, 379. 

CfAEOESE, 470. 

Population: 933. 

Hdtel des Voyageurs, 
' poor. 

CAEIA, coast of, 130. 
CAEZNI, 41 7. 
CAELOS, San, 494. 
CAEMEL, promontory, 71. 
CAEBABA, marble quar* 
Ties, 355. 

CABTAOENA, 545. 
• Population: 75,901. 

British Vice-Consul : 
W." Milvain, Esq. 

Hotels : Grand Hotel 
de V Univere; Fonda Fran" 
cesoa. 

Means of Commnni- 
oation : The various 
Spanish lines of steamers 
touch here; vessels of 
the Transatlanttque Co. 
call on their way be- 
tween Oran and Mar- 
seilles. 

Goal obtainable 37 frs. 
per ton. 

CAETENNA, 14. 

CAETHAOE, 33. 

-«- — ^y.Cape, 3a 



CAETHAaO NOVO, 545. 

See Cartagena. 
GASA MAGNI, residence 

of Shelley, 354. 

GASAMOZZA, 475. 

Junction for Corte and 
Bastia. 

Omnibuses to Vesco- 
vata at each train. 

CASALABBIVA, 457. 
CASSAJKICCIOLA, 350. 
CASTADIAS, 379. 
CASTALIAN FOTTNT, 

waters of the, 261. 
CASTELAMKABE, 417. 
CASTELDACCIA (Sicily), 

411. 

Gastella hill (Munt- 

CHIA), 229. 

Gastellakhabe, 349. 

GASTELLETTO, Mt., 3 70. 
CASTELLI, the, land of, 

311. 
CASTELLO, Monte, 370. 

Gastello temenos op 
the venetians, 147. 
gastelnuovo, 325. 

GASTELOBIZO, or Castel 
Rosso, 86. 

CASTELVETEAKO, 418. 
Hotel: Locanda delta 
Pantera, tolerable, but 
meals must be taken at 
a trattoria. 

Gastbogiovanni, 424. 
gastbonoyo, 412. 

GATALDO, S., 343. 

GATANIA, 432. 

Population: 108,000. 

British Vice-Consul: 
Robert 0. Franck, Esq. 

Hotels : Oriental Hotel, 
Pia:;za dei Martiri ; 
Gran Albergo di Catanvj, 
near the station ; Grand 
Hdtel Central, near the 
Cathedral ; Hotel Musti- 
mici, in the Via Lincoln. 

Goal may be had, cost 
. 35 to .40 frs. a ton. 



Means of Cosununiea^ 
tion : Nav, Gen. Italiana, 
i. (From Genoa) to 
Naples and Odessa, Wed. 
aftrn. (From Odessa) to 
Genoa, via Naples, Sun. 
even. ii. (From Genoa 
and -Naples) to Venice, 
Frid; aftrn, (From Ve- 
nice,. &c^) to Genoa, 
Frid.- morn. iii. (From 
Palermo) to Malta, Sund, 
night. (From Malta) to 
Palermo, Tues. even. iv. 
(From Naples) to Malt.a, 
Wed: ev. (From Malta) 
to Njiplesj Frid. even. 

GATENANTTOVA, 4^4* 
GATEBINA XlEBI, S,, 

423. 

GATTAEO, 326. 

Hotel : Stadt Trieste, 

Garriage to Gettixge, 
8 hrs. 12 florins ; there 
and back with one day's 
stay, 20 fl. Horses, 
6 fl. A public cirriage 
runs there after the 
arrival of each steamer, 
6fl. 

Diligence to Bordesa, 
3 times a week, 2 i). 

Heans of Gonununica- 
tion: Steamers of the 
Austrian Lloyd twice a 
week between Trieste 
and Corfu, and vice versdy 
call here. Another from 
Trieste via Pula to Cat- 
taro, and two other lines 
from Fiume to Cattaro. 



324. 



-, bocche di, 3 16 ; town, 



GATJEO, 456. 

Population: 180. 
Hdtel de France, poor. 

GAVALIEEE, Cape, 85. 
GAVALLO, Cape, 23. ^ 
GEDAB FOEEST OF 
LEBANON, 80. 
GEPALtr, 409. 
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QMLnmoLU, 85. 

CEBTUEIPE, 424* 

dPHALCEDnrx, 409. 

CJSPEALOKUl, 271. 

PAQK 

C^)M . . 272, »7? 

oatne, Rains of • . 272 
.Bukli Gorge . 211 

Atro«. Monaiitety of • 27^ 

l»oro8 Baf . • . 27J 
' Proni, Ruins of • • 17; 

Monte Nero • * 271 
' EikoglmJa district , 274 

AtQott li , . . 274 
St. George, Fortress of ; 
. S. GerasinK), MooiM- 

teryof . , .274 
S. Liberale • , 275 
Lixttri . . .275 
GapeAtera • , 275 
Assos , , .275 

Population: 80,000. 

British Vioo-Consul : 

John Saunders, Esq. 

CntB^B, boundary be- 
tween France and Spain, 
501. 

(Sbbda, 412. 

CERIAVA, 366. 

CERIOO ISLAND, 241; 
harbours, 241 ; Mylopo- 
tamus glen, 241 ; carerns, 
241. 



csBvioini, 462. 

' Popnlation : 

Edtel Augustmu 

Diligenee to meet 
trains. 

CS8V0LA, Gen. di, ex- 
plorations in Cyprus, 
167. 

Cetiva RIYSR, 320. 

csTTnrjs, 328. 

CETTE, 500 ; excursion 
to the Church Mague* 
lonne, 501. 

Population: 35,000. 

Brituh Viee«Oon«ml: 

Onst^ve Espitalrer. 

Hdtol Barillon; ff, 
Orand Gaillon: Grand 
H6UI 



fSJOTEf-eontd, 

Xeans of Commnnioa- 
tion : Frequent steamers 
to Afarseilles, chiefly for 
merchandise. Some of 
the Algerian lines touch 
here. Steamers to Bar- 
celona and other ports of 
Spain three or four times 
a week. 

Coal obtainable, 29 to 
33 frs. per ton. 

A Canal passes th rough 
the series of lagoons 
between Cette and Aigues 
Mortes, fenced in by 
dykes of stone or mud, 
and thence to Beaucaire. 
The Canal du Midi opens 
also into the Etang de 
Thau, and thus Cette has 
a water communication 
both with the Bhdue and 
the Garonne. 

Bailwaj Commnnioa^ 
tion with every part of 
France and Spain. 

Cett« is the termina- 
tion of the Paris, Lyons, 
and Mediterranean net- 
work of railways : that 
of the Chemin de Fer de 
Midi commences. 



CSITTA^;. 

Hotel : Fonda ftaliana. 

Passports are re- 
quired. 

Chabet EL-AZHIBA, 

pass of, 2.r. 
C^ALKI, island, 130. 
CHALEIS (EURiPUS), 224. 
CHANAS-KALESI, 10 r. 
CHANIA, 139; theRhiza, 

139; environs, 1 40 ; 

excursions, 140-148. 
CHATHTB, Mt, ascent of, 

489. 
CHELIA, Cape, 273. 
CHEIINDBEH, port, 85. 
CHELKOS, Mt., 240, 255. 
OHELOITA, Mt., 231, 236. 
CHELOVAXAfl, 250. 



CHEBCRBL. 14, 20. 
Population : 3464. 

Hotel de Commerce^ 
excellent. 

CHEBSO, island, 300 ; 

Vrana lake, 300. 
CBIABBEBA, birthplace, 

365. 

CHIBLAK, 108. 

CHIEBI, Cape, Zante, 277. 

CHIFFA gorge, 20. 

CHILIODJitOlIIA, 158. 

CHILIOHELI, Cape, 222 ; 
rums of Throniuniy 222. 

CHILIYANI, 385. 

CHTMffiRA mountain, its 
fire described by Pliny, 
86; temple of Vulcan, 
86. 

CHIOOOIA, 336. 

Chios (Scio) island, 125 ; 

wine, 125 ; history, 126; 

earthquake, 127. 
CHIPLAZ, 103. 
CHITTIK, or Kittim of 

the Bible, 165. See 

Cyprus. 

CHBYSO (Krissa), 26 r. 
CHBYSOSTOII, St., con- 
vent, 183. 
CIMABA BAHOE, 286. 
CIMIES, 489. 

CINISI-TBBBASINI, 417. 
CIBCINJB INSITLAE, 41. 
ClBTA, 24. 

CISSA, or Quessa, 305. 
CITIXTK, site, 169. 

CITTA YECCHIA, 206 

St. Paul, Cathedral of . 206 
Catacombs, &a . .207 

Sta. Maria della Virtu 207 

Verdala, Palace of . 307 

Boflchetto . . , 3<y} 

Siggienl and Zebbng . 207 

San Antonio, Palace of 207 

CIXJDADELA, 527. 

Excursions : paox 

Nan de Tudons tala- 

yot . . . 527 

Torre Llafiida. . 539 

Torre Trencada . 529 

Hoetal talayot. , 529 

Son Saara • • §jo 

Son Carta . . 5^ 

Perelld, Cavee of • 5j». 
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CzyiTAYSCCHIA, 35o; 
harbour, 350. 

BritiBlL Yiee-Coxunl : 

Luigi Sperandio. 

Hotels: OrlcmdojcT Eu- 
rope. 
CIYITA8 gekbhbliev- 

818, 489. 

Clabbhtza (Chelona- 

TAS) Cape, 349; Oastel 
Tornese, 250. 

GLATTBA, 138. 
CLAZOKKSM, 88. 
CLEOPATBA'8 ITEEDLE, 
52; baths, 53. 
CLIS8A, fortress of, 319. 
CHIBTTS, ruins of, 87. 
COL BB BAYBLLA, 479. 

8OBBA, 482. 

YEBBE, 482. 

COLLtPOLIB, 342. 
COLLO, 23. 
COLOHHA, Cape, 227. 

Colossi, 171. See 

hOLOSSE. 
COKACGHIO, lagoon of, 

336. 
COXnro, and Commotto 

islands, 212 ; caves, 212. 

COKiTnri, 412. 

COMPABB, Cape, 295. 
COBBJEBA, island, 531. 
COBSTABTIHE, 24. 
COHSTABTIHB, 8T. 

(Csete), 144; old bridge, 

J 44. 
COHSTASTUrOPLE, 90. 

PAGE 

Steamers, Caiques . 92 
Horses, Carriages, 

Tramways, Railways 92 
Harbours, Bridge of 

boats • • • 9i 
Village and Mosque of 

Eyoob ... 94 

Stamboul ... 94 

Faoar, the. • . 94 

Seraglio . . . . . 9$ 
M'ts^ues . . • •95 
Uippudrome . • .90 

Ob>'lisk ... 97 
Column of the Three 

Sexilieuts. • . 97 

Burnt Column • • 97 

. Seveu To«verii . • 97 

Turkish Harems . 97 

-. KiLCUiidons-froui. • 98 



C0K8TAHTIH0]PLS«-e<. 

PAOB 

Mosques ... 96 
Turbebs, or tombs of 
the Imperial Fam- 
ily . . .95 

Population: 871,961. 

H.B.M. ^bassador: 

Ri. Hon. Sir William 
White, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

QonBnl-Oeneral and 
Jndige: Sir J. Henry 
Fa>rcettj K.G.M.G. 

Hotels : There has 
been a considerable 
change for the better 
during the last few Tears 
in the Pera hotels. The 
best are H. Jioyal, Rue 
Petits Champs, and the 
//. d'Angleterrej Grande 
Hue, both kept by M. 
Logothete, whose brother 
is proprietor of the 
spacious and comfortable 
new hotel on the charm- 
ing island of I'rinkipo. 
Theso are well spoken of 
for comfort and modera- 
tion. The H. Byzance 
comes next in order. 
Then B, de Luxembourg ; 
H. Bellevue; K Coati- 
nenkU; H, Grande Bre^ 
tagne; Madame Fetaia^s 
hottl at Therapia. It 
still bears her name, 
though she is dead. 

Eiigtiith Chnrohas : 
Embassy Chapel^ Chap- 
lain, Rey. W. £. Cock- 
shott, and the Memorial 
(Christ) Church at Pera, 
Rer. G. C. Curtis. 

Maani of Commnni- 

oation : A. Messageries 
Maritimee. A steamer 
leaves Marseilles every 
Sat. aftn. i. Alternately 
for Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, and Batoum. ii. 
And Syra, Salonica, Con- 
stantinople, and Odessa, 
iii. There is also a 
line from Constantinople 



C0K8TAHTIV0PLB~«e. 

along the coast of Syria 
to Alexandria. B. Frai»» 
smet and Cie, i. From 
Marseilles to Constant!* 
nople every Frid., touch* 
ing at Genoa, Smyrna, 
Salonica, &c, ii. From 
Marseilles Wed., touching 
at Piraeus, Dardanelles, 
and Gallipoli. C. ^ns- 
trian Lloyd's, i. A line 
from 1 rieste Sat., touch* 
iug at Brindisi, Corfu, 
Patras, and Pirxus. ii. 
Another fortnightly from 
Trieste and Fiume, 
touching at many places, 
amongst others Pirsus, 
Syra. Salonica, and Gal* 
lipoli. iii. Between. Con* 
stantinople an<l Alexan- 
dria, calling at Gre«k 
Islands and coast of 
Syria fortnightly, iy, 
ToBatoum. v. To Varna, 
vi. To Ibrael. vii. To 
Odessa. D. Navig, Crtn. 
Italiana, i. Eveiy alter* 
nate week to Constan* 
tinople from ' Genoa, 
calling at Ports of Sicily, 
Pirseus, Salonica, and on 
to Odessa, ii. Another 
calling at Pirsus and 
Smyrna on the inter* 
mediate weeks, iii. From 
Venice, calling at Adri* 
atic ports, Corfu, and 
Pirsus, weekly. E. Aa* 
vig, a Vap, Hell€nique, 
Volo to Constantinople 
every Tues., calling at 
Salonica and Dardanelles. 
F. Russian Company, i. 
From Constantinople to 
Odessa, twice a week, 
ii. To Sebastopol weekly, 
iii. (From Odessa) to 
Constantinople and Alex* 
andria Sat. aftn. iv. To 
Alexandria, calling at 
pt)rts of Syria, fort- 
nightly. G. Ejyptian 
Mail . Steameri, i. 1^> 
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IX>N8TANTIK0FLE-^. 

. Alexandria weekly, call- 

'- iug at Mitylene, Smyrna, 

. and Piraeus. H. Cwiard, 

' Pitpnyannif and Moss 

> have vessels twice a 

. month from Liverpool — 

and in addition several 

Turkish and other lines. 

Cofd obtainable, 40 to 

- 60 frs. per ton. 

Bailways : Besides the 
' Varna route to the W., 
' the Turkish Roumeliau 
Ely. system is joined to 
that of Austria. A mail 
arrives every morn, from 
London, leaving every 
night. 

[ Waggon - lit trains 
" with dining-saloon leave 
twice a week for Vienna 
and Paris. 

An interesting way of 

* reaching Constantinople 

" is by the Danube, as far 

as Rustchuk; between 

that place and' Galatz 

the scenery is uninter- 

' esting. Through tickets 

' via Rustchuk and Varna 

' can be obtained for about 

£10, at the office of the 

Danube Nav. Co. at 

Vienna. 

' There is a short suh- 

terraiean line from Galatz 

' to Pera ; and a Fanioukir 

Rly.f starting from near 

~the new bridge, leads to 

the top of the hill at 

Pera in a few minutes. 

, Convention of, 215. 

COITTES, 490. 

CO&AL fishery at La 
Calle, 27. 

COSA8SIJB islands, 125. 

COBGYBA NIGRA, 321. 

OOBBOVA, 552. 

Popnlatlon: 54,000. 

British Viee-Coiurol : 

^WiUJAm Poole, .£sq. 



EotelB ; Fonda Suiza ; 
Fonda Oriente ; Fonda 
Espanola* 
Cordova, Great Mosque 
or Cathedral, 552-554. 

OOBFTT, 281. 

PAGE 

Rnlns, Means of com- 

municatton . .272 
History . . ,281 
Cathedral, Churches . 174 
Greek Festa . .275 
Excursions • 275-276 

H. M. Consul : B. 
Reade, Esq. 

British Viee-Gonsnl 
and U.B. ConsnL Agent : 

Thos. Woodley, Esq. 

Hotels: St, Get-rge*s; 
H. Bella Venezia or 
d'Angkterre ; both excel- 
lent. 

English Chnroh, the 
old Senate House ; Chap- 
lain, Kev. J. H. Sedg- 
wick. 

Heans of Commnnica- 
tion: A. Austro-Hunga- 
rian Lloyd*s 8, N. Co, 
u Thui-s. and Sat. 6 a.m. 
to Trieste, calling at 27 
ports in Albania, Dalma- 
tia, and Istria. 8 days, 
87 hrs. under steam, ii. 
Mond. aft. (from Trieste) 
to Patras, Piraeus, and 
Constantinople^ arr..Frid. 
m. ; (from Constanti- 
nople) to Brindisi and 
Trieste, Frid. aft., arr. 
Sund. aft. iii. On 23rd 
each month aft. (from 
Fiume) to Alexandria, arr. 
26th aft. ; o^ . 1 1th each 
month aft. (from Alex- 
andria) to Lissa and 
Fiume, arr. l^th aft. 
iv. Mond. even, (from 
Trieste) to Greek Islands 
and Smyrna, arr. Sat. n. ; 
(from Smyrua) to Fiume 
and Trieste, arr. Mond. 
m. B. Navi^azion^ Gew- 



CORFJJ^contd. 

rale Italiana, i. Thurs. 
n. (from Venice) to 
Pirseus and Constanti<« 
nople, arr. Mond. m. ii. 
Friday noon (from Ve- 
nice) to Patras, arr. Sat. 
m.; Sun. n. (from Patcaa) 
to Brindisi, Baii, &c. and 
Venice, arr. Frid. nu 
iii. Wed. aft. (from 
Patras) to. Brindisi, arr. 
Thurs. m. ; Mon. m. 
(from Brindisi) to Patras, 
arr. Tues. m. C. Hellenic 
Mail Steamers. D. An 
Ottoman Lin e sta r ts about 
every fortnight from 
Constantinople, toachinj( 
at Corfu, for Trieste, and 
vice versa. 

Coal, can be had, 32& 
to 355. free on board. 

Very good Carriag^f 
are to be hired, and the 
roads about the island 
are good. Sportsmen can 
hire beaters with dogs, 
also commissionaires and 
interpreters, who are in 
the habit of }>rovidiDg 
for their employers every- 
thing that may be re« 
quired. 

For Ezenrsions along 
the coast, or for sporting 
purposes, good F^achts 
can be hired at so much 
for the month or season, 
including everything ex- 
cept - eatables. Bargains 
should invariably be 
made beforehand for 
ev rytking^ even in shops. 

cosnrr^ nw, 356. 

pAoa 

. 257 

• • 256 

. 258 

, Gulf of, 254. 

-,. Isthmus of, 258. 

COSB-S-BOI, 39'* 
COBSICA, island of, 446 ; 
travelling in interigr. 



Old . . • . 
h^nhquiike 
£.\cur&ioii . 
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447 ? description, 447 ; 

history, 447 ; climate, 

'4^6 ; forests, 448 ; the 

Vendetta, 43 7 ; game, 

.449- 
COB8IHI, 3^6. 

COBSirSA, 30. 

COBTE, 474- 

PopnlatioiL: 5200. 

Present terminus of 
Rly; from Bastia. 

Hotel Pieraggi; H, 
Paoli, good. 

Diligences for Boco- 
gnano to meet each train, 
10 fr. 

COBYOIAK CAVE, near 

Delphi, 262. 
COBEKZA, 344. 
COTSONE, 344> 
CBAOXXS, Mt., 87. 
CRAMBUSA, 86. 
CBEVDI, 208. 

CBETEi 135-139' 

H.B.H. Consul: Alfred 
Billiotti, Esq., C.M.G. 

There are two hotels at 
Chariia, with fairly good 
accommodation ; the b^st, 
Hdtel de la Crete, has 
a restaurant attached, 
where good food is to be 
obtained, but European 
comfort and cleanliness 
are not to be lo >ked for. 
The charges are very 
moderate. 

Means of Commimica- 
tion : A. i. An A strvm 
Zlo!/d*8- Steamer arrives 
from Trieste, Corfu, and 
Zante every Thurs. m. 
(bringing tlie Brindisi 
mail) ; it then proceeds 
rii Retlmo, Candia, 
Samos, and Chio ~ to 
to Smyrna, ii. Another 
Austrian steamer arrives 
from Smyrna at Candia 
every Mon. aft., proceed- 
ing vi& Retkno and 



CBXrE—eontd. 
Chania to Zante, Corfu, 
and Trieste (talcing the 
mails for Brindisi). B. 
A Greek Steamer belong- 
ing to the Panhellenic S. 
N* Company, leaves the 
Piraeus for Crete every 
Thurs. m. vi& Sephnos 
and Milos, calling at 
Chania^ Retlmo, and 
Candia one week, and 
vice versa the next, re- 
turning to Pirseus, arr. 
there Sund. m. C. The 
jEgean S. N, Company's 
Steamers leave Constanti- 
nople every Tues. for 
Smyrna, Syra, and Crete, 
returning in the same 
manner, leaving Chania, 
and Candia every Sund. 

D. The Greek S, N, Go, 
also run a weekly str. 
between Syra, Piraeus, 
and the 3 Cretan ports. 

E. There is also a fort- 
nightly Turkish Mail 
Service between Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna, Crete, 
Bengazi, Malta, and Tri- 
poli, and another between 
Crete and Alexandra di- 
rect once monthly, but 
their runnings are very 
irregular. 

Coal can generally be 
had at Sudra Bay. It is 
of inferior quality, being 
the produce of the mines 
of Ueraclea in the Black 
Sea. Sometimes English 
coal can be had from the 
Turkish naval authorities; 
price, 50 frs. per ton. 

Travel in the In- 
terior : Excursions in the 
interior must be made 
on horseback, with pre- 
cautions similar to those 
necessary in other parts 
of the East. Chania 
should be made the tra- 
veller's head-quai'ters. 
He should procure letters. 



CBETE— con^d. 
through the Consul, to 
to the government func- 
tionaries in the different 
districts. 

The head-quarters of 
the Eastern Telegr<tph 
Company in Crete are at 
Ciiania, with branch of- 
fices at Retimo, Candia, 
and Sitia. All connected 
by sea cables and land 
lines with Greece, Tur- 
key, Europe, and Egypt. 
Superintendent^ Geo. Al- 
mond. 

CROCE, Stat., Mt., 161,' 

170. 
Cbotok, 344. 

CXXGHILLADA SB BOL- 

DAN, Mt., 543. 
CITGLIERI, 380. 
CXTBITTK, 171; discoveries 

by General di Cesnola, 

172. 
CTJBBAKT-YIHE, disease 

in, 253. 
CXJBZOLA ISLAED, 32T. 
CYANE, fountain of, 445. 
CYGLADES ISLAin)S,the, 

149-150; list of, 120. 
CYDNTTS, river, 84. 
CYPBIAN,35. 

CYPBTTS, 160-169. 

Iteans of Commimi* 
cation : A. Mcssageines 
M iritim^s, i. From Mar-, 
seilles every alternate 
Friday to Alexandria, 
Ports on the Syrian 
Coast, Larnaka, Asfa 
Minor, Piraeus, Salonica, 
and back to Marseilles, 
ii. On the alter. Fridays 
the Steamers run in the 
opposite direction, touch- 
ing at Larnaka and on 
to Alexandria. B. Aw' 
trian Lloyd^s. Every fort- 
night from Constanti- 
nople to Greek Islands, 
Larnaka, Const of Syria^ 
and Alexandria ; arr. 
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Lamaka We(L m., and 
on return voyage Tues. 

.lift. C. BelVs Mia Minor 
Line leaves Alexandria 
about every 10 days, 
calling at Limassol and 
Lamaka, and on to 
Mersina and Alezan- 
dretta. Goods strs. 

CTBSKAIOA, excursions 
in the, 45, 46, 47, 48. 

CT&SHE, 48; cemeteries, 
48 ; antiquities, 48. 

CYXKOS, 447. 

CTTHEBA, 341. 



DAFETIBES, 145. 
DALI, 186. 

DALKATIA, 300. 

PAOB 

Itinerary for the east 

oostit of the Adriatic joi 
Inos, Money • . joi 

DAXALA, 337; ruins of 
Trcezene, 237. 

DA^TS, tomb of, 337. 

DAPHte, pass and monas- 
tery, 332 ; temple of 
Aphrodite, 33 3 ; Rheiti, 
or salt-springs, 233. 

Bapevoha, 135. 

DASBAHELLBS, ico. 

Britiih Viee-Coiural : 
John F. Russell, Esq. 

, castles of the, 
Chanak - Ealesi, loi ; 
Khilid - Bahar, loi ; to 
the Troad and Uissarlik, 
103. 

BABDABXXS, site of, 102. 

BSCmOKlHir, 3 79, 390. 

BSLIKTA8H, 86 ; Yanna, 
.or Chimsera fire, 86. 

BELI8I (Deuum), 333. 

BXIXT8, port of, 20. 

BSLOS, island, 151; the 
Greater, 151. 



BSLPHI, 261 ; earth- 
quakes, 262 ; Oorycian 
cave, 262; peak of, 223. 

BELYnrAZI, 286. 

BEMJCTltlAS, ruins of^ 
219. 

BEHOTIKO, river, roi. 

BEBKA, 49. 

BEBYEVAKIA, defiles of, 
258. 

BEBYISHEB, howling, 98, 
183. 

BEASKALHTX, islet, 273. 

BHIAPOEIA, islets, 366. 

BHKAPAHO, Cape, 354. 

BIA, or STAVSIA, isle of, 

146. 
BIAHA, temple of, at 

Syracuse, 443 ; bath, 

near Smyrna, 89. 
BIAKIVM, 369. 

Bias, islet, 374. 

BIDYXE, 391. 
BlOlfAVO, district of, 

394. 
BIHABXAK ALPS, 398. 

BlOCLETIAV, palace of, 
at Spalato, 3 14 ; restored 
plan of, 315 ; described, 
314; temple of JSscu- 
lapius, 317. 

BlOLKOS, the, near the 
Isthmian Wall, 259. 

BIOXESIS PBOXOHTO- 
BIUK, 312. 

BIOVI, islet, 365 

BlOmrsiUS, the his- 
torian, birthplace, 87. 

BiPSO, 322. 

BnjM, 214. 

BJTEBEL EB-BOOS, 13; 
Libnam, 75 ; Murjadjo, 
12; Ressas, 51; Zag- 
houan, 38. 

BJEBBA, island, 42. 

Bjesseb shogotjb, 80. 

BJIB JELLY, 22. 
BJOXXGAB, spring, 38. 
BOLC EACftU A, 366. 
Boo BIYSB, the, 78. 
BOBO PASSAGE, the, 15 r. 
BOITKBBEX (SiMOIS), 

valley of, 106 ; river, 

Iq6. 



BBAGHA, valley cf, 

Flume, 300. 
BBAG0KE8TBB, or TBA« 

GAHESTI BAY, 266. 
BBA<H>VEBA, bland, 531. 
BBAGTIT PASKAy 29, 44. 
BBAMIA, 144* 
BBEPAHini, 432. 
BBID PBOKOHTOBTt 313. 
BBIH, river, 287. 

BBnro, gulf, 387. 

BBHIS, coals of, 311. 

BBVENIK, 32t. 

BTTBBOYIOA coal-fields, 
3rr. 

BtrOATO, Cape, 268; is- 
land, 268. 

Birnro, castle of, 393. 

BULOIGNO, 87, 302. 

A Small Ion, fairly 
clean, food bad. 

Xeans of Commimi- 
cation : Austrian lAoydTs 
Steamers touch here in 
fine weather. 

BTTHEX TASH, 84. 

BTTBALI, 243. 

BTTBAZZO,bay, 386; towD, 
386. 

BYBBAOEIinC, 286. 



EBBO, mouths of the, 537. 
EGHIHADES, islets, 265. 
EGVOXOB, 425. 
EDOXXGE, forest of^ 26. 
EDWABD IV., 87. 
XHBEH, 80. 
EIBA, Mt., 247. 
ELAPEOHISX, islet, 24%. 
EL-AZABIYSa, 69. 
ELBA, 368. 
EL-BAHIBA, salt lake, 

31. 
XLOEE, Alicant^ 544. 

£L-BJBX» 39 ; amphi- 
theatre, 39. 
EUEBIGOBA, 118, . 
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SLSVSmAV mysteries, 

the, 233. 
^LSTTSIS, 233. 
SLSXXTKBBIOB monas- 
tery, 140. 
EL-FBIDAN station, Saez 

Canal, 56. 
ELZA8, ST. (Rhodes), i 83. 
BLIAS, Mt., 2 14, 2 15, 243, 

25 f. 
JBLLADEA (Spbbcheius), 

ralley of the, 221. 
BliWAg, 379. 
Elko, near Naples, 346. 
BLHO, ST. (Malta), 201, 
.202. 

ELTSIAH 6eldsy near 
. Naples, 347, 
XMBOITA, 133. 
ZlCSBY , quarries on 

Naxos, 156. 
BKTAHLBB, 211. 
ZBIPBT7S torrent, 314; 
-valley, 215, 
ZHBA, 424. 
SV-BO&BL, 70. 
SPHESITS, ruins of, 89; 

temple of Diana, 89. 

SPiPAVBirs, 236, 324. 

SFIBAVBXrS T^T^K#^ 

ruins of^ 241. 

EPIPOIlB, 444. 

EPI8G0PI, T1SLO8, 129, 

— , Ctpbcs, 171. 

7—-, near the Gulf of 
Volo, 219. 

— >Obbte, 144, 

^OKBA, 340. 

SBASXHUS, river, 240. 

EBATOSTHBHSS, birth- 
place, 46. 

I^BKBUI, 105. 

EB^SO, birthplace of 
Sappho, 124. 

SBETBIA, ruins of, 226. 

XBOASTBBIA, 227. 

British Yiee-Consnl : 

Spiridion Desposito. 

ZBIGTTSA, 285, 393. 
£biss6 (Acanthus), 112, 
118; 

EBYUJrTHVS, Mt., 25 1. 
{^Mediterranean.'] 



ESA, 486. 
ES-SXIB, river, 7, 

ETNA, 434-439« 
EUBCEA ISLAHP, 220. 

PA6B 

Delphi (^iHrpke), pyra* 

mid of « , • 220 

Xorochori , , , 220 

Challds • • .220 

Kurai • • f 2to 

KarystoB . • , 220 

Kuklclnimilia • .220 

EXTBEXIA, 156. 
EVOHTKITS, 391. 
ETTPHBKIA, ST.,gulf, 344. 
EUBIPTrs BBIBOB, plan 

of the, 2 24, 
ETJBOTAS, river, 242. 
EUBTALTTS, fortress of, 

444. 
EVBBUB, river, 264. 

EYI8A, 473. 

PopnlAtioii : 921. 

Hdtel(7i^/t; excellent. 

EVBOSTZBA, Mt., 255. 
EZOBXTBOO, 150. 
EZOOB, or Oxol, School 

of Homer, 271. 
ETOOB, 95 ; mosque, 95. 



FALOOVABI, plain, 422. 
FALICOH, 489. 

FAKAOirSTA, 184. 

LAKB, 162. 

FABO IBLABB, 284. 

FABATT, n, 389. 

FABMIOHB, 422. 

FABO, 429. 

FAYIOVABA, 422. 

FELIOBTB, 476. 

FBBOVSSOB'S, Mr., de- 
scription of the ' Dome of 
the Rock,' Jerusalem, 60 ; 
of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, 62 ; of the 
mausoleum of Theodoric, 



FBBBBBIA8, 527. 
FICABAZZBLLI, 411. 

FIGABAZZI,4II* 
FILICUBI, 393. 
FIOBBBZA, 466. 
FlUXABA BIYBB, 298. 

FIDICE, 298; excursions, 

300. 

Popnlatioxi : 19,000. 

E.B.H. Consul: G. L. 
Faber, Esq. 

Hotels: ff, de r Europe, 
near the harbour ; H. de 
la . Viliey near the Rly. 
Station; ff, Stella; H, 
d'Unj fieri' t, 

Keans of OommTini- 
eation : Awtrim Lloyd's 
steamers, constantly, to 
Trieste, all the ports of 
the Istrian and Dalmatian 
coast, and various places 
in the Levant. See Time 
Tables. A local steamer 
runs daily from and to 
Segna (Zeng), touching 
at the intermediate ports. 
Canard steamers once 
every 10 days to Gibral- 
tar and Liverpool. 

Coal can be obtained. 

Bailway Coiuaimica- 
tion : The Karlstadt line 
ascends to an altitude of 
836 metres in a distance 
of 42 kilometres. The 
scenery is very beautiful 
and is well worthy of a 
visit. Trains reach Trieate 
in 5 hrs., Vienna in 
16 hrs., Karlstadt 5 hrs., 
Agram 7 hrs., Budapest 
16 hrs. 
FITTXB, bay, 298. 

FLAYIA, S., 411. 

FLTTMBBBOSA Bitbb, 

391. 
FKEBBAO, 7* 
FOKIA, 90. 
FOBDOBeZAOnrS, hot 

springs near Oristano, 

381, 

B 
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FOSKENTEBA ISLAND, 

531- 
FOBTTK JlTLn, 493- 
F0TJ0H£, burial place, 

291. 
FOUltNti, 142. 
FRANZ, island, 295. 
IRATELLX BOCK, the, 30. 
FB^JirS, 493* 



a 

GABES, gulf of, 42 ; iBth- 

mus, 42. 
OAIDHEBO KISI, islet, 

228. 
OAIDTJBOPOLI, 144. 
GAL ATA, 93. 
GALATI, 429. 
GALAtISTA, 120. 
GALAXHIDHI, gulf and 

port, 262. 
GAL^NE, 148. 

GALEBIA, 488. 

Population: 1025. 
Aubergd, poor. 

GALZTA, island, 29. 

GALITONA, isle, 29. 

GALLA PLAGIDIA, mau- 
soleum of, at Ravenna, 
387. 

GALIINA ISLET, 29. 

GALLIPOLI, 100, 343. 
Populatioii : 11,428. 
BritislL Yice-CoiiBiil : 

A. Zarb. 

Keant of Communi- 
catioiL : A. Nav, Gen, 
Jtal. i. (Frona Genoa) to 
Brindisi and Venice, Sat. 
night. (From Venice) 
to Taranto, &c., and 
Genoa, Wed. night. B. 
"La Fuijliu" Company f 
several times a week for 
local ports. 

GALLO, Cape, 245. 

gallo Islet, 29. 



Gabakbxtsa Island, 86. 

GABE DE BABIET, 5 1. 
GABIBALDI, burial place, 

GABTJNA PASS, 285. 
GASTTINI, 249; "▼«!•, 249. 

Gavdo Island, 138. 

GAYINO, San (Sardinia), 
379 ; basilica, 387 ; di 
Carbini, 479. 

GELA, 425. 

GENOA, 355-364. 

Poptaation: 168,000. 

H.B.1I. Consul : Mon- 
tagu Yeats Brown, Esq. 

British Yice-Consul : 

Edmund G. Reader, Esq. 

Consul, U.SJl. : James 
Fletcher, Esq. 

Hotels : IT. de Genesy 
Piazza Carlo Felice ; ff» 
Isotta, Via Roma ; H. de 
France, P. Bianchi; H. 
du Parc^ Via Ugo Fos- 
colo. 

English Chnroh, Via 

Goito, beyond Aquasola 
Gardens ; Chaplain, Rev. 
Arthur F. C. Owen, M.A. 

Scotch Ch., Via Pes- 
chiera, Rev. Donald 
Miller. 

English Cemetery 
near barracks of San 
Benigno," above the stone 
quarries. 

Protestant Hospital, 
Piazza San Bartolomeo, 
supported by voluntary 
contributions, and under 
the medical superintend* 
ence of Dr. Breiting (33, 
Via Mameii). There are 
private rooms, where 
ladies and gentlemen can 
be received in case of 
severe illness, and have 
better nursing than they 
can expect in a hotel. 
This institution is well 
deserving of support. 



Keans of Commnni- 
cation : This is the bead- 
quarters of the 8oCm 
Navigazione Gen, ItaU' 
ana (formerly FloriO' 
Rvbattino), vessels of 
which start daily for 
nearly every part of the 
Mediterranean, as well 
as India, China, the Red 
Sea and S. America. 
Consult time-tables. 

Coal abundant and 
cheap. 

GEORGE, ST., Cape, 218. 

, castle of, or PaUe- 

ocaglia, 267. 

church of ( Cy- 



prus), 171. 

Epano-Siphes monas- 



tery, 148. 
GEBAEEIAV XT8.» 331. 

234, 354. 

GEROiriKO, S., martyr- 
dom of, 17, 18. 

GHARAT DJEBEL I8H- 
XXXL, lake, 30. 

GHA&iZO, 145* 

GHAR EL-KELAH, lake, 
30. 

GHEYIKLI scala and 
village, no. 

GHISOHI, 482. 

Population: 1730. 

Hotel Bemardmi^ ex- 
cellent. 
GEISOmrAGOIA, 461. 
Terminus of Bastia 
Rly. 

NoHoteL 
Population: 818. 
GLikDRO, IL, river, 319. 
GIAMPILIERI, 429» 
GLOrUTRI, 369. 

GIARDIHI, 4309431* 
GL^RRS-BIPOSTO, 431. 

GIAYE, 384. 
GIBELLIVE, 418. 

^IBEALTAB, 555-559* 

PA«B 

'Calpe Hani.' the . 557 

Fortifications . . 557 

St. Michael's Gave . 55^ 

AlamHla . . • 55^ 

ExcnraioDS. » « 599 
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GIBRAITAE— «on^. 

Oovemor : General Sir 
Arthur Edward Hard- 
inge, K.C.B., &c. 

Colonial Secretary : 
Cavendish Boyle, Esq. 

Civil Chafdain: Ven. 
Archdeacon D. S. Govett, 
M.A. 

Hotels : Hotel accom- 
modation is very limited 
.and not first-rate, and 
travellers would do well 
to secure lodgings in 
advance. The Europa 
Hotel (Calamaro's), on 
the new Mole Pa- 
rade, though small, is 
good; also the Royal 
Hotel in the town, and 
its branch, lately the 
King's Arms ; Parker* s 
Spanish Hotel, the near- 
est to the landing, is 
much to be recom- 
mended (to bachelors) 
for good food and cheap- 
ness. Calpe Hotel, 

Means of Conunnni- 
cation : Steamers of the 
P. and 0. Co, from 
London, and vice versa, 
once a week ; voyage 5 
days. HaU and Go's 
steamers from and to 
London weekly. Bums, 
McFver and Co,, -Moss 
and Co., and Bibby and 
Co., run steamers from 
and to Liverpool also 
weekly. • AncJwr Line of 
steamers from and to 
Glasgow once a week. 
There are many other 
lines, both British and. 
foreign, which touch 
here, going both E. and 
W. ; and there is fre- 
quent communication 
with the Mediterranean 
coast of Spain and with 
the Barbary coast. See 
Oran, &c. 
GIBBALTAS, strait of, 
559. 



OiaAKTI, Grottedes, 597. 
OlOLIO, 369; granite 

quarries, 369. 
GlOVAHKI, S., 387* 

OISOEKTI, 413. 

PAQB 

Agrigentum . ,411 
Rupe Atenea • .412 
Grecian Temple. . 414 
Temple of Juno La- 

clnia, Remains of . 414 
Temple or Conoord « 415 
ofHt-rcuIes . . 415 
of Jupiter Olympus. 41 y 
of Cabtor and Pollux 416 

PopTilation: 21,274. 

British Yice-Consnl: 

Edward Albert Oates, 
Esq.. 

BxiUlBiHdteldeiTem' 
pii, belonging to Ragusa 
of Palermo, in a very good 
position; H, Belvedere, 
splendid view of sea and 
temples; Albergo Gelia; 
A, Empedocle; A, Cen- 
traie ; Bella Kapoli, 

Means of Conunnni- 
cation : Navig. Gen, Ital, 
steamer once a week to 
Palermo, touching at 
Sciacca, Mazzara, Mar- 
sala, and Trapani. Also 
once a week to Syracuse, 
calling at Licata and 
•Terra Nuova. 

Steam el's can coal 
easily in summer, not 
always in winter. Cost 
40 to 50 frs. per ton. 

Direct trains from 
Girgenti to ('altanissetta^ 
Catania, Syracuse, and 
Messina. 

OUTLIAVO) Monte San, 
423 ; shrine of the Ma- 
donna di Trapani, 423. 

OKOSBOS, site of, 146. 

GOBAHTES, 549. 

OOLDEH HOBK, the, 91, 

93. 
6OLETTA, or port of 

Tunis, 31. 
6OLQOZ, Athieno, 186. 



OomriTZA BAT, 281. 
GOBaOHA, 371. 
GOBITZA HILI, 2ii ; 

ruins of Demetrias, 211. 
GOUBAlA, Mt., 21. 

OOZO ISLAND, 2ir. 

PAGE 

Melleha,Marfa . .211 

li&bato . , . 2r» 

Giants' Tower . .212 

Maraa-el-Forni and of 

Sclendi, Bays of . 211 

Cala Due?ra . . 212 

Caves in Gomino • 212 

OBAKADA,549>552. 

Population: 65,000. 

British Vice-Oonsnl: 

Henry Stanier, Esq., who 
resides at the Alhambra ; 
he is also an artist, and 
his collection of water- 
colour drawings of the 
Alhambra are worth 
inspecting. 

Hotels : Fonda de 
Washington Irving ; Fon* 
da de los Siete Suelos, 
both on the Alhambra 
hill, within five minutes' 
walk of the palace. In 
town, the Fonda de Ala* 
meda and F, Victoria, 

QUASlOTfBf river, loi. 
OBAKITE QlTABBIES at 
Punta del Castellaro, 369. 

0BA8SE, 492. 

Population: 12,100. 

Hotels: Grand Hotel; 
H, Muraour et de la 
Foste. 

Knglisli Chaplain : 

Rev. H. E. Gedge, M.A. 
distilleries of per- 
fumery, 492. 

OSAVOSA, 322. 
Port of Bagosa, 
No HoteL 

Caniages to Raguf^^ 
i florin each way. 
B 2 
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yeans of Gosimimi- 
cation : Three steamers 
■a week of the Austrian 
J^loyifs Company touch 
here gping froni Trieste 
and vice versa, and two 
from Fiame. 

G&SAT BITTE& Lake, 

the, 96. • 
OBEVVSH, 48. 
OBIFOVS/Monte, 407- 
OKOSv Monte, ascent of, 

490. 
OBOSETO, 457- 
GEOSSO, Cape, 243. 

6E0TTE, 460. 

GEOTTO OF KSPTTm, 

Alghero, 387. 
GVAaVO, baths of, 471. 
GVAEDZAKA, islet, 375. 
GUBATICA, Vela, falls of, 

320. 

, Mala, 320- 

GxriOVA, Mt., 215, 251. 
GiriTSEA, baths of, 456. 
GUX, mastic, 126. 
GXrVSXITHS at Tettian, 6. 
GTAB08 (GlOURA) IBLET, 

.152. 

Otteivx (Paubopous), 

242. 




HADDAD, 79- 
HAEBTnOTTTK. 38. 

HAOHios Nicolas, 748. 

HAGIAB Knc (Malta), 

2p8; plan, 208. 

HAIFFAt 71* 

Fopnlatlon : 5000. 
Britisli Yiee-Gonsnl : 

Dr. John Schmidt. 
• A fairly good Inn. 

Austrian Lloyd's Stea- 
mers call on their way 
to and from Port Said. 

HALIAKXOK, river, 214. 
HALI0ABVA88TT8, 87. 
T ^Aj.-KJj or Khalki Island, 
98 ; convents, 98. 



]lE8X0VTnnEBy 26. 

B*HIEA, 20. 

HABEX8, Turkish, at 
Constantinople, 97. 

:, 79- 
7'- 
- ,^37 
|[or Makris) ISLET, 

152.' 

,.8T., 170. 

HELIOOV, Mt., 259, 260. 

HELLENIC BBIDGB, near 
Vamos, 144, 

HELLESPONT, the (Dar- 
danelles), 100. 

HEL08, rains of, 242; 
plain, 242. 

EQBLOT, origin of name, 

242. 

HEPTASTASmi, Alex- 
ander's, 50. 

HEBAXLEITTX, 215.' 

HEBCirLANETIK, 349- 

HEBCTILSS, funeral pyre, 

221. 
HEBXIONE, ruins of, 238. 

BEBXOTJFOLIS, 149- 
HSBOD, the Tetrarch, in- 
scription of, at Co-*, 129. 
HEBOBOTXrS, birthplace, 

87. 
HESPEBIDES, Garden of 
the, supposed site of, 47. 
HIEBA, or Vulcania, 392. 
HIEBAPETBA, 1 48. 
HIEBOSKIPOS, I7&- 
HiNNOXy valley of, 59, 

70. 
HIPPO, 30. 

HIPPOGBATES, birth- 
place, 129. 
HIPPONE, ruins of, 26. 
HIBAX, tomb of, 72. 
HI88ABLIX, 103 ; hill of, 

105. 
HOXEB, school of, Chios, 

126; Ithaca, 271. 
HOKT E8-800B, 42 ; 

tower of human skulls, 

42. 
HOYO, gorge, 549* 
HTDBA ISLAND, 237; 

ruins of Hermion^, 238. 



HTEBES, 495- 

Population : 14,000. 

' Hotels: At the west 
end of the town are, 
Grand H6tel des Pahn- 
iers, close to the Place 
des Palmiers ; H. des lies 
d'Or, and its branch, H. 
Contineninl^ on the S. 
slope of the Castle hill ; 
H. des Anib 'ssadefirs, 
near the Place des Palm- 
iers ; Grand H. dtf'Juroj>e. 
At the east side, H. 
d^ Orient J near the Place 
de la Rade ; Beau S^our, 
About 2 m. S. of the 
town at Costabelle, near 
the Hermitage Chapel, 
is Hotel et Pensitm c& 
VHermitnge. and H. 
d* Albion, especially good. 
Christ Church, Bon- 
levard Victoria, built to 
a great extent through 
the liberality of M. Go- 
dillot. 



Ifrigiigh Chnreh 8er- 
Tiee at Costabelle, in 
the H. de THermitage, 
Rev. M. E. Kennedy, 
M.A., Resident Chaplain. 

English Library and 
Beading-Boom, Mr. and 
Mrs. David Wilson, Place 
des Palmiers. 

HyiBES, tlSS B% 496- 
ShrLIKA, lake, 223. 
HTXETTTTS, Mt., 228. 
site of, 250. 



IALTS08, site of, 133. 
IBBAHIX PA8XA, al 

Navarino, 245, 246. 
ICABIA (NiCARiA) is- 
land, 125. 
I008IT7X, 15* 
ISA, Mt., 103, 138. 
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iBALHrX, i86. 

IDEIA, quicksilver mines, 
294. 

TBEAKA, Cape, 341 ; 
Zante, 277, 

lOILITrX, 369. 

lOUESIAS, 390. 

Looanda Leone c^OrOf 
fair. 

IGLBSIAB DB ST. HOHO- 
SAT, 493. 

IXOS {Ohiliodromia.) is- 
land, 158. 

I££ B0U8SS, 467* 

Fopnlation: 15U3. 

Hotel Don Giovanni, 
good. 

Means of Commimi- 
cation: Compagnie fn- 
sulaire. iPor Marseilles 
Wed. even. To Ajaccio, 
fortnightly, Sun. morn. 

tuSS DBS LtSLiSS, 493* 
IIS8 ST. MABOTJBBITB, 

493. 
ILISSTIS river, 228.: 
ILTUK KOYXrKf site of, 

105. 
ILVB, son of Tros, tomb 

of, no. 
JLVA, 368. 

IXBBOS ISLAKD, 123. 

IKFEEO, river, 365. 

IHOOBOHATA ISLABB, 

305. 
IBSCBIPTIONS at Nahr- 

el-Kelb, 76-78. 
IKSTTLJB JS0ATB8, 422. 

IKSTJUB BIOKBSJE, 340. 
UfZECCA, 483. 
lOLBOS, site of, 219. 
lOS (NiO) island, 154*, 
ruin9 of Paleokastron, 

154. 
XP8AEZ0, Mt., 122. 
Ipso, 285 ; . ascent of 

San Salvador, Corfu, 285. 
IboN mask, the, 493* 
IBOB . HINE8 07 £10, 
•368, 
ISOHIA ISLABD, 350* . 



I8KAILIA, 56. 

EStel des Bains; ff, 
de Farts, both good. 

ISOLA 9BLLB BBIOHB, 
417. 

ISBABLITBS, the, pas- 
sage of the Bed Sea, 5 7. 

I88A, 312« 

ISTBIAf 394. 
ITEA, 261; r«m«ias of 
Kirrha, 261. 

ITHACA, 26& 

PAGB 

Port Molo . . .169 

Vathy ... 269 

Nymphs, Qrotto ot the 269 

Ulysses, Castle of . 269 

Eagle's Peak . . 270 

APBthasa, Fountain of 270 

Raven B«,ck, the * 270 

Ancient Skylaz . • i^i 
Opiso-Aeto and Polls, 

ports of • • • 271 

Fopnlation: 13,800. 
ITHOXB, Mt., 244. 

IVIZA, or IBIZA, Island, 

531- 
FopulatioB ofthels- 

Iftad: 27,000. 

BritiBh Vioe-Coasiil : 
John E. Wallis, Esq., 
who is also a merchant 
and banker. 

Xeaai of Oommnxii- 
cation : Regular Spanish 
steamers to and from 
Palma and Valencia. 

IZZBDIH FOBT, I43« 



JAFFA, 58* 

Fopnlation: 20,000. 

British Oonsnlar 
Agent: HiamAmzalak. 

Hotels : B, de France ; 
Palestine Hotel; Hoxo' 
ard*s Hotel; Jerusalem 
. Hotel f in the German 
Coljony. . 



Xeans of Cknnmnni- 
cation: A. Austrian 
LloycTs Steamers, (From 
Constantinople) to Port 
Said and Alexandria 
ev^ry alternate Thurs. 
even. (From Alexan- 
dria) to Beyrout, Greek 
islands, and Constanti- 
nople every alternate 
Mond. mom. Messa- 
geries Marititnes between 
Egypt, Levant and Syra, 
on .to Marseilles once a 
week. C. Rvtsslm Sirs. 
once a week. D. Egyp- 
tian KKedivial Sirs, twice 
a ^veek. 

Tonrs in Syria: Tours 
to all ports of Palestine 
may be arranged through 
the agency of Messrs. 
Thos. Cook & Son, wiiose 
boats meet all steamers, 
and whose branch office 
i^ in the German Colony. 

JASOV, 219. 

JBEOSHAFRAT, valley 
of, 69. 



JEBUSALEX, sB. 

Citadel 

Haram esh-Sheriff, the 

Antonia, Fortress of • 

iKubbet es-Sokhrah . 

£1-Ak8a> Mosque of « 

Chinches . 

St. John, Hospital of . 

Convents . • 

Via Dolorosa • • 

Porta Jndiciaria. 

St. Anne, Churoh of . 

Virgin, Chapel and 

tomb of the • • 
Joachim and Anna, 

Tombs of 
Agony, Grotto of the . 
Qethsemane 
Olives, Mount of 
Asoensiou, Church of 

the.' • . . 
Bethany . . • 
Prophets, Tombs of the 



PAGB 

59 
59 
59 

60 
62-67 



67 
68 
(A 
68 

69 

69 

69 

Jehoehaphat. Valley of 69 

Zechariab, Tomb of . 69 

Absalom, of . 69 

Virgin, Fountain of the 70 

Siloah'sPool . • 70 
EU'Eogel 
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TE&JJSALKX—contd. 

PAOK 

Hlnnom, Valley of . "jo 

Aceldama ... 70 

David, Tomb of . • 70 

G&iaphas, Palace of . 70 

Oihoii, Pools of • • 70 

Excursions .  • 71 

Gburchetf : 

Holy Sepalchre, the . 61 

Rotunda. . . 64 

Apparition, Chapel 

of the ... 64 

Iiord, Priam of Our. 6$ 

Greek Church . . 65 

Helena, Chapel of • 65 
Invention of the 

Cross . • . 66 

Golgotha • • 66 
Mocking, Chapel of 

the • . .66 
Elevation of the 

Cross ... 67 

Crucifixion, of the . 67 
Notre Dame des Doa« 

leurs, of • • 67 

Adam, of • • 67 
Melcbizedek, Tomb 
of « • •67 

H.X. Coninl: Noel 
T. Moore, Esq., aM.G. 

Churcli: Seep. 58. 

Hotels : Mediterranean 
Hotels near Jaffa Gate; 
Hotel Feil, outside Jaffa 
Gate ; HowarcTs Hotel, 
Jerusalem Hotels both 
outside city. 

XeBsrs. Thomas Cook 
ft Son's Oftoe, David 
Street, near Jaffa Gate. 

JANIHA, 285, 286. 
John, Don, of Austria, 

statue at Messina, 429. 
JOHN, St., of Jerusalem, 

investing with the order 

of, 64; Knights of, at 

Rhodes, 130; at Malta, 

183-190. 
JOHN, ST., the Divine, 

monastery of, at Patmos, 

128; library, 128. 
JOKHBAYZHE, 47. 
JOL, 14. 
J^STAS, Mt.» X47. 



KABIKI, the, irorship of, 

122, 123. 
KABTLES, the, 10, 20. 
KABIBHA, river, 80. 
KAIAFHA, 247 ; ruins of 

Samikum, 247. 
KAIO, harbour, 243. 

Xaisekieh (Cssabea 

Paljbstina), 71. 
KAKAVA, island, 86. 
KAKISOALA. Mt., 241; 

pass, 22^ ; rock, 263. 

XALAKATA, 244 ; ex- 
cursion to Sparta, 244. 

Population: 15,000. 

British Yice-Gonsnl : 
Demetrius A. Leondaritti, 
who is also a well-known 
and respected merchant. 

Inn fairly good. 

Means of Communi- 
oation : A. Austrian 
Lloyd's Steamers, (From 
Trieste) to Pirieus, &c., 
and Constantinople, every 
alternate Tues. noon. 
(From Constantinople) 
lo Trieste every alternate 
Sat. morn. B. Navig, a 
Vap, Helleniqite, i. (From 
Syra) to Corinth, &c., 
Mond. morn. (From 
Corinth, &c.) to Syra, 
Thurs. even. ii. (From 
Syra) to Patras, Thurs. 
even. (From Patras) to 
Syra, Mond. morn. 

Bailway Commnnica- 
tion with Myti and 
Athens. A line to Pyrgos 
is in course of construc- 
tion. 

KALA NISIA, islets, 259. 
KALALBBir, hunters at, 7. 
TTAT.airMgj 244, 

¥AT.AllffAirT, 249; Isth- 
mian sanctuary, 258. 

bay, 234; port, 231. 

yAT.A¥AS| river, 285. 



K ALAMOS,' 226 ; temple 
of Amphiarausy 226. 

' , island, 266. 

Mt,, Melosy 154. 

KALAVBIA, 237. 

KALAYSYTA, river, 255. 
KALIHASSIA, 127. 
EALLIPOLIS, 100. 
KALOMEEOS, the, 243. 
KALYSOH, 265 ; ruins of 

at Kurt-Aga, 265. 
KALYMHOS, 129. 

Means of Commnni- 
eation : By Hellenic Co.'s 
Steamers (from Smyrna) 
to Messina and back 
every fortnight. 

XALYVES, 143. 
KAIWAKI, 255 ; rains of 

Pellene, 255. 
KAJEEKITZA, river, 250. 
KAHETA, 30. 
KAFALASKI, Cape, 267. 
KAITDZLI, 223. 
SLAJn, peak of, 23 1 ; river, 

240. 
EAKI KASTELLZ, 147. 
KAKTA&A ,SUt., Suez 

Canal, 58. 
KAITTAka (Cyprus), 

castle and monastery, 

183. 
KAPOXTBIAH, 41. 
KAEADA8H, Cape, 83. 
KA&AeOL, 285. 
KAEATHAIA, Keos, 152. 
KA&AVOSTASZ, road- 
stead, 250. 
KAEDAMYLA, site of, 244. 
KATtBTTRglTZA, 223 ; 

ruins of Opu.«, 223. 
KAENTJS, 266. 
XAEPAS promontory, 162, 

183. 
KAXUB hill, 268. 
KAKTA, ascent of Mt. 

Olympus, 215. 
KAEYISb, the, oa Mt. 

Athos, 114. 
KABYSTOS in Eubcea, 

marble, 227. 
KA88IK, Pasha, 94. 
XA8TEI, gulflet, 222 ; 

rains of I^rymna, 225; 
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katabothra of Kepbissus 

river, 323. 
XA8TE0, 135, 127. 
XASTUS, Mta., 266; b- 

land, 366. 
XATABOTHBOK, 221 ; 

funeral pyre of Hercules, 

•221. 

XATAKOLO, 247, 248. 
KATEKIHA, 214. 
KAt^MElTE, Mikra, 155 ; 

Nea, 155; Palaia, 155* 
KAYO ESIO, 87. 
XlDEOK, river, 69. 
XEKEK, or Thymbrius, 

river, 104. 
KXKOEBEJE, 235, 358; 

«Batb of Helen,' 235, 

258. 
KSOS (Zva), 151. 
XXFEALI, Cape, 344, 267, 
XSPHALOS, Cape, 153. 
KBPHI8SUS, river, 338, 

233. 
XSSAHIDHI, 218 ; ruins 

of Easthanea, 318. 
KEKKA, valley, near Zara, 

309; river, 309; falls 

of tho, 3 1 r. 
XEHKElf A islands, 41* 
KEEOTIAir, 40. 
XSBYASABA baj, 379; 

ruins of Limncea, 379. 

KHARATA, 31, 33. 

Xha&yati, 339. 

KHELIBOKIA, Cape, 86. 
XHOKAIB tribe, 39. 
KHRT80B0GHIATI8SA, 

177. 
KIKOLO8 (Argentieba), 

island, 153 ; rock of Po- 

lino, 153. 
KIBYST SL-EVSB (KlB- 

jath-Jearim), 58. 

XI88AYO, 317. 

KI8TAOHE, 309; Greek 
convent and churcb of 
Archangelo, 309. 

KITI, cburch, 169. 

KITKIE8, 344. 

KLEBSB, marble quarries, 

13- 
KLSK, 33r. 

KVSMI8, Mt, 322« 

r, 309. 



KOKKINO, 333. 

KOLOS8S (Cyprus), 171 ; 
town, cburch, 171 ; 
Church of St. George, 
I -J I, See Colossi. 

KOBX88IA, 153. 

KOBONE, remains of, 344. 

KOS, gulf of, 87. 

(Stanco), island, 1 39. 

Heaxui of Commiuii- 
oation : By Hellenio Co.*s 
SUamers (from Smyrna) 
to Messina every fort- 
night. 

temple of iEscu- 



lapius, 139. 
KOTJXKALSH, no. 

KEUI, 106. 

KBAPAK, island, 313. 
KBATHIS, river, 355 ; 

valley, 355. 
JCBSXISHI, cape and 

harbour, 341. 
XBI88A, 361. 
KBI88EAN Gulf, the, 260, 

361. 
KTIKA, 176. 
KXTKLIA,! 7 3. See Paub A- 

Paphos. 

Kuleb: boghaz, 85. 

KXXinjPELI, bay, 350. 

KUBIAT islands, the, 41. 

KTrBEULA, Mt., 342. 

KUBNA lake, 144. 

KUTSOBO, Mt., 353. 

KTEEO, 178. 

KTLLEEE, Mt., 231, 346. 

XYH08TTBA promontory, 
336. 

KYHTJB, ruins of, 333. 

XTPABI88IA, site of, 347. 

KYBEEIA, 164, 179 ; 
Saint Hilarion, 179 ; 
Bellapais abbey, 180; 
ruined castle of Buffa- 
vento, 180. 

EYBENIA, Mts., 161. 

KYTHH08 (TiiERMlA) is- 
land, 153 ; harbours, 
153; port of St. Irene, 
153 ; warm springs, 153. 
163, 183. 



LABYBIFTH, the Cretan, 

147. 
LAOnriAB promontory, 

■344. 

LA008TA, island, Dalma* 
tia, 331. 

LAOTJ88S, or Rabbit is- 
lands, 133. 

LAKONIAir, gulf, 242. 

'LAKIA, 331 ; gulf of, 231. 

LAKP8AXI (Lampsacus), 

lOI. 

LAPITH08 (Lapitho), 

Cyprus, 170; Acheropiti 

convent, 179. 
Lappa, or Lampe, 144. 
LABI88A, 219. 

LABNAXA, 168. 

Population: 7827; of 
which 1966 are Moham- 
medans, and 5891 Chris- 
tians. 

Hotel Ghtucis, clean, 
fare indifferent; a good 
Club. 

No English Church; 
service at house of Com- 
missioner. 

Means of Communi- 
cation : A. Austrian 
Lloyd's Steamers from 
Constantinople to Alex- 
andria touch on Wed. 
On the return voyage on 
Tues. B. Messigeries 
Marititnes Steamers touch 
weekly, on voyage from 
Marseilles to Alexandria. 

Coal obtainable, 50 frs. 
per ton. 

LATOMI, 135. 
LATBOIJV, 58. 

LATTAKIA, 80, 81. 
Population: 10,000. 

British Vioe-Consnl : 

Nicolas Vitali. 

Means of Conunnni- 
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cation : Steamers of ifes- 
sageries MarUimeSf and 
of the Russian Co., call 
on alternate weekf. Eng- 
lish steamers frequently. 

"LATTBIUK, 327. 

Laya-stkbaxs of Et- 
na, 435-38. 
Xazabtts, St., 168. 

LAZABEO, S.,yenice, 3 56. 

Lebanon, Mt., 80 ; Cedar 

Forest, 80, 

LEBSA, 45. 

LEFGHIVO, 285. 

LEFTOXABYA, site of an- 
cient Pimplea, 215. 

LEOEOEN, 350. 

Population: 100,000. 

H.IL Consnl: Lieut. 
H. E. O'Neill, K.N. 

English Church, see 
text ; Kev. R. H. Irvine. 

Hotels: Grand Hotely 
on the Viale Regina Mar- 
gherita, opposite Pan- 
caldi Baths, excellent ; 
H. du Nord; and H, and 
Restaurant Giapponi, on 
Via Vitiorio Emanuele. 

Tramway from Ar- 
denza (Grand Hotel) to 
KI7. Station. 

Cabs : 1 f r. the coarse, 
1*50 fr. per hour. 

Taohts lie in the old 
harbour, opposite office 
of Captain of the Port. 

Means of Communi- 
cation: A. Navigazione 
Generate Italiana. i. 
Tues. n. (from Genoa) 
to Na)>les, Messina, and 
Alexandria, arr. Mood, 
noon; Fi*i. n. (fi'om 
Alexandria) to Genoa, 
arr. Sat. m. ii. Wed. n. 
(from Genoa) to Sicily, 
Greece, Constantinople, 
and Odessa, arr. 2nd Sat. 
,ni. Another line every 
fortnight, iii. Sat. aft. 



LEBKOBiS^-eentd. 

(from Genoa) to Sicily, 
Adriatic, Trieste, and 
Venice, arr. 2nd Thurs. 
iv. Frid. mdnt. (from 
Genoa) to Cagliari and 
Tunis, r. Tues. aft. (from 
Genoa) to Maddalena, 
lie, Cagliari, and Paler- 
mo, vi. Thurs. aft. (from 
Genoa) to Portotorres, 
W. coast of Sardinia, and 
Cagliari. viz. Sund. m. 
(from Genoa) to C»pracia, 
Bastia, &e., and Porto- 
torres, arr. Mond. aft. 
viii. Sand. m. to Porto- 
ferraio, Piombino, Rio 
Marina, Porto Longone, 
arr. Sund. n. ix. Wed. 
m. to Gorgona, Capraia, 
and other Tuscan islands, 
to Santo Stetano, arr. 
Thurs. aft. B. Compag- 
nie Insulaire (F. Morelli 
4r Cie,). i. Wed. noon, 
for Bastia and Mai*seilles, 
arr. Frid. m. ii. Thurs. 
mdnt., for Bastia, Nice, 
Marseilles, arr. Sat. n. 
iii. Sat. n., for Bastia, 
arr. Mon. aft. C Cf-m- 
pagnie F^issinet Wed. 
aft., Bastia and Nice, arr. 
Sat. m. 

LBKNOff (Staumeke) is- 
land, 122; ports, 123; 
hot spring, 123; Kas- 
tron, 123. 

LENTINI, or Bfviere lake, 
Sicily, 440. 

, town of, 429. 

Population: 16,646. 

Hotels: Leone d'Oroj 
Vittoria. 

LEONFOBTS, 424. 

LBPANTO, 263; battle of, 

263. 
LEPTIS HAONA» 45. 
LEBOABA, 412. 
LEBIOI, 354. 
LEB08, island, 129. 



I1BSBO8, 123. See MiTT'' 

LENE. 

L^SINA, island, 321. 

LESSEFS, M. Ferdinand 
de, founder of the Suez 
Canal, 55. 

Lethe, river, supposed 
site of, 47. 

LETOJANNI, 430. 

Lett, St., 14. 

LEVCADIA, 267. 
LETJCE£, 141. 
LETTGAS, 267. 
LSTJCIHNE, 285. 

LEYANT, 496. 
LBYANZOv 422. 
LEYENS, 490. 

LEYIE, 479. 

Population: 2010. 
Anherge, poor. 

lEYZA, 178. 
LEYSINA, 234. 

LICATA, or AUGATl, 
4:^4- 
Popnlation; 17,565* 

British Yice-Consnl ; 

Alphonse Giglie. 

Inn : The ImerOy fair. 

Coasting Strs. weekly^ 
between Palermo aiid 
Syracuse;. 

LIEEBI LAKE, 333. 
I<ILTB(ETIX, site of> 431. 

LIMA8S0I, 1 70. 

No Hotel. A good Eng- 
lish dnb. 

Means of Commnnl- 
cation : Austrian Lloyd*s 
titeamers from Alexandria 
to Constantinople touch 
on Tuesday. 

LIKBABA, Mt. (Sar- 
dinia), 389. 
LiNOXrETTA, Cape, 386. 
UPABA, 392.-. . . 
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UPABI, or JEOLIAV IS- 
LANDS, and USTIGA, 

391. 

TXQM 

StromboU . • .191 

Panaria • • • 191 

Salina . . • i9i 
Lipari ... J92 

Pignataro . • • I92 

Vulcano • • •192 

Filicadi . . .39) 

Aliciidi . . . i9J 

UPIZZA, 292. 
LIP8OETJTALI, 332 ; seat 
. of Xeries, 232. 
LlPSOFYBOO, promon- 
tory, 268. 
LI8CIA torrent, 389. 

LI8SA, 312. 

Bzitiflli Coiu. Agent: 

Sevafino Topi5. 

Means of Commnni- 
. cation: Two SUamers 
weekly each way, one 
from Trieste and the 
other from Fiume, call- 
ing at various porte. 

LISSTJS, site of, 287. 
LITHAdHA, Cape, 227; 

ruins of Daphnus, 222. 
IJWO, 320. 
LtXTJSI, 275 ; ruins of 

Pale, 275. 

Locusts in Cyprus, 163* 
LOITSCE, 293I 
LOK£IS, the Western, 262. 
LOBXNZO, S., 417. 
LOKETO, 299, 340; the 

Holy House, 340. 
LOTOPHAai, the, 42. 
LOTFIS, ST., 34. 
LTFOENTTTM, 543. 

Luoieti;a, 312. 

LXFOEINTTS, lake, 347. 
Luke, St., monastery of, 

Aspraspitia, 260, 261. 
LUKU, river, 240. 

Lumo, 467. 
Luna, Gulf of, 351. 

LUBI, 464. See also 

- Piazza. 

LUTSAXI, 259; baths, 

3.59. 
LTOOS, river, 1 7 1. 



LTOUS fLUMXN, 78. 
LTKABBTTU8, Mt., 339, 
331. 

Ltkostoxo (Yale op 
Tempe), 316. 



XAALAKA, cisterns at, 

35. 

MAOOXES, }82. 

Looanda Jfttrgia, toler- 
able. 

XA00F8ISA of Ptolemy, 

37i. 
IIASDALS]!^ A (LA), 3B8. 

Meaaa of Conunnni- 
eation : Aav. Gen, Itali- 
ana, i. (From Genoa) 
along W. coast of Sar- 
dinia to Cagliari and Pa- 
lermo, Wed. m. (From 
Palermo, &c.) to Genoa, 
Tues. aft. ii. (From 
Genoa and Bastia) . to 
Porto Torres, Mon. m. 
(From Porto Torres) to 
Genoa, Wed. n. 

ICADONNA BELLA OUAB- 
DIA ON CAFE VEBDE, 
366 

XAONISI peninsula, 440. 

XAOUELONNE, eh., 501. 

MAHADZA, 41. 

KAEXOODZEH Canal, 53. 

]CAHON,5i8 

FAOB 

Exoareions >— 
Talayots of TrepQo6, 

Torelld. Gomia and 

Talat6^-T)aU 519-5M 
San Luis, San Gle- 

mfnte . • . 514 
ViUa Carlos and the 

rains of San Felipe 524 
ToCiudadela . . 524 
.Alayor . . •525 
Talayot of Torralba 525 
Mount Tore . .526 
San Carlos • •526 
Hercadel . . 527 
Ferrerias . . 527 

ILUVA, district, 343, 343. 



XAITO bay, loi. 



XAJOXCA, 
LOBOA, 504« 



or 



Palma 

Bellver Castle 

Raxit, Chateau of 

Valdemosa 

Miramar • 

Manacor . 

Ari& 

La Pubblo . 

Alcudia Bay 

Pollensa . 

Soller 



PAGB 

► 505 
. 90A 

* 9^ 

► 509 

► 510 

I 511 

. 511 

. 511 



KAZABSEA, 32a 
MAKHEBA, 162. 
XAKBI, islet, 265 ; the 

Dulichinm of Homer^ 

265. 
MAKBI (TeLXESSUbX 874 
XAKBO TEIKHO, 146; 

excavations, 146. 
KAZBONISI, 327. 

Kaxbtplaoi, rtng^ 

259. 

ICAL TEPEE hill, I03. 
KALABAT, Cape, 9. 

XALAftA, 547. 

Population: 116,143. 

H.B.X. Conral : Alet« 
ander Finn, Esq. 

Hotela: Grand Hotel 
de Romoy on the Alameda ; 
ffotel Nuevu, on the 
Mole ; Hotel Inglaterra 
and Hotel del IJuropa* 
Also several second-rate 
Spanish Casas de Pupilos* 
An -English hotel about 
to be built beyond the 
Cemetery. 

English Consular 
Clulplain: Rev. T. IL 
Twist, M.A* Divine ser* 
vice in a room at No. 7^ 
Calle Vendeja. 

English Cemetery ; 

See text. 

Xeans of Conmran^ 

eation: Two lines of 

iSpanish steamers twice a 

week for Marsalles, 

•ing^ at Aimeria and 
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XALAGA — contd . 
ports. A steamer of the 
Compofjnte Transatlart- 
ti^ue weekly from Oran 
to Gibraltar and Tangier, 
and vice versa. Occa- 
sional communications 
with the U.S. by means 
of the AncJior and other 
Unes. 

Bailway Commnniea- 
tion with every part of 
Spain. A new line is in 
progress connecting Bo- 
badilU with Algeciras 
(for Gibraltar). 

JCALAMOGCO, island, 330 ; 

Lido, 330. 
MALATHBIA, ancient 

Dium, 214 ; stadium and 

theatre, 214. 
HALEA, Cape, 34T. 
JIALEYESI, Malvoisie, or 

Malmsey, district, 136, 

148. 
KALEVO, Mt., 240. 
KALFI, 324. 
HALIAO QULF, the, 221. 

MALTA, 187-193. 

Popnlation: 149,782. 

Oovemor and Com- 
mander- in -Chief: Lt.- 
Gen. Sir Henry D'Oyley 
Torrens, K.C.B. 

Naval Commander^in- 
Cliief: 

Admiral Superinten- 
dent of Dockyard : Rear- 
Admiral Robert Gordon 
Douglas, R.N. 

Consnl II.S. A. : J. 

Worthington, Esq. 
JtALTSKPO, Oanale di, 

305. 
Kanaoob, 511. 

HANDEI port, 227. 

Xahpbedonia, 340. 

Locanda di Don Mi- 
chele, 

MAVGAHO, 431. 

[IHO, 308, 320. 



MASATASSA valley, 178. 
XARATHOK bay, 226 ; 

plain, 226; batleof, 227. 
MABATH0KI8Z, 242. 
MABATTSA, 422. 
MABEOCEIAl, river, 338. 
KABEOTIS, lake, 50. 
MABE FIOOLO, lake, 343. 
HABIKEZZA, the, 327. 
MABINO, SAlr, 339. 
UABXOBA, Sea of, 99. 
HABKABIGA, 49. 
UABKABIGE, 87. 
MABPES8A, Mt., marble 

quarries (Lychoitis), 157. 
MABBTJBITJ, 379. 

UABSALA, 42 T. 
Population: 40,251. 
British Vioe-Consnl : 

Charles F. Gray, Esq. 

Hotels : Albergo Cen- 
trales near a very fair 
restaurant; Locanda del 
Leone, dirty ; Trmacria, 
tolerable. 

English Chnroh : Near 
the establishments. No 
regular Chaplain. 

Means of Commnni- 
oation : Ifav, Gen. Itnli- 
ana, i. (From Palermo) 
to Tunis, Wed. aft.; 
(from Tunis) to Palermo, 
Sat. even. ii. (From Pa- 
lermo) to Syracuse, Sat. 
m. ; (from Syracuse) to 
Palermo, Wed. m. 

HABSEILLXS, 496. 

Population : 373,000. 

H.B.H. Consnl : C. G. 
G. Perceval, Esq. 

English Chnroh: 

No. 100, Rue Sylvabelle. 
Rev. T. C. Skegg, M.A., 
Consular Chaplain. 

Sailors* Home: 104, 
R. de la Rdpublique. 

Hotels: Grand H. de 
Marseille; Grand H. de 
Nbailles; Grand B. du 
Louvre et de ia Pais ; JS. 



MAB8EILLES— coii<(2. 

des Colonies ; H. <f Orli ms; 
H, de C Univers ; H. d't 
Petit Louvre; Terminus 
H. at Rly. Stn. 

Means of Commnnica- 
tion: Frequent steamers 
leave Marseilles for every 
part of the Mediterra- 
neau. Consult the pub- 
lished bills of the several 
companies in the Livret 
Chaix for the month. 

Bailways to every 
part of France, see al$o 
Livret Chaix, Trains 
run direct to Calais 
during the winter season, 
passing through Paris by 
the Circular rly. 

Coal abundant; cost, 
about 33 frs. per ton. 
Cook's Office : 43, B. 

Noailles. 

MABSHAir, 7. 
MABTEEH, 6. 

MABTIHO, S. (SlClLV), 
406 ; mineral springs 
(Sardinia), 385. 

MABTINSKICA, 300. 

MABTYBS, African, 35. 

MASCALI, 431. 

MASCABA, 13. 

MASSILIA, 496. 

MATAPAIT, 242, 243. 

MATITJH, 146. 

MAimiZIO, Porto, 365. 

MAUSOLTIS, tomb of, at 
Halicarnassus, 87. 

MAYBONOBTJS, Mt., 255. 

MAYBO-yUKI, or < Black 
Mountain,' 217. 

MAZZABA, 421. 

Popnlation : 13,505. 

British Yioe-Consnl : 

Vito F. Verderame. 

Looanda Garibaldi; L. 

di Afazzara, Albergo Cen^ 

trale, 
M'BEEB, 7; hantingi 7. 
MSDnrKA, 4. 
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ICBSJEBDA, river/ 30. 
METESSOTJB, 13. 
XSGAIiO-EASTBOH, or 

Candia, 145 ; excursions 
from, 147. 

MEGALOPOLIS, ruins of, 

247. 

IDSaAKISI, island, 268. 

MEOASA, 234; ruins of 
Nisaea, 234; island of 
Minoa, 234. 

MEQASA HYBLJBA, 440. 

MEOASPELAIOK, monas- 
tery of, 255. 

Meqiste, 87. 

Merlins, 325. 

MELEDA (Melita), is- 
land, 321. 

MELIBiEA, 217. 

KELIDONI, 144; cavern, 
the tomb of 300 Chris- 
tians, 144, 145. 

XELILLI, 440. 

HELOS ISLAHD, 153 ; the 

• Venus deMilo, 154; Mt. 
Kalamos, 154; Kastron, 

154. 

MENDEEE, or Scamander 
river, 109, no. 

MEKIDI, 286. 

MEKOKCA, island of, 5 13 ; 

.Port of Mahon, 513; 
Mahon, 514; the Tala- 
yots, 519-524, 525 ; San 
Carlos, 526; Ferrerias, 

.537; Ciudadela, 527. 

MSNTON, 483. 

Fopalation: 11,000. 

Britisli Yioe-Gonsnl : 
Charles Palmaro. 

Hotels : In the centre : 
Grand JT. de Mentoriy R. 
St. Michel; H, Vitoria, 
Av. Victor Emmanuel ; 
H, Westminster; H, Cen- 
tral; H. du Midi, Pro- 
menade du Midi. To 
the West, furthest from 
the sea: II. de GerUve ; 
H, de Malte; If. de 
Venise et d'Angleterre ; 
S, SpUhdide, and many 
others. To the East: 
Orand ff, des Anglais; 



MBNTON—con^d 

ff. dTtalie; H. Bellevue 
(Christ Ch. in Gardens) , 
a. d*Helvetie; H. Beau 
Eivage ; H. Santa Maria, 
and many others. 

Many Fensioxui and 
Furnished Honses to let. 

English Churches : 
Christ Ch., E. Bay, Rev. 
W. Y. Thompson, M.A. ; 
St. John's Ch., W. Bay, 
Rev. W. D. West, D.D. 

Fresbyterian Chnrch : 
Above H. d'ltalie. 

Doctors: (Oct. to May) 
Dr. Siordet, Dr. Marriott, 
Dr. Fitzhenry, Dr. Ken- 
dall, Dr. Sewell. 

Means of Commnni- 
cation : Hellenic Com- 
pany's Str, to Siphnos, 
Serphos, and Syra, Thurs. 
m. and back. 
UENZALEE SALT-LAEE, 

55-56. 
MEBCAI)EL,52 7. 
HEKDJI, plain, 48. 
MEBLEBA, island, 284. 
HEBSA-EL-ElEBIB, 13. 

MEBSINA, 83. 

Population: 5000. 
British Vice-Gonsul: 
A. N. Lykiardopulo. 

Two Hotels, tolerably 
good. 

Means of Communi- 
cation: A. The Mes- 
sageries Maritimes Strs, 
(from Beyrout, Cyprus, 
Tripoli, Lattakia, Alex- 
andretta) to Smyrna, 
every alternate Sat, m. 
(From Smyrna) to Bey- 
rout, &c., every alternate 
Mond. even. B. The 
Bussian Steamers also 
call every fortnight from 
and to the same ports. 
C. Bell's Asia Minor 
Steamers run weekly be- 
tween Mersina and Alex- 



ISSBBlTXA'—contd. 
andria, and between 
Mersina ^ and Smyrna ; 
calling at Selepkia, Ana- 
monr, Allaya, Adalea, 
Rhodes, and various 
Greek islands. D. The 
Egyptian Khedivieh Strs, 
run weekly between 
Mersina and Alezandriay 
calling at the Syrian 
ports. E. The Turkish 
Makhsooseh Company also 
call irregularly. 

Bailway to Adana. 
Also a good carriage- 
road, 2} hrs. 

MESHKLA, 142. 
MESOLONOI, 25 1, 264. • 
MESOBEA, plain, 1 78. 
MEB&E.KE, ruins of, 244; 
gulf of, 244. 

MESSINA, 425. 

Fopulation: 126,497. 

British Vice-consul : 

P. E. Rainford, Esq. 

Hotels: A. Trinacria, 
Strada Garibaldi, with 
view on the quay ; Belle 
Vue, do. do. ; La Vittoria, 
Strada Garibaldi ; Al' 
bergo di Venezia, Strada 
del la Neve. 

English Church Ser- 
Yice is held in the 
German Church, Rev. 
J. J. Varnier. 

There is an English 
Cemetery near the cita- 
del, granted during the 
occupation by Ferdinand 
II., in which many 
English officers and sol- 
diers are buried. 

Means of Communi- 
cation: Numerous lines 
of the Soc. Navig. Gen, 
Ital. touch here. Consult 
tables. 

MESTJBATAy Cape, 45. 
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.peniii8uls,356y 

257. 
XSTHOHX, 245. 

MITH, 75. 

XSTZIKSLI, Mt., 86. 

quarries of, 53. 

»0, bay, 243. 

HSZZO, Canale di, 309. 

MILIS, 38a 

HILVA, port of Brazza, 

320. 

XlHOA, 230. 

tELLO, valley, 149. 

(Majorca), 

510. 

UlSSSrun prom., 347. 

WTTLEirS, 123. 

Britisli Vico-Oonnil: 

Frederick Hadkin8on,£8q. 

Hoans of Commnai- 
: estion: A. Austricm 
Lloyd's Steamers (from 
Constantinople) to Alex- 
andria call every alter- 
nate Sunday. B. Egyp' 
Uan Mail Steamers also 
' call each way between 
the same places weekly. 
^ €. Fraissenet Line* From 
Marseilles calla weekly. 

XHAXBEA (Castbo), I24» 
308 .; plan of, 209. 

Hosov, 245, 

XOHAMHEDIA, 36. 
MOLTKSITXX, ruins, 263. 

XOHACO, 484* 

 Harbour, history, 
484 ; described, 484 ; 
Gondamine, 485 ; Monte 
Carlo, 485 ; Mt. Agel, 
Turbia, 485 ; Esa, 486. | 

Hotels: At La Con- 
damine, H. des Bains; 
H. Condamine; IT. Beau 
S^ourf K Beau Site; 

 ff.des Grangers, Princes' 
Beau Bivage, 

Doetors:; Drs. Fish- 
- bourne, Fitzgerald, 
Hutchinson, Pickering. 

,TheHaxbo«r is much 



exposed to easterly 
winds, but with westerly 
winds it affords good 
shelter for small vessels 
in from 6 to 8 fms. 

KONA8TIK, 41. 
XONSKYASIA, bay of, 
241 ; town, 241* 

Monet, xvit. 

XON OIBSLLO, 434« See 
Etna. 

XONBEALS, 405; cathe- 
dral, 405 ; Benedictine 
convent, 406. 

KON8 ATTBETJS, 3 1 1, 424. 

CANICTJS, 412. 

PAPTTA, 26. 

MONT8XBBAT, monas- 
tery of, 534. 

XOKTAOHA CHANHXL, 
305. 

XOHTX GAKPAVA, 368. 

KOKTS GABLO, 4B5. 

Eoteli : GroAd H, Con- 
tinental; H, des Anglais; 
H. Mitropoie; H, de 
Paris; if. Monte Carlo; 
K Windsor. 

-^ — CASTELIO, 370* 

— CaiSTO, 3 70. 
INOTTDINE, 480. 

HAOOIOfiB, 412; 

ascent of, 3cx>. 

mSBO, 273; ascent 



0^.275. 

D'OBO, 453* 

FSLLXOKINO, 408. 

— - BOTOBDO, ascent of. 



474- 



423. 



SAN GirnJANO, 



STELLO, 464. 
VECCHIO, lead 

mines, 379. 
KONTI, 38B. 
XONTI BOSSI, 438* 
tfOBEA (Lesbos), 124. 

, the, 235, 247. 

XOBES, 385. 
HOBIAH, Mi.» 59. 
KOBLAOGA CANALE 

SELLA, 303. 



XOBNOPOTAXO PLAIV, 

263. 
KOBOSAOLLA, 476* 
KOBPHOir, 178. 

MOBTEB Island, 309* 

XOSES' WELL8, 58. 
MOSTAOANEM, 14- 
XOTTA (S. ANASTASIA), 

424. 
XOTYA„ 4^2- 
MOTTDANIA, 99. 
XOTTPfLON, r6l. 
UXJLO LlOHTH0n8E,3l2. 
HTXNYCHIA, 229. 
HXIBANO, 336. 
MTrBNIE3, 140, I42« 
MITBTO, 281. 
HUBVIEDBO, 5 3 7. 
HYEENiB, ruins of, 239; 

treasuries of Atrevs, 

239 ; Agamemnon's tomb, 

240. 
XTZONOS ISLAND, TSa 
XYBA, ruined city of, 86. 
MYBON, St., 148; wine, 

148. 

>, 266, 278. 



KAPIO, 156. 

NAOABA POINT, lo6. 

NAHB BEYBOUT, 76. 

NAHB EL-EELB, 75 ; 
inscriptions and sculp* 
tures, 76-78 ; stelae, 78. 

river, 78. 

valley of, 78 ; cav- 
erns, 78. 

itahphanion, St., 35. 

KANOS, Mt., 293. 
NAPLES, 344* 

PAOB 

Ports, Plan for seeing. 345 

fompeii . . • J45 

Qrotto of PozzuoU • 347 

Virgil, Tomb of. . 146 

SoUatara, the . . J47 

Palaces and GhurclMS. 14< 

Hercolaneum . • J48 

Vesuvius . • . i^S 

Ezcnrakms . . 349 

Population :.507,269. 
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HAPLES — contd. 

H.B.V. Consul : Capt. 
E. H. B. Hartwell, R.N. 

Consnl, Tr.S.A. : — 

Cmnphansen, £sq. 

Hotels: Grand HStel; 
H, de la Grand Bretagne^ 
on the Chiaia. H, de 
Vesuve; H, Boyal des 
UtratigerSf on the Chia. 
tamone. These are in 
the town, and are less 
healthy than those situ- 
ated on higher ground, 
such as H, Bristol and 
J^arker^s H. Many plea- 
sant villas and boarding- 
houses at Posilipo, and 
along the Corso Yittorio 
£manuele» 

Church of England : 
Christ*^ Oh. in the Via 
San Pasquale, Rev. H. T. 
Barfe, M.A. The site 
was given by the Italian 
Government. Presby' 
terian Ch. in the Largo 
di Oappella Vecchia, 
No. 2. 

HeauB of Communi- 
oation : A. Navigazime 
Generale Italiana. To all 
parts of the Mediterra- 
nean and Black Sea, as 
well as to the East. 
Consult published tables. 

B. Steamers to Procida 
and Isc.hia twice daily in 
summer ; once in winter. 

C. To Pon^a and Capri, 
daily in summer. Con<< 
suit local advertisements. 

D. Anchor Line. Naples 
to New York. Glasgow 
to Naples. E. Orient 
Line, London to Naples 
fortnightly. London to 
Australia vii Naples, 
fortnightly. F. Ley- 
lands*. Liverpool to 
Naples fortntly. Glynn. 
Liverpool to Naples 
fortnightly. H. P. and 



'SABlSB-^eofUd. 

0. Steamers, Occasion- 
ally several other lines. 

International Hospi- 
tal, Yia Tasso, Corso 
Yittorio Emanuele. A 
fine building in a splen- 
did situation. Private 
rooms for 1st and 2nd 
class paying patients. 
Sailors and 3rd class 
patients at a nominal 
chaise. Mainly depend- 
ent un voluntary contri- 
butions. 

Xesan. Thoi. Cook ft 
Co/b branch office, Piazza 
dei Martini. 

KAPOLEOV L, birthplace, 
452. 

KAKEBTA, river, 321. 

HAXT, Cape, 344, 

NATTPAKTirB, 263 ; battle 
of Le panto, 263. 

KATTPLIA, 238 ; for- 
tresses, 238 ; Burj is- 
land, 238. 

NAVAEIHO (Neoka- 

stron), 245 ; Ibrahim 
Pasha, 245 ; battle of, 
246. 

KAZ08, 156. 
* Keang of Comimini- 
oation : Hellenic Com-' 
pany's Steamer (from 
Syra) every Mond. and 
Frid. to Santorin and los. 

— emery quarries, 156. 

(Sicily), 43 i. 

NEA HIHTZELA (Am^- 

liopOlis), 220. 
NESA, 123. 
KEDA, river, 247. 
NlsaEE, Cap, 29. 
KEOEO, Cape, 7 ; mount, 

7; river, 7. 
llEOE0P0irTE,.224- 
NEO CHOEO, or HSA- 

POLIB, 149* 
NEO'PAPHOS, 176. 
NEPIUHB, Tsnarian, 

temple of, 248. 
NEEIT09, Mt., 271. 



msiTTEAL OBOTTHD, 7, 
HICAEIA IBLAHB, 125. 

inCE,487. 

ExcnrBions : 

amies . , • 489 

St. Pons. . # 4^ 

Fontaine du Temple 489 
Ch&teau de S. Andr^» 

Falicon . « 489 

Monts Chauve « 489 

Gros , . • 490 

Hepaticas, Valley of 4S9 

Mt, Vinaigrter « 490 

Villelranche . • 486 

Mt. Femu • • 4B7 

Population; 78,000. 

H.B.M Consul : Jamee 
C. Harris, Esq. 

Hotels: H. de$ Jn» 
glais; H, d*Angleterre ; 
H. de la Grande Bre* 
tagne; H, de France; 
H, de la M^iterranee; 
H,,de Luxembourg; H, 
Chauvin; H, de Borne ; 
Grand Hotel; H, de 
Ifice, At Carabacelt J?. 
de Paris, Grand H^ de 
Nice, and many others. 

Pensions: P, An* 
glaise; Villa Gavin; P. 
ToreUi; P. Prmceas 
Boyal, 

English ChuxehM: 
Ch. of the Holy Trinity^ 
Rev. J. F. Langford,M.A.; 
Christ Ch.y Carabacel, 
Rev. C. M. A. Tower, 
M.A.; American Ch, of 
the Holy Spurit ; Pre^y* 
terian Ch. 

Doctors: Dr. Ashroore 
Noakes, 5, Promenade 
des Anglais ; Dr. W, 
Sturge, 29, Boulevard, 
Duboucage ; Dr. J, 6« 
Middleton. 

Eollond Hurting In< 

Btitute, Villa Kstradi^ 
Mont^ de Cimiez: Miss 
Woodcock. A most valu- 
able institution ; nursing 
sisters seut to every part 
of the M^diterraneaD- 
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Telegraphic address, 
** Woodcock, Nice." 

Xeans of Commimi- 
cation : Steamers for 
Bastia, Leghorn, Civita 
Vecchia, and Naples, 
every Wed. at 5 p.m. 

Goal may be had. 

T. Cook ft Son's Office, 
12 Quai Massena. 

HIOOLA, S. D'ABSVA,4I I. 
NIGOI6, 8., islet, 329. 
NIOOL6, Priory of, Bari, 

341. 
HICOPOLIS, ruins of, 280. 
NIOOLOSI, 438. 
NIZOBIA, 181-T83. 

- Hotels : Albert / Army 

and Navy, good ; Victoria, 
NXITFA-SALEHI, 418. 
NIC. See I08. 
KiSI, 344* 

NISISA ISLAND, 347. 
NISVORO) 118. 
FlSYROS, island, 129, 
KIZZA DI SICILIA, 430. 
NOIR, Cap, 20. 
NONZA, 466. 
NirORO, 384. 
KXTRAGHI in Sardinia, 

374,382, 383, 388,389. 



(EA, 44« 

CENIAD2B, ruins, 266. 

(Enttssje Islands, 245. 

(gTA, Mt. (Katabo- 
THRON), 221. 

CEttlus, 243. 
OOLASA of Pliny, 370. 
OKAS, Cape, 22. 

olcinitjm, 287. 
Oliaros (Antiparo) 
Island, 159. 

OLINTA,32o. 

OLONOS, peaks, 251. 

OLTMFETVK, rains, 445. 

OLYMPIA, ruins of, 248 ; 
famous games, 248 ; ex- 
cavations, 248. 

QLTKPTTS, Mt., ascent of, 
100; described, 214, 215 ; 
chapel of St. £lia6, 215. 



OMBLA, river, 324. 
ONEOLIA, 365. 

Ontjonathos, 242, 

OPHRYNION, 105. 
OPISO-AETO, 271, 

Opxjntian Gulf, 222. 

OPTJS, 223. 

OBAN, 12. 

Fopnlation: 59,377. 

British Vice-consul: 

A. Boozo, Esq. 

. Hotel Continental^ ex- 
cellent; jy. de la Paix. 

English Chnreh Ser- 
vice in the former. 

Means of Commnni- 
cation : A. Compagnie 
Transatlantique. i. For 
Marseilles, Tues., Wed., 
and Sat. even. ii. For 
Porte - Vendres, Cette, 
and Marseilles, twice a 
month, iii. Porte-Ven- 
dres and Carthagena, 
twice monthly, iv. For 
Malaga, Gibraltar, and 
Tangier, Frid. even. B. 
Navig. Mixte (Touache). 
For Marseilles and Cette, 
Wed. morn. C. Coni' 
paijnie Caillol et H, 3t, 
Pierre, For Marseilles, 
Wed. even. D. Com- 
pagnie Salinas, 1. For 
Carthagena and Alicante, 
Tues. aftern. ii. For 
Alicante direct, Frid. 
aitem. iii. For Almeria, 
Tues. aftern. E. Com- 
pagnie Acuila, For Al- 
meria, Tues. aftern. 

OREOS, 220. 
ORIOEN^ 72. 
ORISTANO, 379. 

PAOB 

Excursions : 

Mills . ' . . iSo 

Cabras . • . 180 

Thanxis, Bains of . jSs 

Caglleri . ' . « j8o 

Santa Lussniislii . j8o 
Fordongianns, Hot 

Springs of . • j8i 

Locanda Eleonora, 
rough bat cheap. 



OROBIS, 222. 

ORONTES BIYER, mouth 
of, 81. 

Oropo, 226. 

ORRI, 378. 

ORTHOLITHI, Mt., 221. 
OSCHIRI, 388. 
OSILO, near Sassari, 386. 
OSSA, Mt., 216. 
OSPEDALETTI, 366. 

Fopnlation: 1000. 

Hotel de h Heine, 

OSTEODES, 393* 
OTHONTTS, 285. 
OTJDSNA, ruins of, 3 7. 
Otjed AOTTIAT, 7. 
BENI 



waters, 24. 

DJOTTMIN, or river 



of Mater, 30. 

EL-KEBIR, or great 



or 



river, 28. 
EL-TEHOXn), 

Jews' river, 4. 

ER-REICEL, 8. 

EZ-ZAN (Tusca), 29. 

Melian, 37. 

TAZA, cave of, 23. 

T^OARKEN, 8. 

Z'HOVR, 23. 

OZIA ISLAND, 265. 
OZIERI, 388 ; Campo di, 

385. 



FABILLONIS, 379. 
FAGEOO, 422. 
FJBSTTJM, 349^ 
FAOf, 259. 
FAOASJB, ruins of, 219. 
FAOO, island, 300. 
FAOTJS, Mt., 88, 89. 
FALJEA - FAPHOS, 172; 

ruins of temples of 

Venus, 173. 

Faubo-Limissos, 170. 

See Amathus. 

Paljeopolis, 283. 
palbocaolia, 267. 

PALXOCASTRIZZA, 284. 
PALERIXO, 285, 286. 
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PALKKMO, 398-408. 



PAOB 



Sxcurelans : 

Monreale , , 405 

^Martino . . 406 

Baida . . 407 

Monte Pelegrlno . 408 

Population: 230,000. 

H.H. Coiunil : William 
Stigand, Ksq. 

Consia U.S.A. : Dr. P. 

Carroll. 

Hotels : H. des Palmes, 
via Stabile, immediately 
opposite the English 
Church, in a beautiful 
girden, complaints of 
high prices; Trinacrif, 
Via Butera, serious com- 
plaints of extortion ; If, 
de France, Piazza Marina ; 
H. Sanf Oliva, in the 
Piazza; S, Oliva, clean, 
frequented by invalids; 
■Mbergo Centrale, Corso 
Vitt. Emanaele ; Alb. at 
Pizzutto, Via Banderia, 
30. 

Engliflli Chnroli, Via 
Stabile, Rev. T. Dixon, 
D.D. 

Italian Free Glmrch, 
Palazzo Campofranco, 
Piazza Croce dei Vespri. 

Meani of Coxnmnni- 
catioxL : Numerous lines 

.of the Co. Navig, Gen, 
Italiana (formerly Florio- 
Rubattino) touch here, 
i. From Genoa to Smyrna, 
Constantinople, and 

Odessa, every fortnight. 

. ii. From Genoa to Salo- 
nica, Constantinople and 
Odessa, every alternate 
fortn. iii. From Genoa 
to Trieste and Venice, 
weekly, iv. To Marsala, 
&c., and Tunis, weekly. 
V. To various ports of 

' Sicily and Malta, weekly, 
vi. From Genoa to Cag- 

, liari, &c, vii. Along the 
coast of Sicily to Syra- 
cuse. 



PALEBMO— oonf(i 

Coal procurable, 40 to 
44 frs. per ton. 

Coxnmunicatiou by 
Land : Rly. to Girgenti ; 
to Catania, Syracuse and 
Messina ; and to Segesta, 
Castelvetrano, Mazzara, 
Marsala, Trapani, and 
• Cefalu. 

Tramways run all 
round Palermo. They 
start every 10 minutes. 
Carriages are cheaper 
here than in any other 
city of Europe. The 
course, 60 centimes. 

PALLAS ATEEKA, temple 

of, 228. 
PALLENE PSOKON- 

TORY, 110. 
PALUA, 505 ; excursions, 

508-513. 
PALMA&IA, island, 355. 
PAHIStrS, river, 244. 
PAMPHYLIA, Gulf of, 86. 
FANACHAICTJS, Mt., 251. 
PANAGIA, 440. 
PANARIA, 391- 
FANORMO, 150. 
FANORMTXS, 286, 398. 
FANTALEO, SAN, 422. 
PANTALEONE, pass, 284- 
PANTANO LAKE, 440. 
PANTELEXON, ST., 

monastery, 179. 
PANTELEIMOir, bay, 266. 

PAOLO, 344* 
PAPA CAPS, 249, 250. 
PAPHOS, 176. 
PARALIKIVI, lake, 
(CrpBUS), 180. 
, lake (Gbeboe), 224. 

PABEKZO, 293. 
Popnlation: 4000. 
Hotel: Mh Citta di 
Ti ieste. 

Means of Commnni- 
cation : Numerous strs. 
of the Austrian Lloyd's 
Co. tonch here. 
PABENZO church, 293. 



PABQA, 280. 
PABVASSTJS, Mt., 246; 

260 ; ascent of, 263. 
PABKES, Mts., 229, 23 3« 
PARBON, Mts., 231, 241* 

PABOS, 157. 

Means of Communi- 
cation : Hellenic Com^ 
pany*s Steamers from 
Syra every Mond. m. and 
Frid. m. 

marble quarries, 1 5 7, 

PARTINIOO, 417. 

PASEALOS, Cape, 261. 

PASMAK ISLAHD, 305, 
309. 

PASSOXARTIKO, 440. 

PASSPORTS, &c., xxvi. 

PATARA, ruins of, 87. 

PATHOS (Fating), island, 
128; monastery of St. 
John the Divine, 128. 

PATBAS, 251-254. 
Population: 30,000. 

British Consnl : T« 

Wood, Esq. 

Consul TT.S.A. : £d. 

Hancock, Esq. 

English Chaplain : 
Kev. Francis G. Mitchell, 
B.A. 

Hotels : Grand H^tel 
de Fatras ; Grand H, 
d'Angleterre ; If, Grande- 
Bretagne, and several 
smaller ones, those named 
very good. 

Coal from 37 to 44 ft^: 
per ton. 

A Breakwater is in 
course of construction 
by a French company 
which will make Patras 
harbour a very good one. 

Means of Commnni- 
cation: A. Narig„ Gent 
Ital, i. To Venice, Sat, n. 
ii. To Corfu and Brindisi, 
Tues. n. B. Austrian. 
Lloyd's, i. (From Trieste] 
to Constantinople, T^** 
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7ATBA8 — cotUd. 
*m. ; (from Ooastanti- 
Qople) to Trieste, Thurs. 
tir. ii. (From Trieste) 
(o Salonica and Constan- 
tinople, Mond. m. ; (from 
( Constantinople) to Trieste 

^and. ev. C. Navigation 

Ji Vapeur Ifell^ujue, i. 
(From Syra) to Corinth, 
Wed. m. •, (irom Corinth) 
to Syra, Wed. m. ii. 
(From Corinth) to Ithaca, 
Wed. m. ; (from Ithaca) 
to Corinth, Frid. m. iii. 
To Brindisi, Wed. n^ yii 

'Corfu, iv. To Corfu, vii 
Zante, &c, Sund. n. v. 
To Syra, vii Pirsus, 
Sund. m. vi. To Corfu, 
by Gulf of Arta, Tues. m. 

^ATEAS GULF, 249, 250. 

PATYCVS, 344* 

PAIJL'S BAT, St., and the 
Rocky Valley, 210. 

PAVLILXTniO, 381. 

FAX08, 280. 

Xaa^s of Commnni- 
eatiini: Navig. a Vap. 
ffeUeni'fve, (From Patras, 
Zante, and Cephalonia) 
to Corfu, Mond. aftn. 
(From Corfu) to Cepha- 
lonia, Zante, and Patras, 
Tues. ev. 

 , Port Gaio, 280; 
legend of Pan, 280. 

Fbsias BIYXB, 162. 

nOLIf 3^* 

Population: 8000. 

Eoteli: Grand Hotel; 
ff. Gargini. 

Tramway from Genoa. 

Snglish ChiiTcli : Chap- 
lain, Key. A. C. Jack- 
aon. 

, Villa Palavicini, 364. 
PEUOH, Mt., 218, 219. 
PBLLBBX, ruins of, 255. 
PBLOPOHHESTTS, the, 235 . 
PBHSSPIOADZA, 279. 
PsnUB, river, 216, 249. 



Pektadaottlov, Ht., 
164, 243. 

PEHTSUCirS, Mt., 227; 
229. 

PSPABETHOBfOr SKOPB- 
L08, island, 158; Giossa, 
158. 

PXPT8, 29. 

PXBA, or BIT OOHLOO, 
93 ; English memorial 
church, 94; convent of 
Dancing Dervishes, 94; 
Catholic and Armenian 
burial-grounds, 94. 

PEBA8T0, 335. 

PEBCOTE, river (BOUR* 
GHAZ-SOO), lOI. 

PEBOE, ruins otj 86. 
PEBBEGATTZ, 13. 
PEBPETTTA, St., 35. 
PESABO, 339. 
PETALA, 365 ; (Eniadae 

ruins, 266 ; Trikardho- 

Kastro, 266. 
PETALIDHI, 244. 
PHAEDBIASE8 BOCK8, 

the, 286. 
PHALEBTrX BAT, 228. 
PHABAE, 126. 
PHAVABI, 229; Khrais- 

kaki monument, 229. 
— , port, 284. 
PHABOS, site of, 5 1. 
PEASEUB, remains of, 86, 
PHEBA, 219. 
PHT PHABI, river, 264. 
PHIGALEIA, ruin? of, 247. 
PHTTiAPELPklA, ruins of, 

90. 

Philiatba, 347. 
phiuppbyille, 23. 

Population: 13,394. 

BritUh yiee-ConBvl : 
Monsieur Henri Tessier. 

Hotel d^ Orient, in the 
Square; H, Gibaud, in 
the street behind it. 

Heans of Commimi- 
eation: Steamers of Com' 
pagnie jyansatlantvfue. i. 
For Marseilles, Sun. n. 
ii. Djidjelli, Bougie, and 
Marseilles, Thurs, n. iii. 



Along coast to Algiers, 
Mond. aftn. iv. Bdne, 
Goletta, and Marseilles, 
Sun.[ n. 'v. Bone, Ajac- 
cio, . and Marseilles, 
Frid. n. 

Bailwaj to Constan* 
tine and on to Biskra. 
PHILLIPYILLE Bomaa 

reservoirs, 24. 

PHIKTIAS, site of, 45 1. 

Phooxa, 90. 

PHCEEICirSA, 393. 

Peolegabbbos (Polt- 

EA^DRO) island, 154. 
PHBIEES, port of, 271. 
PHTTKA, hill, 258. 
PHUBVI ISLABBS, 125. 
PIADHA, 235. 

PIANA, 464-47a 

Population : 1356. 

Hotol des Cakatche^ 
outside the village, good. 

Bilig^nee daily to join 
that from Y ico to Ajaccio 
at Sagone, 8 hrs., 3*50 fr. 

PIAHOSA, 368. 
PIAZZA (Limi), 464. 
Hdtel Continental, ex- 
cellent. 

PiDEAVBO (Epidaurus), 
236; sanctuary of £s» 
culapius, 236. 

PIBBICBOCE, 477. 

Population: 500. 

K^tel d*Orezza; Mme, 
Cotumb-ini, good. 

Diligences every day 
in the season to and from 
Bastia and Corte. 

PIEBIHOBTE, 431. 
PlETBO, San, 476. 
PIGHI, <the Wells,' 

144. 
PIOBA, baths, 366. 
PlOBATABO, 393. 
PIOBO, serra di, 447. 
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birthplace of 

Orpheus, 215. 
PIKE FOREST (Ba- 

venna), 338. 
Pnro, 466. 

Hotel Marcucci, poor. 

ITSHEUB, 228, 23a 

H.B.1C. Constil: Han- 
mer L. Dupuis, Esq. 

Hotel de St. Petera- 
hunj^ and several others. 

Vessels can coal ; cost 
alongside 23s. per ton. 

NumerouS*/S37kz// Steam 
Pleasure Boats for ex- 
cursions. 

UeaiiB of Commtmica- 
ti<m: A. Navigation a 
Vapeur HeU€n%que. Sti*s. 
to all parts of Greece. 

B. Austro-Himg. Lloyd* s. 
L (From Trieste) to Con- 
stantinople, Wed. ey. ; 
(from Constantinople) to 
Patras, Brindisi, and 
Trieste, Wed. m. ii. To 
Chios and Smyrna, Thurs. 
m. iii. (From Trieste, 

.&c.) to Syra, Salonica, 
&c., to Constantinople, 
Wed. aftn. ; (from Con- 
stantinople) to Fiume 

.and Trieste, Thurs. m. 

C. Nav, Gen, lUUiana, i. 
(From Genoa and Sicily) 
to Salonica and Constan- 
tinople every alternate 
Sat. m. ; (from Constan- 
tinople) to Salonica, 
Sicily, Naples, and Genoa 
alternate Frid. m. ii. 
(From Genoa and Sicily) 
to Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople every alternate 
Sat. m. ; (from Constan- 
tinople and Smyrna) to 
Genoa every alternate 
Frid. m. D. Several 
other lines. 

PIBAHO, 294. 

Popnlatioii : 9000. 
Hotel: Al Vapore, 
{Mediterra'nean.^ 



I, fountain of, 25 7. 
PISA, 353. 

Population: 37,705. 

Hdtel de Londres; 
Grand Hdtel; Vittoria 
Hotel, on the lAing 'Arno. 
Many Rly. Restaurants 
at the Stat. 

Chaplain: Rev. J. C. 
Erck, M.A. 

PlSATTBTIS, 339. 
PISSOITBI, 172. 
PITCH-WELLS in Zante, 

277- 

PlTHSCnSA, 350. 
PIZZO, 344. 
PLANGA, Cape, 312. 
PLAITEASIA, 368. 
PLATAKbHA CASTLE, 

215. 
PLATAiri, ch. of, 254. 

BIYEB, 412. 

PLATEATTZ, the High 

(Algeria), io. 

Platia Bay, 266. 

PLEISTUS, valley of, 261. 
PLEUBOK, remains of, 

265. 
PLOAOHE, 385. 
POBLET, monastery, 537. 

POLA, 295-297. 

Population: 20,000. 

Hdtel Eiboldi, near 
landing place ; Pavanello, 

Means of Commxmi- 
cation : Austrian Lloyd's 
Steamers, several times a 
week. Small steamers 
daily belonging to the 
Soc, Istriana di Nav, 

POLIS (Crete), 144. 

, port (Ithaca), 271. 

POLLASTBO, isle, 29. 

POLLEBSA, 572. 

POLTAin)BIUH, 222. 

POLTOABP, ST., martyr- 
dom, 89. 

POIYKABBBO, 154. 

POHABIA, 13. 

POKFBn, 345 ; its dis- 
covery, 346 ; sights, 346, 

POXFIIOPOLIB, 84. 



POKPBT'S pillar at Alex- 
andria, 52. 

POBS, ST., 489. 

POHT SE CAYATELLQ, 
481. 

LA CAHEBA, 4B1. 

POBTO, 469. 

POKTE ALLA lEOOIA, 
474, 476. 

KOVO, 475. 

POBOS (Kalauria) is- 
land, 237. 
BAT, 273. 



POBaXTEBOLLES, 496. 
POBTMAHOir, 514. 

FAOB 

Plan . . .515 

La Mela, peninsala of 517 
Lazzaretto, peninsala . 517 
Qaarantine» island . 517 
Villa Carlos . .517 
Hospital Island . . 517 
Golden Farm • •517 
Arsenal . .^ . 518 

Population: 15,138. 

BritielL Vice-Coninl : 
Gabriel Segui, Esq. 

American Vic^on- 
snl : Pedro B. Vales. 

The only Hotel is ^. 
Bustamente, excellent. 

Several Casas de Hxi^s- 
pedes, the best being La 
Central, Calle de la Arra- 
valeta. 

Means of Communi- 
cation: A. Spanish sir. 
arrives here every Tues. 
from Palma, and returns 
on Wednesday morning. 
Another from Barcelona, 
tonchiDg at Alcudia in 
Majorca, arrives on 
Thursday, and returns 
by the same route on 
Sunday morning, reach- 
ing Barcelona on Monday 
morning. 

Vessels can easily coal 
here ; coat 40 frs. per ton. 

Means of Travel in 

the Interior : A diligence 

runs claily betwi 

Mahon and Ciud^ 

C 
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PORT KAMOV—emtd. 

Excellent carriages drawn 
by mules are to be hired, 
and the males and don- 
keys of Menorca, for 
riding, are celebrated. 
The whole island is 
covered with a network 
of roads, some of which 
are as good as are to be 
found in any country. 

PORT SAID, 54> 55- 

Population: 25,000. 

H. B. M. Consul : W. 

Palfrey Burrell, Esq. 

British Vloe-Consnl: 
F. F. Maling^Esq. 

Xr.S. Consular Agent : 
R. Broadbent, Esq. 

Hotels : If* de France ; 
H. Continental, 

Chnrches and Hospi- 
tals, ftc.: To suit the 
religious requirements of 
its motley population, a 
Roman Catholic Chapel, 
a Greek Church, and a 
Mohammedan Mosque 
have been erected. There 
are several schools, a 
hospital under the con- 
trol of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment, and the ** Lady 
Strangford Hospital " on 
the sea shore, opened in 
1887. 

Keans of Commnnip 
cation : Information con- 
cerning the arrivals and 
departures of steamers 
can be obtained from the 
agents of the various 
companies in the town. 

A steam launch, carry- 
ing the mails and a 
limited number of pas- 
sengers, starts for Ismai- 
lia, calling at Kantara, 
where a cup of coffee can 
be procured every morn- 
ing at 8 A.1I., and the 



PORT SAID—confd. 

corresponding boat from 
Ismailia arr. at 11 A.M.; 
also, on alternate days, a 
Bteam launch goes to, and 
comes from, Ismailia, 
carrying passengers, and 
touching at all the sta- 
tions or ports on the way. 
By these boats a passen- 
ger can reach Suez the 
same evening, by taking 
the train at Ismailia. 

The Austrian Lloyd's 
Company run a lixie of 
steamers along the coast, 
calling at the various ports 
once a week. Opportu- 
nities thus occur for 
Alexandria at present 
every Saturday forenoon : 
for Jaffa and Beyrout, 
alternately, Saturday and 
Sunday; every 2nd boat 
calls at Cyprus after 
Beyrout. 
Once a fortnight the 
French Messageries Mari- 
times steamers sail for 
the coast of Syria (Sun- 
day) and for Alexandria 
(Saturday). Every week 
a P. cmd 0. Steamer 
comes from or goes to 
Brindisi on its way to 
or from India or Austra- 
lia, Travellers can go to 
or from Damietta by 
native boats on Lake 
Mcnzaleh. Steamers of 
many other lines going 
to the E., too numerous 
to mention, visit the port. 

PORT VENDBES, 501. 

Hotels: Grand Hotel; 
Restaurant Durand, 

Xeans of Commnni- 
cation : i. A steamer of 
the Trantatlaniique Co, 
leaves for Algiers Toes. 
even. Returns from Al* 
giers Thurs. noon. iL 
Another to Carthagena 



and Oran every alternate 
Thurs., and to Oran 
direct on the intermediate 
Thurs. even. Return on 
Mondays from Oran» 

PORTO-EKPEDOCLE, 416. 

PORTO PERRAJO, 368. 

British Yiee-Consnl : 

E. Fossi. 

Albergo delle ApL 

KATTRIZIO, 365. 

Bi,3oQ. 

PORTO TORRES, 387. 
Popnlatum: 2698. 
Hotel accommodation 
very poor. 

Means of Oommnni- 
eation: A. Nav. Gen. 
Italiana, i. (From Ge- 
noa) along W. coast of 
Sardinia to Cagliari, Sat 
n. ; (from Cagliari) to 
Genoa, Sun. m. ii. From 
Genoa, Bastia, &c., arr. 
Mond. aftn. ; to Geno«, 
Wed. m. B. Comp, 2n- 
sulaire {MoreUt). From 
Nice, Sat. 6 P.M., vii 
Ajaccio, arr. Tues. m. 
To Ajaccio and Nice, 
Mond. m. 

TEGOHIO, 459- 

TERXRE, 355. 

PORTOFIKO, 355. 
PORTTTS MAO0NI8, 518. 
POSEIDOKIA, 349 
POZZUOLI, gulf, 347- 
PRAOTIUS, 10. 
PRASIJB, 127, 241. 
PREHUDA, island, 305. 
PRETI MATTHIAS, 196 , 
tomb, 199. 

PEEVES A, 278. 

Population: 6000. 

British Yioe-Consiil : 
Charles A. Blakeney, Esq. 

Means «f OooBMni- 
eatimi: A. 8teaaner9 of 
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PSSVESA— con<(2. 

Aust, Lloyd Dalmatian' 
AVbanioM Line Arom Tri- 
este and Corfu weekly. 
B. Navig. d Vap. ffelle- 
nique, i. (From Patras) 
to Corfu Wed. even. 
(From Corfu) to Patras 
Sat. morn. ii. (From 
Patras and Sta. Maura) 
to Salaora, H^nidi, Car- 
vassara Wed. mom. Re- 
turn Frid.jeven. iii. To 
Sta. Maud>a and Corfu 
Wed. QVen. Return 
Thurs. eVen. 

Telegraph to Arta and 
Zanina, also to Murto on 
the Ionian Sea. 

P&nrC£8*, or Dttimon- 
nisoi islands, the, 98, 

PBIITKIPO island, 98. 

PBIOLO, 440. 

PBOCIDA island, 350. 

PBOKOKTOBIITM APOL- 
LIKIS, 30. 

Mebottbii, 30. 

SACBITK, 86. 

PBOVI, ruins of, 273. 

FBOPBIAirO, 4S7. 

Population: 894. 

HStel de France, good. 

XeanB of CoiniiiTuii- 
eatlon: Compagnie Tnsti- 
laire. To Ajaccio Tues. n. 
Fortnightly Mon. even. 
To Bonifacio, fortnightly 
Sun. even. A small 
steamer runs to Ajaccio 
3 times a week in fine 
weather. 

Diligence to Ajaccio 
and Sart^ne daily. 

PBOTS, 247. 

PB0TEV8 AVGXrnrBITB, 

293. 
PBOTI, island, 98. 
PBOYEHgAL, island, 85. 
PBOYli, 310. 
PBdVLiLKA, vale of, 113 ; 

canal of Xerxes, 113. 
PSAHATHU8, 243. 
P8AB0KYTI, Cape, 262. 



PSTBA (Psaba), island, 

124. 
PSYTTALSIA, islet, 232. 
PTELEVK, bay of, 220. 
PT0LE1CAI8, 72. 
PTOLMXTA, or Tolmeita, 

48. 
PULA, 378. 

PUHTA (Albania), 279. 
BIAHCA, 355. 

— bbvhca SPIVA, 

37X. 

DELIA UAE8TBA, 

336. 

PlTTEOLI, 367. 

PTDNA, ruins of, 214; 

battle, 214. 
PTIuS CILICZJB, 85. 
PYXOS, 245. 
PTBEKE, oil trade, Zante, 

276. 
PYBOOB, 247, 248. 

, 148. 

PYTHAO0BA8,birthplace, 

127. 



QUABABTA (SaNTI), 286. 

, bay, 2iJ6. 

QUABAVTUTB, island, 

517. 
QXXABVEBO, gulf, 293, 

300. 
QUABKEBOLO, the, 305. 
QVIOKSILYEB mines at 

Idria, 294. 



BABAZ, 297. 
BABBIT, islands, 123. 
BAOATTIBI, 423. 

BAOTTSA, 322 ; excur- 
sions, 3 24. 

Population: 8000. 

H6tel Miramar, at the 
Porta Pille, outside the 
town. 

Steam Conunnnica- 
tlon. See Grayosa. 



Bagusavecghia, 3 24. 

BAELIOOBOE, 273. 
BAKLEH, 53. 
BAPHAEL, birthplace, 

359- 
BAPHTI, harbour, 227. 

EAS ABDAB, or, Cape 
Bon, 30. 

ASHXXKBAB, 4. 

DIHAS, 41. 

EZ-ZEBIB, tunny 

fisheries, 30. 

KHABIBJA, 41. 

SIDI ALI-EL- 

:, 30. 



BAYENI, 285. 

Bavenna, 336-338. 

Hotels : San Marco 
Aquiia d*Oro* 

BeciBA, torrent, 300. 

BBGOId, 344. 

Population: 35,235. 

Albergo Vittorin^ Eu- 
ropa; Trattoria I^ovara; 
Caf€ Oaribaidi, 

BEKO, S., 366. 
BETHYKO, or, Rhithym- 

nos, 144. 
BHiBTEXrH, 105. 
BEAKNUS, ruins of, 226. 
BHAITGOS, site of, 148. 
BHEOnm, 344 ; St. 

Paul at, 344. 
BHEITI, salt springs, 233, 
BHENEA, the Greater 

Deles, 151. 
BHIXTH, promontory and 

castle, 254; church of 

Platani, 254. 
BHIZIKIGM, 325. 

BH0DE8, 130-735. 

H.B.H. Yice-Consali 
John Francis Jones, Esq. 

Means of Commnni- 
oation : A. Austrian 
Llayd's. (From Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, &c.) 
to Cyprus, coast of 
Syria and Egypt, every 
alternate Mond. morn. 
(From Alexandria, A^ 
C 2 
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to Constantinople rid 
Smyrna, &c., alternate 
Sat. morn. B. Messa^ 
geries Maritimes Line 
from Pirsens to coast of 
Syria and Egypt toaches 
here. Also C. BelVs 
Asia Mmor Line, 

Coal procurable 50 frs. 
per ton. 

BIBEBA, la, 543. 
BIGHABD CkEUB DE 

Lion, 166, 170; at 

Trieste, 291. 
Br^KA, 187, 328. 
BIGANI, Mt^ 263. 
Bikini, 338; excursions 

to San Marino and Pesaro, 

339. 
BIPOLI, 535. 

B18ANO, 325 ; gulf, 325. 

BIVIEBA DEI CA8TELLI, 

320. 
BOCCO PALVMBA, 423) 

424. 
BOCCAPINA, 4S8. 
BOOBIA, 148; ruins of 

Paleo-Kastron, 148. 
BOOLIANA, 465. 

Hotel Zerbi, fair. 
BOOOZNIOA, bay, 312. 
BOLAND, statue of, at 

Ragusa, 323. 
BONDA, 549. 
BOSGIANTTM, 344. , 
BOSSA, 467. 
BOSSANO, 344* 
BOSSI MONTI, 43^t 433* 
BOSSINI, birthplace, 339. 
BOTONBO, Monte, ascent 

of, 474* 
B0XXMANIAN8, 294. 
BOTTMELIA, castle of, 26 3. 
BOTTMHEL, rirer, 24, 487. 
BOtTX, Cape, 27. 
BOYIABS, 222. 

BOYIONO, 295. 

Popnlation: 14,000. 
Hotels: Albergo Nu- 
ovo ; A, Vecchio, 



Meani of Gommnni- 
catioiL : Vessels of Aus- 
trian Lloyds*, 

BI7. commmdoatioxi. 
BUPHIAS, river, 248. 
BxrsICABA, site of, 24. 
BirSEI, Mt., 255. 
BXXSPINI, 41. 

S 

8ABBIONCELLO promon- 
tory, 321. 

SAOGABGIA, 385 ,386. 

SAGUNTUH, 537. 

SAHABA, the, 10. 

SAHEL HILLS, 16, 28. 

BAIBA, 72. 

STE. LTTOIE BE TAL- 
LANO, 479. 
Populatioii: 1259. 
H$tel Peretti, good. 

SAINTE XABIE SI0H£, 
456. 

Population: 744. 
Hdtel Continental and 
de France. 

ST. BAPHAEL, 493* 
Population: 3000. 

Hdtel de France, near 
the stat. ; Grand H, de 
St, Raphael; H, des 
Bains, on the beach ; If, 
Beau Bvoage; Grand H. 
Continental, at Valescure, 
2 m. distant. - 
Numerous villas. 
English Chnrch Ser- 
vice: Rev. A. F. Dyce, 
M.A. 

SALAHOBE BOAB, 286. 

SALAHI8, 184. 

Gulf of, 183. 

— island, 234. 

SALEETA, 41. 

SALEBNO, 349, 

SAL0ANEU8, ruins of, 
224. 

SALINA, 39 r. 

SALUATBASI ISLANB, 
284. 

SAIONA (Dalhatia), 3 1 8. 

(Greece), 261. 



SALONICA, 118. 

Popnlation: 100,000, 
of whom two-thirds are 
Jews. 

H.B.1C. Consul -Gen- 
eral : John £lijah Blunt, 
£s<][., C.B. 

Hotel Colombo^ in 
Frank quarter ; H, 
Trakali, on the Quay. 

Scotch Chnrch Ser- 
vice : Rev. Peter Crosby. 

Keans of Commnsi- 
cation: A. Navig, Gen. 
Italiana. (From Genoa) 
to Constantinople Thors. 
aftn. (From Constanti- 
nople) to Pirseus, Sicily 
and Genoa Wed. aftem. 
B. Aiist. Lloydi*. (From 
Trieste, &c.) to Constan- 
tinople Sund. aftern. C. 
Nuvig. a Vap. HelUnique, 
(From Constantinople) 
to Volo, Mond. aftern. 
(From Volo ) to Constan- 
tinople, Wed. even. D. 
Mtssageries Maritimes. 
Their line from Alex- 
andra to Syria and 
the Levant touches at 
Saloni(« every alternate 
week. E. Fraissenet Line. 
i. A line from Pirseus, 
Dardanelles, &c., leaves 
Constantinople ifor Sa- 
lonica every Thurs. ii. 
Anothei* from Genoa, &c., 
leaves Salonica for Con- 
stantinople every Frid. 
Voyage, 36 hrs. 

Baxlway. To Mitro- 
vitza, with a bi*anch line 
from Uscup- connecting 
the Servian system at 
Vranja. Salonica is now 
within 4 days of London. 

Bank : Banque de Sa- 
lonique. 

SAVASBI, 379* 
SAME, ruins of, a 70. 
SAIOSIIM, ^7. 
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SAHOS, 127. 

H.B.K. Goniiil : Denjs 
L. Marc, Esq. 

Xeans of Commiuii- 
cation : A. Austrian 
Lloyd's, (From Trieste) 
to Smyrna Sat. mom. 
(From Smyrna) to Greek 
isles, Fium«, and Trieste 
Sun. afbern. B. Bell's 
Asia Minor Company 
also touches here. 
. '-, gulf of, 372 ; Til- 
lage, 272. 

SAKOTHSAGE (SamO- 
THRAKi) island, 122. 

SAHOTUABY, the Isth* 
mian, 258. 

SAlfLlTEI, 379. 

8AH PIETEO DI ELEBBE, 
482. 

8AK BEXO, 366. 

FAOB 

Excursions : 
La Madonna dcUa 

•Guardia . . 366 

San Roroolo . . 366 

Bordigbera . . j66 

Dolceacqua • . i66 

Ventimiglla . . 366 

Population: 18,000. 

British Yice-ConBiil : 

John Congreve, Esq. 

Hotels: On the East, 
JT, Victoria ; JT. Nice ; 
H, Mediterranee ; H, 
dTArujleterre, In town, 
If, Beau-sejour ; If. et 
Pens, Nationale; H, de 
Londres ; JT. de la Paix, 
at the Stat. ; ff. de 
San Remo ; H, du Midi ; 
H. Suisse, On the W., 
ff. Belleme; H, West 
And; ff. Boyal; H. 
Paradis; H, Palmeiri; 
ff, des Anglais; ff. Pa- 
vilion; Pension Tattock; 
P. Molinari, 

English Ohnrehes : 
All Saints, Rev. G. Gib- 
son, M.A.; St, John the 
Baptist^ Rev. E. Walters, 
M.A. 



Prosbyteiian Chapel. 

Home for Invalid 
Ladies, Villa Emily. 

SAK BOKOLO, 366. 

SALYABOB, Mt., 

284, 28s. 

SAHT' ALES8I0, 430. 

AVTIOCO, island, 

390. 

SAHTA LnSBUBGITr, 381. 

MAUBA, 267. 

SAVTAXEBI, Mt., 250. 

SAKTA SEYEBA, 464. 

BAHTOBIV, 155. 

SAOS, or Saoke, Mt., 122. 

SAFHLATJBirS, Cape, 241. 

SAPIENZA ISLAND, 245. 

Sappho, birthplace of, 
124; traditional scene of 
her leap, 268, 270. 

SABABSAPOTAMO, tor- 
rent, 233. 

SABDABAPALU8, tomb 
of, 84. 

8ABi>nriA, 361. 

PAOH 

Travelling In interior . 372 
Inns . . . •173 
Climate, Sport . . 373 
Antiquities . . 374 
War of Succession , 375 

8AXDI8, ruins of, 90. 
8ABEPTA (Zarepath), 

8ABK0, T48. 

8AX0KIG OVLF, the, 228, 

235. 

8ABTBHE, 45 7. 

Popnlation: 5748. 

Hdtel de VUnivers, 
good. 

Diligence to and from 
Ajaccio daily, to and 
from Bonifacio daily. 

8ABXT8, 85. 

8ASEB0 ISLABD, 286. 

8A88ABI, 386. 

Popnlation : 33,000. 

British Yioe-Consnl: 

Camillo Bellieni. 



hX^ierf^ Bertrand ; A, 
d* Italia ; A, S, Martino, 
none very good. 

8 A YON A, 364; cathedral, 
365 ; sanctuary of Nostra 
Signora di Misericordin, 
365. 
Population: 27,000. 

British Yioe-Consnl: 
Ottavio Ponzone. 

Hdtel Suisse, in P. di 
Teatro; ff. di Roma, 
under the Arcade. 

8AYADA, 285. 

80ALA DI OIOCOA, 385. 

NOYA, bay, 89. 

8GALETTA, 430. 

8CAKAKDEB BiTEB, 
104; sources, no. 

80AKDEBBEO, 287. 

8OAHDEBOOK, or Alex- 
andretta, 81 ; gulf of, 
82. 

8GABD0BA, 3ir. 

8OHLIEMANK, Dr., on the 
site of Troy, los ; dis- 
coveries at Hissarlik, 
i 06- 1 08; at Myken£, 
239. 

8CIACCA, 4c 9. 

Popnlation: 19,200. 

Locanda; La Pace; 
Caff 4 d' Italia, 

Means of Commnni- 
cation : A steamer of the 
Nav. Gen, Ital. touches 
here weekly on its way 
along the const from 
Palermo, Marsala, &c., 
to Syracuse. 

, hot-springs, baths, 
409,410,411. 
8GIABA, 412. 

8CI0, 12;. 

British Yice-Consnl: 
Demetrio Anamissaki. 

Means of Commnni- 
eation: A. Steamer of 
Austr. Lloyd's, i. (From 
Trieste, &c.) to Smy- — 
Sat. even. (From Sn^ 
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to various Greek islands 
and Trieste Sand. morn, 
ii. (From Smyrna) to 
Piraeus Tues. aftn. (From 
Piraeus) to Smyrna 
Thurs. morn. iii. (From 
Constantinople) to Alex- 
andria every alternate 
Sund. morn. (From 
Alexandria) to Smyrna 
and Constantinople al- 
ternate Sat. morn. B. 
Navig. Gen. ItaL (From 
Genoa, Sicily, &c.) to 
Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople Sun. mom. (From 
Constantinople) to Pi- 
Tseusy &c., and on to 
Marseilles Thurs. morn. 
C. Navig. a Vup. HelU- 
nique. (From Smyrna) to 
Mersina Mond. n. (From 
Mersina, &c.) to Smyraa 
Frid. n. D. Busaian 
Steamers. (From Con- 
stantinople) to coast of 
Syria and Alexandria 
every alternate Tues. 
(From Alexandria) to 
Constantinople and Od- 
essa every alternate 
Wed. 
8CIFI0KES, Torre de los, 

537- 
SCTTSO, Porto, 390. 

SCTTTABI D'ALBAiriA, 

287 ; lake, 287. 
SCYLLA AKD CHABYB- 

DIS, B44, 428. 
SCYLLTJS, the home of 

Xenophon, 249. 
8EBASTE, 85. 
8BBENIC0, 310. 

Hotel: Al Pelegrino. 
Means of Commani- 

catien: Austrian Lloyd* a 

Steamers, nearly every 

day to various ports. 

cathedral, 3 10. 

SEBEA ES - SEDJOTTMI, 

salt-lake, 31. 
8ECCA DI BAOirO, 392. 
8E0ESTA, 417; temple, 

417; theatre, 417. 



Selefkbh (Seleuoia), 

85. 

SELETIOIA, 8t, 85. 
SELIHTZ, Cape, 85. 
8ELnnrSy ruins of, 418; 

temples, 4T 8-421 ; plan, 

419. 

, 86, 418. 

, river, 255. 

8ELyE, island, 305. 
8EHE0A, TOBBE BI, 463. 
SEKaLEA, 305. 
8BirOTISSI, SHEIX E8-, 

49. 
< 8EPIAS, THE TEB- 

JIIBLE,' 218. 
8EBAPEVJH, 57. 
8EBPH0S, 152. 

Means of Commimi- 

cation : Hellenie Co*s 

Steamers, (From Syra) 

to Siphnos and Melos 

and back. 

sebba bi Fioiro, Mt., 

447. 

8EBBAHA]nirA, 379. 

8ETIF, 22. 

SEtTBIL BE CHALOTTF, 

57. 
8EyEB0, harbour, 87. 

SFAX, 41. 

8HELLEY, his residence 

at Casa Magni, 354. 

8HEBF EL-'AEAB, snipe- 
shooting, 5. 

Shovefat, 79. 

SICILY, 394-398. 
8IBE, 85 ; theatre, 86. 
8IDBBO, Cape, 138. 
SIBI BOXr-SAEEB, 35- 

'" OABEB, 5 3. 

8lD0ir, the Great, 72. 
SIGKIBS, 285. 
SlHOXnr, river, 85. 
8IKIK08, island, 154; 

remains of Temple of 

Apollo, 154. 
8IKYOK, 2^6 ; remains 

of Hellenic buildings, 

256. 
8IL0AH*S FOOL, 70. 
SZIYEB MINES, 445. 
8IMAZI8, 381. 



SiHETO, river, 440. 
8IH0I8 KlYER, 104. See 

DOUMBBEE. 

Bur J, 320. 

snnrs Flahaticvs, 298. 

SXPHHOB (SiPHANTO), 
island, 153 ; monasteries, 
villages, 153. 

Means of Ccmimiui- 
eation : Hetlenic CoJ's 
Steamers. (From Syra 
and Serphos) to Melos 
Wed. aftn., and back. 

siBEV Isles, the, 141* 

8 [SABA, 30. 

SttTHOHXA, promontory, 
no. 

SEAMVIA, ascent of ML 
Olympus^ 215. 

SEABBHAXITLA, 244. 

SKIATEOS, island, 15^, 
218. 

SEIBOVIAV Books, the^ 
234. 

SEOLJABZOI, group of 
islets, 309. 

SEOFELOS, 158. 

8KB0FHAES, the, 3 1 8, 
265. 

SETTTABI, 98, maiden's 
tower, mosques, 98 ; con- 
vent of Howling Der- 
vishes, 98; cemeteries, 
English b urial - givondf 
98. 

SEYLAX, 271. 

SEYLI,Cape (Skyli^suxX 

237- 

Seybofitlos, 158. 

SEYBOS, 158. 

Means of Conunimi* 
eation : By Hellenie Co't 
Steamers. From and to 
Syi*a every fortnight. 
, Puria, 158. 

SMTBHA, 88, 89. 

Fopnlation: 240,000. 

E.B.K. Consnl-Oene- 

ral : Frederic Holmwood, 

c.a 

Viee-Oonsnl : Albeit 
Wratislaw, Esq. 
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8MTBNA— eon^. 

HoteUi: Grand Hdtel; 
Hdtel de la Ville; H. 
Mutter: JET. des Quais; 
H. d'J^ptey ail on the 
quay ; ibe two fint are 
reputed best. 

dtnreli^t: AngOean 
€h, in Consulate; Con- 
sular ChaplatHy Rev. 
John Bainbridge Smith. 
There are also Anglican 
and Presbyterian Mis- 
sions to the Jews, and 
Anglican Churches at 
Boumabat and Bou- 
jah. JOaiin and Eastern 
Churches uninteresting. 

Cemeteries : Protes- 
tant, outside Caravan 
Bridge,and at Boumabat 
and Boujah. 

Xeaas of Commiini- 

cation : A. Austrian 
LhySs Steamers, i. To 
Trieste by Greek Islands 
Sat. aftn. ii. To Chios 
and Piraeus Tues. morn, 
iii* (From Constanti- 
nople) to Alexandria Sat. 
aftn. B. Navig, Gen, 
Italiana, (From Genoa) 
to Odessa Mon. night. 
(From Odessa) to Genoa 
and Marseilles, Wed. n. 
C. Navig. d V€q>. Helle- 
nique. To Mersina by 
Greek Islands Mond. 
noon* D. Messageries 
Maritimes. Two steamers 
weekly, one touching at 
Syra, Constantinople, kc, 
and the other at the 
various ports of Syria, 
Athens, Salonica, and 
back to Marseilles. There 
are also Huasian and 
Egyptian steamers, and 
various lines from and to 
the United Kingdom. 

Goal easily obtainable, 
40 frs. per ton* 

Carriages, borses, 
donkeyn, and boati are 
aiwayii ubtaioable. 



Sailwayt: The Aidin 
Line is now open to Aya* 
Bonlouk (Ephesus) and 
flevaikeuy, a distance of 
143^ m. A further ex- 
tension of 137 m. will be 
completed by the end of 
18b9. The Cassaba Line 
is open to Alaseheir, 
105 m. The branch line 
to Bovmabat is 5 m. in 
length, and that from 
Magnesia to Soma, 57 m., 
will be open early in 
1890. 

Onide to Smyrna, the 
Seven Churches, and 
any part of Asia 
Minor: George Phedros. 
j^lay be heard of at the 
Consulate. 

SlKYBKA, bay of, 87. 

SOLAEUSSA, 381. 

SOLENZAEA, 461, 478. 
Anberge, poor. 

Soli, Pompeiopolls, 84. 
(Cyprus), 178. 



8OLLACABO, 45 s. 
SdLLEB, 513. 
SOLON, 178. 

SOLOS, 255; falls of the 
Styx, 255. 

SoLTA Island, 320. 

SOLXTNTO, remains of, 411. 
SOBBENTO, 349. 
SOTTK-EL-OHABB, 78. 
SPAGNTJOLA, 422. 

SPALATO, 313. 

Population: 18,000. 

Hotel de la Ville, ex- 
cellent. 

Conservator of Hn- 
senm and Antii^uities, 
Ac. : Mgr. Franz Bulic. 

Carriage to Salone and 
back, 3 florins. 

Means of Communi- 
cation: A. Austro-Hun' 
garian Lioyd^s 8. N. Co. 
A vessel leaves nearly 
every day for various 
parts of Adriatic. B. 
Nao. a Yapore FruteUi 
£ismonaco» Tues. (from 



Trieste) to Macarsca, &c., 
and Fort op us (for Mos- 
tar); Sat. (from Trap- 
pano) to Trieste. 

SPALHATOJA BAY, 370. 

SPABTEL, Cape^ 4. 

SPATHI, Cape, 242. 

SPERCHEITJS, 221. 

Spetzia Island, 238 ; 

Port Tolon, 238. 

SPBZIA, 354. 

Population: 38,000. 
British yice-Consnl : 
Martyn Cecil Gurney, 
Esq. 

Hotels : Croce di 
Maltaj good ; Grand 
Hotel; H. Italia; H. 
Nazionale. 

Chnrcli of England 
Service at the Croce di 
Malta during the winter 
season, Rev. J. J. Wil- 
mot, M.A. 

Commnnioation: None 
by steam. 

CoU can be obtained 
from Mr. John Fortelli 
and Mr. Eligio Giacopini. 

SPHiEBIA, 237. 

SPHAKIOTES, 137. 

SPHAETEBIA, island, 
245 ; scene of Lord 
Byron's * Corsair,* 245. 

SPOBABES, islands, the, 
120-149; list of, 120. 

SBIGINA, island, 23. 

STAGNONE, LA, lake, 422. 

STALIMENE, 122. 

STAMBOTTL, 94. 

STAMPALIA, 129. 

STANGO, 129. 

Stanley, Dean, descrip- 
tion of the Cedar Forest 
of Lebanon, 80. 

STAYBOS, Cape, 220. 

STAZZO, 474* 
STOBA, port, 23. 
STBATES, St., island, 
123. 

Stbatiotiki, 229. 

STBATITS, ruins of, 265. . 

Stbohboli, 391- 

STBONOYLE, i^U 
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STROPHADES, the, 277. 
STYMPHAIUS, lake, 240. 

Styx, falls of, 255. 

STJDA, bay, 143 ; island, 
143. 

Suez caval, the, 55- 
sttlcis, 390. 

SXTLI, castle of, 280. 
SlTLnnJKTE, 418. 
SULIOTEB, the, 280. 
SULPIoras, S., basilica, 

389. 
StTKira, Cape, 228. 

Sub, 72. 

susa, 38. 

British Yice-Consul : 

William Galea, £sq. 

H6tel de France, fairly 
good. 

Boat for landing, 
1-50 fr. 

Heans of CommTUii- 
cation : A. Compagnie 
Transatlanque. Steamers 
weekly to Tunis and 
along the coast to the 
South, as far as Tripoli 
and Malta. B. Strs. of 
Comp, Navig, Gen, Itali- 
ana follow the same 
itinerary. 
Tramway to Eerouan. 

SUTESA, 412. 

SlTTOEIHA, 321, 325. 

SWEIDIYEH, 81. 

Sybota (Swine), is- 
lands, 285. 

SYLLEOTXTH, 41. 

SYME, 81, J 29. 

Means of Commaxii- 
cation : By Hellenic Sirs, 
(From Smjnia) to Mer^ 
sina every fortnight. 

SYirCBETISK, inscription 
of the, 141. 

SYKESms, birthplace, 
46. 



BYBA, 149. 

E.B.H. Consul : James 
' ndersoD, £sq. 



SYBA— oontd. 

British Yiee-Consnl: 
John Quiutana, Esq. 

Hdtel de la Yille; H, 
d'Angleterre ; and several 
others. 

English Church Ser- 
vice: Rev. R. W. 
Quinet. 

This is the centre of 
Steam Communication 
in the Levant; the fol- 
lowing are the principal 
lines : A. Austrian Lloyd's 
Strs, i. (From Trieste, 
&c.) to Volo, Salonica, 
and Constantinople, every 
alternate Thurs. mn« ; 
(from Constantinople) to 
Fiume and Trieste, alter- 
nate Wed. aftns. B. 
Messageries Maritimes, 
Arrival from Marseilles 
Wed., leaving one week 
for Smyrna and Constan- 
tinople, and the other 
for Salonica and Constan- 
tinople, returning to Syra 
and leaving for Marseilles 
Sun. C. Naoig, & Vap, 
Hellenic, i. Peloponne- 
sian line to Patras, Tues. 
ev. ii. ToPiraus, Chalcis, 
and Volo, Sat. ev. iii. To 
Zea, Piraeus, Chalets, Sty- 
lida, and Volo, Mon. m. 
iv. To Santovin, Mon. 
m. ; another on Frid. m. 
V. To Serphos, Siphnos, 
and Milos, Wed. m. vi. 
To Crete alternate Tues. 
aftn. vii. To Tenos and 
Myconos, Sund. m. viii. 
To Andros, Wed. m. ix. 
To I^uriun, Frid. m. x. 
To Skyro8, alternate Sat. 
n. xi. (From Smyrna) to 
Mersina, alternate Tues. 
aftn. D. Bussian Strs, 
(From Constantinople) to 
Alexandria every alter- 
nate Thurs. (From Alex- 
andria) to Constantinople, 
alternate Mond. £. There 
are lines of Turkish 



Strs, to Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Crete, Alexan- 
dria, Bengazi, Tripoli, 
and Malta. F. English 
Strs, call every week. 

Coal obtainable, 25s. 
per ton. 
SYBA, climate, 15 2 ; Her- 
moupolis, 149. 

SYBACXrSE, 440. 

Population: 25,717. 

British Vice-consul : 

Nicola Bisani, Esq. 

Hotels: Vittoria ; Casa 
Poiiti} Roma; Sole, 

Means of Communi- 
cation : Italian Co, Strs. 
to Malta every Sun. at 

9 P.M., and Wed., at 
11 P.M. These steamers 
touch at Syracuse on the 
return voyage every Fri. 
and Tues., and go on, re- 
spectively, to Messina, 
Naples, Geneva, and to 
Palermo. Another str. 
goes to Palermo, touch- 
ing at all the ports on 
the S. coast, every Mon. 
at 11 P.M. 

A one-horse carriage to 
visit Epipolae and all the 
principal objects of in- 
terest in the neighbour- 
hood can be had for 

10 frs. 

Bailway CommnniMt- 
tion has lately been ex- 
tended to Nalo, and the 
line to Licato is (1889) 
in course of construction. 

SYBOS. See Syra. 

SYBTIS MAGHA, 4S. 

MlVOB, 42, 

SYB, torrent, 215. 
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TA-BABOBT, Mt., ascent 

of, 20, 23. 
TABABOA, island, 28. 
near Alicante, 545, 
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Tablet, bronze, of the 
boundaries between the 
Genuenses and the Vi- 
turii, 361. 

TJEVAEim, Gape, 242. 

TAXHTALV, Mt., 86. 

TALAHDA, bay, islet, 
222, 223 ; Gulf of, 222. 

TALATOTS (Mbmobca), 

519-524, 5a5» 527* 531- 
TALETVIC 243. 
TAXB09SDX, Cape, 260. 



TANOIEB, 2; bay, 3; 
old, 4. 

British Minuter Ple- 
nipotentiary : Sir Wra. 
Kirby Green, K.C.M.G. 

H.B.M. Oontnl: Her- 
bert Edward White, £sq. 

IT.S. Consnl: William 
Keed Lewis, Esq. 

English Chaplain: 
Rev. C. C. T. Fagan. 

English Fhysioian : 
Dr. W. Greig. 

Hotels : Vilia de 
Frrmcey outside town, 
fine view, healthy posi- 
tion; Continental Hotel, 
on town wall, overlook- 
ing landing-place, large 
and comfortable ; l/ht- 
veraal Hotel and H, de la 
Plage, on the beach, the 
latter has several studios 
attached; Centred Hotel, 
on town wall, overlooking 
beach. Several smaller 
inns. 

Heans of Commimi- 
eation : A. SmaU Sirs, 
ply almost daily between 
Gibraltar and Tangier, 
3} hrs. B. Subsidised 
Spanish Mail Strs. from 
Cadiz, Sund., Wed., and 
Frid., returning the fol- 
lowing days. C. Weekly 
communication by Trans- 
atktntique Co, Strs. with 
Oran, touching at Malaga, 
Melila, and Nemours. D. 
Mersey SS. Co. (Messrs. 
Forwood Bros.) have 



strs. leaving London 
every 3 weeks for Gib- 
raltar, Tangier, and W. 
ports of Morocco, to 
Mogador. £. Fortnightly 
communication with Mar- 
seilles by strs. of the 
Compagnie N, Paquet, 
which touch at Gibral- 
tar, and continue to W. 
Moorish ports and Canary 
Isds. F. Za Veloce SS, 
Co., of Genoa, touch 
twice a month at Barce- 
lona, Tangier, and the 
Canary Isds., on their 
voyage to S. America and 
ba«'k. 

TAOftlOKA, 430. 
Population: 3000. 
Hotels : L. Timeo ; 
Bella Veduta. 

Taphiassvs, 263. 

TAPH&OXniA, 4^« 
TAPHV8, 268. 

TABANTO, 342 ; aque- 
duct, 333; gulf, 342. 

Population : 40,000. 

British Vico-Consnl : 
Gaglielmo Albert!. 

Hotel d* Europe, in the 
Borgo, excellent, but ex- 
tortionate; Leon di Ve- 
nezia, in old town. 

Means of Conunnni- 
cation : Navig. Gen. ItaU. 
To Messina, Wed. m. ; 
to Brindisi, Sat. m. 

TABBAOONA, 535-537- 
British Yioo-Consol : 
Charles Morgan, Esq. 

Hotels : Fonda de Paris 
and Fonda de Europa, on 
the Rambla; Fonda de 
Centro, on the Esplanade. 
Theatre : on the Ram- 
bla, small and second- 
rate. 

TABBTTS, 84; tomb of 
Sardanapalus, 84. 

TAintOMBVIinE, 434. 

TATTBITB, range, 86. 

TAXIABOHI, monastery, 

255- 



TAT0ST1TS, Mt., 242, 243. 
TBLL, the, 9, 10. 
TSL08 (EpisoOPi), island, 

129. 
TEKPB, vale of, 216. 
TEMP IO, 388. 
TEHEBOB, island, 1234 

wine, 12 J. 
T^H^S, the Cartenna of 

the Romans, 14. 
TSHOB, 150. 

Means of Commnnica- 

tion : Hellenic CoJs Strs, 

(From Syra) to Mykonos. 
Panorma, 150 ; Exo- 

burgo, 150. 

teeesa, sa., 430. 

TEEGEBTE, 290. 
TEEMIKI, 424. 

TEBBA KOVA (Sar- 
dinia), 389. 

Population: 2862. 

British Vice-Consnl : 
Sig. Gerolano Tamponi. 

Locanda VAwenire, 
fairly good. 

Means of Communica- 
tion: A. Navig. Gen. 
Hal. i. (From Genoa 
and Maddalena) down E. 
coast to Cagliari and 
Palermo; return voyage 
to Genoa, &c., Tues. m. 
ii. (From Genoa) down 
W. coast to Cagliari, 
Sat. n. ; return journey 
to Genoa, Sun. m. iii. 
(From Genoa) by Bastia, 
Maddalena, &c.,aiT. Men. 
afbn. ; return Wed. m. 
iv. (From Cagliari and E. 
coast) to Capo Figari, 
Frid. n.; (from C.Figari) 
to E. coast and Cagliari, 
Sat. m. B. Cump. In" 
sulaire (Morelli). (From 
Nice and Ajaccio) arr. 
Tues. m.; to Nice, Mon. 
m. 

TEBBAHOVA (Sicilt), 

424. 

Population : 20,000. 

Hotels: Alb. Gf' 
Alb. Fenice. 
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Sefftavzsats : 2Vtfi- 

acria ; del Popolo. 

Bxltidi yioe-C<m8iil: 

Giuseppe Bresmes. 
TB&TUIXLUr, 85. 

TETXTAV, 6, 

SzeeUent lodgings 
obtainable in tbe hooM 
of Mr. Isaac Solomon 
Nahon, BritiBh Coiuwilar 
Agent, who resides in 
the Millah, or Jews' 
quarter. 

TSITCHIBA, 47- 

TEVIOT, Earl of, 2. 

THAFBTT8, 41* 

THASBE8, ruin* of, 38a 



THA80S, 123. 

Xeanf of Connnni&i- 
eation : The Austrian 
Lloyd's Steamer between 
Trieste and Constanti- 
nople (Thessalian line) 
touches every fortnight 
at Cavalla, where a 
eaique can be obtuned 
for Thasos. 

Thbbes, 223. 

THSMI8T0OLXB, tomb of, 

229. 
THEKJB, 147* 
THEODOBE, 8., 215. 
THEBA (Santorin), is- 
land, 154; Pyrgo8> 155; 

Scaros, 155 ; volcanic 

rocks, 155. 
THSBABli, islet, 155 ; 

eruptions, 155. 
Th£BI80N, 142. 
THSBtfA, 118. 
— ^, Cape, 222; Dipso 

warm springs, 222. 

Thebks himebekses, 

site of, 4ii> 

SELDrtrKTorjB, 

site of, 409< 

Teebhia, 155. 

THEBHOPYLJB, 221. 
THESSALOVZOA, ifiU 
THBACIAH CHEBSO- 

HSSTTS, 102 ,122. 
THBIASIAlf TLAIK, 233. 
TEBOBKOB, Mt., 1 10. ;. 



THTHBBIXTB BIVEB»I04. 
THTBDBTJS, 39- 
TZQAin, promontory, 243. 
TIJEBVO, 310. 
TIM8AH, lake, 56. 
Tnr COS, 2. 
Tnr JA, lake, 30. 
XIHO, and TINOTTO 
l8LA2ri>6, 354* 
TIBTVS, ruins of, 239. 
TIB80, 371; river, 379. 

Tissi-TJsnri, 386. 

TlTIAir, monument, 335. 
TLBKQEK, the Pomaria 

of the Romans, 13. 
I0M1EA80 KATAI.E, 417. 
TOHHABA islands, 30, 4'- 
TOPHAWE, 94. 
T0P0LIA8, or X07A|8, 

lake, 223. 
TOBCELLO, 336* 
TOBBALBA, 384- 



T0XFL05, 494. - 

Climate . . . ' 4^ 
Ports, Hfitel de VlUe . 4^ 
Cathedral Pablie Oiff* 

den . . • 494 
History . . .494 
Military Hospital . 495 
Jai^in d'AodimaCsUOa 495 



Population: 77,136. 
Brttiah Viee-Consiil : 

liouis J. B. Jouve. 
Hotels: Grand Hdtdy 
1 close to the stat. ; H. 
Victoria^, Boulevard tie 
Strasbourg ; B* ^^ 
Louvre, R. Corneillc ; H. 
du Nord, Place Paget ;i 
ff, de la Place d'Arms. 

Goal. 

Commnnidatic^: No 
steam communication to 
other ports. Journey 
from London occupies 
22 hrs. Numerous omni- 
buses and local steamers. 

TOTTBET^ES, 490. 

TBABIA, 411. 

TBAJAH> Arch of, at 
Ancona, 339. 

TBALLE8, 98. 

TBAMAZZA, 380. 



XBABAVI, 432. 

Population: 40,000. 
British yiee-Ooninl: 
Joseph Marino, £sq. 

Hotels: Cinqm 2brri; 

Leon d^OrOj lodginga 

only ; ff, and Restaurant 

Trinacria, 

— . to the MOSXB Sak 

GlULTAVO, 4)5- 

TBA8TB, bay, 329* 
TBATI, island, 3x3; daomo, 

313 ; churches, 313. 
TBEBHrJE, 324* 
TBEI8 PYBOOI, 238, 
TBSXE8IIBBZ, 42^ 
TBBMltl islands, S4^- 
TBEHIT178, 186. 
TBIAHBA, 133. 
TBZCHISBI, 218. 

TUnSBTE, 290. 

Tergestoum. TbeatreB 191 

Excursions : 
Boschetto, fhe, Lipixsa 29* 

Miraroar. . . 29> 

Parenzo . . • *9l 

Grotto of Adelsbers 29< 
Ascent of the Nanoe 

Mouiitiun . . ^3 



Population : 150,000. 

H.BJ(. Consnl: Sir 
Richard BurtoD,K.C.M.G. 

Vice-Consnl: Philip F. 
P. Cautley, Esq. 

SnglisK Chnreh, Via 
San Michele, built in 
1830. 

BritisiL Consular Chap- 
UOa: Rev. C. F. Thorn- 
dyke. 

There is a pretty little 
SnglUh Cemetery, now 
very crowded, principally 
with sailors' grares. 
Amongst oth^s wh« 
rest here is Charle« 
Lerer, the popular w>- 
veUst, who died in 1871 
He occupied the post of 

H.M. Consul. 
H^tel de VUle, «» 

the Quay? K Ddonw, 

comer of Corso and " 

Grande; AquUa Nf^ 

Corso. 
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Means of Commiixii- 
eation: A. Attstro-ffuT^ 
garian Lloyd's S, K. Co. 
ffeadqfiarters : i. Mond. 
11 A.M. To Dalmatia 
and Albania as far as 
Prevesa, calling at 2L 
intermediate ports, ii. 
Tues. 11 A.]f. To Istria 
and Fiume, calling . at 6 
intermediate ports, iil. 
Wed. 11 A.M. To Dal- 
matia as £ar as CSattaro, 
calling at 17 ports, iv. 
Thnrs. 11 A.M. to Metco- 
rich and Portopus, to 
meet train for Mostar. 
V. Frid. 11 A.M. To 
Dalmatia and Albania as 
far as Corfu, calling <at 
27 ports. ri. Tues., 
Thurs., and . Sat. To 
Venice, 11 p.m. 6 hrs. 
vii. Sat. 10 A,M. to 
Brindisi, Corfu, Patras, 
Piraeus, and Const ant i- 
. no pie. Arr. Frid. morn, 
viii. Thurs. noon. To 
Brindisi and Alexandria. 
Arr. Tues. morn. iz. 
Frid, aftn. To Greek 
Islands and Smyrna. 
Arr. 2nd Sun. morn. x. 
Fortn. Wed. aftn. To 
Patras, Salonica, Con- 
stantinople. Arr. 3rd 
Thurs. morn. In addition 
to these Mediterranean 
lines, there are steamers 
to the further East as 
far as India and China. 
B. Navigazione Gen. Ital, 
•i. Frid. 10 p.M. To Ve- 
nice, q.v. 

Coal generally pro- 
curable, 33 to 37 frs. a 
ton, 
, Gulf of, 293, 294. ' 

TBIKOBPHO, Mt., 262. 

IKIHISA, islet, 242. 

TBIPOLI, Africa, 43. 
Fopulation: 20,000. 



H.B.X. Consnl-Ooao- 
ral: F. R. Drummond 
Hay*, Esq. 

ftdtel Transatlamiiquef 
and H. 4:itaHe. 

Means of CommTuii- 
eation : A. Comp. Trans- 
atlantiqae, (From Mar- 
seilles and TuQis) to 
Malta Tues. aftn. (From 
Malta) to Tunis and 
Marseilles Wed. aftn. 

B. NcBoig, Oen, lialv/na, 
(From Tunis) to Malta 
Sun. aftn. (From Malta) 
to Tunis Thurs. aftn. 

C. Turkish Makhsooseh 
Stra. about ercry three 
weeks from Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Crete, and 
Bengaai, returning the 
same route. 

TBISSONIA islands, 263. 
TBITOK, lake, 42. 
TBOEZENE, 237. 
TBOUDOS, Mt., or Olym- 

pos, 161, 171, 17B. 
1^0'S', 105 ; plain of, 106. 

TtTHIS, 31-33. 

H.B.M. Gonsnl : Robert 
Drummond-Hay, Esq. 

Xnglish Ghnrch: St. 
Augustine ; Chaplain^ 
Rev. C. F. Flad, 

Hotels : Grand Ediel^ 
Boulevard de la Marine, 
excellent ; Hdtel de Paris^ 
in town, under same 
management. 

Means of Communi- 
cation: A* Steamers of 
Compagnie Iransatlar,' 
tique, i. For Marseilles 
direct, Mon., Wed., Frid. 
aftn. ii. Bdne, and along 
coast to Algiers, Sat. 
aftn. iii. Susa. and along 
coast of Tunis,Tripoli,'and 
Malta, Thurs. aftn. iv. 
Malta, Tripoli, and along 
coast to Tunis, Mou. 
foren. v. Bizerta, La 
Calle, B6ne, Philippe- 



TTJNIS— confc?. 

ville, &c., Algiers, Port- 
Vendres, Sat. noon. B. 
Navig. Gen, Italiana. i. 
To Cagliari, Leghorn, 
Genoa, Wed. aftn. ii. 
Pantellaria, Marsala, Fa* 
vignana, Trapani, and 
Palermo, Frid. night. iiL 
Susa, and along coast of 

• Tunis, Tripoli, and Malta, 
Wed. aftn 

Bailways: Italian 
Line from Goletta to 
Tunis and Marsa. French 
Lines, i. From Tunis to 
Algeria. ii. Tunis to 
Hammam -el - Euf or 
Hammam-lif. 

Cariiag^es can be hired 
to go almost anywhere 
in the interior when the 
weather is fine. 

TtlKKY nSHEBY, 8. 

TTJBBIA, 486. 

TTJBBIS HAHHIBALIS, 
41. 

lYBISSOHIS, 387. 

TYCHE, 444. 

TTBE, 72. See ZUR. 

TZAKOITES, the, 241. 

TZIHOYA, 243. 



V 

UBBO, Hippo Jiegius, 26. 
Ujee, 1 10. 
ULBO island, 305. . . 
ULJAB island, 305, 509. 
tlXYSSEB, castle of, at 

Ithaca, 270 ; ship of, 

285. 

ubas, 379. 

UBBINOi birthplace of 
Raphael, 339. 

UBCINnn£,45i. 
TTSTIGA, island, 393; 

Santa Maria, 394; Mts. 

Falconiera and Quadriga 

di Mezzo, 394, 

TTthiwa, 37. 
TJtzca, 30, 31, 36. 
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VALSOKZELO, forest, 472. 

VALSVOIA, 537-542. 
Popnlation: 170,000. 

British Vice-consul 
(and Banker) : Joseph 
Henry Dart, Esq. 

Hotels : H. de Espaua, 
Bajda de San Francisco, 
excellent ; Hotel de Paris, 
Calle del Mar ; Fonda de 
Madrid; H, Cuotro Na- 
chnes; Oran Hdtel de 
Oriente; Gran Hdtel de 
Europa y del Ferro- 
Carril, Underneath the 
fir>t-named is a magni- 
ficent Cafe. 

Communication : From 
Alicante, Cartagena, Al- 
meria, and Malaga every 
Mon. aftn. For Barce- 
lona and Marseilles every 
Wed. aftn. Also Sat. 
and Mon. 

Coal may be had for 
about 40 frs. per ton; 
but though 400 English 
vessels a year visit the 
port^ they rarely take 
any. 

VALLATTBIS, 492. 

VALLBEKOSA, 509. 

VALLEOBOSIA, 366. 

VALLETTA, 194-21 1. 

PAGE 

St. John, Church of 194-200 
St. Elmo, Fort of . 202 
Churches . . . 2oj 
Suburbs of : 
Floriana . • 20j 

Vittoriosa and Sen- 

glea . . 204. 205 
Sliema . . . 205 
Citti Vecchia . . 206 
Hagiar Khem, Mnai- 

dra . . .208 
St. Paul's Bay and 

the Rockj Valley 210 
Marsa Scirooco, St. 

Luden's Tower , 211 
Euitahleb . .211 
Qozo . . .211 



VALLXTTA— oofi^<2. 

Popnlation: 24,854. 

Hotels : *BoyalK, 30, 
Strada Mereanti, good ; 
Grand H., 247, Strada 
Reale ; MorelCa H,, 150, 
S. Farni; H. d^ Angieterre, 
34, S. Stretta ; Imperial 
H.y 91, Strada S. Lucin and 
Sliema ; Great Britain, 
42, S. Mezzodi; VUla 
Paris H.y Casal Lia ; and 
several others. 

Means of Commnnioa- 
tion: A. P. and 0. Co. 
i. For Brindisi every 
week, generally Frid. n. 
ii. For Port Said, Suez, 
Aden, and Bombay every 
Fri. iii. For Madras, 
China, and Australia 
every alternate Frid. iv. 
For Gibraltar and London 
every Sat. or Sun. B. 
Comp, Gen, Transatlan' 
tique. (i.) For Tripoli 
and Tunisian coasts, Tues. 
aft. ; (ii.) Goletta and 
Marseilles, Thurs. aftr. 
C. Navig, Gen. ftaiiana, 
I. Syracuse and other 
Sicilian ports to Palermo, 
Mon. n. ii. Syracuse and 
other Italian ports to 
Naples, Thurs. n. iii. 
Tripoli and Tunisian 
coast to Goletta, Wed. m. 
Many other lines also 
touch here more or less 
regularly. P. and 0, 
Sirs, anchor in the Qua- 
rantine Harbour, but all 
others enter the Grand 
Harbour. Boat hire on 
landing, 6</. before and 
9d, after sunset. 

Xesin. Thomas Cook 
and Sons have a branch 
office, 30, S. Strada Reale. 

Messrs. TurnbuU, jun., 
and Somerville have 

Beading^ Booms at 20, 
S. Reale, where travellers 
may receivo and answer 



VALLETTA^eonM 

letters, and obtain all 
necessary information. 

Bailway: There is a 
rly. which starts from 
the Porte Reale Gate, and 
continues 6f m. across 
the island thruugh or 
near Hamrun, Misida, 
Cnrmi, Birchircava, Bal- 
zan, Lia, Attard, Zebbug, 
Musta, Naxaro, and ter- 
minating at Notabile 
(Citta Vecchia). 

Carru^es: Very con- 
venient little one-horse 
carriages, called '' car- 
roz-zellas," or " four- 
wheelers," are to be hired 
in the streets. There is 
a fixed tariff of fares, but 
for a "course" inside 
the town, 6d, is the usual 
price given. 

Chnrohes: Moman Ca- 
tholic, see text. Anglican 
Collegiate Ch, of St, 
Paid's, built at the ex- 
pense of the late Queen 
Adelaide, Piazza Celsi, 
Ven. E. A. Hardy. B. A. ; 
Holt/ Trinity Ch., Sliema, 
Rev. H. I. Shaw, B.A., 
built partly at the ex- 
pense of the late Bishop 
Trower of Gibraltar, and 
endowed in pai*t by the 
late Bishop Harris. Mi- 
litary Chapel Schools, in 
the (Jpper Barraca and 
at Margarita Conspicna. 
Naval Chapel, in the 
Dockyard. Pre^yterian 
(free), Strada Furni. 
Wesleyan Chapel, Flori- 
ana. Greek Orthodox Ch., 
S. Mereanti. 

VALLEY OF HO VET, 2 1 1. 

VALONA, bay, 286. 

VALSAVOYA, 441. 

VAKOS, 143. 

VABAS80VA, Mt., 7$ J, 
265. 

VABBAB, river (Axil»X 
214. 
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yABi>oirsiA,Mt., 35T. 

VABILIKO, 268 ; cape, 

^77- , , 

VATHT (Ithaca), 269. 

Population: 2500. 
, Cape, 241 ; harbour, 

87, 243»258; port, 259; 

Tillage, 225. 

(Samos), 128. 

VATTUZZA, port, 281. 
VELAKISHIA, cape, 260. 
VELEBIT, Mt., 205. 
VELXrCZI, Mt., 266. 
VEHAOO, S. Pietro di, 

474. 

VEKCB, 490. 

Popolation: 2800. 

Hotel: Lion <r Or. 
VEHEBATO, 148. 
VEKETIXO, islet, 245* 
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YEKICE, 330. 

ExcnraionB 

S. Lazzaro . . . iy$ 

Murano Gla«8-work6 nb 

Toroello, Chioggia . 336 

Britisli Yieo-Consul : 
£. di Zuccato. 

Hotels : H, Royal 
Danieli; H. de V Europe; 
' Grand H,; Grand H, 
dTtliea ; H.dela Grande 
Bretagney all on the 
Grand Canal ; and many 
others. 

English Ghnrch: 
Campo. S. Yio. Chap^ 
lain : Rev. K. Jameson, 
M.A. 

Sailors* Institute : 
156, FondameDta Minotto 
•Toleotini. 

Oardens: Giardino 
Publico^ at the E. ex- 
tremity of Venice ; Giar^ 
dinetto Reale between the 
Royal Palace and the 
Grand Canal ; Or to Bo- 
tanicoy near S. Giobbe. 

Florian's Cafe, of 
European reputation, on 
the P. di S. Marco. 

Keans of Communi- 
eation: A. Navigazione 



VENICE — contd. 
Gen. Itai. i. To Trieste, 
Sand. m. ii. To Brin- 
disi, Corfu, Pirseua, and 
Constantinople, Sund. e., 
arr. Mon. m. iii. To 
Bari, Brindisi, Corfu, and 
Patras, Tues. m., arr. 
Sat. m. B. Austrian 
Lloyd's, i. To Trieste, 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 
11 P.M. P.and O.S.N. 
Co. Steamers of Bum\ 
McTver & Co., and Ley- 
land, from Liverpool ; 
Bailey ^ Leathamj and 
Wilson from Hull touch 
frequently. 

Thomas Cook ft Sons' 
Office : Hdtel Victoria. 

Railway Station at 
W. end of Grand Canal. 
Great bridge, occupied 
4^ years in construction, 
nearly 2} m. long, built 
on piles. Joins the gene- 
ral system of Italian 
lines at Mestre. 

CKmdolaB : 1 fr, for the 
first hr., 50 c. for each 
subsequent hr. 1 fr. for 
the course. 

Steam Tramways, as 
they are called, run con- 
stantly on Grand Canal 
between Rly. and Public 
Gardens, 10 c. 

Small Steamers from 
Venice to Fusina in cor- 
respondence with steam 
tranwoays to Fadua, by 
the R. Brenta, passing 
Ch&teau of Stra and 
country houses of Vene- 
tian nobility, about 3 hrs. 
Also every half hr. to 
Sta. Elizabetta in Island 
of Lido, horse tramway 
thence to bathing esta- 
blishment. 

Mosaic and Olass- 
works: Saiviati, Palazzo 
Gatti, and Comp., 
Venezia - Murano, on 
Gd. Canal. 



Brasswork : Botticini* 
Ponte Pinelii. 

Laoe rwork : Various 
places; very fine. 
VEKTIXieLIA, 366. 
Hdtel de PEurope, 
VEB&IA XBbb<EA), 2 14. 

YESCOVATO, 462. 

Population: 1532. 

nht%\ de r.Union, 
VE8TIBIE, valley, 190. 
VESTJVITXS, Mt., 349, 
VICH, 535. 

VICO, 471. 

Population: 1991. 

HStel Continental, ex- 
cellent ; Hdtel de France, 
formerly Pozzo di Borgo, 
fair. 

Diligence daily to 
Ajaccio, 7 hrs., 5 frs. 
YILLAEOSA, 424. 

YILLEFBANCHE, 486. 
Population : 5100. 

H6teld0 I'Ohivers, 

VnniOE, bay pf, 313. 
VntOIL, tomb of, 346. 
YISTKITZA (Haliak- 

icon), river, 214, 
YITTO&IOSA, 204, 205. 
VITYIO, 243; temple of 

Serapis, 243. 

VIVABIO, 473. 
Population: 1210. 

Hdtel Dausoigne, fairly 
good ; JI. du Voyageur. 
VIZZAYONA, Col de, 473. 
YLIKO, 268. 
YOOOVTrUX, 490. 
Y0I3>HIA, Mt., 251. 

YOLO, 218. 

British Yice-Gonsul: 

A. A. C. E. Merlin, Esq. 

Hotel de France. 
— ^, Gulf of, 219. 
YOSTITZA, 2<;4. 
YOTJBLA, 88.* 
Y&ANA, site of (V 
THON), 227. 
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VBAITA, lake, 300. 

, near Zara, 309. 

TaAVIZZA, 319. 
VKAOITA, port, 227. 
VKOASA, island, 308. 
VHOKONISZ, islet, 26a 
TROHTATO, 125. 
VKTTLJA, baf, 320. 
VTJLGAVO, 392. 
yUBKHAHOB XOVA8- 

r, 244- 



WAIXACHB or Roama- 
nians, at Igtria, 294. 



Weights 

8TJBE8: 



AVB KSA- 



Algeria 
Austro-Hungary 

Egypt . 

France • 

Gibraltar . 

Greece . 

IUI7 . 
Malta 

Iforocoo • 

Spain • 

TripoU . 

Tunis • 

Turkey • 



PAOB 

. xvii 
. xvii 
. xviii 

• xix 

• XX 

, xxi 
. zxi 
. zxii 
. xxii 
. xxili 
. xxiv 
. xxiy 

• ZXT 



WHITE MTSm the, 12B. 
WIKE OF CHIOS, 125. 

, CYFEtTS, 163. 

, KAXAOA, 548. 

, HABSALA, 422. 

— — >, TBXESTE, 291. 



XAHTHVS, rirer, 78, 
ZEVOPHOH, 249. 
XESOHISI, 158. 
XEBOOHOBI, 220. 
ZEBOJAZTHI, Mt., 261. 



XEBZES, canal of, 113 ; 

seat of, 232. 
XYLI, Cape, 242 ; Blitra 

fuins, 242. 



YACHT AITB ITS OUT- 
FIT, xxvi.-xxxi. 

TAVAB, or Chimsera fire, 
86. 

YEDI BOOBOOH, or the 
Seven Capes, B7. 

Y^KI HLAPIDJA, baths 
at Brussa, 100. 



ZAFFABOTE ISDS., 10. 
ZAGHOUAH, 31 ; ruioB of 

Roman temple, 3 7. 
ZAGHOVAH BilYEB, 

source, 37. 
ZAOOBA, 218 ; Mt, 360. 
ZAHOLE, 426. 

ZAHTE, 276. 

British Yiee-Coxunil : 

Eustachio D. Canale. 

Hotels: Several; the 
NationcU'W the best. 

Both Oreek and Aits- 
tricm Sirs, touch here. 

Coal obtainable, cost 
44 to 53 frs. per ton. 



ZABA, 305. 

Maraschiuo 
Excursion to Kerlca 
Boman Aqueduct 
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> J08 

. J09 

309 



Population: 9000, 



Albergo al Vapore. 

Means of Conuniuuea- 

tion : Austrian Lhyd^s 
Str. nearly every day to 
and from Trieste, &c. 

ZABAX, remains of, 241. 

Zabephath, 72. 

ZAYEBBHA, 266. 
ZEA, 151; port of, 229, 

zsnrATz, 5. 

ZEHBBA, island, 3a 
ZEMBBETTA, island, 30. 
ZETTGIS, 37. 
ZETTGITAHA, 37. 
Ktama^ ruins of, 23. 

ZIOAYO, 481. 

Population: 1484. 

H6tel Morazzani, on 
the road; IT. Caroopino, 
in the village below. 
Neither good. 

Conveyance : Diligence 
for Cauro and Ajaccio. 
Guides and Mules for 
ascent of Incudine. 

ZIOK, Mt., 59. 

ZIBIA, Mt., 231, 240, 255. 

ZnUE, island, 3 10 

ZlBOHA, island, 310. 

ZITZA, 210. 

ZLABIH, 310, 312. 

ZOETZA, 479* 

Population: 1022. 
Anberge, poor. 

ZTTCCHABA GIYITA8, 38. 

zircoo, 417. 

ZTJBI, 312. 



LOKDOar: raiNTico Br yriLUAX cix>wbs axo sons, LiKiTSOb 

iTAlCPOaD BTBXBT AMJ) CUAaiKa CXOSS. 
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MURRAY'S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS, 



HANDBOOK-LONDON AS IT IS. Maps and Plans. 16mo. 3«.6^ 

HANDBOOK— ENVIRONS OF LONDON— Including 20 miles round ^ 
Metbopous. Two Volumes. Post 8vo. 21«. 

HANDBOOK— ENGLAND AND WALES. Arranged alphabetically. Map. 
One Volume. Post 8va 

HANDBOOK — EASTERN COUNTIES — Chblmsford, Harwich^ Coi- 

0HB8TER, M4LDOX, CAMBBIDOE, ELT, NbwM ARRET, BURT ST. EoMUOTW, IFBWICB, 

WooDBRiDOB, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Nobwioh, Tabmouth, Cbomeb, Ac. 
Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 

HANDBOOK — KENT — Canterbury, Doteb, Ramsoate, BoohbstbBi 
Chatham. Map and Plans. Post 8va 7<. 6<i 

HANDBOOK— SUSSEX— Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hastings, 
Lewes, Abunoeu Map and Plan. Post 8vo. 68. 

HANDBOOK— SURREY AND HANTS— Kingston, Croydon, Reigatb, 
Guildford, Dobkiko, Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New Fobbsi, 
Portsmouth, and The Isle of Wight. Map and Plans. Post 8va 10& 

HANDBOOK— BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON.— Windsor, Eton, Rbadino, 
Atlesburt, Hbmlbt, OxroBD, Blenheim, and Thb Thambb. Map and FIsns. 
Post 8vo. 9s, 

HANDBOOK— WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET— Salisbury, Chippen- 
ham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, &o. Map 
and Plans. Post 8to. 12<. 

HANDBOOK — DEVON — Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, 
Dawlish, Tbionmoutb, Plymouth, Deyonpobt, Tor<)Uay. Maps and Plans. 
Post 8vo. *rs. 6d. 

HANDBOOK— CORNWALL— Launceston, Penzance, Falmouth, Thi 
Lizard, Land's End, &o. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 6», 

HANDBOOK— GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, AND WORCESTER— CnOH- 

cester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Lbominstbr, Ross, MALTOtXi 
Kiddbbminster, Dudley, Bromsorove, BvBSHAM. Map and Plans. PoetSva 9i. 

HANDBOOK — NORTH WALES — Llangollen, Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Beaumaris, Snowdon, Llanbbris, Doloellt, Cadbr Idris, Bbttws-y-Goid» 
Conway, tc. Map. Post 8yo. 7s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH WALES— Monmouth, Llandafp, Merthyr, Vale 
of Neath, Pembroeb, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and The Wyb, iie. 
Map. Post 8va 7a 

HANDBOOK— NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND— Northampton, 
Pbterborouoh, Towcbster, Daventrt, Market Harborouoh, Kettering, 
Wellingborough, Thrapston, Stamford, Uppingham, Oakham, fto. Maps. 
Post 8va 7«. 6d. 

HANDBOOK— DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, & STAFFORD— Matlock, 
Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwicx, Dotbdalb, Ash- 
borne, South wbll, Mansfieu), Rbtfobd, Burton, Bblvoib, Melton Mow- 
brat, Wolyerhampton, Licbfield, Waibaix, Tamworth. UMp. PostSvo. 

HANDBOOK— SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE— Shrewsbury, Ludlow, 
Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Cbbwb, Aldeblbt, SrooKPOBr, Birkxs>* 
BEAD. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. •«. 

Jan., 1890. lOotOimwH. 



MURRAY'S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS— (<»n<mw«?;. 



HANDBOOK— LANCASHIRE— Wabbinoton, Burt, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, BlFRNLST, CLXTHBBOI^ BoLTOBT, BlAGXBUBV, WIOAN, PRE6T0N, ROCHDALB, 

Lavgasteb, Bouthport, Blackpool, Ae. Map. Post 8to. 7«. M. 

HANDBOOK— YORKSHIRE— DoNCASTBR, Hull, Selbt, Bevbrlbt, Scar- 
BOBouoB, Whitbt.Habbooatb, Ripov, Lekds, Wakbrbld^ BRAOroRD, Halifax, 
Hdddbbspield, Shettield, Graven and the Caves, Wensletdale. Map and 
PIeds. Post Svo. ISt. 

HANDBOOK— LINCOLNSHIRE— Grantham, Lincoln, Stamford, Slba 
ford, Spaldino, Gainsborough, Urimsbt, Boston. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 

HANDBOOK— DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND— Nbwoast;,b, Dar- 
linqton. Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, Suhdebiuahd, Shields, 
Berwick, Ttkemouth, Alnwick. Map. Post 8vo. 

HANDBOOK— WESTMORLAND AND CUMBERLAND— Lancaster, Fur- 
HESS Abbey, Amblestoe, Kendal, Windermere, Ooniston, Keswick, Grasmere, 
Uiawateb,Carli8LI^Cockkriiouth, Penrith, Applebt. Map. PostSvo. 79. M. 

SCOTLAND. 

HANDBOOK— SCOTLAND— Edinburoh, Melrose, Abbotsford, Glasgow, 
Dumfries, Galloway, Ayr, Stiblino, Abbajt, The Clyde, Obam, Inverart, 
Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trosaohs, Caledonian Canal^ lNyEBnDH» 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemab, Skye, OAiTUHEsa, Boss, and Sutueb- 
LAND. Maps and Plans. Post 8yo. 9s, 

TKETjAND. 

HANDBOOK— IRELAND— Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galwat, Wexford, 
Cork, Limerick, Watbrford, Kit.t.abney, Glenoariff, Bantby. Maps and 
Plans. Post Syo. 10«. 

[In Preparation.'] 

HANDBOOK— HUNTINGDON AND BEDS. Map. PostSyo. 

HANDBOOK-HERTS AND WARWICK. Map. Post 8vo. 

ENGLISH OATHEDBALS. 

HANDBOOK — SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS — Winchester, Salisbubt« 
Eeeter, Welu, Bochesteb, Canterbury, Ohiohestee, and St. Albans. With 
130 Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown Sra 86<. 

*«* St. Albans may be had separately. 6«. 

HANDBOOK— EASTERN CATHEDRALS— Oxford, Peterborough, Elt, 
Norwich, and Lincoln. With 90 Illuatrationa. Crown Sfo. 2U 

HANDBOOK— WESTERN CATHEDRALS— Bristol, Gloucester, Here- 
ford, Wobcester, and Lichfield. With 60 IllustratioBa. Crown Svo. 19$, 

HANDBOOK— NORTHERN CATHEDRALS— York, Ripon, Durhaic, Car- 
lisle, Cbbbter, and M anchisteb. With 60 IlluEtratioiia. down 8vo. 2 toU. 21t. 

HANDBOOK— WELSH CATHEDRALS— Llandaff, St. David's, Bangor, 
AND St. Asaph's. With IIli 

HANDBOOK— ST. PAUL'S Cl Vo. lOt. 64. 

JOHN MURK 

Jan., 189a 
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